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THEOLOGY  AND   LITERATURE. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  GOSPEL;  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  the  East.     By 

Edmond  db  PBESBBNSft,  Author  of  4  The  Redeemer,'  etc.    Small  8vo,  5s.,  cloth. 

FIRST  LINES  OF  CHKISTIAN  THEOLOGY :  In  the  Form  of  a  Syl- 
labus, prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Students  in  the  Old  College,  Homerton ;  with  sub- 
sequent Additions  and  Elucidations.  By  John  Pyb  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
Edited  by  William  Fakrer,  LL.B.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  15s.,  cloth. 

THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  Samuel  Bowles  Pattison.    Post  8vo,  7s.,  cloth. 
A  BOOK  OF  PUBLIC  PRAYER :    Containing  Liturgical  Services  for 

'  Four  Sundays,    Cloth  antique,  2s. 

THE  JEWISH  TEMPLE  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH :  A  Series 

of  Discourses  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d.,  cloth. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  GOSPEL :  A  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bey.  William  Webster,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Joint-Editor  of  '  Webster  and  Wil- 
kinson's Greek  Testament1    8vo,  15s^  cloth. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  MINISTRY  OF  THE  REY.  THOMAS 

RAFFLES,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By  Thomas  Stamford  Baffles,  Esq.,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  Borough  of  Liverpool. 
Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  7s.  6d.,  cloth. 

MONEY:  A  Popular  Exposition  in  Rough  Notes;  with  Remarks  on 
Stewardship  and  Systematic  Beneficence.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Binnet.  Fourth 
Thousand,  crown  8vo,  5s.,  cloth. 

By  the  tame  Author, 

THE   PRACTICAL  POWER   OF  FAITH :   Illustrated  in  a  Series  of 

Popular  Discourses  on  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  Hebrews.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
5s.,  cloth. 

THE  HEBREW  GRAMMAR   OF   GESENIUS.      Translated,  without 

Abridgment,  by  Professor  T.  J.  Conamt.  With  a  Course  of  Exercises,  and  a  Hebrew 
Chrestomathy,  by  the  Translator.    New  Edition,  royal  8vo,  6s.  6d.,  cloth. 

THE  FIRST  WEEK  OF  TIME;  or,  Scripture  in  Harmony  with  Science. 
By  Charles  William,  Author  of  ( The  Seven  Ages  of  England.*   Small  8vo,  5s^  cloth. 

WORKS    BY    ISAAC    TAYLOR. 
CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.   Addressed  to  the  Laity. 

Third  Edition,  8vo,  2s.  6d.,  sewed. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  ANCIENT  BOOKS  TO 

MODERN  T1ME8 :  Together  with  the  Process  of  Historical  Proof.  New  Edition, 
post  8vo,  7s.  6d.r  cloth. 

THE  WORLD  OF  MIND:  An  Elementary  Book.     Post  8vo,  7s.  6d., 

doth. 

WORKS    BY   THE    REV.   CHARLES   STANFORD. 
SYMBOLS  OF  CHRIST.     Crown  8vo,  7s.,  cloth. 
CENTRAL  TRUTHS.     Cheap  Edition.     3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

INSTRUMENTAL  STRENGTH:  Thoughts  for  Students  and  Pastors, 
ls^  cloth  limp. 

WORKS    BY   THE.  REV.    J.    BALDWIN    BROWN,    B.A. 

THE  DIVINE  TREATMENT  OF  SIN.     Crown  8vo,  5s.,  cloth  antique. 

THE  DIVINE  MYSTERY  OF  PEACE.     Crown  8vo,  8s.,  cloth  antique. 

THE  DIVINE  LIFE  IN  MAN:  Fourteen  Discourses.  Second  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  7s.  6dM  cloth. 

Lovdov:  JACKSON,  WALFOBD,  AND  HODDER,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 


VHorit*  Subline*  bg  ©.  &  ©.  Clarit,  eWnburjjt), 

In  demy  octavo,  price  10s.  6d., 

HERM ENEUTICAL    MANUAL; 

OR>  INTEODUOTION  TO  THE  EXEGETICAL  STUDY  OP  THE  SCBIPTURES 

OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BY     PATRICK     FAIRBAIRN,     D.D., 

PRINCIPAL  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  FREE  CHURCH  COLLEGE,  GLASGOW. 

Contents — Part  I.  Discussion  of  Facts  and  Principles  bearing  on  the  Language  and 
Interpretation  of  die  New  Testament.  Part  II.  Dissertations  on  particular  subjects 
connected  with  the  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament.  Part  III.  On  the  Use  made  of 
Old  Testament  Scripture  in  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

4  Dr  Pairbairn  has  precisely  the  training  which  would  enable  him  to  give  a  fresh  and 
suggestive  book  on  Hermeneutics.  Without  going  into  any  tedious  detail,  it  presents  the 
points  that  are  important  to  a  student.  There  is  a  breadth  of  view,  a  clearness  and 
manliness  of  thought,  and  a  ripeness  of  learning,  which  make  the  work  one  of  peculiar 
freshness  and  interest.  I  consider  it  a  very  valuable  addition  to  every  student's  library.' 
— Rev.  Dr  Moore,  Author  of  the  able  Commentary  on  i  The  Prophets  of  the  Restoration.* 


In  one  thick  volume,  Fifth  Edition,  12s., 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  DICTION. 

INTENDED  AS  AN  INTEODUOTION  TO  THE  CRITICAL  STUDY 
OP  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BY    DR    G.    B.   WINER. 

Extract  from  letter  from  the  late  Archdeacon  Hardwick,  Christian  Advocate : — 

1  It  is  a  subject  of  sincere  pleasure  to  all  critics  of  the  sacred  text  that  this  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  treatise  is  at  length  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  familiar  to  England  as  it  has 
long  been  to  Germany ;  I  have  great  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  my  divinity  class.' 

*  This  is  the  standard  classical  work  on  the  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is 
of  course  indispensable  to  every  one  who  would  prosecute  intelligently  the  critical  study 
of  the  most  important  portion  of  the  inspired  record.  It  is  a  great  service  to  render  such 
a  work  accessible  to  the  English  reader. — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 


In  one  volume,  royal  8vo,  price  16s>, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.' 

BY    DR    CHARLES     HASE, 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  JENA. 

tEraturtateti  from  tie  ©efcentfi  dtarman  ©uftfom 


In  crown  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  6s., 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH  NATION 

AFTER   THE   DESTRUCTION   OP   JERUSALEM   UNDER   TITUS. 
BY     REV.     DR     EDERSHEIM. 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  price  5&, 

LIGHT    FROM     THE    CROSS. 

SERMONS  ON  THE  PASSION  OP  OUR  LORD. 

*  With  no  ordinary  confidence  and  pleasure  we  commend  these  most  noble,  solemniz- 
ing, and  touching  discourses.1 — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JAMES  MI8BET  AND  CO. 

St  Paul  the  Apostle:  A  Biblical  Portrait  and  a  Mirror 

of  the  Manifold  Grace  of  God.  By  W.  F.  Besser,  D.D.  Translated  by  Pbedehio 
Bcltmann,  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  With  an  Introductory 
Notice  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Howsos,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  6ft,  cloth. 

The  Bisen  Redeemer :  The  Gospel  History  from  the  Eesur- 

rection  to  the  Day  of  Pentecost.    By  F.  W .  Krummachbr,  D.D.    Translated  by  J. 

T.  Betts.    Post  8vo,  5s.,  cloth. 

4  We  think  highly  of  the  volume  before  us.    It  approaches  its  great  subject  with 

reverence,  and  draws  out  from  it  rich  stores  of  instruction/ — Church  of  England  Magazine. 

4  This  new  work,  by  the  warm-hearted,  imaginative,  and  earnest  Uerman  divine, 

appears  to  us  worthy  of  his  well-earned  reputation.' — Evangelical  Magazine. 

The  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  Double  Point 

of  View  of  Science  and  of  Faith.    By  fiev.  L.  Gaussen,  Geneva.    8vo,  10s.  6d.,  cloth. 
1  We  set  a  very  high  value  on  this  noble  work.    The  learning  which  the  book  evinces 
is  ample,  varied,  and  many-sided.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

Christ  and  His  Church  in  the  Book,  of  Psalms.    By  the 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Bonar,  Author  of  '  Commentary  on  Leviticus,1  etc.    Demy  8vo, 
108.  6d.,  cloth. 
'The  work  is  a  discreet,  pious,  and  learned  production,  far  above  many  similar  attempts 
to  illustrate  these  devout  compositions.' — Clerical  Journal. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  Expository  and 

Practical.  With  Critical  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Bonar,  Author  of 
4  Memoirs  of  M4Cheyne,'  etc    8vo,  8s.  6dn  cloth. 

The  Ancient  Church :  Its  History,  Worship,  Doctrine,  and 

Constitution,  traced  for  the  first  Three  Hundred  Years.  By  W.  D.  Killkn,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.    8vo,  12s.,  cloth. 


1  There  is  certainly  no  book  in  the  English  language  to  be  compared  with  this  work 

lg  very  high  literary  excellen 

to  our  cordial  recommendation.' — Witness. 


of  Dr  Killen's,  exhibiting  very  high  literary  excellences. 


The  work  is  entitled 


Our  Christian  Classics ;  or,  Readings  from  the  best  Dimes. 

In  Four  Volumes,  price  16s.,  bound  in  cloth. 

In  our  own  country  especially,  the  gospel  has  received  the  homage  of  so  many  gifted 
minds,  that  if  we  would  know  the  best  thoughts  of  our  greatest  men,  we  must  search  for 
them  in  our  theological  literature.  But  that  literature  is  almost  unknown  to  ordinary 
readers.  They  have  not  wealth  to  purchase  nor  leisure  to  peruse  its  voluminous  author- 
ship, which  remains  locked  up  in  professional  libraries;  and  publications  which  once 
shook  the  kingdom  from  ena  to  end,  and  over  which  our  godly  fathers  wept  and 
wondered,  are  hardly  known  to  their  children  so  much  as  by  name. 

Although  it  were  only  as  a  point  of  good  scholarship,  every  well-informed  man  would 
like  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  such  a  literature.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that 
in  its  records  are  preserved  the  memorials  of  an  earnest  faith,  a  spiritual  elevation,  and  a 
scrupulous  conscientiousness  seldom  seen  in  our  living  day,  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  the 
resurrection  of  these  4  witnesses,'  and  with  a  blessing  from  on  high,  there  would  come  to 
some  amongst  ourselves  new  life  and  heavenly-mindedness. 

Whilst,  therefore,  one  aim  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  connected  view  of  sacred  litera- 
ture in  our  own,  and  perhaps  in  other  lands,  its  chief  object  is  to  supply  a  profitable 
companion  for  the  Sabbath  leisure  of  well-ordered  households,  and  for  the  occasional 
retirement  of  the  meditative  reader. 

The  specimens  selected  are  as  lively,  as  diversified,  and  as  frequently  relieved  by 
incident  and  personal  experience,  as  is  compatible  with  the  great  end,  'the  use  of  edify- 
ing;' and  they  are  linked  together  by  such  historical  and  biographical  details  as  are 
needful  to  introduce  each  group  of  authors,  and  as  may  serve  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  the  influences 
which  they  themselves  exerted. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review.    Published 

Quarterly.    Price  8s.  6cL 


* A  valuable  and  rising  periodical. ' — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

*  The  articles  are  varied  in  subject  and  style,  so  as  to  meet  all  texts,  and  the  topics  are 
foil  of  fresh  interest;  while  both  as  to  themes  and  writers,  the  title  of  the  review  is  amply 
vindicated.' — Weekly  Review. 

London:  JAMES  NISBET  AND  CO.,  21,  Bernbrs  Street,  W. 
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Second  Edition,  in  One  handsome  Imperial  8vo  Volume,  upwards  of  1000  pp., 

price  12s^  cloth, 

THE    BIBLE    MANUAL: 

AN  EXPOSITORY  AND  PRACTICAL  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOKS  OP 
SCRIPTURE,  ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER; 

Forming  a  Handbook  of  Biblical  Elucidation  for  the  Use  of  Families,  Schools,  and 

Students  of  the  Word  of  God. 

£ran*fattt>  from  tie  dTerman  OBorfc 
EDITED    BY  THE    LATE    REV.    DR   C.   Q.    BARTH, 

OF  CALW,  WURTEMBERG. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

'The  original  German  of  this  substantial  volume  has  met  with  extensive  acceptance,  and  it  hat  been 
thought  that  the  work  would  be  useful  to  a  large  body  of  English  Bible  students.  The  text  of  Holy 
Scripture  Is  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  a  very  considerable  part  of  it  Is  printed  In  fulL  The 
expository  and  practical  notes  are  appended  to  the  respective  sections  into  which  the  text  is  divided. 
A  table  is  prefixed  to  show  the  order  of  contents;  and  an  index  of  Scriptures  greatly  assists  reference. 
A  general  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  is  followed  by  a  particular  introduction  to  the  Pentateuch, 
and  there  are  also  special  introductions  to  the  later  historical  books  and  the  Prophets  After  the  Old 
Testament,  there  comes  a  section  on  the  period  from  b.c  404  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  preceded  by  a  general  introduction,  and  a  special  introduction  to  the  Four  Gospels,  which  are 
exhibited  In  the  form  of  a  harmony.  In  like  manner  there  is  an  Introduction  to  the  Catholic  history, 
with  which  several  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  are  Interwoven.  The  rest  of  the  Epistles  are  treated 
subsequently,  and  the  Apocalypse  is  expounded  by  itself.  The  whole  work  concludes  with  twelve  pages 
of  chronological  matter.  We  may  add  that,  although  popular  rather  than  erudite,  this  volume  is 
a  highly  respectable  performance  on  the  ground  of  literary  merit.  The  original  is  not  at  hand  for  us  to 
compare  the  translation  with  it*  but  we  have  confidence  in  the  version,  not  least  because  of  its  clear, 
easy,  and  intelligent  manner.  The  work  Is  very  cheap,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  boon  to  Bible  students 
with  small  libraries.'— /ot/roaJ  of  Sacred  Literature. 

*  The  publishers  of  this  portly  volume  must  have  had  great  faith  in  the  popular  demand  for  works  of 
the  class,  before  they  veutured  on  its  nanslation  and  printing;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  their  con. 
fidence  Is  not  misplaced.  Such  expositions  of  Scripture  are  called  for  by  the  large  middle  class,  who 
are  not  able  to  use  more  learned  commentaries,  and  yet  And  no  sufficient  mental  food  in  the  ordinary 

cheap  family  Bibles The  whole  work  is  conservative,  and  adheres  to  what  is  considered 

orthodox  in  the  Evangelical  communities  of  Germany  and  this  country One  great  feature  of 

the  work  is  Its  chronological  arrangement,  like  the  plan  of  the  late  Canon  Townshend ;  the  Psalms  and 
Prophets  being  Intermingled  in  the  historical  narrative.  The  whole  is  made  easy  of  reference  by  very 
complete  indices.'—  Clerical  Journal 

*  In  the  preface  to  this  ponderous  but  finely  arranged  book,  it  Is  stated  that  "  the  design  of  the  work 
is  to  furnish  unlearned  readers,  especially  those  unacquainted  with  the  original  languages,  with  a  guide 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  sacred  Scriptures."  In  following  out  this  laudable  design,  the  Scriptures 
are  expounded,  not  according  to  the  usual  order  of  the  several  books,  but  according  to  the  order  of 

events. We  do  not  pretend  to  have  read  a  work  which  extends  to  upwards  of  one  thousand 

closely  printed  pages,  In  double  columns :  but  from  a  careful  perusal  of  certain  sections  having  refer- 
ence both  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  it  is  easily  apparent  that  earnest  and  intelligent  men  have 
bestowed  an  infinite  amount  of  labour  and  research  In  the  elucidation  of  the  Bible,  and  they  have 
succeeded.  By  the  chronological  Bystem  which  is  here  adopted,  the  historical  stream  flows  on  with 
great  clearness,  and  many  events  noted  in  sacred  writ,  though  somewhat  obscurely,  are  here  rendered 
plain  to  every  reader.  This  book  roust  be  of  singular  value  to  the  divine ;  it  will  be  an  estimable  com- 
panion in  the  closet  of  the  anxious  inquirer,  and  a  handbook  well  worthy  of  frequent  perusal  in 
families. '—(f&wpoip  Herald. 

4  A  marvellous  book;  marvellous  for  comprehensiveness,  marvellous  for  condensation,  and  marvel- 
lous for  cheapness.  One  thousand  pages  of  close  print  for  twelve  shillings.  Among  the  many  attempts 
at  producing  a  popular  commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  we  know  none  in  all  respects  eqnal  to  this.  It 
is  sound  and  evangelical,  without  being  sectional  or  controversial;  it  is  learnedly  critical,  without 
pretence ;  it  is  devout,  without  degenerating  into  mawkish  moralizing.  We  have  admired  the  simple 
and  happy  way  In  which  some  of  the  most  difficult  portions  of  Scripture  have  been  elucidated,  without 
perplexing  the  reader  with  a  multitude  of  conflicting  interpretations ;  and  not  less  have  we  been  struck 
with  the  practical  strain  of  the  whole  commentary,  in  which  history,  prophecy,  psalm,  and  doctrine  are 
allowed  to  teach  their  own  lesions,  these  springing  naturally  out  of  the  text,  instead  of  being  obtrusively 
tagged  to  it  in  the  shape  of  "  reflections,"  or  **  practical  observations."  We  strongly  recommend  it  to  all 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  PBOPHETTCAL  HISTORIES  OP  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


■HE  thorak,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  founding  of  the  Old  Testament  king- 
dom of  God,  and  the  laws  which  were  given  through 
Moses,  is  followed  in  the  Hebrew  canon  by  the  writings 
of  the  "  earlier  prophets,"  B'JllPin  rj'teaa,  propheta  priores.  This 
collective  name  is  given  to  the  four  historical  books  of  Joshua, 
Judge/,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  which  trace,  in  the  light  of  divine 
revelation,  and  of  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  plan  of  salvation, 
the  historical  development  of  this  kingdom  of  God  from  the  death 
of  Moses,  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant,  or  from  the  entrance 
of  the  people  of  Israel  into  the  land  of  Canaan  promised  to  their 
fathers,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the 
Babylonian  captivity ;  the  whole  embracing  a  period  of  nearly 
nine  hundred  years.  The  names  given  to  these  books  are  taken 
from  the  men  whom  the  God-king  of  Israel  called  and  appointed 
at  different  times  as  the  leaders  and  rulers  of  His  people  and  king- 
dom, and  indicate,  very  suitably  on  the  whole,  the  historical  periods 
to  which  the  books  refer. 

The  book  of  Joshua  describes  the  introduction  of  the  people  of 
Israel  into  the  promised  land  of  Canaan,  through  the  conquest 
effected  by  Joshua,  and  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  As  Joshua  only  completed  what  Moses  had  commenced 
bnt  had  not  been  permitted  to  carry  out,  on  account  of  his  sin  at 
the  water  of  strife  (Num.'xx.  12) ;  and  as  he  had  not  only  been 
called  by  the  Lord,  and  consecrated  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  Moses,  to  accomplish  this  work,  but  bad  also  been  favoured  with 
direct  revelations  from  God,  and  with  His  miraculous  help  in  the 
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execution  of  it ;  the  book  which  is  named  after  him,  and  contains 
the  account  of  what  he  did  in  the  power  of  the  Lord,  is  more  closely 
related  to  the  Pentateuch,  both  in  its  form  and  contents,  than  any 
oth<*r  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it 
might  be  regarded  as  an  appendix,  although  it  was  never  actually 
joined  to  it  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  same  work,  but  was  from  the 
very  first  a  separate  writing,  and  simply  stood  in  the  same  depen- 
dent relation  to  the  writings  of  Moses,  as  that  in  which  Joshua  stood 
to  Moses  himself,  of  whom  he  was  both  the  servant  and  successor. 

The  book  of  Judges  embraces  the  period  of  350  years,  from  the 
death  of  Joshua  to  the  rise  of  Samuel  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  time  appointed  to  the  people  of  Israel  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  complete  and  sole  possession  of  the  land  that  had 
been  given  them  for  an  inheritance,  by  fighting  against  the  Canaan- 
ites  who  remained  in  the  land  and  exterminating  them,  and,  when 
settled  in  this  inheritance  as  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  to  set 
up  the  covenant  concluded  with  God  at  Sinai,  and  to  maintain  and 
build  up  the  kingdom  of  God  according  to  the  principles  and 
ordinances,  the  laws  and  rights,  prescribed  by  Moses  in  the  law. 
The  Lord  had  promised  His  help  to  the  covenant  nation  in  carrying 
on  the  conflict  with  the  remaining  Canaanites,  on  condition  that 
they  adhered  with  fidelity  to  His  covenant,  and  willingly  obeyed 
His  commandments.  It  was  but  very  imperfectly,  however,  that 
the  tribes  of  Israel  observed  these  conditions,  which  had  been  ear- 
nestly impressed  upon  their  hearts,  not  only  by  Moses,  but  also  by 
Joshua  before  his  death.  They  soon  grew  weary  of  the  task  of 
fighting  against  the  Canaanites  and  destroying  them,  and  contented 
themselves  with  making  them  merely  tributary ;  in  fact,  they  even 
began  to  form  friendships  with  them,  and  worship  their  gods.  As  a 
punishment  for  this,  the  Lord  gave  them  over  to  their  enemies,  so 
that  they  were  repeatedly  oppressed  and  deeply  humiliated  by  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  nations  that  were  living  round  about  Canaan. 
But  whenever  they  repented  and  turned  again  in  their  distress  to 
the  Lord  their  God,  He  raised  up  helpers  and  deliverers  for  them 
in  the  persons  of  the  judges,  whom  He  filled  with  the  power  of  His 
Spirit,  so  that  they  smote  the  enemy,  and  delivered  both  the  people 
and  the  land  from  their  oppression.  But  inasmuch  as  in  every 
instance  the  judge  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  people  fell  into 
idolatry  again,  they  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  bondage  to  the 
heathen,  the  theocratic  constitution  fell  more  and  more  into  decay, 
and  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a  religious  community  was  rapidly 
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coming  to  an  end.  This  constant  alternation,  of  apostasy  from  the 
Lord  to  the  Canaanitish  Baals  and  Astartes  and  the  consequent 
punishment  by  deliverance  into  the  power  of  their  enemies  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  temporary  return  to  the  Lord  and  deliverance  by 
the  judges  out  of  their  bondage  on  the  other,  which  characterizes 
the  post-Mosaic  period  of  the  Israelitish  history,  is  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  and  placed  distinctly  before  the  eye  in 
separate  pictures  of  the  various  oppressions  and  deliverances  of 
Israel,  each  one  being  complete  in  itself,  and  the  whole  arranged 
in  chronological  order.  Whilst  the  book  of  Joshua  shows  how  the 
Lord  fulfilled  His  promise  to  Israel  with  a  mighty  arm,  and  led  His 
people  into  the  land  promised  to  the  fathers,  the  book  of  Judges 
shows  how  Israel  continually  broke  the  covenant  of  its  God  in  the 
land  which  He  had  given  it  for  an  inheritance,  and  thus  fell  into 
bondage  to  its  foes,  out  of  which  the  judges  were  not  able  to  secure 
it  a  permanent  deliverance ;  so  that  the  Lord  was  obliged  to  create 
a  new  thing  in  Israel,  in  order  to  carry  out  His  purpose  of  salva- 
tion, and  to  found  and  erect  His  kingdom  in  Canaan,  through  the 
medium  of  the  children  of  Israel.  This  new  thing  gftisisted  in  the 
institution  of  prophecy  as  promised  by  Moses,  or  rather  in  the  intro- 
duction, of  it  into  the  political  and  national  life,  as  a  spiritual  power 
by  which  it  was  henceforth  to  be  pervaded,  guided,  and  controlled ; 
as  neither  the  judges,  nor  the  priests  as  custodiers  of  the  sanctuary, 
were  able  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  law  of  God  in  the  nation, 
or  turn  the  idolatrous  nation  to  the  Lord.  It  is  true  we  meet  with 
certain  prophets  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  judges ;  but  the  true 
founder  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  (prophetenthums,  prophet- 
hood)  was  Samuel,  with  whom  the  prophets  first  began  their  con- 
tinuous labours,  and  the  prophetic  gift  was  developed  into  a  power 
which  exerted  an  influence,  as  strong  as  it  was  salutary,  upon  the 
future  development  of  the  Israelitish  state. 

The  books  of  Samuel  contain  the  history  of  Israel  from  the 
appearance  of  Samuel  as  a  prophet  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  David, 
and  include  the  renewal  of  the  theocracy  by  the  labours  of  Samuel, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  earthly  monarchy  by  Saul  and  David. 
At  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  judges,  when  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  removal 
of  this  visible  symbol  and  substratum  of  the  presence  of  God  from 
the  tabernacle  had  caused  the  central  sanctuary  of  the  congregation 
to  lose  all  its  significance  as  the  place  where  God  manifested  him- 
self, and  when  the  judgments  of  God  had  even  fallen  upon  the 
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members  of  the  high-priesthood  itself,  in  the  death  of  Eli  and  his 
worthless  sons,  when  the  word  of  Jehovah  was  dear,  and  there  was 
little  prophecy  to  be  found  (1  Sam.  iii.  1), — the  Lord  raised  up 
Samuel,  the  son  of  the  pious  Hannah,  who  had  been  asked  for  of 
the  Lord  and  consecrated  to  His  service  from  his  mother's  womb, 
to  be  His  prophet,  and  appeared  to  him  continually  at  Shiloh ;  so 
that  all  Israel  acknowledged  him  as  the  prophet  appointed  by  the 
Lord,  and  through  his  prophetic  labours  was  converted  from  dead 
idols  to  serve  the  living  God.  In  consequence  of  this  conversion, 
the  Lord  gave  to  the  Israelites,  in  answer  to  SamuePs  prayer,  a 
complete  and  wondrous  victory  over  the  Philistines,  by  which  they 
were  delivered  from  the  heavy  oppression  they  had  endured  for 
forty  years  at  the  hands  of  these  foes.  From  that  time  forward 
Samuel  judged  all  Israel.  But  when  he  had  grown  old,  and  his 
sons,  who  had  been  appointed  by  him  as  judges,  failed  to  walk  in 
his  steps,  the  people  desired  a  king  to  judge  them,  to  go  before 
them,  and  to  conduct  their  wars.  In  accordance  with  the  command 
of  God,  Samuel  chose  Saul  the  Benjamite  as  king,  and  then  laid 
down  his  own^pffice  as  judge.  He  continued,  however,  to  the  very 
end  of  his  life  to  labour  as  a  prophet,  in  and  through  the  schools  of 
the  prophets,  which  he  had  called  into  existence  for  the  strengthen- 
ing and  confirmation  of  Israel  in  its  fidelity  to  the  Lord ;  and  not 
only  announced  to  King  Saul  his  rejection  by  God,  on  account  of 
his  frequent  resistance  to  the  divine  command,  as  made  known  to 
him  by  the  prophet,  but  anointed  David  to  be  his  successor  as  king 
over  Israel.  He  died  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  did 
not  live  to  see  the  accession  and  reign  of  David,  with  which  the 
second  book  of  Samuel  is  occupied.  The  reason  why  the  name  of 
Samuel  is  given  to  both  these  books,  which  form,  both  in  style  and 
contents,  an  indivisible  whole,  is  in  all  probability  therefore,  that 
Samuel  not  only  inaugurated  the  monarchy  in  Israel  by  anoint- 
ing Saul  and  David,  but  exerted  so  decided  an  influence  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  government  of  both  these  kings,  through  his  prophetic 
labours,  that  even  the  latter  may  be  regarded  in  a  certain  sense  as 
the  continuation  of  that  reformation  of  the  Israelitish  state  which 
the  prophet  himself  began.  It  was  in  David  that  the  true  king  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament  arose, — a  mighty 
warrior  in  conflict  with  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  a  pious  servant  of  the  Lord, — a  man  of  true  humility  and 
faithful  obedience  to  the  word  and  commandment  of  God,  who  not 
only  raised  the  state  to  a  lofty  height  of  earthly  power  and  glory, 
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through  the  strength  and  justice  of  his  rule,  but  who  also  built  up 
the  kingdom  of  God,  by  reviving  and  organizing  the  public  worship 
of  God,  and  by  stimulating  and  fostering  the  true  fear  of  God, 
through  the  cultivation  of  sacred  song.  When  God  had  given  him 
rest  from  all  his  enemies  round  about,  he  wished  to  build  a  temple 
to  the  Lord.  But  God  did  not  grant  him  this  desire  of  his  heart : 
He  gave  him  a  promise,  however,  instead,  viz.  that  He  would  build 
him  a  house,  and  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever ;  and 
that  He  would  raise  up  his  seed  after  him,  who  would  build  a  house 
to  the  name  of  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  vii.).  This  promise  formed  not 
only  the  culminating  point  in  the  life  and  reign  of  David,  but  the 
indestructible  basis  for  the  further  development  of  the  Israelitish 
state  and  kingdom,  and  was  not  only  a  sure  pledge  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Davidic  monarchy,  but  a  firm  anchor  of  hope  for  the 
covenant  nation  in  all  time  to  come. 

Lastly,  the  books  of  Kings  carry  on  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  kingdom  of  God  through  a  period  of  450  years,  viz. 
from  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
furnish  the  historical  proof  that  the  promise  given  by  the  Lord  to 
His  servant  David  was  stedfastly  fulfilled.  Notwithstanding  the 
attempt  of  Adonijah  to  usurp  the  throne,  He  preserved  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom  of  David  to  his  son  Solomon,  who  had  been  chosen 
is  hi.  successor,  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign  renewed 
His  promise  to  him,  so  that  Solomon  was  able  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  building  the  temple ;  and  under  his  wise  and  peaceful  govern- 
ment in*  Judah  and  Israel  every  one  could  sit  in  safety  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig-tree.  But  when  Solomon  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  away  by  his  foreign  wives  to  turn  from  the  Lord  and  worship 
idols,  the  Lord  chastened  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the 
stripes  of  the  children  of  men;  but  His  mercy  did  not  depart 
away  from  him,  as  He  had  promised  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  14, 
15).  After  Solomon's  death,  the  ten  tribes,  it  is  true,  revolted 
from  the  house  of  David,  and 'founded  a  kingdom  of  their  own 
under  Jeroboam;  but  one  tribe  (Judah  along  with  Benjamin) 
remained  with  his  son  Rehoboam,  and  along  with  this  tribe  the 
capital,  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple.  During  the  whole  time  that 
this  one  brother-nation  was  divided  into  two  distinct  kingdoms, 
which  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostility  with  one  another,  the 
Lord  preserved  the  throne  to  the  seed  of  David  ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  survived  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  134 
years,  having  as  firm  a  political  foundation  in  the  unbroken  sue- 
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cession  of  the  royal  family  of  David,  as  it  had  a  strong  spiritual 
foundation  in  the  capital  Jerusalem,  with  the  temple  which  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  Lord  as  the  dwelling-place  of  His  name.  In  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  Jeroboam  introduced 
the  germ  of  what  eventually  led  to  its  destruction,  by  establishing 
as  the  state  religion  the  unlawful  worship  of  the  golden  calves. 
The  destruction  of  his  house  was  at  once  foretold  to  him  on  account 
of  this  sin  (1  Kings  xiv.  7) ;  and  this  threat  was  carried  out  in  the 
person  of  his  son  (1  Kings  xv.  28  sqq.).  As  the  kings  of  Israel  who 
followed  did  not  desist  from  this  sin  of  Jeroboam,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Omri  attempted  to  make  the 
worship  of  Baal  the  leading  religion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  king 
and  people  gave  no  heed  to  the  voice  of  .the  prophets,  and  did  not 
return  with  sincerity  of  heart  to  the  Lord,  He  gave  up  the  sinful 
kingdom  and  people  to  the  consequences  of  their  sins,  so  that  one 
dynasty  overthrew  another ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  250  years,  the 
kingdom,  which  was  already  shattered  by  the  frequently  recurring 
civil  wars,  fell  a  prey  to  the  Assyrians,  by  whom  the  whole  land 
was  conquered,  and  its  inhabitants  were  led  into  captivity.  The 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  also  hard  pressed  by  this  powerful  empire, 
and  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  destruction ;  but  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  the  pious  king  Hezekiah,  it  was  delivered  and  preserved 
by  the  Lord  for  His  own  and  His  servant  David's  sake,  until  at 
length  the  godless  king  Manasseh  filled  up  the  measure  of  its  sins, 
so  that  even  the  good  king  Josiah  could  only  suspend  the  destruc- 
tion for  a  certain  time,  but  could  not  ward  it  off  altogether.  A 
short  time  after  his  death  the  judgment  fell  upon  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem on  account  of  the  sins  of  Manasseh  (2  Kings  xxiii.  26,  27, 
xxiv.  3),  when  King  Nebuchadnezzar  came  from  Babylon,  con- 
quered the  land,  and  laid  it  waste ;  and  having  taken  Jerusalem, 
led  away  Jehoiachim  to  Babylon,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
people.  And  when  even  Zedekiah,  who  had  been  raised  by  him  to 
the  throne,  rebelled  against  him,  the  Chaldeans  returned  and  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  by  destroying  Jerusalem  and 
burning  the  temple,  Zechariah  himself  being  deprived  of  his  sight, 
and  led  away  into  captivity  with  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  Yet 
even  when  Judah  and  its  king  were  rejected  and  scattered  among 
the  heathen,  the  Lord  did  not  leave  His  servant  David  without  any 
light  shining ;  but  after  Jehoiachim  had  been  in  prison  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  paying  the  penalty  of  his  own  and  his  father's  sins,  he 
was  released  from  his  imprisonment  by  Evil-merodach,  the  king  of 
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Babylon,  and  his  seat  was  placed  above  the  seats  of  the  kings  who 
were  with  him  in  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxv.  27-30).  This  joyful 
turn  in  the  destinies  of  Jehoiachim,  with  which  the  books  of  Kings 
are  brought  to  a  close,  throws  the  first  gleam  into  the  dark  night  of 
the  captivity  of  that  better  future  which  was  to  dawn  upon  the  seed 
of  David,  and  through  it  upon  the  people  of  Israel  when  they  should 
be  delivered  out  of  Babylon. 

These  four  historical  writings  have  been  very  justly  called 
prophetical  books  of  history :  not,  however,  because  they  all,  but 
more  especially  the  books  of  Samuel  and  the  Kings,  give  very  full 
accounts  of  the  labours  of  the  prophets  in  Israel ;  nor  merely  be- 
cause, according  to  the  early  Jewish  tradition,  they  were  written  by 
prophets ;  but  rather  because  they  describe  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  covenant  nation  and  kingdom  of  God  in  the  light  of 
the  divine  plan  of  salvation,  setting  forth  the  divine  revelation,  as  it 
was  accomplished  in  the  historical  development  of  Israel,  or  show- 
ing how  the  Almighty  God  and  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  continued 
as  King  of  Israel  uninterruptedly  to  fulfil  the  covenant  of  grace 
which  He  had  concluded  with  the  fathers  and  had  set  up  at  Sinai, 
and  built  up  His  kingdom,  by  leading  the  people  whom  He  had 
chosen  as  His  own  possession,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  of 
their  sinful  nature,  further  and  further  onwards  towards  the  goal 
of  their  divine  calling,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  whole  world.  These  books,  therefore,  do  not  contain  a 
general  history  of  the  natural  development  of  the  Israelitish  nation 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  but  trace  the  history  of  the  people  of 
God,  or  Israel,  in  its  theocratic  development  as  a  covenant  nation., 
and  as  the  channel  of  that  salvation  which  was  to  be  manifested  to 
all  nations  in  the  fulness  of  time.  Their  authors,  therefore,  by 
virtue  of  prophetic  illumination,  have  simply  selected  and  described 
such  events  and  circumstances  from  among  the  rich  and  plentiful 
variety  contained  in  the  accounts  handed  down  by  tradition,  whether 
relating  to  families,  tribes,  or  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as  were  of  im- 
portance to  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
addition  to  the  divine  revelations  in  word  and  deed,  the  wonders 
wrought  by  God,  and  the  prophetic  declarations  of  His  counsel  and 
will,  they  have  recorded  chiefly  such  points  in  the  life  and  conduct  of 
the  nation  and  its  more  prominent  members  as  affected  advantage- 
ously or  otherwise  the  development  of  the  divine  kingdom  in  Israel. 
Whatever  had  no  inward  connection  with  this  higher  aim  and  pecu- 
liar calling  of  Israel,  was,  as  a  rule,  passed  over  altogether,  or,  at  all 
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events,  was  only  touched  upon  and  mentioned  so  far  as  it  served 
to  exhibit  the  attitude  of  the  nation  generally,  or  of  its  rulers  and 
leaders,  towards  the  Lord  and  His  kingdom.  This  will  help  to 
explain  not  only  the  apparent  inequality  in  the  treatment  of  the  his- 
tory, or  the  fact  that  here  and  there  we  have  long  periods  merely 
referred  to  in  a  few  general  remarks,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  adventures  and  acts  o{  particular  individuals  are  depicted  with 
biographical  minuteness,  but  also  another  distinctive  peculiarity, 
viz.  that  the  natural  causes  of  the  events  which  occurred,  and  the 
subjective  motives  which  determined  the  conduct  of  historical  per- 
sonages, are  for  the  most  part  left  unnoticed,  or  only  briefly  and 
cursorily  alluded  to,  whilst  the  divine  interpositions  and  influence 
are  constantly  brought  into  prominence,  and,  so  far  as  they  were 
manifested  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  are  carefully  and  circum- 
stantially described. 

In  all  these  respects  the  prophetic  histories  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  historical  narrative  in  the  books  of  Moses,  that  they 
may  be  regarded  as  a  simple  continuation  of  those  books.  This 
not  only  applies  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  but  to  the  other  prophetic 
histories  also.  Just  as  the  book  of  Joshua  is  linked  on  to  the  death 
of  Moses,  so  the  book  of  Judges  is  linked  on  to  the  death  of 
Joshua ;  whilst  the  books  of  Kings  commence  with  the  termination 
of  the  reign  of  David,  the  point  to  which  the  history  of  David  is 
brought  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  These  books,  again,  are  con- 
nected just  as  closely  with  the  book  of  Judges ;  for,  after  giving  an 
account  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Eli,  and  the  birth  and  youth  of 
Samuel,  which  forms  the  introduction  to  the  labours  of  Samuel, 
they  describe  the  continuance  and  close  of  the  subjugation  of  Israel 
by  the  Philistines,  the  commencement  and  prolongation  of  which 
are  related  in  the  last  section  of  the  book  of  Judges,  although  in 
this  case  the  link  of  connection  is  somewhat  hidden  by  the  appen- 
dices to  the  book  of  Judges  (chap,  xvii.-xxi.),  and  by  the  introduction 
to  the  history  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.-iii.).  This  close  connection  be- 
tween all  the  writings  in  question,  which  is  still  further  strengthened 
by  their  evident  agreement  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  the 
historical  materials,  does  not  arise,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  fact 
that  they  received  a  last  finish  from  the  editorial  hand  of  some  one 
man,  by  whom  this  harmony  and  the  so-called  theocratic  pragma- 
tism which  is  common  to  them  all  was  stamped  upon  the  history; 
but  it  arose  from  the  very  nature  of  the  historical  facts  themselves, 
i.e.  from  the  fact  that  the  history  of  Israel  was  not  the  result  of  a 
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purely  natural  development,  but  was  the  fruit  and  result  of  the 
divine  training  of  the  covenant  nation.  The  prophetic  character, 
by  which  these  works  are  distinguished  from  the  other  sacred  his- 
tories of  the  Israelites,  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  trace  the 
theocratic  history  from  an  individual  point  of  view,  but  according 
to  its  actual  course,  and  in  harmony  with  the  successive  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  divine  counsels  of  salvation ;  and  thus  furnish 
their  own  proof  that  they  were  written  by  prophets,  to  whom  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  given  a  spiritual  insight  into  the  divine  law 
of  the  kingdom. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  prophetical  books  of  history, 
and  the  date  of  their  composition,  all  that  can  be  determined  with 
certainty  is,  that  they  were  all  composed  some  time  after  the  last 
event  which  they  record,  but  were  founded  upon  written  contem- 
poraneous accounts  of  the  different  events  referred  to.  Although 
no  sources  are  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Joshua,  of  the  Judges, 
and  of  Samuel,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  book  of  Jasher"  (Josh. 
x.  13,  and  2  Sam.  i.  18),  from  which  the  poetical  extracts  contained 
in  the  passages  have  been  taken,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
historical  materials  even  of  these  books  have  been  obtained,  so  far 
as  everything  essential  is  concerned,  either  from  public  documents 
or  private  writings.  In  the  books  of  Kings  we  meet  for  the  first 
time  with  the  original  sources  regularly  cited  at  the  close  of  each 
king's  reign ;  and,  judging  from  the  titles,  "  book  of  the  Acts  of 
Solomon"  (1  Kings  xi.  41),  and  "book  of  the  Chronicles  (or 
'  daily  occurrences,'  i.e.  contemporaneous  history)  of  the  Bangs  of 
Israel  and  Judah"  (1  Kings  xiv.  19,  29,  etc.),  they  were  in  all 
probability  fuller  annals  to  which  reference  is  made,  as  containing 
further  accounts  of  the  acts  and  undertakings  of  the  several  kings. 
We  find  a  similar  work  cited  in  the  books  of  the  Chronicles  under 
different  titles,  whilst  certain  prophetic  works  are  referred  to  for 
the  history  of  particular  kings,  such  as  words  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Gad  the  seer  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29);  of 
Shemaiah  the  prophet,  and  Iddo  the  seer  (2  Chron.  xii.  15),  and 
others ;  also  the  prophecies  (vision)  of  Isaiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  32), 
and  words  of  Jehu  the  prophet  (2  Chron.  xx.  34),  both  of  which 
are  expressly  said  to  have  been  received  into  the  book  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  (or  of  Judah  and  Israel).  It  is  obvious  from  these  state- 
ments, not  only  that  prophetic  writings  and  collections  of  oracles 
were  incorporated  in  the  more  comprehensive  annals  of  the  king* 
dom,  but  also  that  the  prophets  themselves  were  engaged  in  various 
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ways  in  committing  the  history  of  Israel  to  writing.  The  founda- 
tion for  this  occupation  had  no  doubt  been  laid  in  the  companies  or 
schools  of  the  prophets,  which  had  been  called  into  existence  by 
Samuel,  and  in  which  not  only  sacred  music  and  sacred  song  were 
cultivated,  but  sacred  literature  also,  more  especially  the  history  of 
the  theocracy.  Consequently,  as  Oehler  supposes,  in  all  probability 
the  foundation  was  laid  even  in  the  c&nobium  at  Raman  (1  Sam. 
xix.  19  sqq.)  for  that  great  historical  work,  which  was  composed  by 
prophets  during  the  following  centuries  and  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  books  of  Kings,  and  which  certainly  lay  before  the  writer 
of  the  Chronicles,  though  possibly  in  a  revised  form.  The  task  of 
writing  down  the  history  of  the  theocracy  was  very  closely  con- 
nected with  a  prophets  vocation.  Called  as  they  were  to  be  watchers 
(zophim  or  mezappim :  vid.  Micah  vii.  4;  Jer.  vi.  17;  Ezek.  iii.  17, 
xxxiii.  7)  of  the  theocracy  of  the  Lord,  it  was  their  special  duty  to 
test  and  judge  the  ways  of  the  nation  and  its  rulers  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  law  of  God,  and  not  only  to  work  in  every 
possible  way  for  the  recognition  of  the  majesty  and  sole  glory  of 
Jehovah,  to  bear  witness  before  both  high  and  low  against  every 
instance  of  apostasy  from  Him,  against  every  violation  of  His 
ordinances  and  rights,  and  to  proclaim  judgment  upon  all  who 
hardened  themselves  against  the  word  of  God  and  salvation  and 
deliverance  to  the  penitent  and  desponding ;  but  also  to  set  forth 
the  guidance  of  Israel  in  the  light  of  the  saving  purpose  of  God, 
and  the  inviolable  rule  of  divine  retribution, — to  pass  sentence  upon 
the  past  circumstances  of  the  nation,  particularly  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  its  kings,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  law, — and  to 
exhibit  in  their  fate  the  reality  of  the  divine  promises  and  threats ; 
and  through  all  this  to  hold  up,  in  the  past  history  of  the  fathers, 
a  mirror  for  the  warning  and  comfort  of  future  generations. 
With  all  these  facts  before  us,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  assuming, 
that  the  prophetic  works  of  history  were  employed  as  sources  even 
in  the  composition  of  the  books  of  Samuel.  But  this  is  not  a  probable 
supposition  so  far  as  the  times  of  the  judges  are  concerned,  as  we  can 
find  no  certain  traces  of  any  organized  prophetic  labours  by  which 
the  national  life  could  be  at  all  deeply  influenced,  notwithstanding 
the  fact,  that  beside  the  prophetess  Deborah.  ( Judg.  iv.  4),  there  is 
a  prophet  mentioned  in  Judg.  vi.  7  sqq.,  and  1  Sam.  ii.  27.  But 
even  if  the  author  of  our  book  of  Judges  could  not  avail  himself 
of  any  prophetic  writings,  we  must  not  on  that  account  deny  that 
he  may  have  made  use  of  other  written  statements  and  accounts, 
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handed  down  by  contemporaries  of  the  events.  In  the  book  of 
Joshua  it  is  almost  universally  admitted,  that  at  all  events  the  geo- 
graphical portions  have  been  taken  from  public  documents. — For 
further  remarks  upon  this  subject,  see  the  -introductions  to  the 
different  books. 

The  employment  of  written  sources,  from  living  auditors  or 
eye-witnesses  of  the  events,  in  all  the  prophetic  books  of  history,  is 
evident  as  a  general  fact  from  the  contents  of  the  books,  from  the 
abundance  of  genuine  historical  details  which  they  contain  although 
many  of  them  extend  over  very  long  periods  of  time ;  from  the 
exactness  of  the  geographical  data  connected  with  the  different 
accounts,  and  the  many  genealogical  as  well  as  chronological  particu- 
lars ;  and,  in  fact,  from  the  clearness  and  certainty  of  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  circumstances  and  occurrences  which  are  often  very 
complicated  in  their  character.  But  this  is  still  more  obvious  from 
the  style  in  which  the  different  books  are  written,  where  the  gradual 
development  of  the  language,  and  the  changes  which  occurred  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  are  unmistakeably  apparent.  For  whilst  the 
books  of  Kings,  which  date  from  the  time  of  the  captivity,  contain 
many  words,  forms,  and  phrases  that  indicate  that  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  through  Aramaean  idioms,  which  commenced  with  the 
invasions  of  Israel  and  Judah  by  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans, 
there  are  no  certain  traces  of  the  decline  of  the  language  to  be 
found  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Judges,  but  the  style  throughout 
is  the  pure  style  of  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon ;  whilst  in  the 
book  of  Joshua,  as  a  whole,  we  still  find  the  old  forms  of  the  Mosaic 
times,  although  the  actual  archaisms  of  the  Pentateuch  have 
already  disappeared.  This  difference  in  the  words  employed  in  the 
different  books  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  the  simple 
fact,  that  the  sources  used,  and  from  which  extracts  were  made, 
were  written  in  different  ages.  To  quote  but  one  example,  since 
the  fuller  discussion  of  this  point  belongs  to  the  introduction  to  the 
separate  books,  this  is  perfectly  obvious  from  the  use  of  the  word 
nine,  in  connection  with  Solomon's  governors,  in  1  Kings  x.  15 ; 
since  the  author  of  our  books' of  Kings  cannot  possibly  have  taken 
this  word  from  his  original  sources  for  the  history  of  Solomon's  reign, 
as  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Chaldean  and  Persian  dominion 
that  this  foreign  word  was  adopted  into  the  Hebrew  language. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  language  of  the  different  prophetic  books 
of  history  do  furnish  decisive  evidence,  however,  against  the  hypo- 
thesis propounded  by  Spinoza,  and  lately  revived  by  Stdhelin  and 
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Bertheau,  viz.  that  "  in  the  historical  books,  from  Gen*  i.  to  2  Kings 
xxv.,  in  the  form  and  connection  in  which  we  possess  them  now, 
we  have  not  several  historical  works  which  have  been  composed 
independently  of  one  another,  bnt  rather  a  connected  treatment  of 
the  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  the 
captivity"  (Bertheau),  or  u  one  work,  which  owes  its  present  form 
to  one  man,  or  at  any  rate  to  one  age"  (Stahelin).  The  arguments 
adduced  in  support  of  this  are  all  very  weak.  "  The  close  connec- 
tion in  which  these  writings  stand  to  one  another,  so  that  each  book 
in  succession  is  closely  connected  with  the  one  before  it,  and  pre- 
supposes all  that  the  latter  contains,  and  none  goes  back  to  an  earlier 
period  than  that  at  which  the  previous  book  closes"  (Stdhetin),  does 
prove  indeed  that  they  have  not  been  written  independently  of 
one  another ;  but  it  by  no  means  proves  that  they  belong  to  one 
author,  or  even  to  one  age.  Nor  can  we  infer  that  they  have  been 
composed  or  finally  revised  by  one  man,  from  the  fact,  "  that  very 
often,  in  some  one  writing,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  we  not  only 
find  two  different  styles,  or  a  totally  different  mode  of  description, 
so  that  we  can  with  certainty  conclude  that  the  work  is  founded 
upon  two  different  sources,  but  these  sources  run  through  writings 
that  are  separated  from  one  another,  and  are  frequently  ascribed  to 
entirely  different  ages."  For  the  circumstance,  that  a  writing  is 
founded  upon  two  sources,  is  no  proof  at  all  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  portion  of  a  larger  work;  and  the  proof  which  Stdhetin 
adduces  of  his  assertion,  that  the  same  source  runs  through  several 
of  the  works  in  question,  is  much  too  weak  and  untenable  to  be 
regarded  as  an  established  fact,  not  to  mention  that,  according  to 
the  first  rules  of  logic,  what  applies  to  several  cannot  therefore  be 
predicated  of  all.  The  actual  root  of  this  hypothesis  is  to  be  found 
in  the  naturalistic, assumption  of  modern  critics,  that  the  theocratic 
spirit,  which  is  common  to  all  the  prophetic  histories,  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  historical  facts,  but  was  simply  the  "  theocratic  prag- 
matism" of  the  historians  themselves,  which  had  at  the  most  a  certain 
subjective  Iruth,  but  no  objective  reality.  From  such  an  assump- 
tion, however,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  with 
regard  to  either  the  contents  or  the  origin  of  the  prophetic  histories 
of  the  Old  Testament. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CONTENTS,  DATE,  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  BOOK. 

|HE  book  of  Joshua  derives  its  name,  P&VT,  'Iycou?  Nam? 
or  via?  Navrj  (LXX.),  not  from  its  author,  but  from 
its  contents,  viz.  the  history  of  the  guidance  of  Israel 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land  promised  to  the 
fathers,  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.  It  commences  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Moses,  with  the  command  addressed  by  the 
Lord  to  Joshua,  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel  over  the  Jordan 
into  Canaan,  and  not  only  to  take  possession  of  this  land,  but  to 
divide  it  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  (chap.  i.  1-9),  and  closes  with 
the  death  and  burial  of  Joshua  and  his  contemporary,  the  high 
priest  Eleazar  (chap.  xxiv.  29-33).  The  contents  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts  of  nearly  equal  length, — the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(chap,  i.-xii.),  and  the  division  of  it  among  the  tribes  of  Israel 
(chap,  xii.-xxiv.) ;  chap.  i.  1-9  forming  the  introduction,  and  chap. 
xxiv.  29—33  the  conclusion.  After  the  introductory  notice,  that 
when  Moses  was  dead  the  Lord  commanded  Joshuk,  who  had 
been  called  to  be  the  leader  of  Israel  in  his  stead,  to  carry  out  the 
work  entrusted  to  him,  and  encouraged  him  by  the  promise  of  His 
omnipotent  help  in  the  completion  of  it  (chap.  i.  1-9),  the  history 
opens  in  the  first  party  (1)  with  the  preparations  made  by  Joshua 
for  advancing  into  Canaan ;  viz.  (a)  the  command  of  Joshua  to  the 
people  to  prepare  for  crossing  the  Jordan,  the  summons  to  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half  to  help  their  brethren  to  conquer  Canaan  (chap.  i. 
10-18),  and  the  despatch  of  spies  to  Jericho  (chap,  ii.) ;  (b)  the 
crossing  of  the  river,  which  had  been  laid  dry  by  a  divine  miracle 
(chap.  Hi.  and  iv.)  ;  and  (c)  the  preparation  of  Israel  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  land,  by  the  performance  of  circumcision  and  the 
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passover  at  Gilgal  (chap,  v.  1-12).  Then  follow  (2)  the  conquest 
and  subjugation  of  Canaan ;  viz.  (a)  the  commencement  of  it  by 
the  miraculous  fall  of  Jericho  (chap.  v.  13-vi.  27),  the  attack  upon 
Ai,  and  capture  of  that  town,  after  the  expiation  of  the  guilt  that 
had  been  brought  upon  the  congregation  through  the  sin  of  Achan 
against  the  ban  (chap,  vii.-viii.  29),  and  the  solemn  act  of  setting 
up  the  law  in  the  land  on  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (chap.  viii.  30-35) ; 
(6)  the  further  conquest  of  the  land  through  the  subjugation  of  the 
Gibeonites,  who  had  succeeded  surreptitiously  in  obtaining  a  treaty 
from  Israel  which  guaranteed  their  safety  (chap,  iz.) ;  the  two  great 
victories  over  the  allied  kings  of  Canaan  in  the  south  (chap,  x.) 
and  north  (chap,  xi.),  with  the  capture  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
the  land ;  and  lastly,  at  the  close  of  the  first  part,  the  list  of  the 
conquered  kings  (ch.  xii.).— The  second  part  commences  with  the 
command  of  God  to  Joshua  to  divide  the  whole  land  among  the 
nine  tribes  and  a  half  for  a  possession,  although  several  parts  of  it 
still  remained  unconquered ;  as  two  tribes  and  a  half  had  already 
received  from  Moses  their  inheritance  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan,  the  boundaries  and  towns  of  which  are  then  described 
(chap.  xiii.).  Accordingly  Joshua,  with  the  heads  of  the  people 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  proceeded  to  the  distribution  of  the 
land,  first  of  all  (a)  in  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  where  Caleb  was  the 
first  to  receive  his  inheritance  (chap,  xiv.),  and  then,  according  to 
the  lot,  the  tribes  of  Judah  (chap,  xv.)  and  Joseph,  i*.  Ephraim 
and  (half)  Manasseh  (chap.  xvi.  and  xvii.) ;  and  afterwards  (6)  at 
Shiloh,  where  the  tabernacle  was  first  of  all  erected,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  land  to  be  divided  written  down  (chap,  xviii.  1-10), 
and  then  the  rest  of  the  tribes — Benjamin  (chap,  xviii.  11-28), 
Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan  (chap,  xix.) 
— received  their  inheritance,  after  which  the  cities  of  refuge  were 
selected  (chap,  xx.),  and  forty-eight  cities  were  given  up  by  the 
twelve  tribes  for  the  Levites  to  occupy  (chap,  xxi.) ;  and  finally, 
(c)  the  warriors  belonging  to  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan  were  sent 
back  by  Joshua  to  their  own  inheritance  (chap.  xxii.).  To  this 
there  is  appended,  in  the  next  place,  an  account  of  what  Joshua 
did  towards  the  end  of  his  life  to  establish  the  tribes  of  Israel 
securely  in  their  inheritance :  viz.  (a)  an  exhortation  to  the  heads 
of  the  tribes,  who  were  gathered  round  him,  to  carry  out  their 
calling  with  fidelity  (chap,  xxiii.) ;  and  (b)  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant  at  the  diet  at  Shechem  (chap.  xxiv.  1-28).  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  account  of  the  close  of  Joshua's  life,  and  the  conclu- 
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sion  of  the  whole  book  (chap.  xxiv.  29-33).  Thus  the  two  parts 
or  halves  of  the  book  correspond  exactly  to  one  another,  both  in 
form  and  in  contents*  As  the  events  described  in  ch.  i.  10- v.  12 
were  preparatory  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  so  the  diets  held  by 
Joshua  after  the  distribution  of  the  land  by  lot  (chap.  xxiii.-xxiv. 
28)  had  no  other  object  than  to  establish  the  covenant  people 
firmly  in  the  inheritance  bestowed  upon  them  by  God,  by  exhort- 
ing them  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord.  And  just  as  chap.  xii.  rounds 
off  the  first  part,  as  a  kind  of  appendix  which  completes  the  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  the  land,  so  chap.  xxii.  is  obviously  an 
appendix  to  the  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  tribes,  which 
brings  to  a  close  the  dismission  of  the  people  to  the  separate  por- 
tions of  their  inheritance. 

The  book  of  Joshua  is  not  intended  merely  as  a  continuation  of 
the  history  of  Israel  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  death  of  Joshua, 
still  less  as  a  description  of  the  acts  of  Joshua  only.  The  purpose  of 
the  book  is  rather  to  show  how,  after  the  death  of  Moses,  the  faith- 
ful covenant  God  fulfilled  to  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  He  had 
adopted  as  His  people  of  possession  through  the  mediation  of  His 
servant,  the  promise  which  He  had  made  to  the  patriarchs ;  how  the 
Canaanites  were  destroyed,  and  their  land  given  to  the  tribes  of 
Israel  for  an  hereditary  possession  through  the  medium  of  Joshua, 
the  servant  of  Moses,  whom  he  had  consecrated  as  leader  of  the 
people  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  by  putting  some  of  his 
honour  upon  him.  As  the  servant  of  Moses  treading  in  his  foot- 
steps, Joshua  finished  the  work  which  Moses  was  not  allowed  to 
bring  to  a  conclusion  on  account  of  his  sin  at  the  water  of  strife, 
viz.  the  planting  and  establishment  of  Israel  in  Canaan,  the  land 
of  its  inheritance,  which  the  Lord  had  selected  for  His  dwelling 
(Ex.  xv.  17)  and  chosen  as  the  nursery  ground  of  His  kingdom. 
As  Joshua  simply  carried  on  in  this  respect,  and  brought  to  com- 
pletion, the  work  which  Moses  had  begun,  arranged,  and  set  on  foot, 
the  book  of  Joshua  is  naturally  connected  very  closely  with  the 
books  of  Moses,  though  without  forming  an  integral  part,  or  the 
last  portion  of  it,  and  without  being  written  by  Joshua  himself. 

The  origin  of  the  book  of  Joshua  is  involved  in  obscurity,  as 
we  can  neither  find  out  its  author,  nor  determine  with  certainty  the 
date  of  its  composition.  Whereas,  on  the  one  hand,  the  historical 
account  bears  throughout  the  mark  of  having  been  written  by  an 
eye-witness,  and  even  by  one  who  had  taken  part  in  the  events 
described,  and  the  description  given  of  the  possessions  allotted  to 
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the  different  tribes  according  to  their  respective  boundaries  and  the 
cities  which  they  contained  is  unquestionably  founded  upon  con- 
temporaneous writings,  and  in  one  passage  the  writer  actually  classes 
himself  with  those  who  crossed  over  Jordan  into  Canaan  under  the 
guidance  of  Joshua  (chap.  v.  1,  "  until  we  were  passed  over  ") ;  on 
the  other  hand  we  find  a  number  of  historical  statements  in  the 
book,  which  point  beyond  the  life  of  Joshua  and  are  opposed  to 
the  idea  that  it  was  written  by  Joshua  himself.  We  do  not  in- 
clude in  these  either  the  closing  accounts  of  the  death  of  Joshua 
and  Eleazar  (chap.  xxiv.  29,  33),  or  the  allusion  to  the  "  book  of 
the  righteous"  (chap.  x.  13) :  for  these  accounts  might  have  been 
appended  to  a  writing  of  Joshua's  by  a  later  hand,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  the  book  of  the  righteous  is  not  a  work 
that  was  composed  after  the  time  of  Joshua,  but  a  collection  of 
odes  in  praise  of  the  acts  of  the  Lord  in  Israel,  which  were  com- 
posed by  pious  minstrels  during  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and  were 
added  one  by  one  to  this  collection.  Even  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  statement  that  this  or  the  other  has  continued  "  to  this  day," 
furnishes  no  certain  proof  that  the  book  was  not  written  in  the 
closing  years  of  Joshua's  life,  when  we  consider  the  purely  relative 
signification  of  the  formula,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  connection 
with  things  that  only  lasted  a  few  years.  Apart  from  such  passages 
as  chap.  xxii.  3,  17,  and  xxiii.  8,  9,  in  which  no  one  has  discovered 
any  allusion  to  a  later  time  than  that  of  Joshua,  we  find  the  formula 
"  to  this  day"  in  chap.  iv.  9,  v.  9,  vi.  25,  vii.  26,  viii.  28,  29,  ix.  27, 
xiii.  13,  xiv.  14,  xv.  63,  and  xvi.  10.  But  if  the  remark  made  in 
chap.  vi.  25  with  regard  to  Rahab,  "  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto 
this  day,"  was  certainly  written  during  her  lifetime,  such  statements 
as  that  the  first  encampment  of  Israel  in  Canaan  "  is  called  Gilgal 
unto  this  day,"  on  account  of  the  circumcision  of  the  people  that 
took  place  there,  and  that  the  valley  in  which  Achan  was  stoned  is 
called  Achor  "unto  this  day"  (chap.  v.  9,  vii.  26),  or' that  the 
memorial  stones  set  up  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  (chap.  iv.  9),  and 
the  heaps  of  stones  raised  upon  the  bodies  of  Achan  and  the  king 
of  Ai  (chap.  vii.  26,  viii.  29),  remain  "untothis  day;"  that  "unto 
this  day"  Ai  remains  an  heap  (chap.  viii.  28),  the  Gibeonites  are 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  congregation  (chap.  ix. 
27),  and  Hebron  is  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  (chap.  xiv.  14) ;  that 
the  Geshurites  and  Maachathites  have  not  been  expelled  (chap.  xiii. 
13),  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  Gezer  (chap.  xv.  63,  xvi. 
10),  but  dwell  among  and  by  the  side  of  Israel  "  unto  this  day," 
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may  be  just  as  easily  understood,  if  they  were  made  ten  or  fifteen 
years  after  the  conquest  and  division  of  Canaan,  as  if  they  were 
made  after  an  interval  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  years.  For  even  in 
giving  names,  the  remark  that  the  new  name  has  remained  to  this 
day  is  of  greater  significance  at  the  end  of  ten  years  than  after  an 
interval  of  a  century,  since  its  permanence  would  be  fully  secured 
if  it  made  its  way  to  general  adoption  during  the  first  ten  years. 
The  formula  "to  this  day"  proves  nothing  more  than  that  the 
written  record  was  not  quite  contemporaneous  with  the  events ;  but 
it  does  not  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  the  book  itself  was  written 
several  generations,  or  even  centuries,  after  the  settlement  of  Israel 
in  Canaan. 

It  is  different  with  the  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  Hebron  by 
Caleb,  Debir  by  Othniel,  and  Leshem  by  the  Danites  (chap.  xv. 
13-19  and  xix.  47).  Considered  by  themselves,  these  conquests 
could  no  doubt  have  taken  place  before  the  death  of  Joshua,  as  he 
lived  for  some  time  after  the  distribution  of  the  land  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  different  tribes  in  the  possessions  allotted  to  them 
(compare  chap.  xix.  50  and  xxiii.  1,  with  chap.  xxii.  4  and  xxi. 
43,  44).  But  if  we  compare  these  accounts  with  the  parallel 
accounts  of  the  same  conquests  in  Judg.  i.  10-16  and  xviii.,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  after  Joshua's  death  that  the  places 
mentioned  were  taken  permanently  from  the  Canaanites,  and  came 
into  the  actual  and  permanent  possession  of  the  Israelites.  For, 
according  to  Judg.  i.  1-15,  the  Israelites  inquired  of  the  Lord,  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,  who  should  begin  the  war  with  the  Canaan- 
ites, i.e.  with  those  who  had  not  yet  been  destroyed,  and  received 
this  reply,  "  Judah  shall  go  up :  behold,  I  have  delivered  the  land 
into  his  hand;"  whereupon  Judah  and  Simeon  smote  the  Canaan- 
ites at  Bezek,  then  advanced  against  Jerusalem,  took  this  city 
and  set  it  on  fire,  and  "  afterward"  (ver.  9)  proceeded  against  the 
Canaanites  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  south,  and  took  Hebron 
and  Debir.  From  this  account  it  is  evident  at  once  that  even  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death  of  Joshua, 
and  that  even  then  the  Jebusites  were  not  driven  out  of  Jerusalem, 
but  continued  to  dwell  there  by  the  side  of  the  Benjamites  (Judg. 
i.  21),  so  that  the  same  statement  in  Joshua  xv.  63  also  points 
beyond  the  death  of  Joshua.  It  is  equally  evident  from  Judg. 
xviii.  that  the  Danites  of  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  did  not  enter  upon  the 
expedition  against  Leshem  or  Laish  till  after  Joshua's  death.  This 
also  applies  to  the  other  statements  concerning  the  failure  to  expel 
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the  Canaan  it es  out  of  different  districts  and  towns,  which  are  com- 
mon to  this  book  and  the  book  of  Judges  (compare  chap.  xiii.  2-5, 
xvi.  10,  and  xvii.  11,  12,  with  Judg.  iii.  3,  i.  29,  and  i.  27,  28),  so 
that  we  might  infer  from  every  one  of  these  passages  that  this  book 
of  Joshua  was  not  written  till  after  Joshua's  death,  and  therefore 
that  the  closing  accounts  of  his  death  in  chap.  xxiv.  29-33  formed 
a  part  of  the  original  work. 

If  we  endeavour  to  determine  the  date  of  composition  more 
exactly,  we  have  first  of  all  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  the  wars 
and  conquests  just  referred  to  cannot  have  occurred  a  very  long 
time  after  Joshua's  death  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  that  when  the  different  tribes  of  Israel  proceeded 
into  their  different  possessions,  even  if  they  did  not  commence  the 
attack  upon  the  remaining  Canaanites  immediately,  they  would 
certainly  do  so  very  soon,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  complete 
and  undisputed  possession  of  the  land.  Moreover,  when  the  division 
of  the  land  by  lot  took  place,  Caleb  was  eighty-five  years  old ;  and 
yet  he  lived  to  see  the  capture  of  Hebron  and  Debir,  and  even  took 
part  in  it,  inasmuch  as  he  not  only  promised  but  was  able  to  give 
his  daughter  to  the  conqueror  of  Debir  for  a  wife  (chap.  xv.  13-19 ; 
Judg,  i.  11  sqq.).  It  was  no  doubt  shortly  after  these  wars,  in 
which  Judah  took  possession  of  the  mountains,  but  was  unable  to 
destroy  the  Canaanites  who  dwelt  in  the  valley,  because  of  their 
possessing  iron  chariots  (Judg.  i.  19),  that  the  Danites  felt  obliged 
to  go  northwards  to  conquer  Leshem,  and  take  it  for  a  possession, 
on  account  of  the  inheritance  assigned  them  by  lot  between  Judah 
and  Ephraim  being  too  small  for  them,  because  the  Canaanites  had 
not  been  expelled.  And  whilst  all  these  occurrences,  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  fell  within  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  death  of  Joshua,  we  can  find  distinct  evidence  in 
the  book  itself  that  it  was  not  written  after,  but  before,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  in  Israel.  According  to  chap.  xvi.  10,  the 
Canaanites  were  still  dwelling  in  Gezer ;  yet  they  were  destroyed 
at  the  close  of  David's  reign,  or  the  commencement  of  that  of 
Solomon,  when  Pharaoh,  the  king  of  Egypt,  conquered  the  town 
(1  Kings  ix.  16).  According  to  chap.  xv.  63,  the  Jebusites  had  not 
yet  been  driven  out  of  Jerusalem ;  but  this  was  accomplished  by 
David  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  over  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
(2  Sam.  v.  3,  6-9).  According  to  chap.  ix.  27,  the  place  for  the 
temple  had  not  yet  been  chosen,  but  this  was  done  in  the  time  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18  sqq. ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  16  sqq).     And  the 
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Gibeonites  were  still  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the 
congregation  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  which 
Joshua  and  the  elders  had  made  with  them ;  whereas  this  treaty 
was  violated  by  Saul,  who  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  Gibeonites 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  1  sqq.).  If  we  add  to  this,  that  our  bpok  shows  no 
traces  whatever  of  later  times  and  circumstances  either  in  its  style 
or  contents,  but  that  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  Pentateuch 
in  the  language  as  well  as  in  its  peculiar  stand-point, — for  example, 
when  the  only  Phoenicians  mentioned  are  the  Sidonians,  and  they 
are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Canaanites  who  were  to  be 
destroyed  (chap.  xiii.  4-6),  whereas  in  the  time  of  David  we  find 
the  circumstances  entirely  changed  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  1  Kings  v.  15  ; 
1  Chron.  xiv.  1)  ;  and  again  when  Sidon  is  referred  to  as  the  chief 
city  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  epithet  "  great"  is  applied  to  it  (chap.  xi. 
8,  xix.  28),  whereas  Tyre  had  outstripped  Sidon  even  in  the  days 
of  David, — the  conclusion  becomes  an  extremely  probable  one,  that 
the  book  was  written  not  later  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  in  all  probability  by  one  of  the  elders 
who  crossed  the  Jordan  with  Joshua,  and  had  taken  part  in  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (vid.  chap.  v.  1,  6),  but  who  survived  Joshua 
a  considerable  time  (chap.  xxiv.  31 ;  Judg.  ii.  7). 

But  even  if  the  book  of  Joshua  was  not  composed  till  some  time 
after  the  events  recorded  (and  the  authorship  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty),  this  does  not  affect  its  historico-prophetic  character; 
for  both  the  contents  and  form  of  the  book  show  it  to  be  an  in- 
dependent and  simple  work  composed  with  historical  fidelity,  and  a 
work  which  is  as  thoroughly  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament  revelation  as  the  Pentateuch  itself.  However  closely  it 
is  connected  with  the  Pentateuch  both  in  language  and  contents, 
there  is  no  tenable  ground  for  the  hypothesis  set  up  in  various 
forms  by  modern  critics,  that  it  has  arisen,  just  like  the  Pentateuch, 
from  the  fusion  of  two  or  three  earlier  writings,  and  was  composed 
by  the  so-called  "  Deuteronomist."  For,  even  if  we  leave  altogether 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  this  hypothesis  is  unfounded  and  untenable 
in  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  supposed  community  of  author- 
ship between  the  book  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Deuteronomy,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  revised  form  in  which  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  is  founded  chiefly  upon  the  opinion  that  the  death 
of  Moses,  with  which  the  Pentateuch  closes,  "does  not  form  a 
fitting  conclusion  for  a  work  which  commenced  with  the  creation, 
and  treated  the  earlier  history  in  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done 
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in  the  Pentateuch;"  because  "it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a 
historical  work,  which  was  written  at  any  rate  some  time  after  the 
conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  should  describe 
all  the  preparations  that  were  made  for  the  conquest  of  the  land, 
and  then  break  off  without  including  either  the  capture  of  the 
land,  or  the  division  of  it  among  the  remaining  tribes"  {BleeJcs 
Einleitung,  Stdhelin,  and  others).  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  "  some  time  after  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,"  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  historical  work  in  the  sense  intended  by  these  critics.  It  is  the 
law  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which,  as  even  Bleek  admits, 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  an  appropriate  close.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  although  the  book  of  Joshua  is  closely  connected  with 
the  Pentateuch,  and  carries  on  the  history  to  the  conquest  of  the 
promised  land  by  the  Israelites,  there  is  evidence  that  it  is  an  inde- 
pendent work,  in  the  fact  that  it  repeats  the  account  of  the  conquest 
of  the  land  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  its  distribution  by  Moses 
among  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  and  also  of  the  cities  of  refuge 
which  Moses  had  already  appointed  in  that  part  of  the  land,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  full  and  complete  account  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  made  by  God  to  the  patriarchs,  that  their  seed  should 
receive  the  land  of  Canaan  for  a  possession ;  and  still  more  in  the 
peculiarities  of  language  by  which  it  is  obviously  distinguished  from 
the  books  of  Moses.  In  the  book  of  Joshua  not  only  do  we  find 
none  of  the  archaisms  which  run  pretty  uniformly  through  all  the 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  such  as  wn  for  tfn.  nja  for  mya,  tan 
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for  np»n7  and  other  words  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch ; 
but  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  words  and  expressions  which  never 
occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  e.g.  the  constant  form  Irpr  (chap.  ii.  1-3, 
etc.,  in  all  twenty-six  times)  instead  of  the  form  irrv,  which  is  quite 
as  uniformly  adopted  in  the  Pentateuch  (Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3, 
etc.,  in  all  eleven  times)  :  also  TK&OQ,  for  the  kingdom  of  Sihon 
and  Og  (chap.  xiii.  12,  21,  27,  30,  31),  instead  of  nateo  (Num. 
xxxii.  33 ;  Deut.  iii.  4,  10,  etc.)  ;  Kte?  (chap.  xxiv.  19)  instead  of 
N3g  (Ex.  xx.  5,  xxxiv.  14 ;  Deut.  iv.  24,  v.  9,  etc.)  ;  ypfc*,  fama 
(chap.  vi.  27,  ix.  9),  for  VW&  (Gen.  xxix.  13,  etc.)  ;  tfP  (chap.  xxii. 
25)  for  nwv  (Deut.  iv.  10,  v.  26,  etc.) ;  and  lastly,  ^m  ntal 
(chap.  i.  14,  vi.  2,  viii.  3,  x.  7)  for  tyi  \J3  (Deut.  iii.  18)  ;  1*,  a 
bottle  (chap.  ix.  4,  13),  for  npn  (Gen.  xxi.  14,  15,  19) ;  rwfn,  to  set 
on  fire  or  burn  (chap.  viii.  8,  19) ;  n?V,  to  spring  down  (chap.  xv. 
18) ;  p?i?7  a  prince  or  leader  (chap.  x.  24) ;  ttpp,  to  rest  (chap.  xi.  23, 
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xiv.  15) ;  and  other  words  besides,  which  you  seek  for  in  vain  in 
the  Pentateuch,  whereas  they  frequently  occur  in  the  later  books.1 

Whilst  the  independence  of  the  book  of  Joshua  is  thus  placed 
beyond  all  doubt,  its  internal  unity,  or  the  singleness  of  the  author- 
ship, is  evident  in  general  from  the  arrangement  and  connection  of 
the  contents,  as  shown  above,  and  in  particular  from  the  fact,  that 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  book  we  neither  meet  with  material 
differences  or  discrepancies,  nor  are  able  to  detect  two  different 
styles.  The  attempt  which  was  formerly  made  by  De  Wette,  Hauff, 
and  others,  to  show  that  there  were  material  discrepancies  in  the 
different  parts,  has  been  almost  entirely  given  up  by  Bleek  and 
StdheUn  in  their  introductions.  What  Bleek  still  notices  in  this 
respect,  in  chaps,  iii.  and  iv.,  viii.  1-20  and  other  passages,  will  be 
examined  in  our  exposition  of  the  chapters  in  question,  along  with 
the  arguments  which  Knobel  employs  against  the  unity  of  the  book. 
The  many  traces  of  different  modes  of  thought  which  were  ad- 
duced by  StdheUn  in  1843,  have  been  dropped  in  his  special  intro- 
duction (1862)  :  the  only  one  that  he  insists  upon  now  is  the  fact, 
that  the  way  in  which  Joshua  acts  in  chap,  xviii.  1-10  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  chap.  xiv.  sqq. ;  and  that  in  the  historical  sections,  as  a 
rule,  Joshua  is  described  as  acting  very  differently  from  what  would 
be  expected  from  Num.  xxvii.  21,  inasmuch  as  he  acts  quite  inde- 
pendently, and  never  asks  the  high  priest  to  give  him  an  answer 
through  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  This  remark  is  so  far  correct, 
that  throughout  the  whole  book,  and  not  merely  in  the  historical 
sections,  Joshua  is  never  said  to  have  inquired  the  will  of  the  Lord 
through  the  medium  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  high  priest, 
and  Eleazar  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  historical  portions.  But 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  there  is  any  such  difference  in  the 
mode  of  thought  as  would  point  to  a  difference  of  authorship.   For, 

1  How  completely  the  hypothesis  that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  written  by 
the  Deuteronomist  is  wrecked  on  these  differences  in  language,  is  evident  even 
from  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  set  them  aside.  For  example,  when 
StdheUn  observes  that  the  later  editor  retained  the  form  SfTV  in  the  Pentateuch 

••  • 

as  he  found  it  in  the  original  work,  whereas  in  the  book  of  Joshua  he  altered 
the  original  work  into  the  form  he  commonly  used,  this  assumption  is  just  as 
incredible  as  the  hitherto  unheard  of  assertion  that  the  archaistic  use  of  tftn  as 
a  feminine  instead  of  fcCn  is  traceable  to  a  later  form.    What  can  have  induced 

the  later  editor,  then,  to  alter  the  form  roi>DD,  which  he  so  commonly  uses  in 

Deuteronomy,  into  TO7DD  in  Joshua  ?    The  "  reliable "  Bleek  prefers,  there- 

t  :  - 

fore,  to  take  no  notice  of  these  differences,  or  at  least  to  express  no  opinion 
about  them. 
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on  the  one  hand,  Joshua  is  blamed  in  chap.  ix.  14  for  having  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Gibeonites,  without  asking  at  the  mouth  of 
Jehovah,  and  in  this  there  is  evidently  a  gentle  allusion  to  Num. 
xxvii.  21;  and  on  the  other  hand,  even  Num.  xxvii.  21  by  no  means 
implies  that  God  would  only  make  known  His  will  to  Joshua 
through  the  Urim  and  Thummim :  so  that  when  Joshua  is  there 
referred  to  the  high  priest  for  instructions,  all  other  communications, 
such  as  those  which  he  received  directly  from  the  Lord  with  regard 
to  the  conquest  and  division  of  Canaan,  are  thereby  precluded.  If 
the  Lord  made  known  to  him  what  he  was  to  do  in  this  respect, 
partly  by  the  direct  communication  of  His  will,  and  partly  by  His 
angel  (chap.  v.  13  sqq.),  there  was  no  occasion  at  all  for  Eleazar  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  historical  portion  of  the  book,  since  the  direction 
of  the  army  to  fight  battles  and  conquer  towns  did  not  form  part  of 
the  official  functions  of  the  high  priest,  even  if  he  did  accompany 
Joshua  in  his  campaigns.  In  the  geographical  portion,  however, 
Eleazar  is  only  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  committee  of  heads 
of  the  nation  appointed  according  to  the  law  in  Num.  xxxiv.  17  sqq. 
for  the  distribution  of  the  land  (chap.  xiv.  1,  xix.  51,  xxi.  1)  ;  and 
even  here  he  does  not  stand  out  with  any  peculiar  prominence,  as 
Joshua  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  whole  nation  when  this  was  per- 
formed (chap.  xiii.  1,  7).  Consequently,  not  only  did  Caleb  apply 
to  Joshua  with  the  request  for  the  inheritance  promised  him  by  the 
Lord  (chap.  xiv.  6  sqq.)  ;  but  even  in  other  cases,  where  there  was 
no  reason  for  enumerating  the  different  members  of  the  commission 
for  dividing  the  land,  Joshua  is  mentioned  as  appointing  and  super- 
intending the  casting  of  the  lots  (chap,  xviii.  3-10,  xx.  1).  The 
proofs  adduced  of  the  "  double  style"  of  the  book  are  equally  weak. 
The  principal  ones  are  the  fact,  that  the  word  generally  used  for 
tribe  in  the  historical  sections  is  shebet,  whereas  matteh  is  the  word 
employed  in  the  geographical  sections,  and  that  in  the  latter  the 
word  machaloketh  is  altogether  wanting  (chap.  xi.  23,  xii.  7).  But 
the  interchange  of  shebet  and  matteh  may  be  fully  explained  from 
the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  these  two  words,  shebet  denoting 
the  tribe  as  a  political  corporation,  possessing  independence  and 
power,  and  matteh  having  simple  regard  to  its  genealogical  aspect, — 
a  distinction  which  is  not  overthrown  by  the  assurance,  that  "  in 
chap.  vii.  14,  16,  18,  and  xxii.  1,  as  compared  with  chap.  xiiL  29, 
and  in  chap.  iii.  12,  as  compared  with  Num.  xxxiv.  18,  the  charge 
is  perfectly  arbitrary."  But  whether  it  be  involuntary  or  carefully 
considered,  there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  that  there  have  been 
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two  writers  engaged  upon  the  work,  for  the  simple  reason  that  both 
words  occur  in  the  historical  as  well  as  the  geographical  sections, — 
sometimes,  in  fact,  in  the  very  same  verse,  e.g.  chap.  xiii.  29  and 
Num.  xviii.  2,  where  we  cannot  possibly  imagine  a  fusion  of  dif- 
ferent documents  to  have  taken  place.  (For  further  remarks,  see 
at  chap.  vii.  1.)  The  word  machaloketk,  however,  is  not  synony- 
mous with  mishpacliah,  as  Stdhelin  supposes,  but  denotes  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  tribes  into  families,  fathers'  houses  and  families ; 
and  this  also  not  only  occurs  in  chap.  xi.  23  and  xii.  7,  but  in  the 
geographical  portion  also,  in  chap,  xviii.  10.  The  other  remark, 
viz.  that  "  in  the  place  of  the  fibK  H5W,  who  are  the  leading  actors 
in  the  geographical  sections,  we  find  the  elders,  judges,  heads 
UWO  and  D^itpt?  in  the  historical,  or  else  simply  the  shoterim  (chap, 
i.  10,  iii.  2,  viii.  33,  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  1),  or  the  elders,"  is  neither  quite 
correct,  nor  in  the  least  degree  conclusive.  It  is  incorrect,  inas- 
much as  even  in  the  geographical  portion,  namely  chap.  xvii.  4,  the 
BWto  are  mentioned  instead  of  the  nbK  >fi^n,  along  with  Eleazar 
and  Joshua.  But  the  notion  upon  which  this  argument  is  founded 
is  still  more  erroneous,  viz.  that  "  the  DWfcO,  libit  Wi,  D^pT,  ttDfitf 
and  Dntpb*  are  all  the  same,  as  we  may  clearly  see  from  Deut.  i.  15 ;" 
for  the  identity  of  the  terms  elders  and  heads  with  the  terms  judges 
and  officers  (shoterim)  cannot  possibly  be  inferred  from  this  passage, 
in  which  the  judges  and  shoterim  are  said  to  have  been  chosen  from 
the  elders  of  the  nation.  Even  the  "  heads  of  the  fathers'  houses" 
(see  at  Ex.  vi.  14)  were  only  a  section  of  the  princes  and  heads  of 
the  nation,  and  those  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  are  simply 
those  who  were  elected  as  members  of  the  distribution  committee, 
and  who  are  naturally  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  division  of 
the  land  by  lot ;  whereas  the  judges  and  shoterim  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  for  this  very  reason  are  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the 
geographical  sections. — And  if,  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  the 
words,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  facts,  all  the  peculiarities  that 
we  meet  with  in  the  different  parts  of  the  book  may  be  explained 
in  this  way,  and  the  seeming  differences  brought  into  harmony.  In 
a  work  which  embraces  two  such  different  subjects  as  the  forcible 
conquest  and  the  peaceable  distribution  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
same  ideas  and  expression  cannot  possibly  be  constantly  recurring, 
if  the  words  are  to  be  at  all  in  conformity  with  the  actual  contents. 
And  not  the  smallest  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  differences 
as  these  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  book  ;  much  less  can 
they  be  adduced  as  proofs  of  diversity  of  authorship.    Moreover,  the 
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unity  of  authorship  is  not  to  be  overthrown  by  proving,  or  showing 
it  to  be  probable,  that  the  author  made  use  of  written  documents 
for  some  of  the  sections — such,  for  example,  as  the  official  records 
prepared  for  the  distribution  of  the  land  by  lot — in  his  description 
of  the  possessions  of  the  different  tribes. 

Lastly,  the  historical  fidelity  of  the  book  of  Joshua  cannot  justly 
be  called  in  question ;  and  so  far  as  all  the  narratives  and  descrip- 
tions are  concerned,  which  lie  within  the  sphere  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  this  is  generally  admitted.  This  applies  not  only  to 
the  description  of  the  possessions  of  the  different  tribes  according 
to  their  boundaries  and  towns,  which  are  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  derived  from  authentic  records,  but  to  such 
historical  passages  as  the  words  of  Caleb  (chap.  xiv.  6  sqq.),  the 
address  of  Phinehas,  and  the  reply  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  (chap, 
xxii.),  the  complaint  of  the  children  of  Joseph  on  account  of  the 
8mallness  of  the  possessions  that  had  fallen  to  their  lot,  and  Joshua's 
answer  (chap.  xvii.  14  sqq.),  which  are  so  thoroughly  original,  and  so 
perfectly  appropriate  to  the  persons  and  circumstances,  that  their 
historical  credibility  cannot  be  disputed.1  It  is  chiefly  at  the  mira- 
culous occurrences  that  the  opponents  of  the  biblical  revelation  have 
taken  offence :  partly  therefore  because  of  the  miracles  themselves, 
and  partly  because  the  statement  that  God  commanded  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Canaanites  is  irreconcilable  with  correct  (?)  views  of 
the  Godhead,  they  deny  the  historical  character  of  the  whole  book. 
But  the  miracles  recorded  in  this  book  do  not  stand  alone ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  great  work 
of  divine  revelation,  and  the  redemption  of  the  human  race ;  so  that 
it  is  only  through  unscriptural  assumptions  as  to  the  character  of 
God,  and  His  operations  in  nature  and  the  world  of  men,  that  they 
can  be  pronounced  unreal,  or  altogether  denied.  And  the  objec- 
tion, that  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  as  an  act  commanded 
by  God,  "  cannot  be  reconciled  even  with  only  half  correct  notions 
of  the  Deity,"  as  EicJihorn  maintains,  rests  upon  totally  unscriptural 
and  irrational  views  of  God  and  the  divine  government,  which 

1  Even  Eichhorn,  for  example,  says  in  his  Introduction,  "  The  words  of 
Caleb,  in  chap.  xiv.  1  sqq.,  in  which  he  asks  for  the  inheritance  that  had  been 
promised  him* ,  bear  too  strongly  the  characteristics  of  an  appeal  from  the  mouth 
of  an  old  man  of  eighty  years  of  age,  and  breathe  too  thoroughly  in  every  word 
his  spirit,  and  age,  and  peculiar  situation,  for  it  to  be  possible  that  it  should  be 
merely  the  composition  of  a  later  writer,  who  placed  himself  in  imagination  in 
his  situation,  and  put  the  words  into  his  mouth." 
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deny  a  priori  all  living  influence  on  the  part  of  the  "Deity"  upon 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  But  the  true  God  is  not  a  Deity 
who  can  neither  help  nor  injure  men  (Jer.  x.  5) ;  He  is  the  al- 
mighty creator,  preserver,  and  governor  of  the  world.  This  God  was 
Jehovah,  who  chose  Israel  for  His  own  people,  "  a  living  God, .  an 
everlasting  King"  (Jer.  x.  10) ;  who  not  only  fixed  for  the  nations 
the  bounds  of  their  habitations,  but  their  appointed  times  as  well, 
that  they  should  seek  Him,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him,  and 
find  Him  (Deut.  xxxii.  8 ;  Acts  xvii.  26,  27) ;  who,  because  He 
has  given  to  every  nation  upon  earth  life  and  being,  property  and 
land,  to  be  rightly  used,  and  to  promote  their  own  happiness  through 
the  glorification  of  the  name  of  God,  possesses  both  the  power  and 
the  right  to  deprive  them  of  all  their  possessions,  and  wipe  out 
every  trace  of  them  from  the  earth,  if  they  dishonour  and  disgrace 
the  name  of  God  by  an  obstinate  abuse  of  the  blessings  and  gifts 
entrusted  to  them.  Thus  the  only  true  God,  who  judges  the  earth 
in  eternally  unchangeable  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  manifests 
His  wrath  in  great  judgments,  as  well  as  His  mercy  in  innumerable 
blessings  to  all  the  children  of  men,  had  promised  to  Abraham  that 
He  would  give  him  the  land  of  Canaan  for  a  possession  for  his 
seed  the  children  of  Israel,  when  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites,  who 
possessed  it  at  that  time,  was  full,  ue.  had  reached  its  full  measure 
(Gen.  xii.  7,  xv.  13-16).  The  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites,  there- 
fore, from  possessions  which  they  had  no  doubt  rightfully  held,  but 
to  which  they  had  forfeited  their  right  through  the  misuse  they  had 
made  of  them,  is  to  be  regarded  quite  as  decidedly  as  an  act  of 
penal  justice  on  the  part  of  God,  as  the  presentation  of  this  land  to 
Israel  was  an  act  of  His  free  grace;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Canaanites  by  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  their  capture  of  the  pos- 
session which  the  Canaanites  had  forfeited  through  their  sins  (vid. 
Lev.  xviii.  24-28 ;  Deut.  xii.  29-31),  was  perfectly  justifiable,  if,  as 
our  book  affirms,  the  Israelites  were  only  acting  as  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lord.  It  is  true  they  were  not  warranted  in 
carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Canaanites  simply 
because  the  land  had  been  given  them  by  God,  any  more  than  David 
was  warranted  in  putting  Saul  to  death  and  wresting  the  kingdom 
from  him,  although  he  had  been  rejected  by  the  Lord,  simply 
because  Samuel  had  promised  him  the  kingdom  by  the  command  of 
God,  and  had  even  anointed  him  king  over  Israel.  But  the  Israelites 
did  not  proceed  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  of  their  own  accord,  or 
by  their  own  power;  they  were  brought  out  of  this  land  of  their 
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bondage  by  the  God  of  their  fathers  with  a  mighty  arm,  and  led  by 
Him  through  the  wilderness  into  the  promised  land.  Joshua  acted, 
as  Moses  had  done  before  him,  by  the  immediate  command  of  God ; 
and  the  fact  that  this  command  was  real  and  well-founded,  and  not 
a  mere  fancy,  is  proved  by  the  miraculous  signs  through  which  God 
accredited  the  armies  of  Israel  as  the  servants  of  His  judicial  right- 
eousness, who  were  fighting  in  His  name  and  by  His  command, 
when  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  divided  the  waters  of  Jordan 
before  them,  threw  down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  filled  the  Canaanites 
with  fear  and  despair,  killed  them  with  hailstones  at  Gibeon,  and 
brought  to  nought  all  their  plans  and  endeavours  to  resist  the 
advance  of  Israel,  so  that  Joshua  smote  great  and  mighty  nations, 
and  no  one  could  stand  before  him.  Hence  the  Psalmist  was  able 
to  write,  "  Thou  didst  drive  out  the  heathen  with  Thy  hand,  and 
plantedst  them  (the  Israelites) ;  Thou  hast  destroyed  nations,  and 
cast  them  out.  For  they  got  not  the  land  in  possession  by  their  own 
sword,  neither  did  their  own  arm  help  them ;  but  Thy  right  hand, 
and  Thine  arm,  and  the  light  of  Thy  countenance,  because  Thou 
hadst  a  favour  unto  them"  (Ps.  xliv.  2, 3). — And  whilst  the  Israelites 
were  thus  proved  to  be  the  executors  of  the  penal  judgments  of 
God,  they  acted  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  vocation  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  carried  out  the  judgment  entrusted  to  them. 
They  submitted  cheerfully  and  obediently  to  all  the  appointments 
of  Joshua ;  they  sanctified  themselves  by  the  circumcision  of  all 
who  had  remained  uncircumcised  in  the  desert  and  by  keeping  the 
passover  at  Gilgal ;  they  set  up  the  law  of  the  Lord  upon  Ebal  and 
Gerizim ;  they  executed  the  ban  upon  the  Canaanites,  as  the  Lord 
had  commanded,  and  punished  Achan  and  his  house  for  transgress- 
ing this  ban,  that  they  might  expunge  the  sin  from  their  midst ; 
they  vowed,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  when  they  had  come 
into  peaceable  possession  of  the  promised  inheritance,  they  would 
renounce  all  idolatry,  would  serve  Jehovah  their  God  alone,  and 
would  hearken  to  His  voice,  to  renew  the  covenant  with  the  Lord ; 
and  they  served  the  Lord  as  long  as  Joshua  lived,  and  the  elders 
after  him,  who  knew  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  which  He  had  done 
for  Israel. — (For  further  remarks  upon  this  subject,  see  Hengsten- 
bergs  Dissertations  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  387-417,  Eng. 
trans.,  Art.  "  On  the  Right  of  the  Israelites  to  Palestine.") 

Thus  the  contents  of  the  book  have  their  higher  unity  and  their 
truth  in  the  idea  of  the  justice,  holiness,  and  grace  of  God,  as  they 
were  manifested  in  the  most  glorious  manner  in  the  great  historical 
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event  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  whole.  Whilst  justice  was 
revealed  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanites,  and  grace  in  that  of  the 
Israelites,  the  holiness  of  the  Almighty  God  was  manifested  in 
both, — in  the  Canaanites,  who  were  liable  to  judgment,  through 
their  destruction ;  and  in  the  Israelites,  who  were  chosen  to  fellow- 
ship with  the  Lord,  through  the  sanctification  of  their  lives  to  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  vocation,  both  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  glory  of  His  name. 

The  different  views  that  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  time 
when  the  book  was  written  are  given  more  fully  in  Keifs  Commen- 
tary on  Joshua  (1847,  Eng.  trans.  1857),  where  the  exegetical  aids 
are  also  given. 


EXPOSITION. 

THE    PREAMBLE. 

Chap.  i.  1-9. 


After  the  death  of  Moses  the  Lord  summoned  Joshua,  the  servant 
of  Moses,  whom  He  had  appointed  as  the  leader  of  Israel  into 
Canaan,  to  go  with  all  the  people  across  the  Jordan,  and  take  the 
land  which  had  been  promised  to  the  fathers  on  oath,  assuring  him 
at  the  same  time  of  His  powerful  aid,  on  condition  that  he  observed 
the  law  of  Moses  faithfully.  This  summons  and  promise  of  God 
form  the  preamble  to  the  whole  book,  which  is  linked  on  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  introductory  words,  "  And  it 
came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord," 
though  it  is  not  so  closely  connected  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  two  works  have  been  written  by  the  same  author. — Ver.  1. 
The  imperfect  with  vav  consec,  the  standing  mode  of  expressing 
a  continued  action  or  train  of  thought,  "  simply  attaches  itself  by 
the  conjunction  'and'  to  a  completed  action,  which  has  either 
been  mentioned  before,  or  is  supposed  to  be  well  known"  (Ewaldy 
§  231,  £.).  u  After  the  death  of  Moses?  ue.  after  the  expiration  of 
the  thirty  days  of  geiferal  mourning  for  him  (yid.  Deut.  xxxiv.  8). 
"  Servant  of  Jehovah"  is  a  standing  epithet  applied  to  Moses  as  an 
honourable  title,  and  founded  upon  Num.  xii.  7,  8  (vid.  Deut. 
xxxiv.  5;  1  Kings  viii.  56;  2  Kings  xviii.  12;  Ps.  cv.  26,  etc.). 
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On  "Joshua,  Moses'  minister"  see  at  Ex.  xvii.  9  and  Num.  xiii.  16. 
Minister  (meshareth),  as  in  Ex.  xxiv.  13,  etc.  Although  Joshua 
had  already  been  called  by  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  Moses  in  the  task  of  leading  the  people  into  Canaan 
(Num.  xxvii.  15  sqq.),  and  had  not  only  been  presented  to  the  people 
in  this  capacity,  but  had  been  instituted  in  this  office  by  the  Lord, 
with  the  promise  of  His  help  (Deut.  xxxi.  3-7  and  23),  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  him  a  second  time  after  the  death  of  Moses, 
with  the  command  to  enter  upon  the  office  to  which  he  had  been 
called,  and  with  the  promise  that  He  would  help  him  to  fulfil  its 
duties,  as  he  had  already  helped  His  servant  Moses.  "  Because  even 
some  of  the  bravest  men,  although  fully  prepared  beforehand,  either 
stand  still  or  hesitate  when  the  thing  has  to  be  done :  this  exhorta- 
tion to  Joshua,  to  gird  himself  at  once  for  the  expedition,  was  by 
no  means  superfluous ;  though  his  call  was  ratified  again  not  only 
for  his  own  sake,  but  in  order  that  the  people  might  not  hesitate  to 
follow  him  with  their  minds  collected  and  calm,  when  they  saw 
that  he  took  no  step  without  the  guidance  of  God"  {Calvin). — 
Joshua  received  this  word  of  the  Lord  by  a  direct  address  from 
God,  and  not  through  the  intervention  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
of  the  high  priest ;  for  this  appointed  medium  for  the  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God,  to  which  he  had  been  referred  on  the  occasion  of 
his  first  call  (Num.  xxvii.  21),  whenever  difficulties  should  arise  in 
connection  with  his  office,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  renewal  and 
confirmation  of  his  divine  calling,  since  the  thing  required  here  was 
not  merely  that  the  will  of  God  should  be  made  known  to  him,  but 
that  he  should  be  inspired  with  courage  and  strength  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  it,  i.e.  for  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  just  as  he 
afterwards  was  when  in  front  of  the  fortified  town  of  Jericho  which 
he  was  directed  to  take,  where  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
him  and  assured  him  of  its  fall  (chap.  v.  13).  Moreover,  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  formed  part  of  the  work  which  the  Lord  entrusted  to  His 
servant  Moses,  and  in  which  therefore  Joshua  was  now  Moses* 
successor.  Consequently  the  Lord  would  be  with  him  as  He  had 
been  with  Moses  (ver.  5) ;  and  for  this  reason  He  revealed  His  will 
directly  to  him,  as  He  had  done  to  Moses,  though  without  talking 
with  him  mouth  to  mouth  (Num.  xii.  8). — Ver.  2.  As  Moses  had 
died  without  having  brought  the  Israelites  to  Canaan,  Joshua  was 
to  arise  and  go  with  all  the  nation  over  this  Jordan  (i.e.  the  river 
then  before  him)  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  would  give  them. — 
Ver.  3.  "  Namely,  every  place  that  the  sole  of  your  foot  sliall  tread 
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upon"  i.e.  I  have  given  you  the  whole  land,  not  excepting  a  single 
foot's  breadth.  The  perfect,  " / have  given"  refers  to  the  counsel 
of  God  as  having  been  formed  long  before,  and  being  now  about  to 
be  carried  into  execution.  These  words,  which  are  connected  with 
Deut.  xi.  24,  so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  rest  upon  the  promise 
of  God  in  Ex.  xxiii.  30,  31,  to  which  the  words  "as  I  said  unto 
Moses"  refer. — Ver.  4.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  are  given  as  in 
Deut.  xi.  24,  with  the  simple  difference  in  form,  that  the  boundary 
line  from  the  desert  (of  Arabia)  and  Lebanon,  i.e.  from  the  southern 
and  northern  extremity,  is  drawn  first  of  all  towards  the  east  to  the 
great  river,  the  Euphrates,  and  then  towards  the  west  to  "  the  great 
sea,  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun,"  i.e.  the  Mediterranean ;  /and 
then  between  these  two  termini  ad  quern  the  more  precise  definition  * 
is  inserted,  "  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites ; "  whereas  in  Deuteronomy 
the  southern,  northern,  and  eastern  boundaries  are  placed  in  anti- 
thesis to  the  western  boundary,  and  the  more  precise  definition  of 
the  country  to  be  taken  is  given  by  an  enumeration  of  the  different 
tribes  that  were  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Israelites  (ver.  23).  On 
the  oratorical  character  of  these  descriptions,  see  at  Gen.  xv.  18. 
The  demonstrative  pronoun  "this,"  in  connection  with  Lebanon, 
may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  Lebanon,  or  at  all  events  Anti- 
libanus,  was  visible  from  the  Israelitish  camp.  The  expression  "  the 
Hittites"  (see  at  Gen.  x.  15)  is  used  here  in  a  broader  sense  for 
Canaanites  in  general,  as  in  1  Kings  x.  29 ;  2  Kings  vii.  6 ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  3.  The  promise  in  ver.  5a  is  adopted  from  Deut.  xi.  25, 
where  it  was  made  to  the  whole  nation,  and  specially  transferred  to 
Joshua ;  and  ver.  56  is  repeated  from  Deut.  xxxi.  8,  as  compared 
with  ver.  6. — Vers.  6-9.  The  promise  is  followed  by  the  condition 
upon  which  the  Lord  would  fulfil  His  word.  Joshua  was  to  be 
firm  and  strong,  i.e.  well-assured,  courageous,  not  alarmed  (vid. 
Deut.  xxxi.  6).  In  the  first  place  (ver.  6),  he  was  to  rely  firmly 
upon  the  Lord  and  His  promise,  as  Moses  and  the  Lord  had  already 
told  him  (Deut.  xxxi.  7  and  23),  and  as  is  again  repeated  here, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  expression,  "  thou  shalt  divide  for  an 
inheritance"  recalls  to  mind  Deut.  i.  38,  iii.  28 ;  and  in  the  second 
place  (vers.  7,  8),  he  was  to  strive  to  attain  and  preserve  this  firm- 
ness by  a  careful  observance  of  the  law.  "  Observe  to  do"  etc.,  as 
Moses  had  already  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  (Deut. 
v.  29,  cf.  xxviii.  14  and  ii.  27).  The  suffix  in  W30  is  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that  the  speaker  had  the  book  of  the  law 
in  his  mind.    The  further  expansion,  in  ver.  8,  is  not  only  attached 
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to  the  exhortations,  with  which  Moses  urges  upon  all  the  people  in 
Deut.  vi.  6,  7,  and  xi.  18,  19,  an  uninterrupted  study  and  laying  to 
heart  of  the  commandments  of  God,  but  even  more  closely  to  the 
directions  to  the  king,  to  read  every  day  in  the  law  (Deut  xvii.  19). 
" Not  to  depart  out  of  the  mouth"  is  to  be  constantly  tit  the  mouth. 
The  law  is  in  our  mouth,  not  only  when  we  are  incessantly  preach- 
ing it,  but  when  we  are  reading  it  intelligently  for  ourselves,  or  con- 
versing about  it  with  others.  To  this  there  was  to  be  added  medi- 
tation, or  reflection  upon  it  both  day  and  night  (yid.  Fs.  i.  2).  run 
does  not  mean  theoretical  speculation  about  the  law,  such  as  the 
Pharisees  indulged  in,  but  a  practical  study  of  the  law,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  it  in  thought  and  action,  or  carrying  it  out  with 
the  heart,  the  mouth,  and  the  hand.  Such  a  mode  of  employing  it 
would  be  sure  to  be  followed  by  blessings.  "  T/ten  shall  thou  tnake 
thy  way  prosperous"  i.e.  succeed  in  all  thine  undertakings  (yid* 
Deut.  xxviii.  29),  "  arid  act  wisely"  (as  in  Deut.  xxix.  8). — Ver.  9. 
In  conclusion,  the  Lord  not  only  repeats  His  exhortation  to  firmness, 
but  the  promise  that  He  gave  in  vers.  5  and  6.  "  Have  I  not" 
(nonne)  is  a  rhetorical  mode  of  saying,  (l  Behold,  I  have,"  the  assur- 
ance being  clothed  in  the  form  of  an  affirmative  question.  On  the 
words  "  be  not  afraid"  etc.,  see  Deut.  xxxi.  6  and  8. 


I.— THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANAAN. 

Chap,  i.-xii. 

preparations  tor  entering  canaan.— chap.  i.  10-11.  24. 

In  consequence  of  the  divine  command  (chap.  i.  2-9),  Joshua 
began  without  delay  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  work  appointed  him  ;  first  of  all  by  issuing  instructions 
to  the  people  to  make  ready  for  crossing  the  river  (i.  10,  11)  ; 
secondly,  by  reminding  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Ma- 
nasseh  of  their  promise  to  help  the  other  tribes  to  conquer  Canaan, 
and  calling  upon  them  to  fulfil  it  (vers.  12-18) ;  and  thirdly,  by 
sending  two  spies  to  Jericho,  to  explore  the  land,  and  discover  the 
feelings  of  its  inhabitants  (chap.  ii.). 

Chap.  i.  10-18.  Preparations  for  crossing  the  Jordan. 
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— Vers.  10,  11.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  commands  of 
the  Lord,  Joshua  first  of  all  directed  the  officers  of  the  people 
(shoterim :  see  at  Ex.  v.  vi.),  whose  duty  it  was,  as  the  keepers  of 
the  family  registers,  to  attend  not  only  to  the  levying  of  the  men 
who  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  army,  but  also  to  the  circulation  of 
the  commands  of  the  general,  to  issue  orders  to  the  people  in  the 
camp  to  provide  themselves  with  food,  so  that  they  might  cross  the 
Jordan  within  three  days,  and  take  the  land  that  was  promised 
them  by  God.  By  zedah,  provision  for  a  journey  (Gen.  xlii.  25, 
etc.),  we  are  not  to  understand  manna,  for  that  had  already  ceased 
(see  at  chap.  v.  12),  but  simply  the  natural  produce  of  the  inhabited 
country.  The  expression  " in  three  days"  i.e.,  as  we  may  see  from 
comparing  Gen.  xl.  13,  19,  with  ver.  20,  on  the  third  day  from  the 
publication  of  the  command,  "  will  ye  go  over  the  Jordan"  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  prediction  of  the  time  when  the  crossing  actually 
took  place,  but  to  be  taken  as  the  latest  time  that  could  be  allowed 
to  the  people  to  prepare  for  crossing :  viz.  in  this  sense,  "  Prepare 
you  victuals  for  crossing  over  the  Jordan  within  three  days,"  i.e. 
that  you  may  be  able  to  leave  Shittim  within  that  time,  to  cross 
over  the  Jordan,  and  commence  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  If  we 
understand  the  words  in  this  way,  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
chap.  ii.  and  iii.  According  to  chap.  ii.,  Joshua  sent  out  spies  from 
Shittim  to  Jericho,  who  were  obliged  to  hide  themselves  for  three 
days  in  the  mountains  after  their  flight  from  that  city  (chap.  ii.  22), 
before  they  could  return  to  the  Israelitish  camp ;  so  that  they  were 
absent  three  or  four  days  at  any  rate,  and  came  back  at  the  earliest 
in  the  evening  or  night  of  the  fourth  day  after  they  had  been  sent 
out.  It  was  not  till  the  morning  after  this  that  the  Israelites  left 
Shittim  and  proceeded  to  the  Jordan,  where  they  halted  again. 
Then,  three  days  afterwards,  they  went  across  the  river  (chap.  iii. 
1,  2),  so  that  at  least  4  +  1  +  3,  i.e.  eight  whole  days  must  have 
intervened  between  the  day  when  the  spies  were  sent  out  and  the 
day  on  which  the  people  crossed  the  river.  Joshua  no  doubt 
intended  to  proceed  to  the  Jordan  and  cross  it  within  three  days 
after  despatching  the  spies  ;  he  therefore  sent  the  spies  to  Jericho 
on  the  same  day  on  which  he  issued  the  command  to  the  people  to 
prepare  for  crossing  within  three  days,  so  that  he  might  reasonably 
hope  that  they  would  fulfil  their  commission  and  return  in  two  or 
three  days.  But  as  they  were  compelled  to  hide  themselves  for 
three  days  in  the  mountains,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected 
discovery  of  their  arrival  in  Jericho,  and  the  despatch  of  men  in 
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pursuit  of  them,  Joshua  could  not  remove  with  the  people  from 
Shittim  and  proceed  to  the  Jordan  till  the  day  after  their  return ; 
and  even  then  he  could  not  cross  the  river  at  once,  but  waited  three 
days  after  reaching  the  bank  of  the  river  before  he  crossed  to  the 
other  side  (vid.  chap.  iii.  1  sqq.).1 

Vers.  12-18.  Joshua's  appeal  to  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  to 
remember  the  condition  on  which  Moses  gave  them  the  land  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  for  an  inheritance,  and  to  fulfil  it,  met  with  a 
ready  response ;  so  that  these  tribes  not  only  promised  to  obey  his 
commandments  in  every  respect,  but  threatened  every  one  with 
death  who  should  refuse  obedience.  In  recalling  this  condition  to 
the  recollection  of  the  tribes  referred  to,  Joshua  follows  the  expres- 
sions in  Deut.  iii.  18-20,  where  Moses  himself  recapitulates  his 
former  command,  rather  than  the  original  passage  in  Num.  xxxii. 
The  expression  "  this  land"  shows  that  the  speaker  was  still  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan.  EF&fon,  with  the  loins  girded,  i.e.  prepared 
for  war,  synonymous  with  ^fy}.  in  Deut.  iii.  18  and  Num.  xxxii.  32 
(see  at  Ex.  xiii.  18).  ?*n  ^ifarta,  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour,  i.e. 
the  brave  warriors  (as  in  chap.  vi.  2,  viii.  3,  x.  7,  and  very  frequently 
in  the  later  books),  is  not  common  to  this  book  and  Deuteronomy, 
as  Knobel  maintains,  but  is  altogether  strange  to  the  Pentateuch 
(see  p.  9).  The  word  "all"  (ver.  14,  like  Num.  xxxii.  21,  27) 
must  not  be  pressed.  According  to  chap.  iv.  13,  there  were  only 
about  40,000  men  belonging  to  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  who  crossed 
the  Jordan  to  take  part  in  the  war ;  whereas,  according  to  Num. 
xxvi.  7,  18,  34,  there  were  110,000  men  in  these  tribes  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  so  that  70,000  must  have  remained  behind 
for  the  protection  of  the  women  and  children  and  of  the  flocks  and 
herds,  and  to  defend  the  land  of  which  they  had  taken  possession. 
On  ver.  15  see  Deut.  iii.  18  ;  and  on  the  more  minute  definition  of 
" on  this  side  (lit  beyond)  Jordan "  by  "  toward  the  sun-rising" 

1  In  this  way  the  different  statements  in  the  three  chapters  harmonize  per- 
fectly well.  But  the  majority  of  commentators  have  arranged  the  order  of 
succession  differently  and  in  a  very  arbitrary  way,  starting  with  the  unwarrant- 
able assumption  that  the  time  referred  to  in  this  verse,  "  within  three  days,"  is 
identical  with  that  in  chap.  iii.  2,  "  it  came  to  pass  after  three  days."  Upon 
the  strength  of  this  groundless  assumption,  Knobel  maintains  that  there  is  great 
confusion  in  the  order  of  succession  of  the  events  described  in  chap,  i.-iii.,  that 
chap.  i.  11  is  irreconcilable  with  chap.  iii.  1-6,  and  that  accounts  written  by 
three  different  authors  have  been  mixed  up  together  in  these  chapters.  (For 
the  different  attempts  to  reconcile  the  accounts,  Bee  KeiTs  Commentary  on 
Joshua,  pp.  72-75,  note,  Eng.  trans.  Clark,  1857.) 
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compare  the  remarks  on  Num.  xxxii.  19.  The  answer  of  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half,  in  which  they  not  only  most  cheerfully  promise 
their  help  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  but  also  express  the  wish  that 
Joshua  may  have  the  help  of  the  Lord  (ver.  17  compared  with 
ver.  4),  and  after  threatening  all  who  refuse  obedience  with  death, 
close  with  the  divine  admonition,  "  only  be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage  "  (ver,  18,  cf.  ver.  6),  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  wish  that 
inspired  them  to  help  their  brethren,  that  all  the  tribes  might 
speedily  enter  into  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  promised  inherit- 
ance. The  expression  "rebel  against  the  commandment"  is  used 
in  Deut.  i.  26,  43,  ix.  23,  1  Sam.  xii.  14,  to  denote  resistance  to 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord ;  here  it  denotes  opposition  to  His 
representative,  the  commander  chosen  by  the  Lord,  which  was  to 
be  punished  with  death,  according  to  the  law  in  Deut.  xvii.  12. 

Chap.  ii.  Two  Spies  bent  over  to  Jericho.  —  Ver.  1. 
Although  Joshua  had  received  a  promise  from  the  Lord  of  His 
almighty  help  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  he  still  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  do  what  was  requisite  on  his  part  to  secure  the  success  of 
the  work  committed  to  him,  as  the  help  of  God  does  not  preclude 
human  action,  but  rather  presupposes  it.  He  therefore  sent  two 
men  out  secretly  as  spies  from  Shittim  the  place  of  encampment 
at  that  time  (see  at  Num.  xxv.  1),  to  view,  i.e.  explore,  the  land, 
especially  Jericho,  the  strongly  fortified  frontier  town  of  Canaan 
(chap.  vi.  1).  The  word  "secretly"  is  connected  by  the  accents 
with  "saying"  giving  them  their  instructions  secretly;  but  this 
implies  that  they  were  also  sent  out  secretly.  This  was  done  partly 
in  order  that  the  Canaanites  might  not  hear  of  it,  and  partly  in 
order  that,  if  the  report  should  prove  unfavourable,  the  people 
might  not  be  thrown  into  despair,  as  they  had  been  before  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  The  spies  proceeded  to  Jericho,  and  towards  evening 
they  entered  the  house  of  a  harlot  named  Rahab,  and  lodged  there, 
lit.  laid  themselves  down,  intended  to  remain  or  sleep  there.  Jericho 
was  two  hours'  journey  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  situated  in  a  plain 
that  was  formerly  very  fertile,  and  celebrated  for  its  palm  trees  and 
balsam  shrubs,  but  which  is  now  quite  desolate  and  barren.  This 
plain  is  encircled  on  the  western  side  by  a  naked  and  barren  range 
of  mountains,  which  stretches  as  far  as  Beisan  towards  the  north  and 
to  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  south.  Every  trace  of  the  town  has  long 
since  passed  away,  though  it  evidently  stood  somewhere  near,  and 
probably  on  the  northern  side  of,  the  miserable  and  dirty  village  of 
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Rtha,  by  the  Wady  Kelt  (see  Robinson,  Pal.  ii.  pp.  279  sqq.,  289 
sqq. ;  v.  Raumer,  Pal.  pp.  206  sqq.).  Rahab  is  called  a  zonah,  i.e. 
a  harlot,  not  an  innkeeper,  as  Josephus,  the  Chaldee  version,  and 
the  Rabbins  render  the  word.  Their  entering  the  house  of  such  a 
person  would  not  excite  so  much  suspicion.  Moreover,  the  situation 
of  her  house  against  or  upon  the  town  wall  was  one  which  facili- 
tated escape.  But  the  Lord  so  guided  the  course  of  the  spies,  that 
they  found  in  this  sinner  the  v^ry  person  who  was  the  most  suitable 
for  their  purpose,  and  upon  whose  heart  the  tidings  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  living  God  on  behalf  of  Israel  had  made  such  an 
impression,  that  she  not  only  informed  the  spies  of  the  despondency 
of  the  Canaanites,  but,  with  believing  trust  in  the  power  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  concealed  the  spies  from  all  the  inquiries  of  her  country- 
men, though  at  the  greatest  risk  to  herself. 

Vers.  2-6.  When  the  king  of  Jericho  was  informed  of  the  fact 
that  these  strange  men  had  entered  the  house  of  Rahab,  and  sus- 
pecting their  reason  for  coming,  summoned  Rahab  to  give  them 
up,  she  hid  them  (lit.  hid  him,  i.e.  each  one  of  the  spies :  for  this 
change  from  the  plural  to  the  singular  see  Ewala\  §  219),  and  said 
to  the  king's  messengers :  13,  recte,  "  It  is  quite  correct,  the  men 
came  to  me,  but  I  do  not  know  where  they  were  from ;  and  when  in 
the  darkness  the  gate  was  at  the  shutting  (i.e.  ought  to  be  shut :  for 
this  construction,  see  Gen.  xv.  12),  they  went  out  again,  I  know 
not  whither.  Pursue  them  quickly,  you  will  certainly  overtake 
them."  The  writer  then  adds  this  explanation  in  ver.  6:  she  had 
hidden  them  upon  the  roof  of  her  house  among  stalks  of  flax.  The 
expression  "  to-night"  (lit.  the  night)  in  ver.  2  is  more  precisely  de- 
fined in  ver.  5,  viz.  as  night  was  coming  on,  before  the  town-gate 
was  shut,  after  which  it  would  have  been  in  vain  for  them  to  attempt 
to  leave  the  town.  "Stalks  of  flax?  not  "cotton  pods"  (Arab., 
J.  D.  Mich.),  or  "  tree-flax,  i.e.  cotton,"  as  Thenius  explains  it,  but 
flax  stalks  or  stalk-flax,  as  distinguished  from  carded  flax,  in  which 
there  is  no  wood  left,  XivotcaXdfjAj,  stipula  lini  (LXX.,  Vulg.).  Flax 
stalks,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  in  Egypt, 
and  attain  the  thickness  of  a  reed,  and  would  probably  be  quite  as 
large  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  climate  of  which  resembles  that  of 
Egypt,  would  form  a  very  good  hiding-place  for  the  spies  if  they 
were  piled  up  upon  the  roof  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  falsehood  by 
which  Rahab  sought  not  only  to  avert  all  suspicion  from  herself  of 
any  conspiracy  with  the  Israeli tish  men  who  had  entered  her  house, 
but  to  prevent  any  further  search  for  them  in  her  house,  and  to 
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frustrate  the  attempt  to  arrest  them,  is  not  to  be  justified  as  a  lie  of 
necessity  told  for  a  good  purpose,  nor,  as  Grotiua  maintains,  by  the 
unfounded  assertion  that,  "  before  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  a 
salutary  lie  was  not  regarded  as  a  fault  even  by  good  men."  Nor 
can  it  be  shown  that  it  was  thought  "  allowable,"  or  even  "  praise- 
worthy," simply  because  the  writer  mentions  the  fact  without  express- 
ing any  subjective  opinion,  or  because,  as  we  learn  from  what  fol- 
lows (vers.  9  sqq.),  Rahab  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  miracles 
which  God  had  wrought  for  His  people,  and  acted  in  firm  faith 
that  the  true  God  would  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Israelites, 
and  that  all  opposition  made  to  them  would  be  vain,  and  would  be, 
in  fact,  rebellion  against  the  Almighty  God  himself.  For  a  lie  is 
always  a  sin.  Therefore  even  if  Rahab  was  not  actuated  at  all  by 
the  desire  to  save  herself  and  her  family  from  destruction,  and  the 
motive  from  which  she  acted  had  its  roots  in  her  faith  in  the  living 
God  (Heb.  xi.  31),  so  that  what  she  did  for  the  spies,  and  thereby 
for  the  cause  of  the  Lord,  was  counted  to  her  for  righteousness 
("justified  by  works,"  James  ii.  25),  yet  the  course  which  she 
adopted  was  a  sin  of  weakness,  which  was  forgiven  her  in  mercy 
because  of  her  faith,1 

Vers.  7-14.  Upon  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  woman, 
the  king's  messengers  ("  the  men  ")  pursued  the  spies  by  the  road  to 
the  Jordan  which  leads  across  the  fords.  Both  the  circumstances 
themselves  and  the  usage  of  the  language  require  that  we  should 
interpret  the  words  in  this  way ;  for  nha^n  ?V  cannot  mean  "  as 
far  as  the  fords,"  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  officers  should 
have  gone  across  the  fords.  If  they  did  not  succeed  in  overtaking 
the  spies  and  apprehending  them  before  they  reached  the  fords,  they 
certainly  could  not  hope  to  do  this  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Israelitish  camp.  By  "  the  fords" 
with  the  article  we  are  to  understand  the  ford  near  to  Jericho  which 
was  generally  used  at  that  time  (Judg.  iii.  22 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  16  sqq.) ; 
but  whether  this  was  the  one  which  is  commonly  used  now  at  the 

1  Calvin's  estimate  is  also  a  correct  one :  "  It  has  often  happened,  that  even 
when  good  men  have  endeavoured  to  keep  a  straight  course,  they  have  turned 
aside  into  circuitous  paths.  Rahab  acted  wrongly  when  she  told  a  lie  and  said 
that  the  spies  had  gone ;  and  the  action  was  acceptable  to  God  only  because 
the  evil  that  was  mixed  with  the  good  was  not  imputed  to  her.  Yet,  although 
God  wished  the  spies  to  be  delivered,  He  did  not  sanction  their  being  protected 
by  a  lie."  Augustine  also  pronounces  the  same  opinion  concerning  Rahab  as 
that  which  he  expressed  concerning  the  Hebrew  midwives  (see  the  comni.  on 
Ex.  i.  21). 
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mouth  of  Wady  Shaib,  almost  in  a  straight  line  to  the  east  of  Jericho, 
or  the  more  southerly  one,  el  Helu,  above  the  mouth  of  Wady  Hes- 
ban  (Rob.  Pal.  ii.  p.  254),  to  the  south  of  the  bathing-place  of 
Christian  pilgrims,  or  el  Meshra  (Lynch,  p.  155),  or  el  Mocktaa 
(Seetzen,  ii.  p.  320),  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  (On  these  and 
other  fords  near  Beisan,  and  as  far  up  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  see  Rob. 
ii.  p.  259,  and  Ritter  JErdk.  xv.  pp.  549  sqq.)  After  the  king's  mes- 
sengers had  left  the  town,  they  shut  the  gate  to  prevent  the  spies 
from  escaping,  in  case  they  should  be  still  in  the  town.  **£*K3  nn« 
for  iBte  *inK  is  uncommon,  but  it  is  analogous  to  1&&  pr^HK  in  Gen. 
vi.  4. — Vers.  8  sqq.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  men 
escaped.  As  soon  as  the  officers  had  left  Rahab's  house,  she  went 
to  the  spies,  who  were  concealed  upon  the  roof,  before  they  had  lain 
down  to  sleep,  which  they  were  probably  about  to  do  upon  the  roof, 
— a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  East  in  summer  time, — and 
confessed  to  them  all  that  she  believed  and  knew,  namely,  that  God 
had  given  the  land  to  the  Israelites,  and  that  the  dread  of  them  had 
fallen  upon  the  Canaanites  ("  us,"  in  contrast  with  "you,"  the  Israel- 
ites, signifies  the  Canaanites  generally,  and  not  merely  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jericho),  and  despair  had  seized  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land.  The  description  of  the  despair  of  the  Canaanites  (ver.  9) 
is  connected,  so  far  as  the  expressions  are  concerned,  with  Ex.  xv. 
15  and  16,  to  show  that  what  Moses  and  the  Israelites  had  sung 
after  crossing  the  Red  Sea  was  now  fulfilled,  that  the  Lord  had 
fulfilled  His  promise  (Ex.  xxiii.  27  compared  with  Deut.  ii.  25  and 
xi.  25),  and  had  put  fear  and  dread  upon  the  Canaanites. — Ver.  10. 
The  report  of  the  drying  up  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  15  sqq.),  of 
the  defeat  of  the  mighty  kings  of  the  Amorites,  and  of  the  conquest 
of  their  kingdoms,  had  produced  this  effect  upon  the  Canaanites. 
Even  in  the  last  of  these  occurrences  the  omnipotence  of  God  had 
been  visibly  displayed,  so  that  what  the  Lord  foretold  to  Moses 
(Deut.  ii.  25)  had  now  taken  place ;  it  had  filled  all  the  surround- 
ing nations  with  fear  and  dread  of  Israel,  and  the  heart  and  courage 
of  the  Canaanites  sank  in  consequence. — Ver.  11.  "  When  toe  heard 
this " — Rahab  proceeded  to  tell  them,  transferring  the  feelings  of 
her  own  heart  to  her  countrymen — "  our  heart  did  melt"  (it  was  thus 
that  the  Hebrew  depicted  utter  despair ;  "  the  hearts  of  the  people 
melted,  and  became  as  water,"  chap.  vii.  5),  "  and  there  did  not  re- 
main any  more  spirit  in  any  one : "  i.e.  they  lost  all  strength  of  mind 
for  acting,  in  consequence  of  their  fear  and  dread  (vid.  chap.  v.  1, 
though  in  1  Kings  x.  5  this  phrase  is  used  to  signify  being  out  of 
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one's-self  from  mere  astonishment).  "  For  Jehovah  your  God  is 
God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath"  To  this  confes- 
sion of  faith,  to  which  the  Israelites  were  to  be  brought  through  the 
miraculous  help  of  the  Lord  (Deut.  iv.  39),  Rahab  also  attained ; 
although  her  confession  of  faith  remained  so  far  behind  the  faith 
which  Moses  at  that  time  demanded  of  Israel,  that  she  only  dis- 
cerned in  Jehovah  a  Deity  (Elohim)  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  and 
therefore  had  not  yet  got  rid  of  her  polytheism  altogether,  however 
close  she  had  come  to  a  true  and  full  confession  of  the  Lord.  But 
these  miracles  of  divine  omnipotence  which  led  the  heart  of  this 
sinner  with  its  susceptibility  for  religious  truth  to  true  faith,  and 
thus  became  to  her  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  produced  nothing  but 
hardness  in  the  unbelieving  hearts  of  the  rest  of  the  Canaanites,  so 
that  they  could  not  escape  the  judgment  of  death. — Vers.  12-14. 
After  this  confession  Rahab  entreated  the  spies  to  spare  her  family 
(father's  house),  and  made  them  promise  her  on  oath  as  a  sign  of 
their  fidelity,  that  on  the  capture  of  Jericho,  which  is  tacitly  assumed 
as  self-evident  after  what  had  gone  before,  they  would  save  alive 
her  parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them 
(i.e.y  according  to  chap.  vi.  23,  the  children  and  families  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters),  and  not  put  them  to  death ;  all  of  which  they 
promised  her  on  oath.  "  A  true  token"  lit.  a  sign  of  truth,  ue.  a 
sign  by  which  they  guaranteed  the  truth  of  the  kindness  for  which 
she  asked.  This  sign  consisted  in  nothing  but  the  solemn  oath 
with  which  they  were  to  confirm  their  assurance,  and,  according  to 
ver.  14,  actually  did  confirm  it.  The  oath  itself  was  taken  in  these 
words,  "our  soul  shall  die  for  you?  by  which  they  pledged  their  life 
for  the  life  of  Rahab  and  her  family  in  this  sense  :  God  shall  punish 
us  with  death  if  we  are  faithless,  and  do  not  spare  thy  life  and 
the  lives  of  thy  relations.  Though  the  name  of  God  is  not  really 
expressed,  it  was  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  words  are  described  as 
swearing  by  Jehovah.  But  the  spies  couple  their  assurance  with 
this  condition,  "if  ye  utter  not  this  our  business?  do  not  betray  us, 
sc.  so  that  we  should  be  pursued,  and  our  life  endangered ;  "  then 
will  we  show  thee  mercy  and  truth"  (cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  27). 

Vers.  15-24.  Rahab  then  let  them  down  by  a  rope  through  the 
window,  namely,  into  the  open  country ;  for  her  house  stood  against 
or  upon  the  town  wall,  so  that  she  lived  upon  the  wall,  and  advised 
them  to  get  to  the  mountains,  that  they  might  not  meet  the  men 
who  had  been  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  to  hide  themselves 
there  for  three  days,  when  the  pursuers  would  have  returned. — 
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Vers.  17-20.  In  conclusion,  the  spies  guarded  against  any  arbi- 
trary interpretation  and  application  of  their  oath,  by  imposing  three 
conditions,  on  the  non-fulfilment  of  which  they  would  be  released 
from  their  oath.  Wn  for  ftfcftn  is  to  be  explained  in  ver.  17  from 
the  fact  that  the  gender  is  often  disregarded  in  the  use  of  the  pro- 
noun (see  Ewald,  §  183,  a.),  and  in  ver.  18  from  the  fact  that  there 
the  gender  is  determined  by  the  nomen  rectum  (see  Ewald,  §  317,  d.). 
— Ver.  18.  The  first  condition  was,  that  when  the  town  was  taken 
Rahab  should  make  her  house  known  to  the  Israelites,  by  binding 
"  the  cord  of  this  crimson  thread "  -i.e.  this  cord  made  of  crimson 
thread,  in  the  window  from  which  she  had  let  them  down.  The 
demonstrative  "  this"  leads  to  the  conclusion  adopted  by  Luther  and 
others,  that  "  this  cord"  is  the  rope  (?2ti)  mentioned  in  ver.  15,  as  no 
other  cord  had  been  mentioned  to  which  they  could  refer ;  and  the 
fact  that  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  sign  in  question  being 
either  given  or  received,  precludes  the  idea  that  the  spies  gave  the 
cord  to  Rahab  for  a  sign.  The  crimson  or  scarlet  colour  of  the 
cord  (*2B>  =  *}&  nypta  ;  see  at  Ex.  xxv.  4),  as  the  colour  of  vigorous 
life,  made  this  cord  an  expressive  sign  of  the  preservation  of  Rahab's 
life  and  the  lives  of  her  relations.  The  second  condition  was,  that 
when  the  town  was  taken,  Rahab  should  collect  together  her  parents, 
and  her  brothers  and  her  sisters,  into  her  own  house. — Ver.  19. 
Whoever  went  outside  the  door,  his  blood  should  be  upon  his  own 
head ;  i.e.  if  he  was  slain  outside  by  the  Israelitish  soldiers,  he  should 
bear  his  death  as  his  own  fault.  But  every  one  who  was  with  her 
in  the  house,  his  blood  should  fall  upon  their  (the  spies')  head,  if 
any  hand  was  against  them,  i.e.  touched  them  or  did  them  harm 
(vid.  Ex.  ix.  3).  The  formula,  "  his  blood  be  upon  his  head"  is 
synonymous  with  the  legal  formula,  "  his  blood  be  upon  him" 
(Lev.  xx.  9).  The  third  condition  (ver.  20)  is  simply  a  repetition 
of  the  principal  condition  laid  down  at  the  very  outset  (ver.  14). — 
Ver.  21.  When  Rahab  had  accepted  all  these  conditions,  she  let  the 
men  go,  and  bound  the  red  cord  in  the  window.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  she  did  this  at  once,  but  merely  as  soon  as  it  was 
necessary.  It  is  mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
subject  to  a  close. — Ver.  22.  The  spies  remained  three  days  in  the 
mountains,  till  the  officers  returned  to  the  town,  after  searching  for 
them  the  whole  way  in  vain.  The  mountains  referred  to  are  pro- 
bably the  range  on  the  northern  side  of  Jericho,  which  afterwards 
received  the  name  of  Quarantana  (Arab.  Kuruntul),  a  wall  of  rock 
rising  almost  precipitously  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  1200  or 
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1500  feet,  and  full  of  grottoes  and  caves  on  the  eastern  side.  These 
mountains  were  well  adapted  for  a  place  of  concealment ;  moreover, 
they  were  the  nearest  to  Jericho,  as  the  western  range  recedes 
considerably  to  the  south  of  Wady  Kelt  (vid.  Bob.  ii.  p.  289). — 
Vers.  23,  24.  After  this  they  returned  to  the  camp  across  the 
Jordan,  and  informed  Joshua  of  all  that  had  befallen  them,  and 
all  that  they  had  heard.     On  ver.  24,  see  ver.  9. 

PASSAGE  THROUGH  THE  JORDAN. — CHAP.  III.  AND  IV. 

The  following  morning,  after  the  return  of  the  spies  into  the 
camp,  Joshua  proceeded  with  the  people  from  Shittim  to  the  bank 
of  the  Jordan,  to  complete  the  necessary  preparations  there,  and 
then  cross  the  river  and  enter  Canaan  (chap.  iii.  1).  The  crossing 
of  this  boundary  river  of  Canaan,  or  rather  the  passage  through  the 
bed  of  the  river,  which  had  been  dried  up  by  a  miracle  of  divine 
omnipotence  at  the  place  of  crossing,  is  narrated  in  these  two 
chapters  in  the  following  manner :  first  (chap.  iii.  16-6),  the  final 
preparations  for  crossing ;  and  then  the  passage  through  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  the  erection  of  stones  as  a  permanent  memorial  of 
this  miracle.  This  is  arranged  in  three  parts  :  viz.  vers.  7-17,  the 
commencement  of  the  crossing ;  chap.  iv.  1-14,  its  further  progress ; 
and  chap.  iv.  15-24,  its  close.  The  account  is  also  arranged  upon 
the  following  plan :  in  every  one  of  these  three  sections  the  com- 
mand of  God  to  Joshua  is  mentioned  first  (cf.  chap.  iii.  7,  8,  iv. 
2,  3,  iv.  15,  16) ;  then  the  communication  of  this  command  to  the 
people  by  Joshua;  and  finally  its  execution  (chap.  iii.  9-17,  iv. 
4-13,  iv.  17-20).  This  arrangement  was  adopted  by  the  author 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  distinctly  out  to  view,  not  only  the 
miracle  itself,  but  also  the  means  with  which  God  associated  the 
performance  of  the  miracle,  and  also  of  impressing  deeply  upon  the 
memory  of  the  people  both  the  divine  act  and  the  end  secured.  In 
doing  this,  however,  some  repetitions  were  inevitable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  endeavour,  so  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  writing 
history,  to  mark  and  round  off  the  several  points  in  the  occurrences 
described,  by  such  comprehensive  statements  as  anticipate  the  actual 
course  of  events.  It  is  to  this  arrangement  and  dovetailing  of  the 
different  points  that  we  must  attribute  the  distribution  of  the  reve- 
lation and  commands  which  Joshua  received  from  God,  over  the 
several  portions  of  the  history ;  and  consequently  we  are  not  to 
suppose,  that  at  each  separate  point  during  the  passage  God  revealed 
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to  Joshua  what  he  was  to  do,  but  must  rather  assume  that  He 
actually  revealed  and  commanded  whatever  was  requisite  all  at  once, 
on  the  day  before  the  miraculous  passage.1 

Ohap.  iii.  1-6.  Arrangements  for  the  Passage  through  the  Jordan, 
— When  they  reached  the  Jordan,  the  Israelites  rested  till  they 
passed  over.  fb,  to  pass  the  night ;  then  in  a  wider  sense  to  tarry, 
Prov.  xv.  31 ;  here  it  means  to  rest.  According  to  ver.  2,  they 
stayed  there  three  days.  "  At  the  end  (after  the  expiration)  of  three 
days"  cannot  refer  to  the  three  days  mentioned  in  chap.  i.  11,  if 
only  because  of  the  omission  of  the  article,  apart  from  the  reasons 
given  in  the  note  upon  chap.  i.  11,  which  preclude  the  supposition 
that  the  two  are  identical.  The  reasons  why  the  Israelites  stayed 
three  days  by  the  side  of  the  Jordan,  after  leaving  Shittim,  are  not 
given,  but  they  are  not  difficult  to  guess;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
before  it  could  be  possible  to  pass  into  an  enemy's  country,  not  only 
with  an  army,  but  with  all  the  people,  including  wives,  children, 
and  all  their  possessions,  and  especially  when  the  river  had  first  of 
all  to  be  crossed,  it  must  have  been  necessary  to  make  many  prepa- 
rations, which  would  easily  occupy  two  or  three  days.  Besides  this, 
the  Jordan  at  that  time  was  so  high  as  to  overflow  its  banks,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  fords,  and  they  were  obliged  to  wait 
till  this  obstruction  was  removed.  But  as  soon  as  Joshua  was 
assured  that  the  Lord  would  make  a  way  for  His  people,  he  issued 
the  following  instructions  through  the  proper  officers  to  all  the 
people  in  the  camp :  "  When  ye  see  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  (see)  the  Levitical  priests  bear  it,  then  ye  shall 
remove  from  your  place,  and  go  after  it :  yet  there  shall  be  a  space 
between  you  and  it)  about  two  thousand  cubits  by  measure :  come  not 
near  unto  it ;  tJvat  ye  may  know  the  way  by  which  ye  must  go  :  for  ye 
Iiave  not  passed  this  way  yesterday  and  the  day  before.99  On  the 
expression  "  the  Levitical  priests,"  see  at  Deut.  xxxi.  25,  as  com- 
pared with  ver.  9  and  xvii.  9.  W3,  both  here  and  in  chap.  viii.  11, 
should  probably  be  pointed  fra  (vid.  Ewald,  §  266,  a.).  This  com- 
mand referred  simply  to  the  march  from  the  last  resting-place  by 
the  Jordan  into  the  river  itself,  and  not  to  the  passage  through  the 

1  The  assertion  made  by  Pautus^  Eichhorn,  Bleek,  Knobel,  and  others,  that 
the  account  is  compounded  from  two  different  documents,  is  founded  upon 
nothing  else  than  a  total  oversight  of  the  arrangement  explained  above  and 
doctrinal  objections  to  its  miraculous  contents.  The  supposed  contradictions, 
which  are  cited  as  proofs,  have  been  introduced  into  the  text,  as  even  Hauff 
acknowledges  (fiffenbarungsgL  pp.  209,  210). 
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river,  during  which  the  priests  remained  standing  with  the  ark  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  nntil  the  people  had  all  passed  through  (vers.  8 
and  17).1  The  people  were  to  keep  about  2000  cubits  away  from 
the  ark.  This  was  not  done,  however,  to  prevent  their  going  wrong 
in  the  unknown  way,  and  so  missing  the  ford,  for  that  was  impos- 
sible under  the  circumstances ;  but  the  ark  was  carried  in  front  of 
the  people,  not  so  much  to  show  the  road  as  to  make  a  road  by 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  people  were  to  keep  at 
a  distance  from  it,  that  they  might  not  lose  sight  of  the  ark,  but 
keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  and  know  the  road  by  looking  at  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  by  which  the  road  had  been  made,  i.e.  might 
know  and  observe  how  the  Lord,  through  the  medium  of  the  ark, 
was  leading  them  to  Canaan  by  a  way  which  they  had  never  tra- 
versed before,  ue.  by  a  miraculous  way. — Vers.  5,  6.  Joshua  then 
issued  instructions  (a)  to  the  people  to  sanctify  themselves,  because 
on  the  morrow  the  Lord  would  do  wonders  among  them ;  and  (6) 
to  the  priests,  to  carry  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  front  of  the  people. 
The  issuing  of  these  commands  with  the  prediction  of  the  miracle 
presupposes  that  the  Lord  had  already  made,  known  His  will  to 
Joshua,  and  serves  to  confirm  our  conclusions  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  materials.  The  sanctification  of  the  people  did  not  consist 
in  the  washing  of  their  clothes,  which  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xix.  10, 
14,  in  connection  with  the  act  of  sanctification,  for  there  was  no 
time  for  this ;  nor  did  it  consist  in  merely  changing  their  clothes, 
which  might  be  a  substitute  for  washing,  according  to  Gen.  xxxv.  2, 
or  in  abstinence  from  connubial  intercourse  (Ex.  xix.  15),  for  this 
was  only  the  outward  side  of  sanctification.  It  consisted  in  spiri- 
tual purification  also,  i.e.  in  turning  the  heart  to  God,  in  faith  and 
trust  in  His  promise,  and  in  willing  obedience  to  His  command- 
ments, that  they  should  lay  to  heart  in  a  proper  way  the  miracle  of 
grace  which  the  Lord  was  about  to  work  in  the  midst  of  them  and 
on  their  behalf  on  the  following  day.  "  Wonders ;"  those  miracu- 
lous displays  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  for  the  realization  of  His 
covenant  of  grace,  which  He  had  already  promised  in  connection 

1  Knobel  maintains  that  this  statement,  according  to  which  the  Israelites 
▼ere  more  than  2000  cubits  from  the  place  of  cresting,  is  not  in  harmony  with 
Ter.  1,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  by  the  Jordan  already;  but  he  can  only 
show  this  supposed  discrepancy  in  the  text  by  so  pressing  the  expression,  they 
"  came  to  Jordan,"  as  to  make  it  mean  that  the  whole  nation  was  encamped  so 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  that  at  the  very  first  step  the  people  took  their 
feet  would  touch  the  water. 
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with  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Ex.  xxxiv.  10).  In  ver.  6,  where  the 
command  to  the  priests  is  given,  the  fulfilment  of  the  command  is 
also  mentioned,  and  the  coarse  of  events  anticipated  in  consequence* 
Vers-  7-17.  Commencement  of  the  Crossing. — First  of  all  (in 
vers.  7  and  8),  the  revelation  made  by  God  to  Joshua,  that  He 
would  begin  this  day  to  make  him  great,  i.e.  to  glorify  him  before 
the  Israelites,  and  the  command  to  the  priests  who  bore  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  to  stand  still  in  the  river,  when  they  came  to  the  water 
of  the  Jordan ;  then  (vers.  9-13)  the  publication  of  this  promise  and 
command  to  the  people;  and  lastly  (vers.  14-17),  the  carrying  out 
of  the  command.  ^(?K,  I  will  begin  to  make  thee  great.  The  mira- 
culous guidance  of  the  people  through  the  Jordan  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  whole  series  of  miracles  by  which  the  Lord  put 
His  people  in  possession  of  the  promised  land,  and  glorified  Joshua 
in  the  sight  of  Israel  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  office,  as  He  had  glori- 
fied Moses  before.  Just  as  Moses  was  accredited  in  the  sight  of 
the  people,  as  the  servant  of  the  Lord  in  whom  they  could  trust,  by 
the  miraculous  division  of  the  Bed  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  31),  so  Joshua  was 
accredited  as  the  leader  of  Israel,  whom  the  Almighty  God  acknow- 
ledged as  He  had  His  servant  Moses,  by  the  similar  miracle,  the 
division  of  the  waters  of  Jordan.  Only  the  most  important  points 
in  the  command  of  God  to  the  priests  are  given  in  ver.  8.  The 
command  itself  is  communicated  more  fully  afterwards  in  the  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  in  ver.  13.  When  they  came  with  the  ark  to 
the  end  of  the  waters  of  Jordan, — i.e.  not  to  the  opposite  side,  but 
to  the  nearest  bank ;  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
water  in  the  bed  of  the  river, — they  were  to  stand  still  {yid.  ver.  15, 
and  chap.  iv.  11),  in  order,  as  we  see  from  what  follows,  to  form  a 
dam  as  it  were  against  the  force  of  the  water,  which  was  miracu- 
lously arrested  in  its  course,  and  piled  up  in  a  heap.  Moses  divided 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  with  his  rod;  Joshua  was  to  do  the  same 
to  the  Jordan  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  appointed  symbol  and 
vehicle  of  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  God  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  covenant.  Wherever  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  are  at  hand, 
God  attaches  the  operations  of  His  grace  to  them  ;  for  He  is  a  God 
of  order,  who  does  not  act  in  an  arbitrary  manner  in  the  selection 
of  His  means. — Vers.  9, 10.  The  summons  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
i.e.  to  the  whole  nation  in  the  persons  of  its  representatives,  to  draw 
near  (*t?J  for  ^,  as  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  38 ;  Ruth  ii.  14)  to  hear  the 
words  of  the  Lord  its  God,  points  to  the  importance  of  the  follow- 
ing announcement,  by  which  Israel  was  to  learn  that  there  was  a 
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living  God  in  the  midst  of  it,  who  had  the  power  to  fulfil  His  word. 
Jehovah  is  called  a  "  living  God/'  in  contrast  with  the  dead  gods  of 
the  heathen,  as  a  God  who  proved  himself  to  be  living,  with  special 
reference  to  those  "  divine  operations  by  which  God  had  shown 
that  He  was  living  and  watchful  on  behalf  of  His  people ;  just  as 
His  being  in  the  midst  of  the  people  did  not  denote  a  naked  presence, 
but  a  striking  degree  of  presence  on  the  part  of  God  in  relation  to 
the  performance  of  extraordinary  operations,  or  the  manifestation 
of  peculiar  eare"  (8eb.  Schmidt).  The  God  of  Israel  would  now 
manifest  himself  as  a  living  God  by  the  extermination  of  the 
Ganaanites,  seven  tribes  of  whom  are  enumerated,  as  in  Deut.  vii.  1 
(see  the  remarks  on  this  passage).  Joshua  mentions  the  destruction 
of  these  nations  as  the  purpose  which  God  had  in  view  in  the  mira- 
culous guidance  of  Israel  through  the  Jordan,  to  fill  the  Israelites 
with  confidence  for  their  entrance  into  the  promised  land.1 — Vers. 
11-13.  After  this  inspiriting  promise,  Joshua  informed  the  people 
what  the  Lord  intended  to  do  first :  "  Behold,  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  will  go  before  you  into  Jordan!9 
)HKiT"73  Jfttt  is  a  genitive  dependent  upon  H^an  |ViRf  the  strict  sub- 
ordination of  the  construct  state  being  loosened  in  this  case  by  the 
article  before  the  nomen  regens.  The  punctuators  have  therefore 
separated  it  from  the  latter  by  eakeph-katon,  without  thereby  explain- 
ing it  as  in  opposition  or  giving  any  support  to  the  mistaken  expo- 
sition of  Buxtorff  and  Lhusiue,  that  "  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is 
called  the  ruler  of  the  whole  earth."  The  description  of  Jehovah 
as  "  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,"  which  is  repeated  in  ver.  13,  is 
very  appropriately  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  con- 
fidence in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Lord.  This  epithet  "  exalted 
the  government  of  God  over  all  the  elements  of  the  world,  that  the 
Israelites  might  have  no  doubt  that  as  seas  and  rivers  are  under  His 
control,  the  waters,  although  liquid  by  nature,  would  become  stable 
at  His  nod"  (Calvin).  The  expression,  "passeth  over  before  you  into 
Jordan"  is  more  precisely  explained  in  the  course  of  the  narrative : 

1  u  He  extends  the  force  of  the  miracle  beyond  their  entrance  into  the  land, 
and  properly  so,  since  the  mere  opening  of  a  way  into  a  hostile  country,  from 
which  there  would  be  no  retreat,  would  be  nothing  but  exposure  to  death.  For 
they  would  either  easily  fall,  through  being  entangled  in  difficulties  and  in  an 
unknown  region,  or  they  would  perish  through  want.  Joshua  therefore  foretold, 
that  when  God  drove  back  the  river  it  would  be  as  if  He  had  stretched  out  His 
hand  to  strike  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  that  the  proof  which  He  gave 
of  His  power  in  their  crossing  the  Jordan  would  be  a  certain  presage  of  victory, 
to  be  gained  over  all  the  tribes." 
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the  ark  of  the  covenant  went  (was  carried)  before  the  people  into 
the  river,  and  then  stood  still,  as  the  bulwark  of  the  people,  till  the 
passage  was  completed;  so  that  the  word  "before"  indicates  the 
protection  which  it  would  afford. — Ver.  12,  "And  take  to  you  ({.*. 
appoint)  twelve  men  out  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  one  for  each  tribe" 
For  what  purpose  is  not  stated  here,  .but  is  apparent  from  what 
follows  (chap.  iv.  2  sqq.).  The  choice  or  appointment  of  these  men 
was  necessarily  commanded  before  the  crossing  commenced,  as  they 
were  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Joshua,  or  near  the  bearers  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  to  perform  the  duty  to  be  en* 
trusted  to  them  (chap.  iv.  3  sqq.).  Joshua  then  concludes  by  fore- 
telling the  miracle  itself :  "It  will  come  to  pass,  Hiat  when  the  soles 
of  the  feet  of  the  priests  who  bear  the  ark  of  the  Lord  shall  settle  down 
in  the  water  of  the  Jordan,  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  shall  be  cut  off; 
namely 9  the  waters  flowing  down  from  above,  and  shall  stand  still  as 
one  heap."  "  Shall  be  cut  off"  so  as  to  disappear;  namely,  at  the 
place  where  the  priests  stand  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  This 
took  place  through  the  waters  standing  still  as  a  heap,  or  being 
heaped  up,  at  some  distance  above  the  standing-place.  *OTK  "tt  is  an 
accusative  of  more  precise  definition.  The  expression  is  taken  from 
the  song  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.  8). 

The  event  corresponded  to  the  announcement. — Vers.  14-16. 
When  the  people  left  their  tents  to  go  over  the  Jordan,  and  the 
priests,  going  before  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  dipped  their 
feet  in  the  water  ("  the  brim  of  the  water,"-  ver.  15,  as  in  ver.  8), 
although  the  Jordan  was  filled  over  all  its  banks  throughout  the 
whole  time  of  harvest,  the  waters  stood  still :  the  waters  flowing 
down  from  above  stood  as  a  heap  at  a  very  great  distance  off,  by 
the  town  of  Adam,  on  the  side  of  Zarthan ;  and  the  waters  flowing 
down  to  the  salt  sea  were  entirely  cut  off,  so  that  the  people  went 
through  the  dried  bed  of  the  river  opposite  to  Jericho.  Vers.  14- 
16  form  one  large  period,  consisting  of  three  protases  (vers.  14, 15), 
the  first  and  third  of  which  are  each  of  them  more  precisely  defined 
by  a  circumstantial  clause,  and  also  of  three  apodoses  (ver.  16).  In 
the  protases  /the  construction  passes  from  the  infinitive  (?baa  and 
Ki33)  into  the  finite  verb  (vattt), — a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence 
(see  Ewald,  §  350).  The  circumstantial  clause  (ver.  15b),  "  and 
the  Jordan  was  filled  over  all  its  banks  all  the  days  of  harvest," 
brings  out  in  all  its  fulness  the  miracle  of  the  stoppage  of  the  water 
by  the  omnipotence  of  God.  Every  attempt  to  explain  the  miracle 
as  a  natural  occurrence  is  thereby  prevented;   so  that  JEXchhorn 
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pronounces  the  clause  a  gloss,  and  endeavours  in  this  manner  to 
get  rid  of  it  altogether.  ITriia  v3"6y  might  mean  full  against  all  its 
banks,  flowing  with  its  banks  full,  or  "full  to  the  brim"  (Robinson, 
Pal.  ii.  p.  262,  according  to  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.) ;  but  if  we 
compare  chap.  iv.  18,  "the  waters  of  Jordan  returned  to  their  place, 
and  went  over  all  its  banks -as  before,"  with  the  parallel  passage  in 
Isa.  viii.  7,  "  the  river  comes  up  over  all  its  channels  and  goes  over 
all  its  banks,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  words  refer  to  an 
overflowing  of  the  banks,  and  not  merely  to  their  being  filled  to  the 
brim,  so  that  the  words  must  be  rendered  "  go  over  the  banks." 
But  we  must  not  therefore  understand  them  as  meaning  that  the 
whole  of  the  Ghor  was  flooded.  The  Jordan  flows  through  the 
Ghor,  which  is  two  hours'  journey  broad  at  Beisan,  and  even 
broader  to  the  south  of  that  (see  at  Deut.  i.  1),  in  a  valley  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  breadth  which  lies  forty  or  fifty  feet  lower, 
and,  being  covered  with  trees  and  reeds,  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  sandy  slopes  which  bound  it  on  both  sides.  In  many  places 
this  strip  of  vegetation  occupies  a  still  deeper  portion  of  the  lower 
valley,  which  is  enclosed  by  shallow  banks  not  more  than  two  or 
three  feet  high,  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  might  distinguish 
three  different  banks  at  the  places  referred  to :  namely,  the  upper 
or  outer  banks,  which  form  the  first  slope  of  the  great  valley ;  the 
lower  or  middle  banks,  embracing  that  strip  of  land  which  is  covered 
with  vegetation ;  and  then  the  true  banks  of  the  river's  bed  (see 
Burekhardtj  Syr.  pp.  593  sqq.,  and  Robinson,  Pal.  ii.  pp.  254  sqq., 
and  Bibl.  Researches,  pp.  333  sqq.).  The  flood  never  reaches 
beyond  the  lower  line  of  the  Ghor,  which  is  covered  with  vegetation, 
but  even  in  modern  times  this  line  has  sometimes  been  overflowed. 
For  example,  Robinson  (Pal.  ii.  p.  255,  compared  with  p.  263)  found 
the  river  so  swollen  when  he  visited  it  in  1838,  that  it  filled  its  bed 
to  the  very  brim,  and  in  some  places  flowed  over  and  covered  the 
ground  where  the  bushes  grew.  This  rise  of  the  water  still  takes 
place  at  the  time  of  harvest  in  April  and  at  the  beginning  of  May 
(see  at  Lev.  zxiii.  9  sqq.;,  and  therefore  really  at  the  close  of  the 
rainy  season,  and  after  the  snow  has  been  long  melted  upon  Hermon, 
as  it  is  then  that  the  lake  of  Tiberias  reaches  its  greatest  height,  in 
consequence  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  melting  of  the  snow,  so 
that  it  is  only  then  that  the  Jordan  flows  with  its  full  stream  into 
the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  ii.  p.  263).  At  this  time  of  the  year  the 
river  cannot  of  course  be  waded  through  even  at  its  shallowest 
fords,  whereas  this  is  possible  in  the  summer  season,  when  the  water 
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is  low.  It  is  only  by  swimming  that  it  can  possibly  be  crossed,  and 
even  that  cannot  be  accomplished  without  great  danger,  as  it  is  ten 
or  twelve  feet  deep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  and  the  current 
is  very  strong  (vid.  Seetzen,  R.  ii.  pp.  301,  320-1 ;  Sob.  ii.  p.  256). 
Crossing  at  this  season  was  regarded  as  a  very  extraordinary  feat  in 
ancient  times,  so  that  it  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  zii.  15  as  a  heroic 
act  on  the  part  of  the  brave  Gadites.  It  may  possibly  have  been 
in  this  way  that  the  spies  crossed  and  recrossed  the  river  a  few  days 
before.  But  that  was  altogether  impossible  for  the  people  of  Israel 
with  their  wives  and  children.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  should  make  a  road  by  a  miracle  of 
His  omnipotence,  which  arrested  the  descending  waters  in  their 
course,  so  that  they  stood  still  as  a  heap  "very  far"  ec.  from  the 
place  of  crossing,  "  by  the  town  of  Adam"  (ETO?  mu8t  not  ^  altered 
into  EHKD,  from  Adam,  aecording  to  the  Km),  "which  is  by  the  ride 
of  Zarthan?  The  city  of  Adam,  which  is  not  mentioned  anywhere 
else  (and  which  Luther  has  erroneously  understood  as  an  appella- 
tive, according  to  the  Arabic,  "  people  of  the  city "),  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Adamah,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (chap.  xix.  36). 
The  town  of  Zarthan,  by  the  side  of  which  Adam  is  situated,  has 
also  vanished.  Van  de  Velde  and  Knobel  imagine  that  the  name 
Zarthan  has  been  preserved  in  the  modern  Kurn  (Horn)  Sartabehy 
a  long  towering  rocky  ridge  on  the  south-west  of  the  ford  of  Damieh, 
upon  which  there  are  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  This  conjec- 
ture is  not  favoured  by  any  similarity  in  the  names  so  much  as  by 
its  situation.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mountain  slopes  off  from 
the  end  of  this  rocky  ridge,  or  from  the  loftiest  part  of  the  horn, 
into  a  broad  shoulder,  from  which  a  lower  rocky  ridge  reaches  to 
the  Jordan,  and  seems  to  join  the  mountains  on  the  east,  so  that 
the  Jordan  valley  is  contracted  to  its  narrowest  dimensions  at  this 
point,  and  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  Ghor  by  the  hills  of 
Kurn  Sartabeh;  and  consequently  this  was  apparently  the  most 
suitable  point  for  the  damming  up  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  (see 
Robinson,  Bibl.  Researches,  pp.  293-4).  On  the  other  hand,  this 
site  tallies  very  well  with  all  the  notices  in  the  Bible  respecting  the 
situation  of  the  town  of  Zarthan,  or  Zeredetha  (1  Kings  vii.  46, 
compared  with  2  Chron.  iv.  17) :  viz.  at  1  Kings  iv.  12,  where 
Zarthan  is*  said  to  have  been  by  the  side  of  the  territory  of  Beth- 
shean ;  also  at  1  Kings  vii.  46,  where  Zarthan  and  Succoth  are 
opposed  to  one  another ;  and  at  Judg.  vii.  22,  where  the  reading 
should  be  nrrro,  according  to  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions. 
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Hence  Knobel  supposes  that  Adam  was  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  present  ford  Damieh,  near  to  which  the  remains  of  a 
bridge  belonging  to  the  Boman  era  are  still  to  be  found  (Lynch, 
Expedition).  The  distance  of  Kurn  Sartabeh  from  Jericho  is 
a  little  more  than  fifteen  miles,  which  tallies  very  well  with  the 
expression  "very  far."  Through  this  heaping  up  of  the  waters 
coming  down  from  above,  those  which  flowed  away  into  the  Dead 
Sea  (the  sea  of  the  plain,  see  Deut.  iv.  49)  were  completely  cut  off 
(VTD2  ran  are  to  be  taken  together,  so  that  *Bf?  merely  expresses 
the  adverbial  idea  wholly,  completely),  and  the  people  went  over, 
probably  in  a  straight  line  from  Wady  Hesban  to  Jericho. — Ver.  17. 
But  the  priests  stood  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant  "  in  the  midst  of 
Jordan?  ue.  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  not  merely  by  the  river,  "  upon 
dry  ground,  @n,"  lit.  firmando,  i.e.  with  a  firm  foot,  whilst  all  Israel 
went  over  upon  dry  ground,  "  till  all  the  people  were  passed  over" 
This  could  easily  have  been  accomplished  in  half  a  day,  if  the  people 
formed  a  procession  of  a  mile  or  upwards  in  breadth. 

Chap.  iv.  1-14.  Crossing  the  River. — In  the  account  of  the 
crossing,  the  main  point  is  their  taking  twelve  stones  with  them 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  opposite  side  to  serve  as  a  memorial. 
To  set  forth  the  importance  of  this  fact  as  a  divine  appointment, 
the  command  of  God  to  Joshua  is  mentioned  first  of  all  (vers.  2, 3) ; 
then  the  repetition  of  this  command  by  Joshua  to  the  men  appointed 
for  the  work  (vers.  4-7) ;  and  lastly,  the  carrying  out  of  the  in- 
structions (ver.  8).  This  makes  it  appear  as  though  God  did  not 
give  the  command  to  Joshua  till  after  the  people  had  all  crossed 
over,  whereas  the  twelve  men  had  already  been  chosen  for  the 
purpose  (chap.  iii.  12).  But  this  appearance,  and  the  discrepancy 
that  seems  to  arise,  vanish  as  soon  as  we  take  the  different  clauses, 
— which  are  joined  together  here  by  vav  consec,  according  to  the 
simple  form  of  historical  composition  adopted  by  the  Hebrews, 
"  and  Jehovali  spake,  saying?  etc.  (vers.  2,  3) ;  "  and  Joshua  called 
the  twelve  men?  etc.  (ver.  4), — and  arrange  them  in  logical  order, 
and  with  their  proper  subordination  to  one  another,  according  to  our 
own  modes  of  thought  and  conversation,  as  follows :  "  Then  Joshua 
called  the  twelve  men, — as  Jehovah  had  commanded  him,  saying, 
*  Take  you  twelve  men  out  of  the  people/  etc., — and  said  to  them," 1 

1  So  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  Kimchi,  Calvin,  and  many  others,  were 
perfectly  correct  in  taking  vera.  16-8  as  a  parenthesis,  and  rendering  IDrfl  &*& 
pluperfect,  though,  grammatically  considered,  and  from  a  Hebrew  point  of  view, 
the  historical  sense  with  vav  consec.  does  not  correspond  to  our  pluperfect,  but 
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etc. — Vera.  1  sqq.  When  all  the  people  had  crossed  over  Jordan,1 
Joshua  issued  to  the  twelve  men  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
twelve  tribes  the  command  given  to  him  by  God  :  "  Go  before  the 
ark  of  Jehovah  into  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  take  every  man  a  stone 
upon  his  shoulder y  according  to  die  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  Israel- 
ites" or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  fuller  explanation  in  the  divine 
command  in  ver.  3,  "from  the  standing-place  of  the  priests,  the  setting 
up  of  twelve  stones  (P?*?  is  an  infinitive  used  as  a  substantive,  or 
else  it  should  be  pointed  as  a  substantive),  and  carry  them  over  witli 
you,  and  lay  them  down  in  Hie  place  of  encampment  where  ye  shall 
pass  the  night? — Vers.  6,  7.  This  (viz.  their  taking  the  twelve 
stones  with  them  and  setting  them  up)  was  to  be  a  sign  in  Israel ; 
the  stones  were  to  serve  as  a  memorial  of  the  miraculous  crossing 
of  the  Jordan  to  all  succeeding  generations.  For  the  expression 
"  if  your  children  ask  to-morrow  (in  future),"  etc.,  see  Ex.  xiii.  14, 
xii.  26,  27,  and  Dent.  vi.  20,  21.— Ver.  8.  The  children  of  Israel 
carried  out  these  instructions.  The  execution  is  ascribed  to  the 
"children  of  Israel,"  i.e.  to  the  whole  nation,  because  the  men 
selected  from  the  twelve  tribes  acted  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  the  memorial  was  a  matter  of  equal  importance  to  all. 
DVW  does  not  signify  that  they  set  up  the  stones  as  a  memorial,  but 
simply  that  they  laid  them  down  in  their  place  of  encampment. 
The  setting  up  at  Gilgal  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  ver.  20. 
In  addition  to  this,  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones  for  a  memorial,  on 
the  spot  where  the  feet  of  the  priests  had  stood  as  they  bore  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  which  stones  were  there  "  to  this  day,"  i.e.  the  time 
when  the  account  was  written.  There  is  nothing  to  warrant  our 
calling  this  statement  in  question,  or  setting  it  aside  as  a  probable 
gloss,  either  in  the  circumstance  that  nothing  is  said  about  any 
divine  command  to  set  up  these  stones,  or  in  the  opinion  that  such 

always  expresses  the  succession  either  of  time  or  thought.  This  early  Hebrew 
form  of  thought  and  narrative  is  completely  overlooked  by  Knobel,  when  he 
pronounces  vers,  lft-3  an  interpolation  from  a  second  document,  and  finds  the 
apodosis  to  ver.  la  in  ver.  4.  The  supposed  discrepancy — namely,  that  the  setting 
up  of  the  memorial  is  not  described  in  vers.  5  sqq.  as  a  divine  command,  as  in 
vers.  8, 10 — by  which  Knobel  endeavours  to  establish  his  hypothesis,  is  merely  a 
deduction  from  the  fact  that  Joshua  did  not  expressly  issue  his  command  to  the 
twelve  men  as  a  command  of  Jehovah,  and  therefore  is  nothing  more  than  an 
unmeaning  argumentum  e  silentio. 

1  The  pisha  in  the  middle  of  ver.  1  is  an  old  pre-Masoretic  mark,  which  the 
Masorites  have  left,  indicating  a  space  in  the  midst  of  the  verse,  and  showing 
that  it  was  the  commencement  of  zparashah. 
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a  memorial  would  have  failed  of  its  object,  as  it  could  not  possibly 
have  remained,  but  would  very  speedily  have  been  washed  away  by 
the  stream.  The  omission  of  any  reference  to  a  command  from 
God  proves  nothing,  simply  because  divine  commands  are  frequently 
hinted  at  but  briefly,  so  that  the  substance  of  them  has  to  be  gathered 
from  the  account  of  their  execution  (compare  chap.  iii.  7,  8,  with 
iii.  9-13,  and  iv.  2,  3,  with  iv.  4-7) ;  and  consequently  we  may 
assume  without  hesitation  that  such  a  command  was  given,  as  the 
earlier  commentators  have  done.  Moreover,  the  monument  did  not 
fail  of  its  *  object,  even  if  it  only  existed  for  a  short  time.  ''  The 
account  of  its  erection,  which  was  handed  down  by  tradition,  would 
necessarily  help  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  miraculous 
occurrence.  But  it  cannot  be  so  absolutely  affirmed  that  these 
stones  would  be  carried  away  at  once  by  the  stream,  so  that  they 
could  never  be  seen  any  more.  As  the  priests  did  not  stand  in  the 
middle  or  deepest  part  of  the  river,  but  just  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  close  to  its  eastern  bank,  and  it  was  upon  this  spot  that  the 
stones  were  set  up,  and  as  we  neither  know  their  size  nor  the  firm- 
ness with  which  they  stood,  we  cannot  pronounce  any  positive 
opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  remaining.  It  is  not  likely  that 
they  remained  there  for  centuries ;  but  they  were  intended  rather  as 
a  memorial  for  the  existing  generation  and  their  children,  than  for 
a  later  age,  which  would  be  perpetually  reminded  of  the  miraculous 
help  of  God  by  the  monument  erected  in  Gilgal. — Vers.  10,  llf 
Whilst  Joshua  was  carrying  out  all  that  Jehovah  had  commanded 
him  to  say  to  the  people,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses, — 
that  is  to  say,  whilst  the  people  were  passing  through  the  Jordan 
before  the  ark,  and  the  twelve  men  were  carrying  over  the  stones 
out  of  the  river  to  the  resting-place  on  the  other  side,  and  Joshua 
himself  was  setting  up  twelve  stones  in  Jordan  for  a  memorial, — 
during  all  this  time,  the  priests  stood  with  the  ark  in  the  bed  of  the 
river ;  but  after  all  the  people,  including  the  twelve  men  who  took 
the  stones  out  of  the  Jordan,  had  finished  crossing,  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  passed  over,  with  the  priests,  before  the  people :  that  is  to  say, 
it  stationed  itself  again,  along  with  the  priests,  at  the  head  of  the 
people.  The  words  "  according  to  all  that  Moses  had  commanded 
Joshua"  do  not  refer  to  any  special  instructions  which  Moses  had 
given  to  Joshua  with  reference  to  the  crossing,  for  no  such  instruc- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  nor  can  they  be  inferred 
from  Num.  xxvii.  23,  Deut.  iii.  28,  or  xxxi.  23 ;  they  simply  affirm 
that  Joshua  carried  out  all  the  commands  which  the  Lord  had 
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given  him,  in  accordance  with  the  charge  which  he  received  from 
Moses  at  the  time  when  he  was  first  called.  Moses  had  called  him 
and  instructed  him  to  lead  the  people  into  the  promised  land,  in 
consequence  of  a  divine  command ;  and  had  given  him  the  promise, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Jehovah  would  be  with  him  as  He  had 
been  with  Moses.  This  contained  implicite  an  admonition  to  Joshua 
to  do  only  what  the  Lord  should  command  him.  And  if  this  was 
how  Joshua  acted,  the  execution  of  the  commands  of  God  was  also 
an  observance  of  the  command  of  Moses.  The  remark  in  ver.  106, 
"  and  the  people  hastened  and  passed  over"  i.e.  passed  hastily  through 
the  bed  of  the  river,  is  introduced  as  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  priests  stood  still  in  the  bed  of  the  river  the  whole  time  that  the 
crossing  continued.  As  the  priests  stood  in  one  spot  whilst  all  the 
people  were  passing  over,  it  was  necessary  that  the  people  should 
hasten  over,  lest  the  strength  of  the  priests  should  be  exhausted. 
This  reason  for  hastening,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  other, — 
namely,  that  the  crossing  had  to  be  finished  in  one  day,  before  night 
came  on.  The  statement  in  ver.  11,  that  when  all  the  people  had 
passed  over,  the  ark  of  the  Lord  also  passed  over  with  the  priests, 
is  so  far  anticipatory  of  the  actual  course  of  the  events,  that  up  to 
this  time  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  fighting  men  belonging 
to  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  having  passed  over  (vers.  12,  13) ;  nor 
has  the  command  of  God  for  the  ark  to  pass  over  been  mentioned 
(vers.  15  sqq.),  though  both  of  these  must  have  preceded  the  crossing 
of  the  ark  in  order  of  time.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  words 
"  the  ark  of  the  Lord  passed  over,  and  tlie  priests"  the  priests  are 
subordinate  to  the  ark,  because  it  was  through  the  medium  of  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  that  the  miracle  of  drying  up  the  river  had  been 
effected :  it  was  not  by  the  priests,  but  by  Jehovah  the  Almighty 
God,  who  was  enthroned  upon  the  ark,  that  the  waters  were  com- 
manded to  stand  still.  "  Before  the  people "  (Eng.  Ver.  "  in  the 
presence  of  the  people")  has  the  same  signification  in  ver.  11  as  in 
chap.  iii.  6,  14. — Vers.  12,  13.  The  account  of  the  fighting  men  of 
the  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  passing  over  along  with  them, 
in  number  about  40,000,  is  added  as  a  supplement,  because  there 
was  no  place  in  which  it  could  be  appropriately  inserted  before,  and 
yet  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  expressly  mentioned  that  these 
tribes  performed  the  promise  they  had  given  (chap.  i.  16,  17),  and 
in  what  manner  they  did  so.  The  words  *U1  Viajfn  do  not  imply 
that  these  40,000  men  crossed  over  behind  the  priests  with  the  ark, 
which  wo^ld  not  only  be  at  variance  with  the  fact  so  expressly 
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stated,  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  the  medium  of  the  miracu- 
lous division  of  the  water,  but  also  with  the  distinct  statement  in 
ver.  18,  that  when  the  priests,  with  the  ark,  set  their  feet  upon  the 
dry  land,  the  waters  filled  the  river  again  as  they  had  done  before. 
The  imperfect  with  vav  consec.  here  expresses  simply  the  order 
of  thought,  and  not  of  time.  " Arboth  Jericho"  the  steppes  of 
Jericho,  were  that  portion  of  the  Arabah  or  Ghor  which  formed 
the  environs  of  Jericho,  and  which  widens  here  into  a  low-lying 
plain  of  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours'  journey  in  breadth, 
on  account  of  the  western  mountains  receding  considerably  to  the 
south  of  the  opening  of  the  Wady  Kelt  (Rob.  Pal.  ii.  pp.  263 
sqq.). — In  ver.  14  the  writer  mentions  still  further  the  fact  that 
the  Lord  fulfilled  His  promise  (in  chap.  iii.  7),  and  by  means  of 
this  miracle  so  effectually  confirmed  the  authority  of  Joshua  in 
the  eyes  of  Israel,  that  the  people  feared  him  all  the  days  of  his 
life  as  they  had  feared  Moses.  "  This  was  not  the  chief  end  of 
the  miracle,  that  Joshua  increased  in  power  and  authority;  but 
since  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  so  far  as  the  public 
interests  were  concerned,  that  the  government  of  Joshua  should  be 
established,  it  is  Very  properly  mentioned,  as  an  addition  to  the 
benefits  that  were  otherwise  conferred,  that  he  was  invested  as 
it  were  with  sacred  insignia,  which  produced  such  a  feeling  of 
veneration  among  the  people,  that  no  one  dared  to  treat  him  with 
disrespect'9  (Calvin). 

Vers.  15-24.  Termination  of  the  miraculous  Passage  through  the 
Jordan. — As  soon  as  the  priests  left  their  standing-place  in  the  river 
with  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  according  to  the  command  of  God 
made  known  to  them  by  Joshua,  and  the  soles  of  their  feet  "  tore 
themselves  loose  upon  the  dry  ground"  (n?"jnn  /$  tyN}9  constructio 
prcegnans,  for  they  tore  themselves  loose  from  the  soft  soil  of  the 
river,  and  trode  upon  the  dry  or  firm  ground),  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  returned  again  to  their  place,  and  went  over  all  its  banks  as 
before  (vid.  chap.  iii.  15).  This  affirms  as  clearly  as  possible  that 
it  was  the  ark  which  kept  back  the  stream. — Ver.  19.  The  crossing 
took  place  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  same  day  on  which,  forty  years  before,  Israel  had  begun  to 
prepare  for  going  out  of  Egypt  by  setting  apart  the  paschal  lamb 
(Ex.  xii.  3).  After  crossing  the  river,  the  people  encamped  at 
Gilgal,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  territory  of  Jericho.  The 
place  of  encampment  is  called  Gilgal  proleptically  in  vers.  19  and 
20  (see  at  chap.  v.  9). — Vers.  20  sqq.  There  Joshua  set  up  the 
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twelve  stones,  which  they  had  taken  over  with  them  oat  of  the 
Jordan,  and  explained  to  the  people  at  the  same  time  the  import- 
ance of  this  memorial  to  their  descendants  (vers.  21,  22),  and  the 
design  of  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought  by  God  (ver.  24). 
On  vers.  21,  22,  see  vers.  6,  7.  "rata  (ver.  23),  quod,  as  (see  Dent, 
ii.  22).  The  miracle  itself,  like  the  similar  one  at  the  Dead  Sea, 
had  a  doable  intention,  viz.  to  reveal  to  the  Canaanites  the  omni- 
potence of  the  God  of  Israel,  the  strong  hand  of  the  Lord  (compare 
Ex.  xiv.  4,  18,  with  chap.  vi.  6 ;  and  for  the  expression  "  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  mighty,"  see  Ex.  iii.  19,  vi.  1,  etc.),  and  to  serve  as 
an  impulse  to  the  Israelites  to  fear  the  Lord  their  God  always  (see 
at  Ex.  xiv.  31). 

CIRCUMCI8ION  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 
PASSOVER  AT  GIL6AL. — CHAP.  V.  1—12. 

When  the  Israelites  had  trodden  the  soil  of  Canaan,  Joshua 
began  immediately  to  make  arrangements  for  conquering  the  land, 
and  destroying  its  inhabitants.  As  the  Lord  had  only  promised 
him  His  assistance  on  condition  that  the  law  given  by  Moses  was 
faithfully  observed  (chap.  i.  7  sqq.),  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
proceed  first  of  all  to  impose  it  as  an  inviolable  obligation,  not  only 
upon  himself,  but  also  upon  all  the  people  entrusted  to  his  charge, 
to  fulfil  all  the  precepts  of  the  law,  many  of  which  could  not  be 
carried  out  during  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  whilst  many 
others  had  only  been  given  with  special  reference  to  the  time  when 
the  people  should  be  dwelling  in  Canaan.  The  first  duty  which 
devolved  upon  him  in  this  respect,  was  to  perform  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision upon  the  generation  that  had  been  born  in  the  wilderness, 
and  had  grown  up  without  circumcision,  so  that  the  whole  congre- 
gation might  be  included  in  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  be  able 
to  keep  the  passover,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  in  a  few  days  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  law. 

Vers.  1-9.  Circumcision  of  the  People. — Ver.  1.  Whilst, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  approach  of  the  passover  rendered  it  desirable 
that  the  circumcision  of  those  who  had  remained  uncircumcised 
should  be  carried  out  without  delay,  on  the  other  hand  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  were  most  favourable  for  the  performance  of  this 
covenant  duty,  inasmuch  as  the  miracle  wrought  in  connection  with 
the  passage  through  the  Jordan  had  thrown  the  Canaanites  into 
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such  alarm  that  there  was  no  fear  of  their  attacking  the  Israelitish 
camp.  To  indicate  this,  the  impression  produced  by  this  miracle  is 
described,  namely,  that  all  the  kings  of  Canaan  had  been  thrown 
into  despair  in  consequence.  All  the  tribes  of  Canaan  are  grouped 
together  here  under  the  names  of  Amorites  and  Canaanites,  the 
tribes  in  possession  of  the  mountains  being  all  called  Amorites,  and 
those  who  lived  by  the  sea,  i.e.  by  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Canaanites  (vid.  chap.  i.  4) :  for  the  Amorites  upon  the  moun- 
tains were  the  strongest  of  all  the  Canaanitish  tribes  at  that  time 
(see  at  Gen.  x.  16) ;  whilst  the  name  Canaanite,  ue.  the  bent  one 
(see  at  Gen.  ix.  25),  was  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lowlands,  who  relied  upon  trade  more  than  upon  warfare, 
and  were  probably  dependent  upon  the  strong  and  mighty  Amorites. 
The  application  of  the  expression  "  beyond  Jordan"  (Eng.  Ver.  "  on 
the  side  of")  to  the  country  on  this  side,  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  the  historian  was  still  writing  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  crossing.  But  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  he 
adds  "  towards  the  west"  as  he  had  previously  added  il  towards  the 
sunrise,"  in  chap.  i.  15,  when  speaking  of  the  land  on  the  eastern 
side.  That  we  have  the  report  of  an  eye-witness  here  is  evident 
from  the  words,  "  until  we  were  passed  over :"  the  reading  of  the 
Keriy  tray  (till  they  were  passed  over),  is  nothing  but  an  arbitrary 
and  needless  conjecture,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  preferred  by 
Bleek  and  others,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  ancient  versions 
and  some  M88.  also  adopt  it. — Vers.  2-8.  At  that  time  (*c.  the 
time  of  their  encampment  at  Gilgal,  and  when  the  Canaanites  were 
in  despair)  Joshua  bad  the  people  "  circumcised  again,  the  second 
timer  The  word  ITOB?  (a  second  time)  is  only  added  to  give  em- 
phasis to  3hp,  or  as  an  explanation  of  it,  and  is  not  to  be  pressed, 
either  here  or  in  Isa.  xi.  11,  as  though  it  denoted  the  repetition  of 
the  same  act  in  every  respect,  ue.  of  an  act  of  circumcision  which 
had  once  before  been  performed  upon  the  whole  nation.  It  merely 
expresses  this  meaning,  "  circumcise  the  people  again,  or  the  second 
time,  as  it  was  formerly  circumcised"  (i.e.  a  circumcised  people,  not 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  once  before  had  circumcision  per- 
formed upon  it).  When  the  people  came  out  of  Egypt  they  were 
none  of  them  uncircumcised,  as  distinctly  affirmed  in  ver.  5 ;  but 
during  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  circumcision  had  been 
neglected,  so  that  now  the  nation  was  no  longer  circumcised,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  circumcision  should  be  performed 
upon  the  nation  as  a  whole,  by  circumcising  all  who  were  uncir- 
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cumcised.  The  opinion  of  Masius  and  0.  v.  Gerlach,  that  the  expres- 
sion "the  second  time"  refers  to  the  introduction  of  circumcision, 
when  Abraham  was  circumcised  with  all  his  house,  is  very  far- 
fetched. &*}£  ntonn  are  not  "sharp  knives,"  but  u  stone  knives" 
which  were  used  according  to  ancient  custom  (see  at  Ex.  iv.  25), 
literally  knives  of  rocks  (the  plural  zurim  is  occasioned  by  charbotli, 
as  in  Num.  xiii.  32,  etc. ;  the  singular  might  have  been  used  :  see 
Ewaldy  §  270,  c). — Ver.  3.  Joshua  had  the  circumcision  performed 
"at  the  hill  of  the  foreskins"  as  the  place  was  afterwards  called 
from  the  fact  that  the  foreskins  were  buried  there. — Vers.  4-7. 
The  reason  for  the  circumcision  of  the  whole  nation  was  the  follow- 
ing :  all  the  fighting  men  who  came  out  of  Egypt  had  died  in  the 
wilderness  by  the  way ;  for  all  the  people  that  came  out  were  cir- 
cumcised ;  but  all  that  were  born  in  the  wilderness  during  the  jour- 
ney had  not  been  circumcised  (DT1V??  B^Jfa,  on  their  coming  out 
of  Egypt,  which  only  came  to  an  end  on  their  arrival  in  Canaan). 
They  walked  forty  years  in  the  wilderness ;  till  all  the  people — that 
is  to  say,  all  the  fighting  men — who  came  out  of  Egypt  were  con- 
sumed, because  they  had  not  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
and  had  been  sentenced  by  the  Lord  to  die  in  the  wilderness  (ver.  6 ; 
cf.  Num.  xiv.  26  sqq.,  xxvi.  64,  65,  and  Deut.  ii.  14-16).  But 
He  (Jehovah)  set  up  their  sons  in  their  place,  i.e.  He  caused  them 
to  take  their  place ;  and  these  Joshua  circumcised  (i.e.  had  them 
circumcised),  for  they  were  uncircumcised,  because  they  had  not 
been  circumcised  by  the  way.  This  explains  the  necessity  for  a 
general  circumcision  of  all  the  people,  but  does  not  state  the  reason 
why  those  who  were  born  in  the  wilderness  had  not  been  circum- 
cised. All  that  is  affirmed  in  vers.  5  and  7  is,  that  this  had  not 
taken  place  "  by  the  way."  The  true  reason  may  be  gathered  from 
ver.  6,  if  we  compare  the  statement  made  in  this  verse,  "  for  the 
children  of  Israel  walked  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  till  all  the 
men  that  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  consumed  . . .  unto  whom 
the  Lord  sware  that  He  would  not  show  them  the  land  promised  to 
the  fathers,"  with  the  sentence  pronounced  by  God  to  which  these 
words  refer,  viz.  Num.  xiv.  29-34.  The  Lord  is  then  said  to  have 
sworn  that  all  the  men  of  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  who  had 
murmured  against  Him,  should  perish  in  the  wilderness ;  and  though 
their  sons  should  enter  the  promised  land,  they  too  should  pasture, 
t.t.  lead  a  nomad  life,  for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  bear 
the  apostasy  of  their  fathers,  till  their  bodies  had  fallen  in  the  desert. 
This  clearly  means,  that  not  only  was  the  generation  that  came  out 
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of  Egypt  sentenced  to  die  in  the  wilderness  because  of  its  rebellion 
against  the  Lord,  and  therefore  rejected  by  God,  but  the  sons  of 
this  generation  had  to  bear  the  whoredom,  i.e.  the  apostasy  of  their 
fathers  from  the  Lord,  for  the  period  of  forty  years,  until  the  latter 
had  been  utterly  consumed ;  that  is  to  say,  during  all  this  time  they 
were  to  endure  the  punishment  of  rejection  along  with  their  fathers : 
with  this  difference  alone,  that  the  sons  were  not  to  die  in  the  wil- 
derness, but  were  to  be  brought  into  the  promised  land  after  their 
fathers  were  dead.  The  sentence  upon  the  fathers,  that  their  bodies 
should  fall  in  the  desert,  was  unquestionably  a  rejection  of  them  on 
the  part  of  God,  an  abrogation  of  the  covenant  with  them.  This 
punishment  was  also  to  be  borne  by  their  sons ;  and  hence  the  reason 
why  those  who  were  born  in  the  desert  by  the  way  were  not  cir- 
cumcised. As  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  the  fathers  was  abro- 
gated, the  sons  of  the  rejected  generation  were  not  to  receive  the 
covenant  sign  of  circumcision.  Nevertheless  this  abrogation  of  the 
covenant  with  the  generation  that  had  been  condemned,  was  not  a 
complete  dissolution  of  the  covenant  relation,  so  far  as  the  nation 
as  a  whole  was  concerned,  since  the  whole  nation  had  not  been 
rejected,  but  only  the  generation  of  men  that  were  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  whilst  the  younger  genera- 
tion which  had  grown  up  in  the  desert  was  to  be  delivered  from  the 
ban,  which  rested  upon  it  as  well,  and  brought  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  when  the  time  of  punishment  had  expired.  For  this  reason 
the  Lord  did  not  withdraw  from  the  nation  every  sign  of  His  grace ; 
but  in  order  that  the  consciousness  might  still  be  sustained  in  the 
young  and  rising  generation,  that  the  covenant  would  be  set  up 
again  with  them  when  the  time  of  punishment  had  expired,  He  left 
them  not  only  the  presence  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  but  also 
the  manna  and  other  tokens  of  His  grace,  the  continuance  of  which 
therefore  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  argument  against  our  view  of 
the  time  of  punishment  as  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  covenant. 
But  if  this  was  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  circumcision,1  it  did 

1  This  reason  was  admitted  even  by  Calvin,  and  has  been  well  supported  by 
Hengttenberg  (Diss.  ii.  pp.  13  sqq.).  The  arguments  adduced  by  Kurtz  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  view  are  altogether  unfounded.  We  have  already  observed  that 
the  reason  for  the  suspension  is  not  given  in  ver.  7 ;  and  the  further  remark, 
that  in  ver.  6  ("  all  the  people  that  were  born  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way  as 
they  came  forth  out  of  Egypt,  them  they  had  not  circumcised ")  the  book  of 
Joshua  dates  the  suspension  not  from  the  sentence  of  rejection,  but  expressly 
and  undoubtedly  (?)  from  the  departure  from  Egypt,  has  no  force  whatever, 
unless  we  so  press  the  word  all  ("  all  the  people  that  were  born  in  the  desert ") 
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not  commence  till  the  second  year  of  their  journey,  viz.  at  the  time 
when  the  murmuring  nation  was  rejected  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xiv.)  ; 
so  that  by  "  all  the  people  that  were  born  in  the  wilderness"  we  are 
to  understand  those  who  were  born  after  that  time,  and  during  the 
last  thirty-eight  years  of  their  wanderings,  just  as  "all  the  people 
that  came  out  of  Egypt"  are  to  be  understood  as  signifying  only 
those  men  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  when  they  came 
out.  Consequently  circumcision  was  suspended  as  long  as  the  nation 
was  under  the  ban  of  the  divine  sentence  pronounced  upon  it  at 
Kadesh.  This  sentence  was  exhausted  when  they  crossed  the  brook 
Zared  and  entered  the  country  of  the  Amorites  (compare  Deut.  ii. 
14  with  Num.  xxi.  12,  13).  Why,  then,  was  not  the  circumcision 
performed  during  the  encampment  in  the  steppes  of  Moab  either 

as  not  to  allow  of  the  slightest  exception.    But  this  is  decidedly  precluded  by 
the  fact,  that  we  cannot  imagine  it  possible  for  God  to  have  established  His 
coyenant  with  the  people  at  a  time  when  they  had  neglected  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  covenant,  the  transgression  of  which  was  threatened  with  destruction 
(Gen.  xvii.  14),  by  neglecting  to  circumcise  all  the  children  who  had  been  born 
between  the  departure  from  Egypt  and  the  conclusion  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai. 
We  are  also  prevented  from  pressing  the  little  word  u all"  in  this  manner  by 
the  evident  meaning  of  the  words  before  us.     In  vers.  4  and  5  the  Israelites  are 
divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  All  the  people  that  came  out  of  Egypt  and  were 
circumcised ;  and  (2)  All  the  people  that  were  born  in  the  desert  and  were 
uncircumcised.    The  first  of  these  died  in  the  wilderness,  the  second  came  to 
Canaan  and  were  circumcised  by  Joshua  at  Gilgal.    But  if  we  should  press  the 
word  u  all "  in  these  clauses,  it  would  follow  that  all  the  male  children  who 
were  under  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  either  died  in  the 
desert  or  were  circumcised  a  second  time  at  Gilgal.    Lastly,  it  does  not  follow 
from  ver.  6  that  the  circumcision  was  suspended  for  exactly  forty  years;  for 
the  forty  years  during  which  Israel  journeyed  in  the  desert  until  the  mar* 
muring  generation  was  consumed,  are  to  be  interpreted  by  Num.  xiv.  83,  34, 
and  amounted,  chronologically  considered,  to  no  more  than  thirty-eight  years 
and  a  few  months  (see  the  commentary  on  Num.  xxiv.  28  sqq.).    On  the  ot^er 
hand,  the  other  very  general  view  which  Kurtz  adopts — namely,  that  the  circum- 
cision was  omitted  during  the  journey  through  the  desert  on  account  of  the 
hardships  connected  with  travelling,  and  because  it  was  impossible  to  have  regard 
to  particular  families  who  might  wish  for  longer  rest  on  account  of  their  chil- 
dren who  had  just  been  circumcised,  and  were  suffering  from  the  wound,  just 
at  the  time  when  they  had  to  decamp  and  journey  onward,  and  they  could  not 
well  be  left  behind — throws  but  little  light  upon  the  subject,  as  the  assumption 
that  the  people  were  constantly  wandering  about  for  forty  years  is  altogether 
an  unfounded  one.     The  Israelites  were  not  always  wandering  about :  not  only 
did  they  stay  at  Sinai  for  eleven  whole  months,  but  even  after  that  they  halted 
for  weeks  and  months  at  the  different  places  of  encampment,  when  they  might 
have  circumcised  their  children  without  the  slightest  danger  of  their  suffering 
from  the  wound. 
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before  or  after  the  numbering,  since  all  those  who  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  die  in  the  wilderness  were  already  dead  (Num.  xxvi.  65)  ? 
The  different  answers  which  have  been  given  to  this  question  are 
some  of  them  wrong,  and  others  incomplete.  For  example,  the 
opinion  held  by  some,  that  the  actual  reason  was  that  the  forty 
years  had  not  yet  expired,  is  incorrect  (see  Deut.  ii.  14).  And  the 
uncertainty  how  long  they  would  remain  in  the  steppes  of  Moab 
cannot  be  adduced  as  an  explanation,  as  there  were  no  circumstances 
existing  that  were  likely  to  occasion  a  sudden  and  unexpected  de- 
parture from  Shittim.  The  reason  why  Moses  did  not  renew  the 
circumcision  before  the  end  of  his  own  life,  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  simple  fact  that  he  would  not  undertake  an  act  of  such  import- 
ance without  an  express  command  from  the  Lord,  especially  as  he 
was  himself  under  sentence  to  die  without  entering  the  promised 
land.  But  the  Lord  did  not  enjoin  the  renewal  of  the  covenant 
sign  before  Israel  had  been  conducted  into  the  promised  land, 
because  He  saw  fit  first  of  all  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  people  to 
carry  out  His  commandment  through  this  magnificent  proof  of  His 
grace.  It  is  the  rule  of  divine  grace  first  to  give  and  then  to  ask. 
As  the  Lord  did  not  enjoin  circumcision  as  a  covenant  duty  upon 
Abraham  himself  till  He  had  given  him  a  practical  proof  of  His 
grace  by  leading  him  to  Canaan,  and  by  repeated  promises  of  a 
numerous  posterity,  and  of  the  eventual  possession  of  the  land ;  and 
just  as  He  did  not  give  the  law  to  the  children  of  Israel  at  Sinai 
till  He  had  redeemed  them  with  a  mighty  arm  from  the  bondage 
of  Egypt,  and  borne  them  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  them  to 
Himself,  and  had  thereby  made  them  willing  to  promise  gladly  to 
fulfil  all  that  He  should  say  to  them  as  His  covenant  nation ;  so 
now  He  did  not  require  the  renewal  of  circumcision,  which  involved 
as  the  covenant  sign  the  observance  of  the  whole  law,  till  He  had 
given  His  people  practical  proofs,  through  the  help  afforded  in  the 
defeat  of  Sihon  and  Og,  the  kings  of  the  Amorites,  and  in  the 
miraculous  division  of  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  He  was  able  to 
remove  all  the  obstacles  that  might  lie  in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment 
of  His  promises,  and  give  them  the  promised  land  for  their  inherit- 
ance, as  He  had  sworn  to  their  fathers. 

Ver.  8.  When  the  rite  of  circumcision  had  been  performed  upon 
them  all,  the  people  remained  quietly  in  the  camp  till  those  who 
were  circumcised  had  recovered.  "  They  abode  in  their  places" 
ve.  sat  still  as  they  were,  without  attempting  anything,  njn,  to 
revive  (Gen.  xlv.  27  ;  Job  xiv.  14),  or  recover  (2  Kings  i.  2,  viii.  8, 
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etc.).    The  circumcision  of  the  people  could  not  be  performed 
earlier  than  the  day  after  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  i.e.y  according 
to  chap.  iv.  19,  not  earlier  than  the  11th  day  of  the  first  month. 
Now,  as  the  passover  was  to  be  kept,  and  actually  was  kept,  on  the 
14th  (ver.  10),  the  two  accounts  are  said  to  be  irreconcilable,  and 
the  account  of  the  circumcision  has  been  set  down  as  a  later  and 
unhistorical  legend.      But  the  objections  made  to  the  historical 
credibility  of  this  account — viz.  that  the  suffering  consequent  upon 
circumcision  made  a  person  ill  for  several  days,  and  according  to 
Qen.  xxxiv.  25  was  worst  on  the  third  day,  so  that  the  people  could 
not  have  kept  the  passover  on  that  day,  and  also  that  the  people 
could  not  possibly  have  been  all  circumcised  on  one  day — are  founded 
upon  false  assumptions.    In  the  latter,  for  example,  the  number  of 
persons  to  be  circumcised  is  estimated,  most  absurdly,  at  a  million ; 
whereas,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  population,  the  whole 
of  the  male  population  of  Israel,  which  contained  only  601,730  of 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  besides  23,000  Levites  of  a 
month  old  and  upwards,  when  the  census  was  taken  a  short  time 
before  in  the  steppes  of  Moab,  could  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
million  in  all,  and  of  these  between  280,000  and  330,000  were 
thirty-eight  years  old,  and  therefore,  having  been  born  before  the 
sentence  was  pronounced  upon  the  nation  at  Kadesh,  and  for  the 
most  part  before  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  had  been  already  circum- 
cised, so  that  there  were  only  670,000,  or  at  the  most  720,000,  to 
be  circumcised  now.      Consequently  the  proportion  between  the 
circumcised  and  uncircumcised  was  one  to  three  or  three  and  a 
half ;  and  the  operation  could  therefore  be  completed  without  any 
difficulty  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.     As  regards  the  conse- 
quences of  this  operation,  Gen.  xxxiv.  25  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  pain  was  most  acute  on  the  third  day ;  and  even  if  this  really 
were  the  case,  it  would  not  prevent  the  keeping  of  the  passover,  as 
the  lambs  could  have  been  killed  and  prepared  by  the  280,000  or 
330,000  circumcised  men ;  and  even  those  who  were  still  unwell 
could  join  in  the  meal,  since  it  was  only  Levitical  uncleanness,  and 
not  disease  or  pain,  which  formed  a  legal  impediment  to  this  (Num. 
ix.  10  sqq.).1     But  if  there  were  about  300,000  men  of  the  age  of 
forty  and  upwards  who  could  not  only  perform  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision upon  their  sons  or  younger  brothers,  but,  if  necessary,  were 
able  at  any  moment  to  draw  the  sword,  there  was  no  reason  what- 

1  For  the  basis  upon  which  this  computation  rests,  see  Keifs  Commentary  on 
Joshua,  p.  139  (Eng.  trans.  1857). 
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ever  for  their  being  afraid  of  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  even  if  the  latter  had  not  been  paralyzed  by  the  miraculous 
crossing  of  the  Jordan. — Ver.  9.  When  the  circumcision  was  com- 
pleted, the  Lord  said  to  Joshua,  "  This  day  have  I  rolled  away  the 
reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you"  "  The  reproach  of  Egypt"  is  the 
reproach  proceeding  from  Egypt,  as  "  the  reproach  of  Moab,"  in 
Zeph.  ii.  8,  is  the  reproach  heaped  upon  Israel  by  Moab  (cf.  Isa.  li. 
7  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  57).  We  are  not  to  understand  by  this  the  Egyptian 
bondage,  or  the  misery  which  still  cleaved  to  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  and  the  still  further  misery  which  they  had  suffered  during 
their  journey,  on  account  of  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah  (Knobel), 
but  the  reproach  involved  in  the  thoughts  and  sayings  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  Jehovah  had  brought  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt 
to  destroy  them  in  the  desert  (Ex.  xxxii.  12 ;  Num.  xiv.  13-16 ; 
Deut.  ix.  28),  which  rested  upon  Israel  as  long  as  it  was  condemned 
to  wander  restlessly  about  and  to  die  in  the  wilderness.  This 
reproach  was  rolled  away  from  Israel  with  the  circumcision  of  the 
people  at  Gilgal,  inasmuch  as  this  act  was  a  practical  declaration  of 
the  perfect  restoration  of  the  covenant,  and  a  pledge  that  the  Lord 
would  now  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan  for  their  inheritance. 
From  this  occurrence  the  place  where  the  Israelites  were  encamped 
received  the  name  of  Gilgal,  viz.  "  rolling  away,"  from  ??l,  to  roll. 
This  explanation  and  derivation  of  the  name  is  not  to  be  pro- 
nounced incorrect  and  unhistorical,  simply  because  it  merely  pre- 
serves the  subordinate  idea  of  rolling,  instead  of  the  fuller  idea  of 
the  rolling  away  of  reproach.  For  the  intention  was  not  to  form 
a  word  which  should  comprehend  the  whole  affair  with  exhaustive 
minuteness,  but  simply  to  invent  a  striking  name  which  should 
recall  the  occurrence,  like  the  name  Tomi,  of  which  Ovid  gives  the 
following  explanation :  Tnde  Tomos  dictus  locus  est  quia  fertur  in 
Mo  membra  soror  fratris  consecuisse  sui  (Trist.  iii.  9,  33).  Knobel 
is  wrong  in  maintaining  that  the  name  should  be  explained  in  a 
different  way,  and  that  this  Gilgal  is  the  same  as  Geliloth  (circles) 
in  chap,  xviii.  17  (see  the  explanation  given  at  chap.  xv.  7).  The 
word  gilgal)  formed  from  ^6j,  to  roll,  signifies  primarily  rolling,  then 
a  wheel  (Isa.  xxviii.  28) ;  and  if  by  possibility  it  signifies  orbis  also, 
like  7?J,  this  is  neither  the  original  nor  the  only  meaning  of  the 
word*  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  4),  Israel  encamped  fifty 
stadia,  i.e.  two  hours  and  a  half,  from  the  Jordan,  and  ten  stadia,  or 
half  an  hour,  from  Jericho, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  plain  or  steppe 
between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan,  in  an  uninhabited  and  unculti- 
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vated  spot,  which  received  the  name  of  Gilgal  for  the  first  time,  as 
the  place  where  the  Israelites  were  encamped.  No  town  or  village 
ever  existed  there,  either  at  the  period  in  question  or  at  any  later 
time.  The  only  other  places  in  which  this  Gilgal  can  be  shown  to 
be  evidently  referred  to,  are  Micah  vi.  5  and  2  Sam.  xix.  16,  41 ;  and 
the  statement  made  by  Eusebius  in  the  Onom.  s.  v.  Galgala,  Seuewrai 
6  Tonro?  Zfnjfws  w  iepbs  dpTjatcevofieiw;,  which  Jerome  paraphrases 
thus,  "  Even  to  the  present  day  a  deserted  place  is  pointed  out  at 
the  second  mile  from  Jericho,  which  is  held  in  amazing  reverence 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,"  by  no  means  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  a  town  or  village  there  in  the  time  of  the  Israelites.  Con- 
sequently it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  spite  of  repeated 
search,  Robinson  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any  remains  of 
Gilgal  to  the  east  of  Jericho,  or  to  meet  with  any  Arab  who  could 
tell  him  of  such  a  name  in  this  locality  (see  Rob.  Pal.  ii.  pp.  287-8 
and  278).  On  the  situation  of  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in  chap.  ix.  6, 
x.  6,  etc.,  see  at  chap.  viii.  35. 

Vers.  10-14.  The  Passover  at  Gilgal. — When  the  whole 
nation  had  been  received  again  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  by 
circumcision,  they  kept  the  passover,  which  had  no  doubt  been 
suspended  from  the  time  that  they  left  Sinai  (Num.  ix.  1  sqq.),  on 
the  14th  of  the  month  (Nisan),  in  the  evening  (according  to  the 
law  in  Ex.  xii.  6,  18,  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  Num.  xxviii.  16,  Deut.  xvi.  6). 
The  next  day,  ue.  on  the  16th,  or  the  day  after  the  first  feast-day, 
they  ate  unleavened  loaves  and  parched  corn  ("  roasted  grains,"  see 
at  Lev.  ii.  14)  of  the  produce  of  the  land  p^Jf,1  which  only  occurs 
in  vers.  11  and  12,  is  synonymous  with  nwan*  in  ver.  12),  ue.  corn 
that  had  grown  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  as,  the  manna  entirely 
ceased  from  this  day  forwards.  "  The  morrow  after  the  passover" 
is  used  in  Num.  xxxiii.  3  for  the  15th  Nisan  ;  but  here  it  must  be 
understood  as  signifying  the  16th,  as  the  produce  of  the  land,  of 
which  they  ate  not  only  on  that  day,  but,  according  to  ver.  12, 
throughout  that  year,  cannot  mean  the  corn  of  the  previous  year, 
but  the  produce  of  this  same  year,  ue.  the  new  corn,  and  they  were 
not  allowed  to  eat  any  of  that  till  it  had  been  sanctified  to  the 
Lord  by  the  presentation  of  the  wave  sheaf  on  the  second  day  of 
the  passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  11).  According  to  Lev.  xxiii.  11,  the 
presentation  was  to  take  place  on  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  ue.  the 

1  Rendered  u  old  corn"  in  the  Eng.  version. 
3  Rendered  fruit  in  our  version. 
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first  day  of  the  feast  of  Mazzoth,  which  was  kept  as  a  Sabbath,  or 
the  16th  of  Nisan,  as  the  seven  days'  feast  of  Mazzoth  commenced 
on  the  15th  (Lev.  xxiii.  6  ;  Num.  xxviii.  17).  "  On  the  morrow 
after  the  passover"  is  the  same  as  "  on  the  morrow  after  the  Sab- 
bath" in  Lev.  xxiii.  11,  the  term  passover  being  used  here  not  in 
its  original  and  more  restricted  sense,  in  which  it  applies  exclusively 
to  the  observance  of  the  paschal  meal,  which  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  and  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  seven 
days'  feast  of  Mazzoth  (Ex.  xii.  23,  27 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5  ;  Num.  xxviii. 
16),  but  in  the  broader  sense,  which  we  have  already  met  with  in 
Dent,  xvi.  2,  in  which  the  name  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  seven  days'  feast.  The  writer  assumed  that  the  facts 
themselves  were  already  well  known  from  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
therefore  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  fuller  explanation. 
Moreover,  the  words,  "  they  did  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  land/'  etc., 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  signifying  that  they  began  to  eat  un- 
leavened bread  for  the  first  time  on  the  16th  Nisan  (they  had 
already  eaten  it  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  paschal  lamb) ;  but 
unleavened  bread  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  the  green  corn  of 
that  year,  was  what  they  ate  for  the  first  time  on  that  day. 
Especial  prominence  is  given  to  this  by  the  words,  "  in  the  self- 
same day/'  because  not  only  did  the  eating  of  the  new  corn  com- 
mence on  that  day,  but  from  that  day  forward  "  the  children  of 
Israel  had  manna  no  more"  This  statement  is  evidently  related  to 
Ex.  xvi.  35,  and  must  be  understood,  according  to  that  passage, 
as  merely  signifying,  that  on  that  day  the  gift  of  the  manna 
entirely  ceased  (see  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70  sqq.). 

APPEABANCE  OF  THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  LORD,  AND  CONQUEST  OF 

JERICHO. — CHAP.  V.  13-VI.  27. 

Having  been  confirmed  and  fortified  in  the  covenant  with  the 
Lord  through  the  observance  of  the  passover,  Joshua  determined 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  work  entrusted  to  him,  viz.  the  conquest 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  the  town  of  Jericho,  which  was  sur- 
rounded with  strong  walls,  as  the  border  defence  of  Canaan  against 
any  foe  approaching  from  the  east,  had  its  gates  shut  before  the 
children  of  Israel.  And  whilst  Joshua  was  deep  in  meditation 
concerning  its  capture,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  to 
announce  that  the  Lord  had  given  Jericho  and  its  king  into  his 
power,  and  would  miraculously  throw  down  its  walls. 
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Chap.  v.  13-vi.  5.  Appearance  and  Message  of  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord. — Vers.  13-15.  When  Joshua  was  by  Jericho,  tn*V3, 
lit.  in  Jericho  (?  expressing  immediate  proximity,  the  entrance  as 
it  were  into  some  other  object,  vid.  Ewald,  §  217), — that  is  to  say, 
inside  it  in  thought,  meditating  upon  the  conquest  of  it, — he  saw,  on 
lifting  up  his  eyes,  a  man  standing  before  him  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand ;  and  on  going  up  to  him,  and  asking,  "  Dost  thou  belong 
to  us  or  to  our  enemies  ?"  he  received  this  reply :  "  Nay  (fc6  is  not 
to  be  altered  into  li>,  which  is  the  reading  adopted  in  the  SepLy 
Syr.,  and  a  few  M8S.),  but  I  am  the  prince  of  the  army  of  Jehovah  ; 
novo  I  am  come?  The  person  who  had  appeared  neither  belonged 
to  the  Israelites  nor  to  their  enemies,  but  was  the  prince  of  the 
army  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  of  the  angels.  "  The  Lord?*  host"  does  not 
mean  "  the  people  of  Israel,  who  were  just  at  the  commencement 
of  their  warlike  enterprise,"  as  v.  ffofmann  supposes ;  for  although 
the  host  of  Israel  who  came  out  of  Egypt  are  called  "  the  hosts  of 
the  Lord"  in  Ex.  xii.  41,  the  Israelites  are  never  called  the  host  or 
army  of  Jehovah  (in  the  singular).  "The  host  of  Jehovah"  is 
synonymous  with  "  the  host  of  heaven"  (1  Kings  xxii.  19),  and 
signifies  the  angels,  as  in  Ps.  cxlviii.  2  and  ciii.  21.  With  the 
words  "  now  I  am  come"  the  prince  of  the  angels  is  about  to  enter 
upon  an  explanation  of  the  object  of  his  coming;  but  he  is  interrupted 
in  his  address  by  Joshua,  who  falls  down  before  him,  and  says, 
"  What  saith  my  lord  to  his  servant^"  so  that  now  he  first  of  all  com- 
mands Joshua  to  take  off  his  shoes,  as  the  place  on  which  he  stands 
is  holy.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  Joshua  fell  down 
upon  the  ground  and  *nn&*  (Eng.  Ver.  "  did  worship"),  he  must 
have  recognised  him  at  once  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  who  was 
equal  with  God ;  for  the  word  nJCjW^n,  which  is  connected  with  the 
falling  down,  does  not  always  mean  divine  worship,  but  very  fre- 
quently means  nothing  more  than  the  deep  Oriental  reverence  paid 
by  a  dependant  to  his  superior  or  king  {e.g.  2  Sam.  ix.  6,  xiv.  33), 
and  Joshua  did  not  address  the  person  who  appeared  to  him  by  the 
name  of  God,  ^K,  but  simply  as  tfiK,  "  My  lord."  In  any  case, 
however,  Joshua  regarded  him  at  once  as  a  superior  being,  i.e.  an 
angel.  And  he  must  have  recognised  him  as  something  more  than 
a  created  angel  of  superior  rank,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  who  is  essentially  equal  with  God,  the  visible  revealer  of 
the  invisible  God,  as  soon  as  he  gave  him  the  command  to  take 
off  his  shoes,  etc., — a  command  which  would  remind  him  of  the 
appearance  of  God  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  and  which  im- 
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plied  that  the  person  who  now  appeared  was  the  very  person  who 
had  revealed  himself  to  Moses  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  (On  the  meaning  of  the  command  to  take  off  the  shoes,  see 
the  exposition  of  Ex.  iii.  5.)  The  object  of  the  divine  appearance 
was  indicated  by  the  drawn  sword  in  the  hand  (cf.  Num.  xxii.  31), 
by  which  he  manifested  himself  as  a  heavenly  warrior,  or,  as  he 
describes  himself  to  Joshua,  as  prince  of  the  army  of  Jehovah. 
The  drawn  sword  contained  in  itself  this  practical  explanation: 
"  I  am  now  come  with  my  heavenly  army,  to  make  war  upon  the 
Canaahites,  and  to  assist  thee  and  thy  people"  (Seb.  Schmidt).  It 
was  not  in  a  vision  that  this  appearance  took  place,  but  it  was  an 
actual  occurrence  belonging  to  the  external  world;  for  Joshua 
saw  the  man  with  the  drawn  sword  at  a  certain  distance  from 
himself,  and  went  up  to  him  to  address  him, — a  fact  which  would 
be  perfectly  incompatible  with  an  inward  vision. 

Chap.  vi.  1-5.  When  Joshua  had  taken  off  his  shoes,  the  prince 
of  the  army  of  God  made  known  to  him  the  object  of  his  coming 
(vera.  2-5).  But  before  relating  the  message,  the  historian  first  of 
all  inserts  a  remark  concerning  the  town  of  Jericho,  in  the  form 
of  an  explanatory  clause,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  declaration  which  follows.1  This  meaning  is  to 
be  found  not  merely  in  the  fact  that  the  Lord  was  about  to  give 
Jericho  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  but  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  the  town  which  He  was  about  to  give  into  their  hands  was  so 
strongly  fortified. — Ver.  1.  "  Jericho  was  shutting  its  gates  (vid.  Judg. 
ix.  51),  and  closely  shut?  The  participles  express  the  permanence 
of  the  situation,  and  the  combination  of  the  active  and  passive  in 
the  emphatic  form  njjW?  (LXX.  wyKe/cketcr/tevn  koI  kyyptoyuhrn  \ 
Vulg.  clausa  erat  atque  munita)  serves  to  strengthen  the  idea,  to 
which  still  further  emphasis  is  given  by  the  clause,  "  no  one  was 

1  If  there  is  any  place  in  which  the  division  of  chapters  is  unsuitable,  it  is 
k>  here ;  for  the  appearance  of  the  prince  of  the  angels  does  not  terminate  with 
chap.  v.  15,  bat  what  he  had  come  to  communicate  follows  in  chap.  vi.  2-5,  and 
chap.  vi.  1  merely  contains  an  explanatory  clause  inserted  before  his  message, 
which  serves  to  throw  light  upon  the  situation  (vid.  Ewald,  §  341).  If  we 
regard  the  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  angel  as  terminating  with  chap.  v. 
15,  as  Knobel  and  other  commentators  have  done,  we  must  of  necessity  assume 
either  that  the  account  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  form,  or  that  the 
appearance  ceased  without'  any  commission  being  given.  The  one  is  as  incredible 
as  the  other.  The  latter  especially  is  without  analogy ;  for  the  appearance  in 
Acts  x.  9  aqq.,  which  0.  v.  Gerlach  cites  as  similar,  contains  a  very  distinct 
explanation  in  vers.  13-16. 
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going  out  and  in"  i.e.  so  firmly  shut  that  no  one  could  go  out  or  in. 
— Ver.  2.  u  And  the  Lord  said  to  Joshua:99  this  is  the  sequel  to 
chap.  v.  15,  as  ver.  1  is  merely  a  parenthesis  and  Jehovah  is  the 
prince  of  the  army  of  Jehovah  (chap.  v.  14),  or  the  angel  of 
Jehovah,  who  is  frequently  identified  with  Jehovah  (see  Penta- 
teuch, vol.  i.  pp.  184  sqq.).  "See,  I  have  given  into  thy  hand 
Jericho  and  its  king,  tlie  mighty  men  of  valour.99  ("  Have  given," 
referring  to  the  purpose  of  God,  which  was  already  resolved  upon, 
though  the  fulfilment  was  still  in  the  future.)  "  The  mighty  men 
of  valour99  (brave  warriors)  is  in  apposition  to  Jericho,  regarded  as 
a  community,  and  its  king.  In  vers.  3-5  there  follows  an  expla- 
nation of  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  would  give  Jericho  into  the 
hand  of  Joshua.  All  the  Israelitish  men  of  war  were  to  go  round 
the  town  once  a  day  for  six  days.  nnK  UVB  .  .  .  tpgn,  u  going  round 
about  the  city  once"  serves  as  a  fuller  explanation  of  DrfaD  ("ye 
shall  compass99).  As  they  marched  in  this  manner  round  the  city, 
seven  priests  were  to  carry  seven  jubilee  trumpets  before  the  ark, 
which  implies  that  the  ark  itself  was  to  be  carried  round  the  city  in 
solemn  procession.  But  on  the  seventh  day  they  were  to  march 
round  the  town  seven  times,  and  the  priests  to  blow  the  trumpets ; 
and  when  there  was  a  blast  with  the  jubilee  horn,  and  the  people 
on  hearing  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  raised  a  great  cry,  the  wall  of 
the  town  should  fall  down  u  under  itself99  The  u  jubilee  trumpets" 
(Eng.  Ver.  "  trumpets  of  rams'  horns")  are  the  same  as  the  "  jubilee 
horn"  (Eng.  Ver.  "  rams'  horn")  in  ver.  5,  for  which  the  abbreviated 
form  shophar  (trumpet,  ver.  5 ;  cf.  Ex.  xix.  16)  or  jobel  (jubilee : 
Ex.  xix.  13)  is  used.  They  were  not  the  silver  trumpets  of  the 
priests  (Num.  x.  1  sqq.),  but  large  horns,  or  instruments  in  the 
shape  of  a  horn,  which  gave  a  loud  far-sounding  tone  (see  at  Lev. 
xxiii.  24,  xxv.  11).  For  *BO  V?n>  blow  the  trumpet  (lit.  strike  the 
trumpet),  in  ver.  4,  p.i??  1?^?>  draw  with  the  horn,  i.e.  blow  the  horn 
with  long-drawn  notes,  is  used  in  ver.  5  (see  at  Ex.  xix.  13).  The 
people  were  then  to  go  up,  i.e.  press  into  the  town  over  the  fallen 
wall;  "every  one  straight  before  him"  i.e.  every  one  was  to  go 
straight  into  the  town  without  looking  round  at  his  neighbour  either 
on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left  (vid.  ver.  20). 
• 
Vers.  6-27.  Taking  of  Jericho. — In  the  account  of  this  we 
have  first  of  all  a  brief  statement  of  the  announcement  of  the 
divine  message  by  Joshua  to  the  priests  and  the  people  (vers.  6,  7)  ; 
then  the  execution  of  the  divine  command  (vers.  8-20)  ;  and  lastly 
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the  burning  of  Jericho  and  deliverance  of  Rahab  (vers.  21-27). — 
Vers.  6,  7.  In  communicating  the  divine  command  with  reference 
to  the  arrangements  for  taking  Jericho,  Joshua  mentions  in  the 
first  place  merely  the  principal  thing  to  be  observed.  The  plural 
VUMW  ("  they  said"),  in  ver.  7,  must  not  be  altered,  but  is  to  be 
explained  on  the  ground  that  Joshua  did  not  make  the  proclama- 
tion to  the  people  himself,  but  through  the  medium  of  the  shoterim, 
who  were  appointed  to  issue  his  commands  (see  chap.  i.  10,  11,  iii. 
2, 3).  In  this  proclamation  the  more  minute  instructions  concerning 
the  order  of  march,  which  had  been  omitted  in  vers.  3-5,  are  given ; 
namely,  that  JWf«J  was  to  march  in  front  of  the  ark.  By  ¥&$*}, 
"  the  equipped  (or  armed)  man"  we  are  not  to  understand  all  the 
fighting  men,  as  Knobel  supposes;  for  in  the  description  of  the 
march  which  follows,  the  whole  of  the  fighting  men  ("  all  the  men 
of  war,"  ver.  3)  are  divided  into  JW?1!!  and  *}?K©n  (Eng.  Ver.  "  the 
armed  men19  and  "  the  rereward,"  vers.  9  and  13),  so  that  the  former 
can  only  have  formed  one  division  of  the  army.  It  is  very  natural 
therefore  to  suppose,  as  Kimchi  and  Rashi  do,  that  the  former  were 
the  fighting  men  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh 
(fecvn  wn,  chap.  iv.  13),  and  the  latter  the  fighting  men  of  the  rest 
of  the  tribes.  On  the  meaning  of  *|BK&,  see  at  Num.  x.  25.  If 
we  turn  to  the  account  of  the  facts  themselves,  we  shall  see  at  once, 
that  in  the  report  of  the  angel's  message,  in  vers.  3-5,  several 
other  points  have  been  passed  over  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  too 
many  repetitions,  and  have  therefore  to  be  gathered  from  the 
description  of  what  actually  occurred.  First  of  all,  in  vers.  8-10, 
we  have  the  appointment  of  the  order  of  marching,  namely,  that 
the  ark,  with  the  priests  in  front  carrying  the  trumpets  of  jubilee, 
was  to  form  the  centre  of  the  procession,  and  that  one  portion  of 
the  fighting  men  was  to  go  in  front  of  it,  and  the  rest  to  follow 
after ;  that  the  priests  were  to  blow  the  trumpets  every  time  they 
marched  round  during  the  seven  days  (vers.  8,  9,  13) ;  and  lastly, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  seventh  time  of  going  round,  on  the  seventh 
day,  that  the  people  were  to  raise  the  war-cry  at  the  command  of 
Joshua,  and  then  the  walls  of  the  town  were  to  fall  (vers.  10,  16). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  Joshua 
had  received  from  the  angel  the  command  which  he  issued  to  the 
people  in  vers.  17  sqq.,  that  the  whole  town,  with  all  its  inhabitants 
and  everything  in  it,  was  to  be  given  up  as  a  ban  to  the  Lord,  at  the 
time  when  the  first  announcement  concerning  the  fall  of  the  town 
was  made. 
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Vers.  8-20.  Execution  of  the  divine  Command. — Vers.  8-11. 
The  march  round  on  the  first  day ;  and  the  instructions  as  to  the 
war-cry  to  be  raised  by  the  people,  which  are  appended  as  a  supple- 
ment in  ver.  10.     "  Be/ore  Jehovah"  instead  of  "  before  the  ark  of 
Jehovah/'  as  the  signification  of  the  ark  was  derived  entirely  from 
the  fact,  that  it  was  the  medium  through  which  Jehovah  communi- 
cated His  gracious  presence  to  the  people.    In  ver.  9,  Wi?R  is  in  the 
perfect  tense,  and  we  must  supply  the  relative  l&K,  which  is  some- 
times omitted,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  also  in  prose,  after  a  definite 
noun  in  the  accusative  {e.g.  Ex.  xviii.  20 ;  see  Ewald,  §  332,  a.). 
There  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  altering  the  form  of  the  word 
into  'Pph,  according  to  the  Keri,  as  Pi?fl  is  construed  in  other  cases 
with  the  accusative  "*W?,  instead  of  with  3,  and  that  not  only  in 
poetry,  but  also  in  prose  (e.g.  Judg.  vii.  22,  as  compared  with  vers. 
18-20).      V^PfJI  W'7>  "trumpeting  continually"  (Eng.  Ver.  "going 
on  and  blowing").    Tpsj  is  used  adverbially,  as  in  Gen.  viii.  3,  etc. 
— Ver.  11.  "  So  the  ark  of  the  Lord  compassed  the  city"  not  "  Joshua 
caused  the   ark  to  compass  the  city."      The  Hiphil  has  only  an 
active,  not  a  causative,  meaning  here,  as  in  2  Sam.  v.  23,  etc. — Vers. 
12—14.  The  march  on  each  of  the  next  five  days  resembled  that  on 
the  first.     "  So  they  did  six  days"     In  ver.  13,  W?!J1  does  not  stand 
for  Jrfp™,  but  corresponds  to  Wpni  in  ver.  8  ;  and  the  participle  ^n 
is  used  interchangeably  with  the  inf.  abs.  ?|vH,  as  in  Gen.  xxvi.  13, 
Judg.  iv.  24,  etc.,  so  that  the  Keri  S|vfl  is  an  unnecessary  emenda- 
tion.— Vers.  15-19.  On  the  seventh  day  the  marching  round  the  town 
commenced  very  early,  at  the  dawning  of  the  day,  that  they  might 
go  round  seven  times.      DBPB3,   in   the  manner  prescribed  and 
carried  out  on  the  previous  days,  which  had  become  a  right  through 
precept  and  practice.    On  the  seventh  circuit,  when  the  priests  had 
blown  the  trumpet,  Joshua  commanded  the  fighting  men  to  raise  a 
war-cry,  announcing  to  them  at  the  same  time  that  the  town,  with 
all  that  was  in  it,  was  to  be  a  ban  to  the  Lord,  with  the  exception 
of  Rahab  and  the  persons  in  her  house,  and  warning  them  not  to 
take  of  that  which  was  laid  under  the  ban,  that  they  might  not 
bring  a  ban  upon  the  camp  of  Israel.     The  construction  in  ver.  16, 
"  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  time  the  priests  had  blown  the  trumpets^ 
then  Joshua  said}  .  .  ."  is  more  spirited  than  if  the  conjunction  "iPK? 
had  been  used  before  Wpn,  or  Jrtpfl?  had  been  used.     Because  the 
Lord  had  given  Jericho  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  they  were 
to  consecrate  it  to  Him  as  a  ban  (cherem),  i.e.  as  a  holy  thing  be- 
longing to  Jehovah,  which  was  not  to  be  touched  by  man,  as  being 
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the  first-fruits  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  (On  cherem,  see  the  remarks 
at  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29.)  Rahab  alone  was  excepted  from  this  ban, 
along  with  all  that  belonged  to  her,  because  she  had  hidden  the 
spies.  The  inhabitants  of  an  idolatrous  town  laid  under  the  ban 
were  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  their  cattle,  and  all  the  pro- 
perty in  the  town  to  be  burned,  as  Moses  himself  had  enjoined  on 
the  basis  of  the  law  in  Lev.  xxvii.  29.  The  only  exceptions  were 
metals,  gold,  silver,  and  the  vessels  of  brass  and  iron  ;  these  were 
to  be  brought  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  i.e.  the  treasury  of  the 
tabernacle,  as  being  holy  to  the  Lord  (ver.  19 ;  trid.  Num.  xxxi.  54). 
Whoever  took  to  himself  anything  that  had  been  laid  under  the 
ban,  exposed  himself  to  the  ban,  not  only  because  he  had  brought 
an  abomination  into  his  house,  as  Moses  observes  in  Deut.  vii.  25, 
in  relation  to  the  gold  and  silver  of  idols,  but  because  he  had 
wickedly  invaded  the  rights  of  the  Lord,  by  appropriating  that 
which  had  been  laid  under  the  ban,  and  had  wantonly  violated  the 
ban  itself.  The  words,  "  beware  of  the  ban,  that  ye  do  not  ban  and 
take  of  the  ban*9  (ver.  18),  point  to  this.  As  Lud.  de  Dieu  observes, 
"  the  two  things  were  altogether  incompatible,  to  devote  everything 
to  God,  and  yet  to  apply  a  portion  to  their  own  private  use ;  either 
the  thing  should  not  have  been  devoted,  or  having  been  devoted,  it 
was  their  duty  to  abstain  from  it."  Any  such  appropriation  of 
what  had  been  laid  under  the  ban  would  make  the  camp  of  Israel 
itself  a  ban,  and  trouble  it,  i.e.  bring  it  into  trouble  (conturbare,  cf. 
Gen.  xxxiv.  30).  In  consequence  of  the  trumpet-blast  and  the 
war-cry  raised  by  the  people,  the  walls  of  the  town  fell  together, 
and  the  Israelites  rushed  into  the  town  and  took  it,  as  had  been 
foretold  in  ver.  5.  The  position  of  DJfn  jrw  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  signifying  that  the  people  had  raised  the  war-cry  before  the 
trumpet-blast,  but  may  be  explained  on  the  ground,  that  in  his 
instructions  in  ver.  16  Joshua  had  only  mentioned  the  shouting. 
But  any  misinterpretation  is  prevented  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  immediately  afterwards,  that  the  people  did  not  raise 
the  great  shout  till  they  heard  the  trumpet-blast. 

As  far  as  the  event  itself  is  concerned,  the  different  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  explain  the  miraculous  overthrow  of  the 
walls  of  Jericho  as  a  natural  occurrence,  whether  by  an  earthquake, 
or  by  mining,  or  by  sudden  storming,  for  which  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  been  thrown  into  a  false  security  by  the  marvellous  proces- 
sion repeated  day  after  day  for  several  days,  were  quite  unprepared 
(as  Ewald  has  tried  to  explain  the  miracle  away),  really  deserve  no 
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serious  refutation,  being  all  of  them  arbitrarily  forced  upon  the 
text    It  is  only  from  the  naturalistic  stand-point  that  the  miracle 
could  ever  be  denied ;  for  it  not  only  follows  most  appropriately 
upon  the  miraculous  guidance  of  Israel  through  the  Jordan,  but  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  divine  plan 
of  salvation.     "  It  is  impossible,"  says  Hessy  "  to  imagine  a  more 
striking  way,  in  which  it  could  have  been  shown  to  the  Israelites 
that  Jehovah  had  given  them  the  town.    Now  the  river  must  retire 
to  give  them  an  entrance  into  the  land,  and  now  again  the  wall 
of  the  town  must  fall  to  make  an  opening  into  a  fortified  place. 
Two  such  decisive  proofs  of  the  co-operation  of  Jehovah  so  shortly 
after  Moses'  death,  must  have  furnished  a  pledge,  even  to  the  most 
sensual,  that  the  same  God  was  with  them  who  had  led  their  fathers 
so  mightily  and  so  miraculously  through  the  Red  Sea."     That  this 
was  in  part  the  intention  of  the  miracle,  we  learn  from  the  close 
of  the  narrative  (ver.  27).     But  this  does  not  explain  the  true  object 
of  the  miracle,  or  the  reason  why  God  gave  up  this  town  to  the 
Israelites  without  any  fighting  on  their  part,  through  the  miraculous 
overthrow  of  their  wails.     The  reason  for  this  we  have  to  look  for 
in  the  fact  that  Jericho  was  not  only  the  first,  but  the  strongest 
town  of  Canaan,  and  as  such  was  the  key  to  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  land,  the  possession  of  which  would  open  the  way  to  the 
whole,  and  give  the  whole,  as  it  were,  into  their  hands.    The  Lord 
would  give  His  people  the  first  and  strongest  town  of  Canaan,  as 
the  first-fruits  of  the  land,  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  as  a 
.sign  that  He  was  about  to  give  them  the  whole  land  for  a  pos- 
session, according  to  His  promise;  in  order  that  they  might  not 
regard  the  conquest  of  it  as  their  own  work,  or  the  fruit  of  their 
own  exertions,  and  look  upon  the  land  as  a  well-merited  possession 
which  they  could  do  as  they  pleased  with,  but  that  they  might  ever 
use  it  as  a  gracious  gift  from  the  Lord,  which  he  had  merely  con- 
ferred upon  them  as  a  trust,  and  which  He  could  take  away  again, 
whenever  they  might  fall  from  Him,  and  render  themselves  un- 
worthy of  His  grace.     This  design  on  the  part  of  God  would  of 
necessity  become  very  obvious  in  the  case  of  so  strongly  fortified  a 
town  as  Jericho,  whose  wails  would  appear  impregnable  to  a  people 
that  had  grown  up  in  the  desert  and  was  so  utterly  without  expe- 
rience in  the  art  of  besieging  or  storming*  fortified  places,  and  in 
fact  would  necessarily  remain  impregnable,  at  all  events  for  a  long 
time,  without  the  interposition  of  God.    But  if  this  was  the  reason 
why  the  Lord  gave  up  Jericho  to  the  Israelites  by  a  miracle,  it  does 
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not  explain  either  the  connection  between  the  blast  of  trumpets  or 
the  war-cry  of  the  people  and  the  falling  of  the  walls,  or  the  reason 
for  the  divine  instructions  that  the  town  was  to  be  marched  round 
every  day  for  seven  days,  and  seven  times  on  the  seventh  day.  Yet 
as  this  was  an  appointment  of  divine  wisdom,  it  must  have  had 
some  meaning. 

The  significance  of  this  repeated  marching  round  the  town  cul- 
minates unquestionably  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  trumpet- 
blast  of  the  priests  who  went  before  the  ark.  In  the  account  before 
us  the  ark  is  constantly  called  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  to  show  that  the 
Lord,  who  was  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim  of  the  ark,  was  going 
round  the  hostile  town  in  the  midst  of  His  people ;  whilst  in  ver.  8 
Jehovah  himself  is  mentioned  in  the  place  of  the  ark  of  Jehovah. 
Seven  priests  went  before  the  ark,  bearing  jubilee  trumpets  and 
blowing  during  the  march.  The  first  time  that  we  read  of  a  trumpet- 
blast  is  at  Sinai,  where  the  Lord  announced  His  descent  upon  the 
mount  to  the  people  assembled  at  the  foot  to  receive  Him,  not  only 
by  other  fearful  phenomena,  but  also  by  a  loud  and  long-continued 
trumpet-blast  (Ex.  xix.  16, 19,  xx.  14  (18)).  After  this  we  find  the 
blowing  of  trumpets  prescribed  as  part  of  the  Israelitish  worship  in 
connection  with  the  observance  of  the  seventh  new  moon's  day  (Lev. 
xxiii.  24),  and  at  the  proclamation  of  the  great  year  of  jubilee  (Lev. 
xxv.  9).  Just  as  the  trumpet-blast  heard  by  the  people  when  the 
covenant  was  made  at  Sinai  was  as  it  were  a  herald's  call,  announcing 
to  the  tribes  of  Israel  the  arrival  of  the  Lord  their  Ood  to  complete 
His  covenant  and  establish  His  kingdom  upon  earth;  so  the  blowing 
of  trumpets  in  connection  with  the  round  of  feasts  was  intended 
partly  to  bring  the  people  into  remembrance  before  the  Lord  year  by 
year  at  the  commencement  of  the  sabbatical  month,  that  He  might 
come  to  them  and  grant  them  the  Sabbath  rest  of  His  kingdom,  and 
partly  at  the  end  of  every  seven  times  seven  years  to  announce  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement  the  coming  of  the  great  year  of  grace 
and  freedom,  which  was  to  bring  to  the  people  of  God  deliverance 
from  bondage,  return  to  their  own  possessions,  and  deliverance  from 
the  bitter  labours  of  this  earth,  and  to  give  them  a  foretaste  of  the 
blessed  and  glorious  liberty  to  which  the  children  of  God  would 
attain  at  the  return  of  the  Lord  to  perfect  His  kingdom  (vid.  Pen- 
tateuch, vol.  ii.  pp.  466-7).  But  when  the  Lord  comes  to  found,  to 
build  up,  and  to  perfect  His  kingdom  upon  earth,  He  also  comes  to 
overthrow  and  destroy  the  worldly  power  which  opposes  His  kingdom. 
The  revelation  of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  to  His  children,  goes 
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ever  side  by  side  with  the  revelation  of  justice  and  judgment  towards 
the  ungodly  who  are  His  foes.  If  therefore  the  blast  of  trumpets 
was  the  signal  to  the  congregation  of  Israel  of  the  gracious  arrival 
of  the  Lord  its  God  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  it,  no  less  did  it 
proclaim  the  advent  of  judgment  to  an  ungodly  world.  This  shows 
clearly  enough  the  meaning  of  the  trumpet-blast  at  Jericho.  The 
priests,  who  went  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (the  visible  throne 
of  the  invisible  God  who  dwelt  among  His  people)  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  were  to  announce  through  the  blast  of  trumpets 
both  to  the  Israelites  and  Canaanites  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  earth  for  judgment  upon  Jericho,  the  strong  bulwark  of 
the  Canaanitish  power  and  rule,  and  to  foretel  to  them  through  the 
falling  of  the  walls  of  this  fortification,  which  followed  the  blast  of 
trumpets  and  the  war-cry  of  the  soldiers  of  God,  the  overthrow  of 
all  the  strong  bulwarks  of  an  ungodly  world  through  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Thus  the  fall  of  Jericho  became 
the  symbol  and  type  of  the  overthrow  of  every  worldly  power  before 
the  Lord,  when  He  should  come  to  lead  His  people  into  Canaan 
and  establish  His  kingdom  upon  earth.  On  the  ground  of  this 
event,  the  blowing  of  trumpets  is  frequently  introduced  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  as  the  signal  and  symbolical  omen  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  Lord  in  great  judgments,  through  which  He 
destroys  one  worldly  power  after  another,  and  thus  maintains  and 
extends  His  kingdom  upon  earth,  and  leads  it  on  towards  that 
completion  to  which  it  will  eventually  attain  when  He  descends 
from  heaven  in  His  glory  at  the  time  of  the  last  trump,  with  a 
great  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  God, 
to  raise  the  dead  and  change  the  living,  to  judge  the  world,  cast 
the  devil,  death,  and  hell  into  the  lake  of  fire,  create  a  new  heaven 
and  new  earth,  and  in  the  new  Jerusalem  erect  the  tabernacle  of 
God  among  men  for  all  eternity  (1  Cor.  xv.  51  sqq. ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
16,  17  ;  Rev.  xx.  and  xxi.). 

The  appointment  of  the  march  round  Jericho,  which  was  to  be 
continued  for  seven  days,  and  to  be  repeated  seven  times  on  the 
seventh  day,  was  equally  significant.  The  number  seven  is  a 
symbol  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  work  of  God  and  of  the  perfection 
already  produced  or  to  be  eventually  secured  by  Him ;  a  symbol 
founded  upon  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works  of  creation  by  the  resting  of  God  upon  the  seventh 
day.  Through  this  arrangement,  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  were 
not  to  fall  till  after  they  had  been  marched  round  for  seven  days, 
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and  not  till  after  this  had  been  repeated  seven  times  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  then  amidst  the  blast  of  the  jubilee  trumpets  and  the 
war-cry  of  the  soldiers  of  the  people  of  God,  the  destruction  of  this 
town,  the  key  to  Canaan,  was  intended  by  God  to  become  a  type 
of  the  final  destruction  at  the  last  day  of  the  power  of  this  world, 
which  exalts  itself  against  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this  way  He  not 
only  showed  to  His  congregation  that  it  would  not  be  all  at  once, 
but  only  after  long-continued  conflict,  and  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
that  the  worldly  power  by  which  it  was  opposed  would  be  over- 
thrown, but  also  proved  to  the  enemies  of  His  kingdom,  that 
however  long  their  power  might  sustain  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  it  would  at  last  be  destroyed  in  a  moment. 

Vers.  21-27.  After  the  taking  of  Jericho,  man  and  beast  were 
banned,  i.e.  put  to  death  without  quarter  (ver.  21;  cf.  ver.  17)  ; 
Rahab  and  her  relations  being  the  only  exceptions.  Joshua  had 
directed  the  two  spies  to  fetch  them  out  of  her  house,  and  in  the 
first  instance  had  them  taken  to  a  place  of  safety  outside  the  camp 
of  Israel  (vers.  22,  23).  "Her  brethren"  i.e.  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  as  in  chap.  ii.  13,  not  her  brothers  only.  "  All  that  she  had  " 
does  not  mean  all  her  possessions,  but  all  the  persons  belonging  to 
her  house  ;  and  "  all  her  kindred  "  are  all  her  relations  by  birth  or 
marriage,  with  their  dependants  (cf.  chap.  ii.  13).  Clericus  is 
correct  in  observing,  that  as  Rahab's  house  was  built  against  the 
town-wall,  and  rested  partly  upon  it  (chap.  ii.  15),  when  the  wall 
fell  down,  that  portion  against  or  upon  which  the  house  stood 
cannot  have  fallen  along  with  the  rest,  "  otherwise  when  the  wall 
fell  no  one  would  have  dared  to  remain  in  the  house."  But  we 
must  not  draw  the  further  inference,  that  when  the  town  was  burned 
Rahab's  house  was  spared.1,  'vn  pro  tnnwi  (ver.  23 ;  cf.  Gen.  xix. 
16),  u they  let  them  rest"  i.e.  placed  them  in  safety,  " outside  the 
camp  of  Israel,"  sc.  till  they  had  done  all  that  was  requisite  for  a 
formal  reception  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  viz.  by  giving 
up  idolatry  and  heathen  superstition,  and  turning  to  the  God  of 
Israel  as  the  only  true  God  (to  which  circumcision  had  to  be  added 
in  the  case  of  the  men),  and  by  whatever  lustrations  and  purifica- 
tions were  customary  at  the  time  in  connection  with  reception  into 
the  covenant  with  Jehovah,  of  which  we  have  no  further  informa- 
tion.— Vers.  24,  25.  After  man  and  beast  had  been  put  to  death, 

1  The  statements  made  by  travellers  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  seen  Rahab's  house  {Rob.  Pal.  ii.  pp.  295-6),  belong  to  the  delusions 
of  pious  superstition. 
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and  Rahab  and  her  relatives  had  been  placed  in  security,  the 
Israelites  set  the  town  on  fire  with  everything  in  it,  excepting  the 
metals,  which  were  taken  to  the  treasury  of  the  tabernacle,  as  had 
been  commanded  in  ver.  19.  On  the  conquest  of  the  other  towns 
of  Canaan  the  inhabitants  only  were  put  to  death,  whilst  the  cattle 
and  the  rest  of  the  booty  fell  to  the  conquerors,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  conquest  of  the  land  and  towns  of  Sihon  and  Og  (compare  chap, 
viii.  26,  27,  x.  28,  with  Deut.  ii.  34,  35,  and  iii.  6,  7),  as  it  was  only 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  that  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  be  put 
under  the  ban  (Deut.  vii.  2,  xx.  16,  17).  In  the  case  of  Jericho, 
on  the  contrary,  men,  cattle,  and  booty  were  all  put  under  the  ban, 
and  the  town  itself  was  to  be  laid  in  ashes.  This  was  because 
Jericho  was  the  first  town  of  Canaan  which  the  Lord  had  given  up 
to  His  people.  Israel  was  therefore  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  Lord  as 
the  first-fruits  of  the  land,  and  to  sanctify  it  to  Him  as  a  thing 
placed  under  the  ban,  for  a  sign  that  they  had  received  the  whole 
land  as  a  fief  from  his  hand,  and  had  no  wish  to  grasp  as  a  prey 
that  which  belonged  to  the  Lord. — Ver.  25.  But  Rahab  and  all 
that  belonged  to  her  Joshua  suffered  to  live,  so  that  she  dwelt  in 
Israel  "  unto  this  day."  It  is  very  evident  from  this  remark,  that 
the  account  was  written  not  very  long  after  the  event.1 

Vers.  26,  27.  But  in  order  to  complete  the  ban  pronounced 
upon  Jericho  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  command  of  God  in 
Deut.  xiii.  17,  and  to  make  the  destruction  of  it  a  memorial  to  pos- 
terity of  the  justice  of  God  sanctifying  itself  upon  the  ungodly, 
Joshua  completed  the  ban  with  an  oath :  "  Cursed  be  Hie  man  before 
the  Lord  that  riseth  up  and  buildetlt  this  city  Jericho ;  he  shall  lay 
the  foundation  thereof  at  the  price  of  his  first-born^  and  set  up  its 
gates  at  the  price  of  his  youngest  son "  (1  denoting  the  price  of  a 

1  Rahab  is  no  doubt  the  same  person  as  the  Rachab  mentioned  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  married  Salmon  the  tribe  prince  of  Judah,  to 
whom  she  bore  Boaz,  an  ancestor  of  David  (Matt.  i.  5).  The  doubts  which 
Theophylact  expressed  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two,  and  which  J.  Outhov  has 
since  sought  to  confirm,  rest  for  the  most  part  upon  the  same  doctrinal  scruples 
as  those  which  induced  the  author  of  the  Chaldee  version  to  make  Rahab 
an  innkeeper,  namely,  the  offence  taken  at  her  dishonourable  calling.  Jerome's 
view,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  very  satisfactory  one.  "  In  the  genealogy  of  the 
Saviour,"  he  says,  "  none  of  the  holy  women  are  included,  but  only  those 
whom  the  Scriptures  blame,  that  He  who  came  on  behalf  of  sinners,  being 
himself  born  of  sinners,  might  destroy  the  sins  of  all."  The  different  ways  in 
which  the  name  is  written,  viz.  ij  'P*x*/3  in  Matthew,  and  'P««£  in  the  Sept. 
version  of  Joshua,  and  in  Heb.  zi.  81  and  James  ii.  25,  is  not  enough  to  throw 
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thing).  The  rhythmical  parallelism  is  unmistakeable  in  this  curse. 
The  two  last  clauses  express  the  thought  that  the  builder  of  the 
town  would  pay  for  its  restoration  by  the  loss  of  all  his  sons,  from 
the  first-born  to  the  very  youngest.  The  word  "  buildeth,"  how- 
ever, does  not  refer  to  the  erection  of  houses  upon  the  site  of  the 
town  that  had  been  burnt  to  ashes,  but  to  the  restoration  of  the 
town  as  a  fortification,  the  word  nja  being  frequently  used  to  denote 
the  fortification  of  a  town  (e.g.  1  Kings  xv.  17 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  6,  xiv. 
5,  6).  This  is  evident  in  general  from  the  fact  that  a  town  is  not 
founded  by  the  erection  of  a  number  of  houses  upon  one  spot,  but 
by  the  joining  of  these  houses  together  into  an  enclosed  whole  by 
means  of  a  surrounding  wall,  but  more  particularly  from  the  last 
words  of  the  verse,  in  which  nja  is  explained  as  WW*  (lay  the  foun- 
dation thereof)  and  •j™,|  aT  (set  up  the  gates  of  it).  Setting  up 
the  gates  of  a  town  is  not  setting  up  doors  to  the  houses,  but  erect- 
ing town-gates,  which  can  only  be  done  when  a  town-wall  has  been 
built.  But  if  setting  up  the  gates  would  be  a  sign  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  wall,  and  therefore  of  the  restoration  of  the  town  as  a 
fortification,  the  "  founding"  (laying  the  foundation)  mentioned 
in  the  parallel  clause  can  only  be  understood  as  referring  to  the 
foundation  of  the  town-wall.  This  view  of  the  curse,  which  is  well 
supported  both  by  the  language  and  the  facts,  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  history.  Joshua  himself  allotted  Jericho  to  the 
Benjamites  along  with  certain  other  towns  (chap,  xviii.  21),  which 
proves  that  he  intended  them  to  inhabit  it;  and  accordingly  we 
find  the  city  of  palms,  ue.  Jericho,  mentioned  afterwards  as  an  in- 
habited place  ( Judg.  iii.  13 ;  2  Sam.  x.  5),  and  yet  it  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Ahab  that  Joshua's  curse  was  fulfilled,  when  Hiel  the 
Bethelite  undertook  to  make  it  into  a  fortified  town  (1  Kings  xvi. 

any  doubt  upon  the  identity  of  the  two,  as  Josephus  always  calls  the  harlot 
Rahab  * '  P«x«/3n.  The  chronological  difficulty,  that  Salmon  and  Rahab  lived 
much  too  soon  to  have  been  the  parents  of  Boas,  which  is  adduced  by  Knobel 
as  an  argument  against  the  identity  of  the  mother  of  Boas  and  the  harlot 
Rahab,  has  no  force  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  every  link  is  given  in  the 
genealogy  of  David  (in  Ruth  iv.  21,  22  ;  1  Chron.  ii.  11 ;  Matt.  i.  5),  and  that 
Boas  was  really  the  great-grandfather  of  David ;  whereas  the  very  opposite, 
Tiz.  the  omission  from  the  genealogies  of  persons  of  no  celebrity,  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  many  cases  that  might  be  cited.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  Rahab.  The  accounts  of  the  later  Rabbins,  such  as  that  she  was  married  to 
Joshua,  or  that  she  was  the  mother  of  eight  prophets,  and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  are  fables  without  the  slightest  historical  foundation  (see  Lightfoot,  for. 
fefcr.  et  tahtu  in  Matt.  i.  5). 
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34).1 — Ver.  27.  Thus  the  Lord  was  with  Joshua,  fulfilling  His 
promise  to  him  (chap.  i.  5  sqq.),  so  that  his  fame  spread  through  all 
the  land. 

achan's  theft  and  punishment. — CHAP.  VII. 

Ver.  1.  At  Jericho  the  Lord  had  made  known  to  the  Canaanites 
His  great  and  holy  name ;  but  before  Ai  the  Israelites  were  to  learn 
that  He  would  also  sanctify  Himself  on  them  if  they  transgressed 
His  covenant,  and  that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  could  only 
conquer  the  power  of  the  world  so  long  as  it  was  faithful  to  His 
covenant.  But  notwithstanding  the  command  which  Joshua  had 
enforced  upon  the  people  (chap.  vi.  18),  Achan,  a  member  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  laid  hands  upon  the  property  in  Jericho  which  had 
been  banned,  and  thus  brought  the  ban  upon  the  children  of  Israel, 
the  whole  nation.  His  breach  of  trust  is  described  as  unfaithful- 
ness (a  trespass)  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  ban,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
the  whole  nation.  7JJD  W?>  to  commit  a  breach  of  trust  (see  at 
Lev.  v.  15),  generally  against  Jehovah,  by  purloining  or  withhold- 
ing what  was  sanctified  to  Him,  here  in  the  matter  of  the  ban,  by 
appropriating  what  had  been  banned  to  the  Lord.  This  crime  was 
imputed  to  the  whole  people,  not  as  imputatio  moralis,  i.e.  as  though 
the  whole  nation  had  shared  in  Achan's  disposition,  and  cherished 
in  their  hearts  the  same  sinful  desire  which  Achan  had  carried  out 
in  action  in  the  theft  he  had  committed ;  but  as  imputatio  civilis, 
according  to  which  Achan,  a  member  of  the  nation,  had  robbed  the 
whole  nation  of  the  purity  and  holiness  which  it  ought  to  possess 
before  God,  through  the  sin  that  he  had  committed,  just  as  the 
whole  body  is  affected  by  the  sin  of  a  single  member.2     Instead  of 

1  KnobeVs  opinion,  that  the  Jericho  mentioned  between  the  times  of  Joshua 
and  Ahab  in  all  probability  did  not  stand  upon  the  old  site  which  Hiel  was  the 
first  to  build  upon  again,  is  at  variance  with  1  Kings  xvi.  34,  as  it  is  not  stated 
there  that  he  rebuilt  the  old  site  of  Jericho,  but  that  he  began  to  build  the 
town  of  Jericho,  which  existed,  according  to  2  Sam.  x.  5  and  Judg.  iii.  13,  in 
the  time  of  David,  and  even  of  the  judges,  i.e.  to  restore  it  as  a  fortified  town ; 
and  it  is  not  raised  into  a  truth  by  any  appeal  to  the  statements  of  Slrabo, 
Appian,  and  others,  to  the  effect  that  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  choose  places 
for  building  upon  which  any  curse  rested. 

9  In  support  of  this  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  most  important  of  the 
remarks  which  I  made  in  my  former  commentary  (Keil  on  Joshua,  pp.  177-6, 
Eng.  trans.) :  "  However  truly  the  whole  Scriptures  speak  of  each  man  as  indi- 
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Aehan  (the  reading  here  and  in  chap.  xxii.  20)  we  find  Achar  in 
1  Chron.  ii.  7,  the  liquids  n  and  r  being  interchanged  to  allow  of  a 
play  upon  the  verb  i?y  in  ver.  25.  Hence  in  Josephus  the  name  is 
spelt  Acharogy  and  in  the  Cod.  Vat  of  theLXX.  Achar,  whereas  the 
Cod.  Al.  lias  Achan.  Instead  of  Zabdi,  we  find  Zimri  in  1  Chron. 
ii.  6,  evidently  a  copyist's  error.  Zerah  was  the  twin-brother  of 
Pharez  (Gen.  xxxviii.  29,  30).  Matteh,  from  fUM,  to  spread  out,  is 
used  to  denote  the  tribe  according  to  its  genealogical  ramifications ; 
whilst  shebet  (from  an  Arabic  root  signifying  "  uniform,  not  curled, 
but  drawn  out  straight  and  long  without  any  curvature  at  all ")  was 
applied  to  the  sceptre  or  straight  staff  of  a  magistrate  or  ruler  (never 
to  the  stick  upon  which  a  person  rested),  and  differed  from  matteh 
not  only  in  its  primary  and  literal  meaning,  but  also  in  the  deri- 
vative meaning  tribe,  in  which  it  was  used  to  designate  the  division 
of  the  nation  referred  to,  not  according  to  its  genealogical  rami- 
fications and  development,  but  as  a  corporate  body  possessing  autho- 
rity and  power.  This  difference  in  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  two 
words  will  explain  the  variations  in  their  use :  for  example,  matteh 
is  used  here  (in  vers.  1  and  18),  and  in  chap.  xxii.  1-14,  and  in 
fact  is  the  term  usually  employed  in  the  geographical  sections; 
whereas  shebet  is  used  in  vers.  14,  16,  in  chap.  iii.  12,  iv.  2,  and  on 
many  other  occasions,  in  those  portions  of  the  historical  narratives 
in  which  the  tribes  of  Israel  are  introduced  as  military  powers. 

Vers.  2-5.  The  anger  of  God,  which  Achan  had  brought  upon 
Israel,  was  manifested  to  the  congregation  in  connection  with  their 
attempt  to  take  Ax.  This  town  was  situated  near  Bethaven,  on 
the  east  of  Bethel.  Bethel  was  originally  called  Luz  (see  at  Gen. 
xxviii.  19),  a  place  on  the  border  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  (chap. 

vidually  an  object  of  divine  mercy  and  justice,  they  teach  just  as  truly  that  a 
nation  is  one  organic  whole,  in  which  the  individuals  are  merely  members  of  the 
same  body,  and  are  not  atoms  isolated  from  one  another  and  the  whole,  since 
the  state  as  a  divine  institution  is  founded  upon  family  relationship,  and  intended 
to  promote  the  love  of  all  to  one  another  and  to  the  invisible  Head  of  all.  As 
all  then  are  combined  in  a  fellowship  established  by  God,  the  good  or  evil  deeds 
of  an  individual  affect  injuriously  or  beneficially  the  welfare  of  the  whole  society. 
And,  therefore,  when  we  regard  the  state  as  a  divine  organization  and  not  merely 
as  a  civil  institution,  a  compact  into  which  men  have  entered  by  treaty,  we  fail 
to  discover  caprice  and  injustice  in  consequences  which  necessarily  follow  from 
tbe  moral  unity  of  the  whole  state  ;  namely,  that  the  good  or  evil  deeds  of  one 
member  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  entire  body.  Caprice  and  injustice  we 
•hall  always  find  if  we  leave  out  of  sight  this  fundamental  unity,  and  merely 
look  at  the  fact  that  the  many  share  the  consequences  of  the  sin  of  one." 
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xvi.  2,  xviii.  13).     It  is  frequently  mentioned,  was  well  known  at  a 
later  time  as  the  city  in  which  Jeroboam  established  the  worship 
of  the  calves,  and  was  inhabited  again  even  after  the  captivity 
(see  v.  Raumer,  Pal.  pp.  178,  179).    It  has  been  preserved,  in  all 
probability,  in  the  very  extensive  ruins  called  Beitin  (see  Robinson, 
Pal.  ii.  pp.  126  sqq.),  about  four  hours'  journey  on  horseback  to  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  east  of  the  road  which  leads  from 
Jerusalem  to  Sichem  (Nablus).1    No  traces  have  ever  been  dis- 
covered of  Bethaven.   According  to  chap,  xviii.  12, 13,  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  ran  up  from  Jericho  to 
the  mountains  on  the  west,  passed  on  to  the  desert  of  Bethaven, 
and  so  onwards  to  Luz  (Bethel).    If  we  compare  with  this  the 
statement  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  5,  that  the  Philistines  who  came  against 
Israel  encamped  at  Michmash  before   (in  front  of)  Bethaven, 
according  to  which  Bethaven  was  on  the  east  or  north-east  of 
Michmash  (Mukhmas),  the  desert  of  Bethaven  may  very  possibly 
have  been  nothing  more  than  the  table-land  which  lies  between 
the  Wady  Mutyah  on   the  north  and  the  Wadys  Fuwar  and 
Suweinit  (in  Robinson's  map),  or  Wady  Tuwir  (on  Van  de  Velde's 
map),  and  stretches  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  rocky  moan* 
tain  Kuruntel  to  Abu  Sebah  (Subbah).    Bethaven  would  then  lie 
to  the  south  or  south-east  of  Abu  Sebah.    In  that  case,  however, 
Ai  (Sept  Gai  or  Aggaiy  Gen.  xii.  8)  would  neither  be  found  in  the 
inconsiderable  ruins  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Deir  Diwan,  as 
Robinson  supposes  (Pal.  ii.  pp.  312  sqq.),  nor  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Tell  el  Hajar,  i.e.  stone  hill,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
the  s.e.  of  Beitin,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  deep  and  precipi- 
tous Wady  Mutyah,  as  Van  de  Velde  imagines ;  but  in  the  ruius  of 
Medinet  Chai  or  Gai,  which  Kraft2  and  Strauss9  discovered  on  the 
flat  surface  of  a  mountain  that  slopes  off  towards  the  east,  about 
forty  minutes  on  the  eastern  side  of  Geba  ( Jeba),  where  "  there 
are  considerable  ruins  surrounded  by  a  circular  wall,  whilst  the 
place  is  defended  on  the  south  by  the  valley  of  Farahj  and  on  the 
north  by  the  valley  of  Es  Suweinit,  with  steep  shelving  walls  of 
rock"  (Strauss:  vid.  C.  Ritter  Erdk.  xvi.  pp.  526-7).     On  the 
advice  of  the  men  who  were  sent  out  to  explore  the  land,  and  who 

1  The  statements  of  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  s.  v.  'Ayy*/  agree  with 
this :  Kurxt  B«/4)iA  Aviorrov  ti;  Afaittv  diro  Ntctf  Toteag  h  Xa/off  rfc  ohw 
dfA<pl  to  lotlUecTOv  flJx'  A/x/«f  ffvpuo*.  Also  s.  w.  B«f  A}A  :  xect  *vw  tori  x&>/£«, 
AixUs  &*o6i»  onptiotg  tff  (twelve  Roman  miles  are  four  or  five  hours*  journey). 

2  Topograph,  v.  Jerusalem,  p.  ix.  *  Sinai  u.  Golgoth.  pp.  826-7. 
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described  the  population  on  their  return  as  small  ("they  are  but 
few"),  Joshua  did  not  send  the  whole  of  the  fighting  men  against 
Ax,  but  only  about  3000  men.  As  there  were  not  more  than 
12,000  inhabitants  (chap.  viii.  25),  there  could  hardly  have  been 
3000  fighting  men,  who  might  easily  have  been  beaten  by  3000 
Israelitish  warriors.  But  when  the  Israelites  attacked  the  town 
they  fled  before  its  inhabitants,  who  slew  about  thirty-six  men,  and 
pursued  them  before  the  gate,  i.e.  outside  the  town,  to  the  stone 
quarries,  and  smote  them  on  the  sloping  ground.  The  Shebaritn, 
from  sheber,  a  breach  or  fracture,  were  probably  stone  quarries 
near  the  slope  on  the  east  of  the  town.  Nothing  more  can  be 
decided,  as  the  country  has  not  been  thoroughly  explored  by  travel- 
lers. On  account  of  this  repulse  the  people  lost  all  their  courage. 
"  The  hearts  of  the  people  melted"  (see  chap.  ii.  15) :  this  expression 
is  strengthened  still  further  by  the  additional  clause,  "  and  became 
as  water" 

Vers.  6-9.  Joshua  and  the  elders  of  the  people  were  also  deeply 
affected,  not  so  much  at  the  loss  of  thirty-six  men,  as  because 
Israel,  which  was  invincible  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  had  been 
beaten,  and  therefore  the  Lord  must  have  withdrawn  His  help. 
In  the  deepest  grief,  with  their  clothes  rent  (see  at  Lev.  x.  6)  and 
ashes  upon  their  heads,  they  fell  down  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
(vid.  Num.  xx.  6)  until  the  evening,  to  pour  out  their  grief  before 
the  Lord*  Joshua's  prayer  contains  a  complaint  (ver.  7)  and  a 
question  addressed  to  God  (vers.  8,  9).  The  complaint,  "  A  las,  O 
Lord  Jehdvah,  wherefore  hast  Thou  brought  this  people  over  Jordan, 
to  deliver  us  into  the  hand  of  the  Amorites,  to  destroy  us?"  almost 
amounts  to  murmuring,  and  sounds  very  much  like  the  complaint 
which  the  murmuring  people  brought  against  Moses  and  Aaron  in 
the  desert  (Num.  xiv.  2,  3) ;  but  it  is  very  different  from  the 
murmuring  of  the  people  on  that  occasion  against  the  guidance  of 
God ;  for  it  by  no  means  arose  from  unbelief,  but  was  simply  the 
bold  language  of  faith  wrestling  with  God  in  prayer, — faith  which 
could  not  comprehend  the  ways  of  the  Lord, — and  involved  the 
most  urgent  appeal  to  the  Lord  to  carry  out  His  work  in  the  same 
glorious  manner  in  which  it  had  been  begun,  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  God  could  neither  relinquish  nor  alter  His  purposes  of  grace. 
The  words  which  follow,  "  Would  to  God  that  we  had  been  content 
(see  at  Deut.  i.  5)  to  remain  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan"  assume 
on  the  one  hand,  that  previous  to  the  crossing  of  the  river  Israel 
had  cherished  a  longing  for  the  possession  of  Canaan,  and  on  the 
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other  band9  that  this  longing  might  possibly  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  calamity  which  had  fallen  upon  the  people  now,  and  therefore 
express  the  wish  that  Israel  had  never  cherished  any  such  desire, 
or  that  the  Lord  had  never  gratified  it.  (On  the  unusual  form 
FP5?  for  *H3yn,  see  Ges.  §  63,  anm.  4,  and  Ewald,  §  41,  b.)  The 
inf.  abs.  "^?J?n  (with  the  unusual  t  in  the  final  syllable)  is  placed  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis  after  the  finite  verb,  as  in  Gen.  xlvi.  4,  etc. 
The  Amorites  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  as  in  Gen.  xlvi. 
4,  etc. — Vers.  8,  9.  The  question  which  Joshua  addresses  to  God 
he  introduces  in  this  way :  "  Pray  (*3  contracted  from  *?3),  Lord, 
what  shall  I  say  t"  to  modify  the  boldness  of  the  question  which 
follows.  It  was  not  because  he  did  not  know  what  to  say,  for  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  pour  out  the  thoughts  of  his  heart,  but  because 
he  felt  that  the  thought  which  he  was  about  to  utter  might  involve 
a  reproach,  as  if,  when  God  permitted  that  disaster,  He  had  not 
thought  of  His  own  honour ;  and  as  he  could  not  possibly  think 
this,  he  introduced  his  words  with  a  supplicatory  inquiry.  What 
he  proceeds  to  say  in  vers.  8,  9,  does  not  contain  two  co-ordinate 
clauses,  but  one  simple  thought :  how  would  God  uphold  His  great 
name  before  the  world,  when  the  report  that  Israel  had  turned  their 
back  before  them  should  reach  the  Canaanites,  and  they  should 
come  and  surround  the  Israelites,  and  destroy  them  without  a  single 
trace  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.1  In  the  words,  "  the  Canaanites 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land"  there  is  involved  the  thought 
that  there  were  other  people  living  in  Canaan  beside  the  Canaan- 
ites, e.g.  the  Philistines.  The  question,  "  What  wilt  Thou  do  with 
regard  to  Thy  great  nameV*  signifies,  according  to  the  parallel 
passages,  Ex.  xxxii.  11,  12,  Num.  xiv.  13  sqq.,  Deut.  ix.  28,  "  How 
wilt  Thou  preserve  Thy  great  name,  which  Thou  hast  acquired 
thus  far  in  the  sight  of  all  nations  through  the  miraculous  guidance 
of  Israel,  from  being  misunderstood  and  blasphemed  among  the 
heathen?"  ("  what  wilt  Thou  do  !"  as  in  Gen.  xxvi.  29). 

Vers.  10-15.  The  answer  of  the  Lord,  which  was  addressed  to 
Joshua  directly  and  not  through  the  high  priest,  breathed  anger 
against  the  sin  of  Israel.   The  question,  "  Wherefore  liest  Hiou  upon 

1  Calovius  has  therefore  given  the  correct  interpretation :  "  When  they  hare 
destroyed  our  name,  after  Thou  hast  chosen  us  to  be  Thy  people,  and  brought 
us  hither  with  such  great  wonders,  what  will  become  of  Thy  name  ?  Our  name 
is  of  little  moment,  but  wilt  Thou  consult  the  honour  of  Thine  own  name,  if 
Thou  destroyest  us  ?  For  Thou  didst  promise  us  this  land ;  and  what  people 
is  there  that  will  honour  Thy  name  if  ours  should  be  destroyed  ?  " 
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thy  face  V*  ("  fallest,"  as  in  Deut.  xxi.  1)  involved  the  reproof  that 
Joshua  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  the  Lord.  Instead 
of  seeking  for  the  cause  of  the  calamity  in  God,  he  ought  to  seek 
it  in  the  sin  of  the  people. — Ver.  11.  Israel  had  sinned,  and  that 
very  grievously.  This  is  affirmed  in  the  clauses  which  follow,  and 
which  are  rendered  emphatic  by  the  repetition  of  Ett  as  an  expression 
of  displeasure.  The  sin  of  one  man  was  resting  as  a  burden  upon  the 
whole  nation  in  the  manner  explained  above  (on  ver.  1).  This  sm 
was  a  breach  of  the  covenant,  being  a  transgression  of  the  obligation 
into  which  the  people  had  entered  in  their  covenant  with  the  Lord, 
to  keep  His  commandments  (Ex.  xix.  8,  xxiv.  7) ;  yea,  it  was  a  grasp- 
ing at  the  ban,  and  a  theft,  and  a  concealment,  and  an  appropriation 
of  that  which  was  stolen  to  their  own  use.  The  first  three  clauses 
describe  the  sin  in  its  relation  to  God,  as  a  grievous  offence ;  the 
three  following  according  to  its  true  character,  as  a  great,  obstinate, 
and  reckless  crime.  "  They  have  put  it  among  their  own  stuff" 
(house  furniture),  viz.  to  use  and  appropriate  it  as  their  own  pro- 
perty. As  all  that  had  been  stolen  was  a  property  consecrated  to 
the  Lord,  the  appropriation  of  it  to  private  use  was  the  height  of 
wickedness. — Ver.  12.  On  account  of  this  sin  the  Israelites  could 
not  stand  before  their  foes,  because  they  had  fallen  under  the  ban 
(cf.  chap.  vi.  18).  And  until  this  ban  had  been  removed  from 
their  midst,  the  Lord  would  not  help  them  any  further. — Vers. 
13-15.  Joshua  was  to  take  away  this  ban  from  the  nation.  To 
discover  who  had  laid  hands  upon  the  ban,  he  was  to  direct  the  people 
to  sanctify  themselves  for  the  following  day  (see  at  chap.  iii.  5), 
and  then  to  cause  them  to  come  before  God  according  to  their 
tribes,  families,  households,  and  men,  that  the  guilty  men  might  be 
discovered  by  lot ;  and  to  burn  whoever  was  found  guilty,  with  all 
that  he  possessed.  3"Ji??,  "  to  come  near"  sc.  to  Jehovah,  i.e.  to  come 
before  His  sanctuary.  The  tribes,  families,  households,  and  men, 
formed  the  four  classes  into  which  the  people  were  organized.  As 
the  tribes  were  divided  into  families,  so  these  again  were  subdivided 
into  houses,  commonly  called  fathers'  houses,  and  the  fathers9 
houses  again  into  men,  i.e.  fathers  of  families  (see  the  remarks  on 
Ex.  xviii.  25,  26,  and  my  Bibl.  Archaeology,  §  140).  Each  of 
these  was  represented  by  its  natural  head,  so  that  we  must  picture 
the  affair  as  conducted  in  the  following  manner :  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  tribe,  the  twelve  tribe  princes  came  before  the  Lord;  and 
in  order  to  discover  the  family,  the  heads  of  families  of  the  tribe 
that  had  been  taken ;  and  so  on  to  the  end,  each  one  in  turn  being 
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subjected  to  the  lot.    For  although  it  is  not  distinctly  stated  that 
the  lot  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  discover  who  was  guilty,  and 
that  the  discovery  was  actually  made  in  this  way,  this  is  very  evi- 
dent from  the  expression  niTOpeta  (which  the  Lord  taketli),  as  this 
was  the  technical  term  employed,  according  to  1  Sam.  xiv.  42,  to 
denote  the  falling  of  the  lot  upon  a  person  (see  also  1  Sam.  x.  20). 
Moreover,  the  lot  was  frequently  resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  crime  , 
could  not  be  brought  home  to  a  person  by  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses (see  1  Sam.  xiv.  41,  42 ;  Jonah  i.  7 ;  Prov.  xviii.  18),  as 
it  was  firmly  believed  that  the  lot  was  directed  by  the  Lord  (Prov. 
xvi.  33).     In  what  manner  the  lot  was  cast  we  do  not  know.     In 
all  probability  little  tablets  or  potsherds  were  used,  with  the  names 
written  upon  them,  and  these  were  drawn  out  of  an  urn.    This 
may  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  chap,  xviii.  11  and  xix.  1, 
with  xviii.  6,  10,  according  to  which  the  casting  of  the  lot  took 
place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lot  came  up  (r&y,  chap,  xviii.  11, 
xix.  10 ;  Lev.  xvi.  9),  or  came  out  (K£,  chap.  xix.  1,  xvii.  24 ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  54).    Enna  TOan,  the  person  taken  in  (with)  the  han, 
i.e.  taken  by  the  lot  as  affected  with  the  ban,  was  to  be  burned  with 
fire,  of  course  not  alive,  but  after  he  had  been  stoned  (ver.  25). 
The  burning  of  the  body  of  a  criminal  was  regarded  as  heightening 
the  punishment  of  death  (vid.  Lev.  xx.  14).    This  punishment  was 
to  be  inflicted  upon  him,  in  the  first  place,  because  he  had  broken 
the  covenant  of  Jehovah ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  he  had 
wrought  folly  in  Israel,  that  is  to  say,  had  offended  grievously 
against  the  covenant  God,  and  also  against  the  covenant  nation. 
"  Wrought  folly ;"  an  expression  used  here,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  7,  to 
denote  such  a  crime  as  was  irreconcilable  with  the  honour  of  Israel 
as  the  people  of  God. 

Vers.  16-26.  Execution  of  the  Command. — Vers.  16-18.  Dis- 
covery of  the  guilty  man  through  the  lot.  In  ver.  1 7  we  should 
expect  "the  tribe"  (shebet)  or  "the  families"  (mishpachoth)  of 
Judah,  instead  of  "  the  family  J9  The  plural  mishpaclioth  is  adopted 
in  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and  also  to  be  met  with  in  seven  mss.  ; 
but  this  is  conjecture  rather  than  the  original  reading.  Mishpachah 
is  either  used  generally,  or  employed  in  a  collective  sense  to  denote 
all  the  families  of  Judah.  There  is  no  ground  for  altering  B^W  (man 
by  man)  into  EN?5:  (bouse  by  house)  in  ver.  17,  according  to  some 
of  the  mss.  ;  the  expression  "  man  by  man"  is  used  simply  because 
it  was  the  representative  men  who  came  for  the  lot  to  be  cast,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  the  fathers'  houses,  but  in  that  of  the  families  also. 
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— Ver.  19.  When  Achan  had  been  discovered  to  be  the  criminal, 
Joshna  charged  him  to  give  honour  and  praise  to  the  Lord,  and  to 
confess  without  reserve  what  he  had  done.  It  is  not  ironically,  or 
with  dissimulation,  that  Joshua  addresses  him  as  "  my  son,"  but 
with  "sincere  paternal  regard."1  "  Give  glory  to  the  Lord:99  this 
is  a  solemn  formula  of  adjuration,  by  which  a  person  was  sum- 
moned to  confess  the  truth  before  the  face  of  God  (cf.  John  ix. 
24).  "And  give  Him  praise:"  the  meaning  is  not,  " make  confes- 
sion," but  give  praise,  as  Ezra  z.  11  clearly  shows.  Through  a 
confession  of  the  truth  Achan  was  to  render  to  Ood,  as  the 
Omniscient,  the  praise  and  honour  that  were  due. — Vers.  20,  21. 
Achan  then  acknowledged  his  sin,  and  confessed  that  he  had 
appropriated  to  himself  from  among  the  booty  a  beautiful  Baby- 
lonish cloak,  200  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  tongue  of  gold  of  50 
shekels  weight.  The  form  n^£)  is  not  to  be  abbreviated  into  tom, 
according  to  the  Keri,  as  the  form  is  by  no  means  rare  in  verbs  rrt. 
UA  Babylonish  cloak"  (lit.  a  cloak  of  Shinar,  or  Babylon)  is  a 
costly  cloak,  artistically  worked,  such  as  were  manufactured  in 
Babylon,  and  distributed  far  and  wide  through  the  medium  of 
commerce.2  Two  hundred  shekels  of  silver  was  about  £25.  "A 
tongue  of  gold  "  (according  to  Luther,  "  ornaments  made  in  the 
shape  of  tongues")  was  certainly  a  golden  ornament  in  the  form  of  a 
tongue,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown ;  it  was  of  considerable  size, 
as  it  weighed  50  shekels,  i.e.  13,700  grains.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  it  was  a  golden  dagger,  as  many  do,  simply  because 
the  ancient  Romans  gave  the  name  lingula  to  an  oblong  dagger 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue.  Achan  had  hidden  these  things 
in  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  his  tent,  and  the  silver  "  under  it," 
t.«.  under  these  things  (the  suffix  is  neuter,  and  must  be  understood 
as  referring  to  all  the  things  with  the  exception  of  the  silver).  The 
Babylonish  cloak  and  the  tongue  of  gold  were  probably  placed  in 

1  To  these  remarks  Calvin  also  adds :  u  This  example  serves  as  a  lesson  to 
judges,  that  when  punishing  crimes  they  should  moderate  their  rigour,  and  not 
lose  all  the  feelings  of  humanity  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  whilst  merciful 
they  should  not  be  careless  or  remiss." 

1  Pludus  h.  n.  viii.  48 :  Colore*  diversos  picture  vestium  intexere  Babylon 
maxims  ctlebravit  et  nomen  imposuit.  (See  Heeren  Ideen.  i.  2,  pp.  205  sqq.,  and 
Movers  Phdnizier^  ii.  3,  pp.  258  sqq.)  The  Sept.  rendering  is  \pi*f}  xo/x/Xu, 
i.e.  a  Babylonian  cloak  ornamented  with  pictures.  It  is  called  \J//A»j  because 
it  was  cut  smooth,  and  xotKtXn  because  it  was  covered  with  coloured  figures, 
either  of  men  or  animals,  sometimes  woven,  at  other  times  worked  with  the 
needle  {Fischer  de  vers.  grsx.  libr.  V.  T.  pp.  87-8). 
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a  chest ;  at  any  rate  they  would  be  carefully  packed  up,  and  the 
silver  was  placed  underneath.  The  article  in  Yjj^,  which  occurs 
twice,  as  it  also  does  in  chap.  viii.  33,  Lev.  xxvii.  33,  Micah  ii.  12, 
is  probably  to  be  explained  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Heng- 
stenberg,  viz.  that  the  article  and  noun  became  so  fused  into  one, 
that  the  former  lost  its  proper  force. — Vers.  22,  23.  Joshua  sent 
two  messengers  directly  to  Achan's  tent  to  fetch  the  things,  and 
when  they  were  brought  he  had  them  laid  down  before  Jehovah, 
i.e.  before  the  tabernacle,  where  the  whole  affair  had  taken  place, 
PWi,  here  and  in  2  Sam.  xv.  24,  signifies  to  lay  down  (synonymous 
with  J"?1?),  whilst  the  Hiphil  form  is  used  for  pouring  out. — Vers. 
24,  25.  Then  Joshua  and  all  Israel,  i.e.  the  whole  nation  in  the 
person  of  its  heads  or  representatives,  took  Achan,  together  with 
the  things  which  he  had  purloined,  and  his  sons  and  daughters,  his 
cattle,  and  his  tent  with  all  its  furniture,  and  brought  them  into 
the  valley  of  Achor,  where  they  stoned  them  to  death  and  then 
burned  them,  after  Joshua  had  once  more  pronounced  this  sentence 
upon  him  in  the  place  of  judgment :  "How  host  thou  troubled  us97 
("TCP,  as  in  chap.  vi.  18,  to  bring  into  trouble) !  "  The  Lord  will 
trouble  thee  this  day."  It  by  no  means  follows  from  the  expression 
"stoned  him"  in  ver.  25,  that  Achan  only  was  stoned.  The 
singular  pronoun  is  used  to  designate  Achan  alone,  as  being  the 
principal  person  concerned.  But  it  is  obvious  enough  that  his 
children  and  cattle  were  stoned,  from  what  follows  in  the  very  same 
verse :  "  They  burned  them  (the  persons  stoned  to  death,  and  their 
things)  xoithfirey  and  heaped  up  stones  upon  them."  It  is  true  that 
in  Deut.  xxiv.  16  the  Mosaic  law  expressly  forbids  the  putting  to 
death  of  children  for  their  fathers'  sins ;  and  many  have  imagined, 
therefore,  that  Achan's  sons  and  daughters  were  simply  taken  into 
the  valley  to  be  spectators  of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
father,  that  it  might  be  a  warning  to  them.  But  for  what  reason, 
then,  were  Achan's  cattle  (oxen,  sheep,  and  asses)  taken  out  along 
with  him  T  Certainly  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  stoned  at 
the  same  time  as  he.  The  law  in  question  only  referred  to  the 
punishment  of  ordinary  criminals,  and  therefore  was  not  applicable 
at  all  to  the  present  case,  in  which  the  punishment  was  com- 
manded by  the  Lord  himself.  Achan  had  fallen  under  the  ban 
by  laying  hands  upon  what  had  been  banned,  and  consequently 
was  exposed  to  the  same  punishment  as  a  town  that  had  fallen 
away  to  idolatry  (Deut.  xiii.  16,  17).  The  law  of  the  ban  was 
founded  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  conduct  to  be  punished  was 
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not  a  crime  of  which  the  individual  only  was  guilty,  but  one  in 
which  the  whole  family  of  the  leading  sinner,  in  fact  everything 
connected  with  him,  participated.  Thus,  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
things  themselves  had  been  abstracted  from  the  booty  by  Achan 
alone;  but  he  had  hidden  them  in  his  tent,  buried  them  in  the 
earth,  which  could  hardly  have  been  done  so  secretly  that  his  sons 
and  daughters  knew  nothing  of  it.  By  so  doing  he  had  made  his 
family  participators  in  his  theft ;  they  therefore  fell  under  the  ban 
along  with  him,  together  with  their  tent,  their  cattle,  and  the  rest  of 
their  property,  which  were  all  involved  in-  the  consequences  of  His 
crime.  The  clause  B'??**?  Dnfe  vpcm  does  not  refer  to  the  stoning 
as  a  capital  punishment,  but  to  the  casting  of  stones  upon  the  bodies 
after  they  were  dead  and  had  been  burned,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  heap  of  stones  upon  them  as  a  memorial  of  the  disgrace 
(vid.  chap.  viii.  29 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  17). — In  ver.  26,  the  account  of 
the  whole  affair  closes  with  these  two  remarks :  (1)  That  after  the 
punishment  of  the  malefactor  the  Lord  tnrned  from  the  fierceness 
of  His  anger ;  and  (2)  That  the  valley  in  which  Achan  suffered 
his  punishment  received  the  name  of  A  char  (troubling)  with  special 
reference  to  the  fact  that  Joshua  had  described  his  punishment  as 
well  as  Achan'*  sin  as  "i?tf  (troubling :  see  ver.  25),  and  that  it 
retained  this  name  down  to  the  writer's  own  time.  With  regard  to 
the  situation  of  this  valley,  it  is  evident  from  the  word  TOW  in  ver. 
24  that  it  was  on  higher  ground  than  Gilgal  and  Jericho,  probably 
in  one  of  the  ranges  of  hills  that  intersect  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and 
from  chap.  xv.  7,  where  the  northern  border  of  the  possessions  of 
Jodah  is  said  to  have  passed  through  this  valley,  that  it  is  to  be 
looked  for  to  the  south  of  Jericho*  The  only  other  places  in  which 
there  is  any  allusion  to  this  event  are  Hos.  ii.  17  and  Isa.  lxv.  10. 

CONQUEST  OF  AI.      BLESSINGS  AND  CUBSE8  UPON  GERIZIM  AND 

EBAL.— CHAP.  Vni. 

Vers.  1-29.  Conquest  and  Burning  of  Ai. — Vers.  1,  2. 
After  the  ban  which  rested  upon  the  people  had  been  wiped  away, 
the  Lord  encouraged  Joshua  to  make  war  upon  Ai,  promising  him 
that  the  city  should  be  taken,  and  giving  him  instructions  what  to 
do  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  undertaking.  With  evident  allusion 
to  Joshua's  despair  after  the  failure  of  the  first  attack,  the  Lord 
commences  with  these  words,  "  Fear  not,  neither  be  thou  dismayed" 
(as  in  Deut  i.  21,  xxxi.  8),  and  then  commands  him  to  go  against 
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Ai  with  all  tbe  people  of  war.  By  "  all  the  people  of  war"  we  are 
hardly  to  understand  all  the  men  out  of  the  whole  nation  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  but  as  only  a  third  of  these  were  contri- 
buted by  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  to  cross  over  into  Canaan  and 
take  part  in  the  war  (see  p.  32),  the  other  tribes  also  are  not  likely 
to  have  levied  more  than  a  third,  say  about  160,000,  which  would 
form  altogether  an  army  of  about  200,000  men.  But  even  such  an 
army  as  this  seems  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  Ai,  with  its 
12,000  inhabitants  (ver.  25).  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  expression  "all  the  people  of  war" 
simply  denotes  the  whole  army,  in  contrast  with  the  advice  of  the 
spies  that  only  a  portion  of  the  army  should  be  sent  (chap.  vii.  3), 
so  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  pressing  the  word  "all"  too 
absolutely  ;*  and  also  that  this  command  of  God  was  not  given  with 
reference  to  the  conquest  of  Ai  alone,  but  applied  at  the  same  time 
to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  land,  which  Joshua  was  not  to  attempt 
by  sending  out  detachments  only,  but  was  to  carry  out  with  the 
whole  of  the  force  at  his  command.  "W9  to  go  up,  is  applied  to 
the  advance  of  an  army  against  a  hostile  town,  independently 
of  the  question  whether  the  town  was  situated  upon  an  eminence 
or  not,  as  every  town  that  had  to  be  taken  was  looked  upon  as  a 
height  to  be  scaled,  though  as  a  fact  in  this  instance  the  army  had 
really  to  ascend  from  Jericho  to  Ai,  which  was  situated  up  in 
the  mountains.  (On  ver.  16,  see  chap.  vi.  2.)  "  His  land"  is  the 
country  round,  which  belonged  to  the  town  and  was  under  its  king. 
— Ver.  2.  Joshua  was  to  do  the  same  to  Ai  and  her  king  as  he  had 
already  done  to  Jericho  and  her  king,  except  that  in  this  case  the 
conquerors  were  to  be  allowed  to  appropriate  the  booty  and  the 
cattle  to  themselves.  In  order  to  conquer  the  town,  he  was  to  lay 
an  ambush  behind  it.2  S^K,  a  collective  noun,  signifying  the  persons 
concealed  in  ambush ;  3"JKD  (ver.  9),  the  place  of  ambush.  "Behind 
it"  i.e.  on  the  west  of  the  town. 

Vers.  3-13.  Accordingly  Joshua  set  out  with  all  the  people  of 
war  against  Ai,  and  selected  30,000  brave  men,  and  sent  them  out 
in  the  night,  with  instructions  to  station  themselves  as  an  ambuscade 

1  u  As  we  have  just  before  seen  how  their  hearts  melted,  God  consulted  their 
weakness,  by  putting  no  heavier  burden  upon  them  than  they  were  able  to  bear, 
until  they  had  recovered  from  their  alarm,  and  hearkened  readily  to  His  com* 
mands." —  Calvin. 

*  The  much  agitated  question,  whether  it  could  be  worthy  of  God  to  employ 
stratagem  in  war,  to  which  different  replies  have  been  given,  has  been  answered 
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behind  the  town,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  As  the  distance 
from  Gilgal  to  Ai  was  about  fifteen  miles,  and  the  road  runs  pretty 
straight  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Jericho  through  the 
Wady  Faran,  the  detachment  sent  forward  might  easily  accomplish 
the  distance  in  a  night,  so  as  to  arrive  on  the  western  side  of  Ai 
before  the  break  of  day.  They  were  then  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  fight.  He  (Joshua)  himself  would  approach  the  town 
with  the  people  of  war  that  remained  with  him ;  and  if  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ai  should  come  out  against  him  as  they  did  before,  they 
would  flee  before  them  till  they  had  drawn  them  quite  away  from 
their  town  (ver.  5).  This  was  to  be  expected ;  "for  they  will  say, 
They  flee  before  us,  as  at  the  first:  and  we  will  flee  before  them" 
(ver.  6).  When  this  was  done,  the  warriors  were  to  come  forth 
from  their  ambush,  fall  upon  the  town,  and  set  it  on  fire  (vers.  7, 8). 
Having  been  sent  away  with  these  instructions,  the  30,000  men 
went  into  ambush,  and  posted  themselves  "  between  Bethel  and  Ai, 
on  tlte  west  side  of  Ai"  (ver.  9),  Le.,  according  to  Strauss,  in  the 
Wady  es  Suweinit,  to  the  north-west  of  Ai,  where  it  forms  almost 
a  perpendicular  wall,  near  to  which  the  ruins  of  Chai  are  to  be 
found,  though  "  not  near  enough  to  the  rocky  wady  for  it  to  be 
possible  to  look  down  its  almost  perpendicular  wall "  (Bitter,  Erdk. 
xvi.  p.  528).  Joshua  remained  for  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the 
people,  ue.  in  the  camp  of  that  portion  of  the  army  that  had  gone 
with  him  towards  Ai ;  not  in  Gilgal,  as  Knobel  supposes. — Ver.  10. 
The  next  morning  he  mustered  the  people  as  early  as  possible,  and 
then  went,  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  "  before  the  people  of  Ai.'' 
The  elders  of  Israel  are  not  "  military  tribunes,  who  were  called 
elders  because  of  their  superiority  in  military  affairs,"  as  Masius 
supposes,  but,  as  in  every  other  case,  the  heads  of  the  people,  who 
accompanied  Joshua  as  counsellors. — Ver.  11.  The  whole  of  the 
people  of  war  also  advanced  with  him  to  the  front  of  the  town,  and 
encamped  on  the  north  of  Ai,  so  that  the  valley  was  between  it 
(U'a,  as  in  chap.  iii.  4)  and  Ai.  This  was  probably  a  side  valley 
branching  off  towards  the  south  from  the  eastern  continuation  of 
the  Wady  es  Suweinit. — In  vers.  12, 13,  the  account  of  the  prepara- 

quite  correctly  by  Calvin.  "  Surely,"  he  says,  u  wars  are  not  carried  on  by 
striking  alone ;  but  they  are  considered  the  best  generals  who  succeed  through 
art  and  counsel  more  than  by  force.  .  .  .  Therefore,  if  war  is  lawful  at  all,  it  is 
beyond  all  controversy  that  the  way  is  perfectly  clear  for  the  use  of  the  custo- 
mary arte  of  warfare,  provided  there  is  no  breach  of  faith  in  the  violation  of 
treaty  or  truce,  or  in  any  other  way.*' 
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tions  for  the  attack  is  rounded  off  by  a  repetition  of  the  notice  as  to 
the  forces  engaged,  and  in  some  respects  a  more  exact  description 
of  their  disposition.  Joshua,  it  is  stated  in  ver.  12,  took  about  5000 
men  and  placed  them  in  ambush  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  on  the 
west  of  the  town.  As  the  place  where  this  ambuscade  was  posted 
is  described  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  that  which  was  occupied, 
according  lo  ver.  9,  by  the  30,000  men  who  were  sent  out  to  form 
an  ambuscade  in  the  night  before  the  advance  of  the  main  army 
against  Ai  (for  the  substitution  of  "  the  city"  for  Ai  cannot  possibly 
indicate  a  difference  in  the  locality),  the  view  held  by  the  majority 
of  commentators,  that  ver.  12  refers  to  a  second  ambuscade,  which 
Joshua  sent  out  in  addition  to  the  30,000,  and  posted  by  the  side  of 
them,  is  even  more  than  questionable,  and  is  by  no  means  raised 
into  a  probability  by  the  expression  topjrnK  {Eng.  u  their  Hers  in 
wait")  in  ver.  13.  The  description  of  the  place,  "on  the  west  of 
the  city,"  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  that  "their  liers  in  wait"  are 
simply  the  ambuscade  (3}k)  mentioned  in  ver.  12,  which  was  sent 
out  from  the  whole  army,  i.e.  the  ambuscade  that  was  posted  on  the 
west  of  the  town.  3£P  signifies  literally  the  Her  in  wait  (Ps.  xHx.  5), 
from  3j?9,  insidiari,  and  is  synonymous  with  anfc.  The  meaning 
which  Ge8eniu8  and  others  attach  to  the  word,  viz.  the  rear  or 
hinder  part  of  the  army,  cannot  be  sustained  from  Gen.  xlix.  19. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  ver.  13a  is  obviously  nothing  more 
than  a  repetition  of  the  description  already  given  in  ver.  11  of  the 
place  where  the  main  army  was  posted,  and  therefore  bears  the 
character  of  a  closing  remark  introduced  to  wind  up  the  previous 
account,  we  cannot  regard  ver.  12  as  anything  more  than  a  repe- 
tition of  the  statements  in  vers.  3,  9,  and  can  only  explain  the 
discrepancy  with  regard  to  the  number  of  men  who  were  placed  in 
ambush,  by  supposing  that,  through  a  copyist's  error,  the  number 
which  was  expressed  at  first  in  simple  letters  has  in  one  instance 
been  given  wrongly.  The  mistake,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  5000  (ver.  12),  but  in  the  30,000  in  ver.  3,  where  n  has  been 
confounded  with  b.  For  a  detachment  of  5000  men  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  an  ambuscade  that  had  only  to  enter  the  town  after 
the  soldiers  had  left  it  in  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  set  it  on 
fire,  whereas  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  30,000  men  should  have 
been  posted  in  ambush  so  near  to  the  town.1 — In  ver.  13a,  Dyn 

1  We  need  have  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
mistake  in  the  number  given  in  ver.  3,  as  the  occurrence  of  such  mistakes  in 
the  historical  books  is  fully  established  by  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  given 
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(the  people)  is  to  be  taken  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence :  "  The 
people  had  set  all  the  host,  that  was  on  the  north  of  the  city,  and  Us 
ambuscade  on  Hie  west  of  the  city?  In  the  night,  namely  the  night 
before  the  army  arrived  at  the  north  of  the  town,  Joshua  went 
through  the  midst  of  the  valley,  which  separated  the  Israelites  from 
the  town,  so  that  in  the  morning  he  stood  with  all  the  army  close 
before  the  town. 

Vers.  14-23.  When  the  king  of  Ai  saw  the  Israelites,  he  hurried 
oat  in  the  morning  against  them  to  battle  at  the  (previously) 
appointed  place  pJfte?,  in  locum  condictum,  as  in  1  Sam.  xx.  35) 
before  the  steppe  (Arabah,  not  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  but  the 
steppe  or  desert  of  Bethaven ;  see  at  chap.  vii.  2),  as  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  ambuscade  behind  the  town. — Ver.  15.  But  the  Israelites  let 
them  beat  them,  and  fled  along  the  desert  (of  Bethaven). — Vers. 
16,  17.  And  all  the  people  in  the  town  were  called  together  to 
pursue  the  Israelites,  and  were  drawn  away  from  the  town,  so  that 
not  a  man,  i.e.  not  a  single  soldier  who  could  take  part  in  the  pursuit, 
remained  either  in  Ai  or  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bethel,  and  the 
town  stood  open  behind  them.  It  is  evident  from  ver.  17  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethel,  which  was  about  three  hours'  journey  from 
Ai,  took  part  in  the  battle,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  treaty 
which  the  king  of  Ai  had  made  with  them  in  the  expectation  of 
a  renewed  and  still  stronger  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites. 
Nothing  further  is  known  upon  this  point ;  nor  can  anything  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  king  of  Bethel  is  included  in  the 
list  of  the  kings  slain  by  Joshua  (chap.  xii.  16).  Consequently,  we 
cannot  decide  whether  the  Bethelites  came  to  the  help  of  the  Aites 

in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  with  those  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  and  is 
admitted  by  every  commentator.  In  my  earlier  commentary  on  Joshua,  I 
attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  the  twofold  assumption :  first%  that  ver.  12 
contains  a  supplementary  statement,  in  which  the  number  of  the  men  posted  in 
ambush  is  given  for  the  first  time ;  and  secondly,  that  the  historian  forgot  to 
notice  that  out  of  the  30,000  men  whom  Joshua  chose  to  make  war  upon  Ai, 
5000  were  set  apart  to  lie  in  ambush.  But,  on  further  examination  of  the  text, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  second  assumption  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  distinct  words  of  ver.  3,  and  feel  obliged  to  give  it  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  still  adhere  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  either  for  the 
aamnption  that  vers.  12,  13,  contain  an  old  marginal  gloss  that  has  crept  into 
the  text,  or  for  the  hypothesis  of  Ewald  and  Knobel,  that  these  verses  were 
introduced  by  the  last  editor  of  the  book  out  of  some  other  document.  The 
last  hypothesis  amounts  to  a  charge  of  thoughtlessness  against  the  latest  editor, 
which  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  endeavour,  for  which  he  is  praised  in  other 
places,  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  in  the  different  documents. 
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for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  the  battle  itself,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  had  already  sent  men  to  Ai,  to  help  to  repulse  the  ex- 
pected attack  of  the  Israelites  upon  that  town. — Vers,  18,  19.  At 
the  command  of  God  Joshua  now  stretched  out  the  javelin  in  his 
hand  towards  the  town.  At  this  sign  the  ambuscade  rose  hastily 
from  its  concealment,  rushed  into  the  town,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
tfT33  nttt  signifies  to  stretch  out  the  hand  with  the  spear.  The 
object  *1J,  which  is  missing  (cf.  vers.  19,  26),  may  easily  be  supplied 
from  the  apposition  TTT?  n1^  The  raising  of  the  javelin  would 
probably  be  visible  at  a  considerable  distance,  even  if  it  was  not 
provided  with  a  small  flag,  as  both  earlier  and  later  commentators 
assume,  since  Joshua  would  hardly  be  in  the  midst  of  the  flying 
Israelites,  but  would  take  his  station  as  commander  upon  some 
eminence  on  one  side.  And  the  men  in  ambush  would  have 
scouts  posted  to  watch  for  the  signal,  which  had  certainly  been 
arranged  beforehand,  and  convey  the  information  to  the  others. — 
Vers.  20,  21.  The  men  of  Ai  then  turned  round  behind  them,  being 
evidently  led  to  do  so  by  the  Israelites*  who  may  have  continued 
looking  round  to  the  town  of  Ai  when  the  signal  had  been  given 
by  Joshua,  to  see  whether  the  men  in  ambush  had  taken  it  and  set 
it  on  fire,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  this  had  been  done  began  to 
offer  still  further  resistance  to  their  pursuers,  and  to  defend  them- 
selves vigorously  against  them.  On  looking  back  to  their  town 
the  Aites  saw  the  smoke  of  the  town  ascending  towards  heaven : 
"  and  there  were  not  hands  in  them  to  flee  hither  and  thither"  ue.  they 
were  utterly  unable  to  flee.  "  Hands"  as  the  organs  of  enterprise 
and  labour,  in  the  sense  of  "  strength,"  not  "  room,"  for  which  we 
should  expect  to  find  Dn?  instead  of  Dna.  There  is  an  analogous 
passage  in  Ps.  lxxvi.  6,  "  None  of  the  men  of  might  have  found 
their  hands."  For  the  people  that  fled  to  the  wilderness  (the 
Israelitish  army)  turned  against  the  pursuers  (the  warriors  of  Ai), 
or,  as  is  added  by  way  of  explanation  in  ver.  21,  when  Joshua  and 
all  Israel  saw  the  town  in  the  hands  of  the  ambuscade,  and  the 
smoke  ascending,  they  turned  round  and  smote  the  people  of  Ai ; 
and  (ver.  22)  these  (i.e.  the  Israelites  who  had  formed  the  ambus- 
cade) came  out  of  the  town  to  meet  them.  "  These"  (Eng.  the 
other),  as  contrasted  with  "  the  people  that  fled "  in  ver.  20,  refers 
back  to  "  the  ambush"  in  ver.  19.  In  this  way  the  Aites  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  people  of  Israel,  who  came  from  this  side  and  that 
side,  and  smote  them  to  the  last  man.  "  So  that  they  let  none  of 
them  remain ;"  as  in  Num.  xxi.  35  and  Deut.  iii.  3,  except  that  in 
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this  case  it  is  strengthened  still  further  by  &?£*,  u  or  escape? — Ver. 
23.  The  king  of  Ai  was  taken  alive  and  brought  to  Joshua. 

Vers.  24-29.  When  all  the  men  of  Ai,  who  had  come  out  to 
pursue  the  Israelites,  had  been  slain  upon  the  field  (namely)  in  the 
desert,  all  Israel  returned  to  Ai  and  smote  it  (the  town,  i.e.  the  in- 
habitants), so  that  on  that  day  there  fell  of  men  and  women  12,000, 
all  the  people  of  Ai :  for  Joshua  did  not  draw  back  his  hand,  which 
had  been  stretched  out  with  the  javelin,  till  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Ai  were  smitten  with  the  ban,  Le.  put  to  death  ;  according  to  the 
common  custom  of  war,  that  the  general  did  not  lower  the  war- 
signal  till  the  conflict  was  to  cease  (see  Suidas  in  X^fieicu,  and 
Lipsius  de  militia,  Sam.  iv.  dial.  12). — Ver.  27.  Only  the  cattle 
and  the  rest  of  the  booty  the  conquerors  retained  for  themselves, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  (ver.  2). — Ver.  28.  Joshua  had 
the  town  burnt  down  and  made  into  a  heap  of  rubbish  for  ever. — 
Ver.  29.  He  had  the  king  of  Ai  hanged  upon  a  tree,  Le.  put  to 
death,  and  then  suspended  upon  a  stake  (see  Num.  xxv.  4)  until 
the  evening ;  but  at  sunset  he  had  him  taken  down  (in  accordance 
with  Dent.  xxi.  22,  23),  and  thrown  at  the  entrance  of  the  town- 
gate,  and  a  heap  of  stones  piled  upon  him  (as  in  the  case  of  Achan, 
chap.  vii.  26). 

Vers.  30-85.  Blessings  and  Curses  upon  Gerizim  and 
Ebal. — After  the  capture  of  Ai,  Israel  had  gained  so  firm  a  foot- 
ing in  Canaan  that  Joshua  was  able  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
Moses  in  Deut.  rxvii.,  that,  after  crossing  the  Jordan,  he  was  to 
build  an  altar  upon  Mount  Ebal  for  the  setting  up  of  the  covenant. 
The  fulfilment  of  these  instructions,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
this  solemn  act,  as  a  symbolical  setting  up  of  the  law  of  the  Lord 
to  be  the  invariable  rule  of  life  to  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  (see  at  Deut.  zxvii.),  was  not  only  a  practical  expression 
of  thanksgiving  on  the  part  of  the  covenant  nation  for  its  entrance 
into  this  land  through  the  almighty  assistance  of  its  God,  but  also 
a  practical  acknowledgment,  that  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  thus  far  it  had  received  a  strong  pledge  of  the  conquest  of 
the  foes  that  still  remained  and  the  capture  of  the  whole  of  the 
promised  land,  provided  only  it  persevered  in  covenant  faithful- 
ness towards  the  Lord  its  God.  The  account  of  this  transaction 
is  attached,  it  is  true,  to  the  conquest  of  Ai  by  the  introduction, 
u  Then  Joshua  built,"  etc.  (ver.  30) ;  but  simply  as  an  occurrence 
which  had  no  logical  connection  with  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and 
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the  defeat  of  its  kings.  The  particle  t«  (sequ.  imperf.)  is  used,  for 
example,  in  cases  where  the  historian  either  wishes  to  introduce 
contemporaneous  facts,  that  do  not  carry  forward  the  main  course 
of  the  history,  or  loses  sight  for  the  time  of  the  strictly  historical 
sequence  and  simply  takes  note  of  the  occurrence  of  some  particular 
event  (vid.  Ewald,  §  136,  b.).  The  assertion  of  modern  critics,  which 
Knobel  repeats,  that  this  account  is  out  of  place  in  the  series  of 
events  as  contained  in  chap,  vi.-xii.,  is  so  far  correct,  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law  and  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  upon  Ebal 
form  no  integral  part  of  the  account  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan ; 
but  it  by  no  means  proves  that  this  section  has  been  interpolated 
by  the  Jehovist  from  his  first  document,  or  by  the  last  editor  of 
this  book  from  some  other  source,  and  that  what  is  related  here 
did  not  take  place  at  the  time  referred  to.  The  circumstance  that, 
according  to  chap,  vi.-viii.  29,  Joshua  had  only  effected  the  con- 
quest of  Jericho  in  the  south  of  the  land  from  Gilgal  as  a  base,  and 
that  even  in  chap.  ix.  and  x.  he  was  still  engaged  in  the  south,  by 
no  means  involves  the  impossibility  or  even  the  improbability  of 
a  march  to  Sliechem,  which  was  situated  further  north,  where  he 
had  not  yet  beaten  the  Ganaanites,  and  had  not  effected  any  con- 
quests. The  distance  from  Ai  to  Shechem  between  Gerizim  and 
Ebal  is  about  thirty  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Robinson  made  the 
journey  from  Bireh  (Beeroth)  to  Sichem  on  mules  in  eleven  and  a 
half  hours,  and  that  not  by  the  most  direct  route  (Pal.  Hi.  pp.  81-2), 
and  Ai  was  not  more  than  an  hour  to  the  south  of  Beeroth ;  so  that 
Joshua  could  have  gone  with  the  people  from  Ai  to  Gerizim  and 
Ebal  in  two  days  without  any  excessive  exertion.  Now,  even  if 
the  conquests  of  the  Israelites  had  not  extended  further  north  than 
Ai  at  that  time,  there  was  no  reason  why  Joshua  should  be  deterred 
from  advancing  further  into  the  land  by  any  fear  of  attack  from 
the  Canaanites,  as  the  people  of  war  who  went  with  him  would  be 
able  to  repulse  any  hostile  attack ;  and  after  the  news  had  spread  of 
the  fate  of  Ai  and  Jericho,  no  Canaanitish  king  would  be  likely  to 
venture  upon  a  conflict  with  the  Israelites  alone.  Moreover,  Shechem 
had  no  king,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  list  of  the  thirty-one  kings 
who  were  defeated  by  Joshua.  To  the  further  remark  of  Knobel, 
that  "  there  was  no  reason  for  their  hurrying  with  this  ceremony, 
and  it  might  have  been  carried  out  at  a  later  period  in  undisturbed 
security,"  we  simply  reply,  that  obedience  to  the  command  of  God 
was  not  a  matter  of  such  indifference  to  the  servant  of  the  Lord  as 
Knobel  imagines.    There  was  no  valid  reason  after  the  capture  of 
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Ai  for  postponing  any  longer  the  solemn  ceremony  of  setting  np 
the  law  of  Jehovah  which  had  been  enjoined  by  Moses ;  and  if  we 
consider  the  reason  for  this  solemnity,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Joshua  would  proceed  without 
the  least  delay  to  set  up  the  law  of  the  Lord  in  Canaan  as  early  as 
possible,  even  before  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  land,  that  he  might 
thereby  secure  the  help  of  God  for  further  conflicts  and  enterprises. 
The  account  of  this  religious  solemnity  is  given  very  briefly.  It 
presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  Mosaic  instructions  in  Deut. 
xxviL,  and  merely  gives  the  leading  points,  to  show  that  those 
instructions  were  carefully  carried  out  by  Joshua.  Of  the  three 
distinct  acts  of  which  the  ceremony  consisted,  in  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy the  setting  up  of  the  stones  with  the  law  written  upon 
them  is  mentioned  first  (Deut.  xxvii.  2-4),  and  then  (vers.  5-7) 
the  building  of  the  altar  and  the  offering  of  sacrifice.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  the  building  of  the  altar  and  offering  of  sacrifice  are 
mentioned  first  (vers.  30,  31),  and  then  (ver.  32)  the  writing  of 
the  law  upon  the  stones ;  which  was  probably  the  order  actually 
observed. — In  ver.  30  Jehovah  is  called  "  the  God  of  Israel?  to 
show  that  henceforth  no  other  god  was  to  be  worshipped  in  Canaan 
than  the  God  of  Israel.  On  Mount  Ebal,  see  at  Deut.  xi.  29  and 
xxvii.  4. — Ver.  31.  u  As  Moses  commanded:"  namely,  Deut.  xxvii. 
5.  "  As  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses ;"  viz.  in  Ex. 
xx.  22  (25).  On  the  presentation  of  burnt-offerings  and  slain- 
offerings,  see  at  Deut.  xxvii.  6,  7. — In  ver.  32  nothing  is  mentioned 
but  the  writing  of  the  law  upon  the  stones ;  all  the  rest  is  pre- 
supposed from  Deut.  xxvii.  2  sqq.,  to  which  the  expression  "the 
stones"  refers.  "  Copy  of  the  law :"  as  in  Deut.  xvii.  18 ;  see  the 
explanation  at  Deut.  xxvii.  3.  In  connection  with  the  third  part 
of  the  ceremony,  the  promulgation  of  the  law  with  the  blessing 
and  cursing,  the  account  of  the  Mosaic  instructions  given  in  Deut. 
xxvii.  11  sqq.  is  completed  in  ver.  33  by  the  statement  that  "all 
Israel,  and  their  elders  (i.e.  with  their  elders),  and  shoterim,  and 
judges"  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  ark  before  the  Levitical  priests, 
the  stranger  as  well  as  the  native,  ue.  without  any  exception,  one 
half  (i.e.  six  tribes)  towards  Mount  Ebal,  and  the  other  half  towards 
Mount  Gerizim.  For  further  remarks,  see  at  Deut.  xxvii.  11  sqq. 
"  As  Moses  commanded  to  bless  the  people  before ;"  i.e.  as  he  had 
previously  commanded.  The  fact  that  the  thought  itself  does  not 
suit  the  context  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  explanation  given 
by  many  commentators,  viz.  that  they  were  to  commence  with  the 
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blessings,  is  incorrect  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  connect  the 
word  "  before"  with  the  principal  verb  of  the  sentence,  "  com- 
manded," the  meaning  will  be  that  Moses  did  not  give  the  command 
to  proclaim  the  blessings  and  cursings  to  the  people  for  the  first 
time  in  connection  with  these  instructions  (Dent  xxviL),  but  had 
done  so  before,  at  the  very  outset,  namely,  as  early  as  Deut.  xi.  29. 
— Ver.  34.  "  And  afterwards  (after  the  people  had  taken  the  place 
assigned  them)  he  read  to  them  all  the  words  of  the  law"  Le.  he  had 
the  law  proclaimed  aloud  by  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  procla- 
mation of  the  law,  viz.  the  Levitical  priests.  K"}jJ,  tit.  to  call  out  or 
proclaim,  then  in  a  derivative  sense  to  read,  inasmuch  as  reading 
aloud  is  proclaiming  (as,  for  example,  in  Ex.  xxiv.  7).  The  words 
"  the  blessing  and  the  curse"  are  in  apposition  to  "  all  the  words  of 
the  law"  which  they  serve  to  define,  and  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  relating  to  the  blessings  in  Deut.  xxviii.  1-14,  and  the  curses  in 
Deut.  xxvii.  15-26  and  xxviii.  15-68.  The  whole  law  is  called 
"  the  blessing  and  the  curse"  with  special  reference  to  its  contents, 
inasmuch  as  the  fulfilment  of  it  brings  eo  ipso  a  blessing,  and  the 
transgression  of  it  eo  ipso  a  curse.  In  the  same  manner,  in  Deut. 
xi.  26,  Moses  describes  the  exposition  of  the  whole  law  in  the 
steppes  of  Moab  as  setting  before  them  blessing  and  cursing.  In 
ver.  35  it  is  most  distinctly  stated  that  Joshua  had  the  whole  law 
read  to  the  people ;  whilst  the  expression  "  all  Israel,"  in  ver.  33, 
is  more  fully  explained  as  signifying  not  merely  the  congregation 
in  its  representatives,  or  even  the  men  of  the  nation,  but  "  all  the 
congregation  of  Israel,  with  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and 
the  strangers  that  were  in  the  midst  of  it." 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  march  of  Joshua  and  all  Israel  to 
Gerizim  and  Ebal.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  he  not  only  took  with 
him  the  people  of  war  and  the  elders  or  heads  of  tribes,  but  all  the 
people.  It  follows  from  this,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the  people 
must  have  left  and  completely  vacated  the  camp  at  Gilgal  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  For  if  all  Israel  went  to  the  mountains  of 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  which  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  land, 
taking  even  the  women  and  children  with  them,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  left  their  cattle  and  other  possessions  behind  them  in  Gilgal, 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  plundered  in  the  meantime  by  the 
Canaanites  of  the  southern  mountains.  So  again  we  are  not  in- 
formed in  what  follows  (chap.  ix.  sqq.)  in  which  direction  Joshua 
and  the  people  went  after  these  solemnities  at  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
were  over.     It  is  certainly  not  stated  that  he  went  back  to  Gilgal 
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in  the  Jordan  valley,  'and  pitched  his  tent  again  on  the  old  site. 
No  doubt  we  find  Oilgal  still  mentioned  as  the  encampment  of 
Israel,  not  only  in  chap.  ix.  6,  x.  6,  9,  15,  43,  but  even  after  the 
defeat  and  subjugation  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  south  and  north, 
when  a  commencement  was  made  to  distribute  the  land  (chap.  xiv. 
6).  But  when  it  is  asked  whether  this  Gilgal  was  the  place  of 
encampment  on  the  east  of  Jericho,  which  received  its  name  from 
the  circumcision  of  the  whole  nation  which  took  place  there,  or  the 
town  of  Gilgal  by  the  side  of  the  terebinths  of  Moreh,  which  is 
mentioned  in  Deut.  xi.  30,  and  by  which  Moses  defines  the  situation 
of  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  this  question  cannot  be  answered  unhesitat-  . 
ingly  according  to  the  traditional  view,  viz.  in  favour  of  the  en- 
campment in  the  Jordan  valley.  For  when  not  only  the  army,  but 
all  the  people  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  once  proceeded 
from  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  mountains  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  we 
cannot  imagine  any  reason  why  Joshua  should  go  back  again  to  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  extreme  corner  of  Canaan  on 
the  east,  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  the  base  of  his  operations 
for  the  conquest  and  extermination  of  the  Canaanites.  And  there 
is  just  as  much  improbability  in  the  assumption,  that  after  Joshua 
had  not  only  defeated  the  kings  of  southern  Canaan,  who  had 
allied  themselves  with  Adonizedek  of  Jerusalem  in  the  battle 
fonght  at  Gibeon  (chap,  x.),  but  had  also  overthrown  the  kings 
of  northern  Canaan,  who  were  allied  with  Jabin  of  Hazor  at  the 
waters  of  Merom  above  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (chap,  xi.),  he  should 
return  again  to  Gilgal  in  the  Jordan  valley,  and  there  quietly 
encamp  with  all  the  people,  and  commence  the  distribution  of  the 
land.  The  only  thing  that  could  bring  us  to  assent  to  such 
extremely  improbable  assumptions,  would  be  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  other  Gilgal  in  all  Canaan  than  the  encampment  to  the  east  of 
Jericho,  which  received  the  name  of  Gilgal  for  the  first  time  from 
the  Israelites  themselves.  But  as  the  other  Gilgal  by  the  side  of 
the  terebinths  of  Moreh — ue.  the  present  Jiljilia,  which  stands  upon 
*  an  eminence  on  the  south-west  of  Shiloh  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  Jerusalem  as  from  Sichem — was  a  well-known  place  even 
in  Moses'  days  (Deut.  xi.  30),  and  from  its  situation  on  a  lofty 
ridge,  from  which  you  can  see  the  great  lowlands  and  the  sea 
towards  the  west,  the  mountains  of  Gilead  towards  the  east,  and 
far  away  in  the  north-east  even  Hermon  itself  (Rob.  Pal.  iii.  p. 
81),  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  a  place  of  encampment,  from 
which  Joshua  could  carry  on  the  conquest  of  the  land  toward  both 
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the  north  and  south,  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  this  Gilgal  or  Jiljilia  was  the  Giigal  mentioned  in  chap.  ix.  6, 
x.  6,  9,  15,  43,  and  xiv.  6,  as  the  place  where  the  Israelites  were 
encamped.  We  therefore  assume,  that  after  the  setting  up  of 
the  law  on  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  Joshua  did  not  conduct  the  people 
with  their  wives  and  children  back  again  to  the  camp  which  they 
had  left  in  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  other  side  of  Jericho,  but 
chose  the  Gilgal  which  was  situated  upon  the  mountains,  and  only 
seven  hours9  journey  to  the  south  of  Sichem,  as  the  future  place  of 
encampment,  and  made  this  the  central  point  of  all  his  further 
military  operations ;  and  that  this  was  the  place  to  which  he  returned 
after  his  last  campaign  in  the  north,  to  commence  the  division 
of  the  conquered  land  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  (chap.  xiv.  6), 
and  where  he  remained  till  the  tabernacle  was  permanently  erected 
at  Shiloh,  when  the  further  distribution  was  carried  on  there  (chap, 
xviii.  1  sqq.)*  This  view,  which  even  Van  de  Velde  (Memoir,  p. 
316)  has  adopted  as  probable,  is  favoured  still  further  by  the  fact 
that  this  Gilgal  or  Jiljilia,  which  is  still  a  large  village,  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel,  not  only  in  2  Kings 
ii.  1  and  iv.  38,  as  the  seat  of  a  school  of  the  prophets  in  the  time 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  in  Hos.  iv.  15,  ix.  15,  xii.  12,  Amos  iv.  4, 
v.  5,  as  a  place  which  was  much  frequented  for  the  purpose  of 
idolatrous  worship ;  but  even  at  an  earlier  date  still,  namely,  as  one 
of  the  places  where  Samuel  judged  the  people  (1  Sam.  vii.  16),  and 
as  the  place  where  he  offered  sacrifice  (1  Sam.  x.  8  ;  cf.  xiii.  7-9), 
and  where  he  gathered  the  people  together  to  confirm  the  monarchy 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  14, 15),  at  a  time  when  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh 
had  ceased  to  be  the  only  national  sanctuary  of  Israel,  on  account 
of  the  ark  having  been  taken  away.  Gilgal  had  no  doubt  acquired 
this  significance  along  with  Bethel,  which  had  been  regarded  as  a 
holy  place  ever  since  the  time  of  Jacob,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
there  that  Joshua  had  established  the  camp  of  Israel  with  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  until  the  land  was  divided,  and  Shiloh  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  site  for  the  national  sanctuary. 


STRATAGEM  OF  THE  GIBEONITE8,  AND  THEIR  CONSEQUENT 

PRESERVATION. — CHAP.  IX. 

The  victorious  advance  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  induced 
the  kings  of  Canaan  to  form  a  common  league  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  them.    But,  as  frequently  happens,  the  many  kings  and 
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lords  of  the  towns  and  provinces  of  Canaan  were  not  all  united,  so 
as  to  make  a  common  and  vigorous  attack.  Before  the  league  bad 
been  entered  into,  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  the  central  part  of  Canaan,  together  with  the  smaller 
neighbouring  towns  that  were  dependent  upon  it,  attempted  to 
anticipate  the  danger  which  threatened  them  by  means  of  a  strata- 
gem, and  to  enter  into  a  friendly  alliance  with  the  Israelites.  And 
they  succeeded,  inasmuch  as  Joshua  and  the  elders  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel  fell  into  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  them  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  came  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal, 
and  made  the  desired  treaty  with  them,  without  inquiring  of  the 
Lord.  "  This  account,"  as  0.  v.  Gerlach  says,  "  is  a  warning  to  the 
Church  of  God  of  all  ages  against  the  cunning  and  dissimulation 
of  the  world,  which  often  seeks  for  a  peaceable  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  even  for  a  reception  into  it, 
whenever  it  may  be  its  advantage  to  do  so." 

Vers.  1,  2,  form  the  introduction  to  chaps,  ix.-xi.,  and  corre- 
spond to  the  introduction  in  chap.  v.  1.  The  news  of  the  miracu- 
lous passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Jordan  had  thrown  all 
the  kings  of  Canaan  into  such  despair,  that  they  did  not  venture 
to  make  any  attack  upon  Israel.  But  they  gradually  recovered 
from  their  first  panic,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  first  attack  of  the  Israelites  upon  Ai,  and  resolved  to 
join  together  in  making  war  upon  the  foreign  invaders.  The  kings 
of  Canaan  did  this  when  they  heard,  sc*  what  Israel  had  hitherto 
undertaken  and  accomplished,  not  merely  "  what  Joshua  had  done 
to  Jericho  and  Ai"  (Knobel)  :  that  is  to  say,  all  the  kings  across 
the  Jordan,  ue.  in  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan  (IT™?  "UP, 
as  in  chap.  v.  1),  viz.  "  upon  the  mountains"  (not  only  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  as  in  chap.  x.  40,  xi.  16,  etc.,  but  all  the  mountains 
which  run  throughout  the  whole  length  of  Canaan,  as  in  Deut  i.  7 
and  Num.  xiii.  17 :  see  the  explanation  of  the  latter  passage) ;  "  in 
the  lowlands99  (shephelah,  the  low-lying  country  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea-coast,  which  is  simply  intersected  by  small  ranges 
of  hills ;  see  at  Deut*  i.  7) ;  "  and  on  all  the  coast  of  the  Great  Sea 
towards  Lebanon"  i.e.  the  narrow  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
from  Joppa  up  to  the  Ladder  of  Tyre  (see  at  Deut.  i.  7).  The 
different  tribes  of  the  Canaanites  are  also  mentioned  by  name,  as 
in  chap.  iii.  10,  except  that  the  Girgashites  are  omitted.  These 
gathered  themselves  together  to  fight  with  Joshua  and  Israel  with 
one  mouth,  or  with  one  accord  (1  Kings  xxii.  13). 
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Vers.  3-5.  But  the  inhabitants  of  a  republic,  which  included 
not  only  Gibeon  the  capital,  but  the  towns  of  Chephirah,  Beeroth, 
and  Kirjath-jearim  also,  acted  differently  from  the  rest.  Gibeon 
(rafidwvj  Gabaon,  LXX.  Vulg.)  was  larger  than  Ai,  being  one 
of  the  royal  cities  (chap.  x.  2),  and  was  inhabited  by  Hivites,  who 
were  a  brave  people  (chap.  x.  7,  xi.  19).  It  was  afterwards  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  set  apart  as  a  Levitical  town  (chap, 
xviii.  25,  xxi.  17).  After  the  destruction  of  Nob  by  Saul,  the  taber- 
nacle was  removed  thither,  and  there  it  remained  till  the  building 
of  Solomon's  temple  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39,  xxi.  29  ;  1  Kings  iii.  4,  5 ; 
2  Chron.  i.  3  sqq.).  According  to  Josephus,  it  was  forty  or  fifty 
stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  judging  from  its  name  was  built 
upon  a  hill.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  modern  Jib,  two  good  hours' 
journey  to  the  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  a  village  of  moderate 
size,  on  a  long  chalk  hill  which  overlooks  a  very  fertile,  well  culti- 
vated plain,  or  rather  a  basin,  consisting  of  broad  valleys  and 
plains,  and  rises  like  a  vineyard,  in  the  form  of  separate  terraces 
(Strauss,  Sinai,  p.  332).  The  remains  of  large  massive  buildings 
of  great  antiquity  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  also  some  fountains, 
and  two  large  subterraneous  reservoirs  (yid.  Bob.  Pal.  ii.  p.  136). 
When  the  Gibeonites  heard  of  the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  they 
also  did  (something)  with  stratagem.  In  the  expression  rnan  dj 
("  they  also")  there  is  a  reference  implied  to  what  Joshua  had 
done  at  Jericho  and  Ai.;  not,  however,  to  the  stratagem  resorted  to 
in  the  case  of  Ai,  as  such  an  allusion  would  not  apply  to  Jericho. 
They  set  out  as  ambassadors :  VWMfJ,  from  ^%  which  occurs  in  every 
other  instance  in  the  form  of  a  noun,  signifying  a  messenger  (Prov. 
xiii.  17,  etc.).  In  the  Hitlipael  it  means  to  make  themselves 
ambassadors,  to  travel  as  ambassadors.  The  translators  of  the 
ancient  versions,  however,  adopted  the  reading  tTO,  they  provided 
themselves  with  food ;  but  this  was  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture 
founded  upon  ver.  12,  and  without  the  slightest  critical  value. 
They  also  took  "  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  old  mended  wine- 
skins" D*TTOp,  from  "nv,  Ut.  bound  together,  is  very  characteristic. 
There  are  two  modes  adopted  in  the  East  of  repairing  skins  when 
torn,  viz.  inserting  a  patch,  or  tying  up  the  piece  that  is  torn  in  the 
form  of  a  bag.  Here  the  reference  is  to  the  latter,  which  was  most 
in  harmony  with  their  statement,  that  the  skins  had  got  injured 
upon  their  long  journey.  Also  "  old  mended  sandals  upon  their 
feety  and  old  clothes  upon  them  (upon  their  bodies) ;  and  all  the  bread 
of  their  provisions  liad  become  dry  and  quite  mouldy"     D^iSO,  lit. 
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furnished  with  points ;  lipJ,  pointed,  speckled  (Gen.  xxx.  32  sqq.). 
Hence  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  evpwruop ;  Theod.,  ficfipco/juivot, ; 
Luther  schimmlicht,  mouldy;  whereas  the  rendering  adopted  by 
Aquila  is  iyfraffvpcofievos ;  by  Symmachus,  tcdiropos,  i.e.  adustus, 
torridus ;  and  by  the  Vulgate,  in  frusta  comminuti,  Le.  crumbled. 

Vers.  6-15.  Having  made  these  preparations,  they  went  to  the 
Israelitish  camp  at  Gilgal  (Jiljilia),  introduced  themselves  to  the 
men  of  Israel  (&*K,  in  a  collective  sense,  the  plural  being  but  little 
used,  and  only  occurring  in  Prov.  viii.  4,  Isa.  liii.  3,  and  Ps.  cxli.  4) 
as  having  come  from  a  distant  land,  and  asked  them  to  make  a 
league  with  them.  But  the  Israelites  hesitated,  and  said  to  the 
Hivites,  Le.  the  Gibeonites  who  were  Hiwtes,  that  they  might  per- 
haps be  living  in  the  midst  of  them  (the  Israelites),  i.e.  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  the  Israelites  already  looked  upon  as  their  own ;  and 
if  so,  how  could  they  make  a  league  with  them  ?  This  hesitation 
on  their  part  was  founded  upon  the  express  command  of  God,  that 
they  were  not  to  make  any  league  with  the  tribes  of  Canaan  (Ex. 
xriii.  32,  xxxiv.  12  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  55  ;  Deut.  vii.  2,  etc.).  In  reply 
to  this  the  Gibeonites  simply  said,  "  We  are  thy  servants"  (ver.  8), 
i.e.  we  are  at  thy  service,  which,  according  to  the  obsequious  lan- 
guage common  in  the  East,  was  nothing  more  than  a  phrase  in- 
tended to  secure  the  favour  of  Joshua,  and  by  no  means  implied  a 
readiness  on  their  part  to  submit  to  the  Israelites  and  pay  them 
tribute,  as  RosenmUtler,  Rachel,  and  others  suppose ;  for,  as  Grotius 
correctly  observes,  what  they  wished  for  was  "  a  friendly  alliance, 
by  which  both  their  territory  and  also  full  liberty  would  be  secured 
to  themselves."  The  Keri  TO***?  (ver.  7)  is  nothing  more  than  a 
critical  conjecture,  occasioned  not  so  much  by  the  singular  £"N, 
which  is  frequently  construed  in  the  historical  writings  as  a  collec- 
tive noun  with  a  plural  verb,  as  by  the  singular  suffix  attached  to 
T!?^,  which  is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  only  one  of  the 
Israelites  (viz.  Joshua)  was  speaking  as  the  mouthpiece  of  all  the 
rest.  The  plural  ViDtta  is  used,  because  Joshua  spoke  in  the  name 
of  the  people. — Ver.  8.  To  the  further  question  put  by  Joshua, 
where  they  had  come  from,  the  Gibeonites  replied,  "  From  a  very 
distant  land  have  thy  servants  come,  because  of  the  name  of  Jehovah 
thy  God"  or  as  they  themselves  proceed  at  once  to  explain  :  "  for 
toe  have  heard  the  fame  (Jama)  of  Him,  and  all  that  He  did  in  Egypt, 
ond  to  Sihon  and  Og,  tJie  two  kings  of  tlie  Amorites."  They  very 
wisely  say  nothing  about  the  miracles  connected  with  the  crossing 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  taking  of  Jericho,  since,  "  as  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  a  very  far  distant  region,  they  could  not  have  heard  any- 
thing about  things  that  had  occurred  so  lately,  even  by  report" 
(Masius). — Vers.  11  sqq.  When  these  tidings  reached  them,  they 
were  sent  off  by  the  elders  (the  leaders  of  the  republic)  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  to  meet  the  Israelites,  that  they  might  offer 
them  their  service,  and  form  an  alliance  with  them.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this,  they  point  to  their  dried  provisions,  and  their  torn  and 
mended  skins  and  clothes. — Vers.  14,  15.  The  Israelites  suffered 
themselves  to  be  taken  in  by  this  pretence.  "  The  men  (the  elders 
of  Israel)  took  of  their  provisions ;  but  they  did  not  ask  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord"  Instead  of  inquiring  the  will  of  the  Lord  in  this 
matter  through  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  high  priest  (Num. 
xxvii.  21),  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  some  of  the  bread 
that  was  shown  them,  and  tasting  it ;  as  if  the  dry  mouldy  bread 
furnished  a  safe  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  the  words  of  these 
foreign  ambassadors.  Some  commentators  regard  their  taking  of 
their  provisions  as  a  sign  of  mutual  friendship,  or  of  the  league 
which  they  made ;  but  in  that  case  their  eating  with  them  would 
at  any  rate  have  been  mentioned.  Among  the  Arabs,  simply  eating 
bread  and  salt  with  a  guest  is  considered  a  sign  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship.— Yer.  15.  So  Joshua  made  (granted)  them  peace  {vid.  Isa. 
xxvii.  5),  and  concluded  a  covenant  with  them  (D7v,  in  their 
favour),  to  let  them  live ;  and  the  princes  of  the  congregation  sware 
unto  them.  Letting  them  live  is  the  only  article  of  the  league  that 
is  mentioned,  both  because  this  was  the  main  point,  and  also  with 
special  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Gibeonites,  being  Canaanites, 
ought  properly  to  have  been  destroyed.  It  is  true  that  Joshua  and 
the  princes  of  the  congregation  had  not  violated  any  express  com* 
mand  of  God  by  doing  this ;  for  the  only  thing  prohibited  in  the 
law  was  making  treaties  with  the  Canaanites^  which  they  did  not 
suppose  the  Gibeonites  to  be,  whilst  in  Deut.  xx.  11,  where  wars 
with  foreign  nations  (not  Canaanites)  are  referred  to,  permission  is 
given  to  make  peace  with  them,  so  that  all  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  are  not  forbidden.  But  they  had  failed  in  this  respect,  that, 
trusting  to  the  crafty  words  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  to  outward 
appearances  only,  they  had  forgotten  their  attitude  to  the  Lord 
their  God,  who  had  promised  to  His  congregation,  in  all  important 
matters,  a  direct  revelation  of  His  own  will. 

Vers.  16-27.  Three  days  after  the  treaty  had  been  concluded, 
the  Israelites  discovered  that  they  had  been  deceived,  and  that 
their  allies  dwelt  among  them  (see  ver.  7).    They  set  out  therefore 
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to  deal  with  the  deceivers,  and  reached  their  towns  Gibeon,  Che- 
phirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim  on  the  third  day.  Chephirah, 
which  was  afterwards  allotted  tp  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  along  with 
Gibeon  and  Beeroth,  and  was  still  inhabited  after  the  captivity 
(chap,  xviii.  25,  26 ;  Ezra  ii.  25  ;  Neh.  vii.  29),  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
ruins  of  Kefir,  an  hour's  journey  to  the  east  of  Yalo,  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  three  hours  to  the  west  of  Gibeon  (see  Rob.  Bibl.  Res. 
p.  146,  and  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  pp.  303-4).  Beeroth,  BrjpvO, 
according  to  Eusebius  (Onom.  s.  v.)  a  hamlet  near  Jerusalem,  and 
seven  miles  on  the  road  to  Nicopotis  (it  should  read  Neapolis),  was 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  iv.  2),  and  still  exists  in  the 
large  village  of  Bireh,  which  is  situated  upon  a  mountain  nine 
Roman  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  in  a  stony  and  barren 
district,  and  has  still  several  springs  and  a  good  well,  besides 
the  remains  of  a  fine  old  church  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades  (see 
Bob.  Pal,  ii.  pp.  130  sqq. ;  Seetzen,  R.  ii.  pp.  195-6).  Kirjath- 
jearim,  also  called  Kirjath-baal  (chap.  xv.  60),  Baalah  (chap.  xv. 
9),  and  BaalrJehuda  (2  Sam.  vi.  2),  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  It  stood  upon  the  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin 
(chap.  xv.  60,  xviii.  15) ;  and  the  ark  remained  there,  after  it  had 
been  sent  back  by  the  Philistines,  until  the  time  of  David  (1  Sam. 
vii.  2 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  5,  6).  According  to  the 
0nom.y  8.  v.  KapiadiapelfA  and  BaaX,  it  was  nine  or  ten  Roman 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Diospolis  (Lydda),  and  is 
probably  to  be  seen  in  the  present  Kwryet  ei  Enab,  a  considerable 
village  with  a  large  number  of  olive  trees,  figs,  pomegranates,  and 
vineyards,  from  the  last  of  which  the  old  "  town  of  the  forests"  has 
received  the  more  modern  name  of  "  town  of  the  vine"  (see  Bob. 
Pal.  ii.  p.  335,  and  Bibl.  Res.  pp.  156-7 ;  and  Seetzen,  ii.  p.  65). 
These  towns,  which  formed  one  republic  with  Gibeon,  and  were 
governed  by  elders,  were  at  so  short  a  distance  from  Gilgal  (Jiljilia), 
that  the  Israelites  could  reach  it  in  one  or  two  days.  The  expression 
"  on  the  third  day"  is  not  at  variance  with  this ;  for  it  is  not  stated 
that  Israel  took  three  days  to  march  there,  but  simply  that  they 
arrived  there  on  the  third  day  after  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the 
arrival  of  the  ambassadors. — Ver.  18.  "  The  Israelites  smote  them 
noty"  sc.  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  "  because  the  princes  of  the 
congregation  had  sworn  to  them"  sc.  to  let  them  live  (ver.  15) ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  murmuring  of  the  congregation,  they  declared 
that  they  might  not  touch  them  because  of  their  oath.  "  This  (sc. 
what  we  have  sworn)  we  will  do  to  them,  and  let  them  live  (H!Qf?i  inf. 
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abs.  with  special  emphasis  instead  of  the  finite  verb),  lest  wrath  come 
upon  us  became  of  the  oath"  Wrath  (sc.  of  God),  a  judgment  such 
as  fell  upon  Israel  in  the  time  of  David,  because  Saul  disregarded 
this  oath  and  sought  to  destroy  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  and.  1  sqq.). 
But  how  could  the  elders  of  Israel  consider  themselves  bound 
by  their  oath  to  grant  to  the  Gibeonites  the  preservation  of  life 
which  had  been  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  they  had  made,  when 
the  very  supposition  upon  which  the  treaty  was  made,  viz.  that  the 
Gibeonites  did  not  belong  to  the  tribes  of  Canaan,  was  proved  to  be 
false,  and  the  Gibeonites  had  studiously  deceived  them  by  pretending 
that  they  had  come  from  a  very  distant  land  ?  As  they  had  been 
absolutely  forbidden  to  make  any  treaties  with  the  Canaanites,  it 
might  be  supposed  that,  after  the  discovery  of  the  deception  which 
had  been  practised  upon  them,  the  Israelitish  rulers  would  be  under 
no  obligation  to  observe  the  treaty  which  they  had  made  with  the 
Gibeonites  in  full  faith  in  the  truth  of  their  word.  And  no  doubt 
from  the  stand-point  of  strict  justice  this  view  appears  to  be  a  right 
one.  But  the  princes  of  Israel  shrank  back  from  breaking  the  oath 
which,  as  is  emphatically  stated  in  ver.  19,  they  had  sworn  by  Jehovah 
the  God  of  Israel,  not  because  they  assumed,  as  Hauff  supposes,  "that 
an  oath  simply  regarded  as  an  outward  and  holy  transaction  had  an 
absolutely  binding  force,"  but  because  they  were  afraid  of  bringing 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  into  contempt  among  the  Canaanites, 
which  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  broken  the  oath  which  they 
had  sworn  by  this  God,  and  had  destroyed  the  Gibeonites.  They 
were  bound  to  observe  the  oath  which  they  had  once  sworn,  if  only 
to  prevent  the  sincerity  of  the  God  by  whom  they  had  sworn  from 
being  rendered  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gibeonites ;  but  they  were 
not  justified  in  taking  the  oath.  They  had  done  this  without  asking 
the  mouth  of  Jehovah  (ver.  14),  and  thus  had  sinned  against  the 
Lord  their  God.  But  they  could  not  repair  this  fault  by  breaking 
the  oath  which  they  had  thus  imprudently  taken,  Le.  by  committing 
a  fresh  sin ;  for  the  violation  of  an  oath  is  always  sin,  even  when 
the  oath  has  been  taken  inconsiderately,  and  it  is  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  what  was  sworn  to  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God,  and  that  an  observance  of  the  oath  will  certainly  be  hurtful 
(vid.  Ps.  xv.  4).1    By  taking  an  oath  to  the  ambassadors  that  they 

1  "  The  binding  power  of  an  oath  ought  to  be  held  bo  sacred  among  us,  that 
we  should  not  swerve  from  our  bond  under  any  pretence  of  error,  even  though 
we  had  been  deceived :  since  the  sacred  name  of  God  is  of  greater  worth  than 
all  the  riches  of  the  world.    Even  though  a  person  should  have  sworn  therefore 
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would  let  the  Gibeonites  live,  the  princes  of  Israel  had  acted 
unconsciously  in  violation  of  the  command  of  God  that  they  were 
to  destroy  the  Canaanites.  As  soon  therefore  as  they  discovered 
their  error  or  their  oversight,  they  were  bound  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  ward  off  from  the  congregation  the  danger  which  might 
arise  of  their  being  drawn  away  to  idolatry — the  very  thing  which 
the  Lord  had  intended  to  avert  by  giving  that  command.  If  this 
could  by  any  possibility  be  done  without  violating  their  oath,  they 
were  bound  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  by  which 
they  swore ;  that  is  to  say,  while  letting  the  Gibeonites  live,  it  was 
their  duty  to  put  them  in  such  a  position,  that  they  could  not 
possibly  seduce  the  Israelites  to  idolatry.  And  this  the  princes  of 
Israel  proposed  to  do,  by  granting  to  the  Gibeonites  on  the  one  hand 
the  preservation  of  their  lives  according  to  the  oath  they  had  taken, 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  making  them  slaves  of  the  sanctuary. 
That  they  acted  rightly  in  this  respect,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
their  conduct  is  never  blamed  either  by  the  historian  or  by  the 
history,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  stated  anywhere  that  the  Gibeonites, 
after  being  made  into  temple  slaves,  held  out  any  inducement  to 
the  Israelites  to  join  in  idolatrous  worship,  and  still  more  from  the 
fact,  that  at  a  future  period  God  himself  reckoned  the  attempt  of 
Saul  to  destroy  the  Gibeonites,  in  his  false  zeal  for  the  children  of 
Israel,  as  an  act  of  blood-guiltiness  on  the  part  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
for  which  expiation  must  be  made  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1  sqq.),  and  conse- 
quently approved  of  the  observance  of  the  oath  which  had  been 
sworn  to  them,  though  without  thereby  sanctioning  the  treaty  itself. 
— Ver.  21.  The  princes  declared  again  most  emphatically,  "  They 
sfiall  live"  Thus  the  Gibeonites  became  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  the  congregation,  as  the  princes  had  said  to  them,  i.e. 
had  resolved  concerning  them.  This  resolution  they  communicated 
to  the  congregation  at  the  time,  using  the  expression  W  (let  them 
live) ;  but  the  historian  has  passed  this  over  at  ver.  21a,  and  instead 
of  mentioning  the  resolution  proceeds  at  once  to  describe  its  execu- 
tion.— Vers.  22, 23.  Joshua  then  summoned  the  Gibeonites,  charged 
them  with  their  deceit,  and  pronounced  upon  them  the  curse  of 

without  sufficient  consideration,  no  injury  or  loss  will  release  him  from  his 
oath."  This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Calvin  with  reference  to  Ps.  xv.  4 ; 
yet  for  all  that  he  regards  the  observance  of  their  oath  on  the  part  of  the  princes 
of  Israel  as  a  sin,  because  he  limits  this  golden  rule  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner  to  private  affairs  alone,  and  therefore  concludes  that  the  Israelites  were 
not  bound  to  observe  this  "  wily  treaty." 
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eternal  servitude :  u  There  shall  not  be  cut  off  from  you  a  servant?  t.e. 
ye  shall  never  cease  to  be  servants,  ye  shall  remain  servants  for  ever 
{vid.  2  Sam.  iii.  29  ;  1  Kings  ii.  4),  "  and  that  a*  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  waters  for  our  GocCs  house."  This  is  a  fuller  defini- 
tion of  the  expression  "  for  all  the  congregation"  in  ver.  21.  The 
Gibeonites  were  to  perform  for  the  congregation  the  slaves'  labour 
of  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water  for  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary, 
— a  duty  which  was  performed,  according  to  Deut.  xxix.  10,  by  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  people.  In  this  way  the  curse  of  Noah  upon 
Canaan  (Gen.  ix.  25)  was  literally  fulfilled  upon  the  Hivites  of  the 
Gibeonitish  republic. — Vers.  24,  25.  The  Gibeonites  offered  this 
excuse  for  their  conduct,  that  having  heard  of  the  command  of  God 
which  had  been  issued  through  Moses,  that  all  the  Canaanites  were 
to  be  destroyed  (Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  16,  17),  they  had  feared  greatly 
for  their  lives,  and  readily  submitted  to  the  resolution  which 
Joshua  made  known  to  them. — Vers.  26,  27.  "And  so  did  he 
unto  itiemj  and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  they  slew  them  not  He  made  them  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  indeed  for  the  altar  of  the 
Lord"  (assigning  them)  "  to  the  place  which  God  would  choose," 
viz.  for  the  altar.  tip&rr?ti  (to  the  place)  is  grammatically  de- 
pendent upon  MFW  (he  "gave  them").  It  by  no  means  follows, 
however,  that  Joshua  sent  them  there  at  that  very  time,  but  simply 
that  he  sentenced  them  to  service  at  the  altar  in  the  place  which 
would  be  chosen  for  the  sanctuary.  From  the  words  "  unto  this 
day"  it  no  doubt  follows,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  account  was 
written  after  the  fact  had  taken  place ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
also  follows  from  the  future  ini*  (should,  or  shall  choose),  that  it 
was  written  before  the  place  was  definitely  fixed,  and  therefore 
before  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple. 


VICTORY  AT  GIBEON,  AND  CONQUEST  OP  SOUTHERN  CANAAN. — 

CHAP.  X. 

Vers.  1-5.  The  report  that  Joshua  had  taken  Ai,  and  put  it, 
like  Jericho,  under  the  ban,  and  that  the  Gibeonites  had  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Israel,  filled  Adonizedek  the  king  of  Jerusalem  with 
alarm,  as  Gibeon  was  a  large  town,  like  one  of  the  king's  towns, 
even  larger  than  Ai,  and  its  inhabitants  were  brave  men.  He 
therefore  joined  with  the  kings  of  Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and 
Eglon,  to  make  a  common  attack  upon  Gibeon,  and  punish  it  for 
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its  alliance  with  the  Israelites,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  a  check 
upon  the  farther  conquests  of  Israel.  Adonizedek,  i.e.  lord  of  right- 
eousness, is  synonymous  with  Melchizedek  (king  of  righteousness), 
and  was  a  title  of  the  Jebusite  kings,  as  Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyp- 
tian. Jerusalem,  i.e.  the  founding  or  possession  of  peace,  called 
Salem  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  was  the  proper  name 
of  the  town,  which  was  also  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  its 
Canaanitish  inhabitants  Jehus  (Judg.  xix.  10,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  4), 
or  "city  of  the  Jebusites"  {Xr-Jebusi,  Judg.  xix.  11),  sometimes 
also  in  a  contracted  form,  Jebuei  (*?QVi,  chap,  xviii.  16,  28,  xv.  8 ; 
2  Sam.  v.  8).1  On  the  division  of  the  land  it  was  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (chap,  xviii.  28) ;  but  being  situated  upon  the 
border  of  Judah  (chap.  xv.  8),  it  was  conquered,  and  burned  by 
the  sons  of  Judah  after  the  death  of  Joshua  (Judg.  i.  8).  It  was 
very  soon  taken  again  and  rebuilt  by  the  Jebusites,  whom  the  sons 
of  Judah  were  unable  to  destroy  (Judg.  xv.  63,  xix.  12),  so  that 
both  Benjaminites  and  Judahites  lived  there  along  with  the  Jebu- 
sites (Judg.  i.  21,  xv.  63) ;  and  the  upper  town  especially,  upon  the 
summit  of  Mount  Zion,  remained  as  a  fortification  in  the  possession 
of  the  Jebusites,  until  David  conquered  it  (2  Sam.  v.  6  sqq.),  made 
it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  called  it  by  his  own  name,  "  the 
city  of  David,"  after  which  the  old  name  of  Jebus  fell  into  disuse. 
Hebron,  the  town  of  Arba  the  Anakite  (chap.  xiv.  15,  etc. ;  see  at 
Gen.  xxiii.  2),  was  twenty-two  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  in 
a  deep  and  narrow  valley  upon  the  mountains  of  Judah,  a  town  of 
the  greatest  antiquity  (Num.  xiii.  22),  now  called  el  Khalil,  i.e.  the 
friend  (of  God),  with  reference  to  Abraham's  sojourn  there.  The 
ruins  of  an  ancient  heathen  temple  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  as 
well  as  the  Haram,  built  of  colossal  blocks,  which  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Mohammedan  tradition,  the  burial-place  of  the  patriarchs 
(see  at  Gen.  xxiii.  17).  Jarmuth,  in  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (chap, 
xv.  35 ;  Neh.  xi.  29),  according  to  the  Onom.  (*.  v.  Jermui)  a  hamlet, 
Jermucha  £  Ieppox&si),  ten  Boman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on 
the  road  to  Jerusalem,  is  the  modern  Jarmuk,  a  village  on  a  lofty 
hill,  with  the  remains  of  walls  and  cisterns  of  a  very  ancient  date, 
the  name  of  which,  according  to  Van  de  Velde  (Mem.  pp.  115-6), 
is  pronounced  Tell  'Armuth  by  the  Arabs  (see  Bob.  Pal.  ii.  p.  344). 
Lachishj  in  the   lowlands  of   Judah  (chap.  xv.  39),  was  fortified 

1  In  oar  English  version,  we  have  the  Hebrew  word  itself  simply  transposed 
in  Joshua  xviii.  16,  28 ;  whilst  it  is  rendered  "  the  Jebusite "  in  chap.  xv.  8, 
and  "  the  Jebusites  "  in  2  Sam.  v.  8.— Tr 
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by  Kehoboam  (2  Cbron.  xi.  9),  and  besieged  by  Sennacherib  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xviii.  14,  xix.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  7),  and  was 
still  inhabited  by  Jews  after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  30).  It  is  probably  to  be  found  in  27m  Lakis,  an  old  place 
upon  a  low  round  hill,  covered  with  heaps  of  small  round  stones 
thrown  together  in  great  confusion,  containing  relics  of  marble 
columns ;  it  is  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  the  west  of  Ajlun, 
and  seven  hours  to  the  west  of  Eleutheropolis.1  Eglon:  also  in 
the  lowlands  of  Judah  (chap.  xv.  39).  The  present  name  is  Ajldn, 
a  heap  of  ruins,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  east  of  Urn 
Lakis  (see  Kob.  Pal.  ii.  p.  392,  and  Van  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  308). 
In  the  Onom.  (#.  v.  Eglon)  it  is  erroneously  identified  with  Odollam ; 
whereas  the  situation  of  Agio,  "  at  the  tenth  stone,  as  you  go  from 
Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza"  (Onom.  s.  v.  BrjOaXatfi,  Bethagla),  suits 
Eglon  exactly. — Ver.  5.  These  five  kings  marched  against  Gibeon 
and  besieged  the  town.  The  king  of  Jerusalem  headed  the  expe- 
dition, as  his  town  was  so  near  to  Gibeon  that  he  was  the  first  to 
fear  an  attack  from  the  Israelites. 

Vers.  6-11.  The  Gibeonites  then  sent  to  Joshua  to  the  camp 
at  Gilgal,  and  entreated  him  to  come  to  his  help  as  speedily  as 
possible.  "  Slack  not  thy  hand  from  thy  servants"  i.e.  withhold  not 
thy  help  from  us.  The  definition  appended  to  "  the  kings  of  the 
Amorites "  ("  that  dwelt  in  Hie  mountains ")  is  to  be  understood  a 
potioriy  and  does  not  warrant  us  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  that 
all  the  towns  mentioned  in  ver.  3  were  in  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
The  Amorites  who  dwelt  in  the  mountains  were  the  strongest  of 
all  the  Canaanites. — Ver.  7.  In  accordance  with  this  petition  Joshua 
advanced  from  Gilgal  (?J?5,  not  went  up)  with  all  the  people  of  war, 
even  (yav.  expl.)  all  the  men  of  valour. — Ver.  8.  The  Lord  then 
renewed  the  assurance  of  His  help  in  this  particular  war,  in  which 
Joshua  was  about  to  fight  for  the  first  time  with  several  allied  kings 
of  Canaan  (cf .  chap.  ii.  24,  vi.  2,  viii.  1,  18). — Ver.  9.  Joshua  came 

1  It  is  true  that  Robinson  disputes  the  identity  of  Urn  Lakis  with  the  ancient 
Lachish  (Pal.  ii.  p.  388),  but  "  not  on  any  reasonable  ground"  (Van  de  Veldey 
Mem.  p.  320).  The  statement  in  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  Lochis),  that  it  was  seven 
Roman  miles  to  the  south  of  Eleutheropolis,  cannot  prove  much,  as  it  may  easily 
contain  an  error  in  the  number,  and  Robinson  does  not  admit  its  authority  even 
in  the  case  of  Eglon  (Pal.  ii.  p.  392).  Still  less  can  KnobeVs  conjecture  be 
correct,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  place  called  Suk  karijeh^  two  hours  and 
a  half  to  the  south-west  of  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis),  as  Sukkarijeh  is  on  the 
east  of  Ajlun,  whereas,  according  to  vers.  31-36,  Lachish  is  to  be  sought  for 
on  the  west  of  Eglon. 
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suddenly  upon  them  (the  enemy),  as  he  had  marched  the  whole  night 
from  Gilgal,  i.e.  had  accomplished  the  entire  distance  in  a  night. 
Jiljilia  is  fully  fifteen  miles  from  el-Jib. — Ver.  10.  "  Jehovah  threw 
them  into  confusion"  as  He  had  promised  in  Ex.  xxiii.  27,  and  in 
all  probability,  judging  from  ver.  11,  by  dreadful  thunder  and 
lightning  (vid.  1  Sam.  vii.  10;  Ps.  xviii.  15,  cxliv.  6 :  it  is  different 
in  Ex.  xiv.  24).  "  Israel  smote  them  in  a  great  slaughter  at  Gibeon, 
and  pursued  them  by  the  way  of  the  ascent  of  BethJioron"  ue.  Upper 
Bethhoron  (Beit  Ur,  el-Foka),  which  was  nearest  to  Gibeon,  only 
four  hours  distant  on  the  north-west,  on  a  lofty  promontory  between 
two  valleys,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south,  and  was 
separated  from  Lower  Bethhoron,  which  lies  farther  west,  by  a 
long  steep  pass,  from  which  the  ascent  to  Upper  Bethhoron  is  very 
steep  and  rocky,  though  the  rock  has  been  cut  away  in  many  places 
now,  and  a  path  made  by  means  of  steps  (see  Rob.  Pal.  iii.  p.  59). 
This  pass  between  the  two  places  leads  downwards  from  Gibeon 
towards  the  western  plain,  and  was  called  sometimes  the  ascent,  or 
going  up  to  Bethhoron,  and  sometimes  the  descent,  or  going  down 
from  it  (ver.  11),  avdfJcuri?  koX  teaTa/3a<ri<;  BatOmp&v  (1  Mace.  iii. 
16,  24).  Israel  smote  the  enemy  still  further,  uto  Azekah  and 
Makkedah:"  so  far  were  they  pursued  and  beaten  after  the  battle 
(cf.  vers.  16,  21).  If  we  compare  ver.  11,  according  to  which  the 
enemy  was  smitten,  from  Bethhoron  to  Azekah,  by  a  violent  fall  of 
hail,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  two  places  were  on  the  west  of  Beth- 
horon. And  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  that  we  find  both 
places  described  as  being  in  the  lowland ;  Azekah  in  the  hill-country 
between  the  mountains  and  the  plain  (chap.  xv.  35),  Makkedah  in 
the  plain  itself  (chap.  xv.  41).  Azekah,  which  was  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  9),  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxxiv. 
7),  and  still  inhabited  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30),  was  not  far 
from  Socoh,  according  to  chap.  xv.  35 ;  whilst  sideways  between  the 
two  was  Ephes-dammim  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  Van  de  Velde  has  dis- 
covered the  latter  in  the  ruins  of  Dam&m,  about  an  hour's  journey 
east  by  south  from  Beit  Nettif  (Mem.  p.  290),  and  consequently 
imagines  that  Azekah  is  to  be  found  in  the  village  of  Ahbek,  which 
stands  upon  a  lofty  mountain-top  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north 
of  DamAm,  and  about  four  or  five  miles  n.n.e.  of  Shuweikeh, 
supposing  this  to  be  Aphek.  The  statement  in  the  Onom.  («.  v. 
'AtfrfKa),  avapeaov  'EXevdepoiroXew;  teal  Atkins,  agrees  with  this. 
Makkedah  is  described  in  the  Onom.  as  being  eight  Roman  miles  to 
the  east  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  hence  Knobel  supposes  it  to  have 
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been  near  Terkumieh,  or  Morak ;  bat  he  is  wrong  in  his  supposition, 
as  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  in  the  hill-country  or  upon  the 
mountains,  whereas  it  was  one  of  the  towns  in  the  plain  (chap.  xv. 
41).  Van  de  VeldJs  conjecture  (p.  332)  is  a  much  more  probable 
one,  viz.  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Summed,  a  considerable  village  on 
an  eminence  in  the  plain,  with  a  large  public  well  110  feet  deep 
and  11  feet  in  diameter,  with  strongly  built  walls  of  hewn  stones, 
where  there  is  also  part  of  an  old  wall,  which  to  all  appearance 
must  formerly  have  belonged  to  a  large  square  castle  built  of  unce- 
mented  stones,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  oldest  foundation 
wall  of  Beit  Jibrin  (Rob.  Pal.  ii.  p.  368).  It  is  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  the  north-west  of  Beit  Jibrin,  and  there  Van  de  Velde  dis- 
covered the  large  cave  (see  at  ver.  16),  which  Robinson  has  not 
observed  (see  his  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine). — Ver.  11. 
The  large  stones  which  the  Lord  threw  upon  the  flying  foe  at  the 
slope  of  Bethhoron  were  hail-stones  (see  Isa.  xxx.  30),  not  stone- 
hail,  or  a  shower  of  stones,  but  a  terrible  hail-storm,  in  which  hail 
fell  upon  the  foe  in  pieces  as  large  as  stones  (see  Wisd.  zlvi.  6), 
and  slew  a  greater  number  of  them  than  the  swords  of  the  Israel- 
ite^. This  phenomenon,  which  resembled  the  terrible  hail  in  Egypt 
(Ex.  ix.  24),  was  manifestly  a  miraculous  occurrence  produced  by 
the  omnipotent  power  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  hail-stones  slew  the 
enemy  without  injuring  the  Israelites,  who  were  pursuing  them. 
By  this  the  Israelites  were  to  be  made  to  see  that  it  was  not  their 
own  power,  but  the  supernatural  help  of  their  Qod,  which  had  given 
them  the  victory ;  whilst  the  enemy  discovered  that  it  was  not  only 
the  people  of  Israel,  but  the  God  of  Israel,  that  had  devoted  them 
to  destruction. 

Vers.  12-15.  In  firm  reliance  upon  the  promise  of  God  (ver.  8), 
Joshua  offered  a  prayer  to  the  Lord  during  the  battle,  that  He 
would  not  let  the  sun  go  down  till  Israel  had  taken  vengeance  upon 
their  foes ;  and  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  prayer  of  His  servant, 
and  the  sun  hastened  not  to  go  down  till  the  defeat  of  the  Amorites 
was  accomplished.  This  miraculous  victory  was  celebrated  by  the 
Israelites  in  a  war-song,  which  was  preserved  in  the  "  book  of  the 
Righteous."  The  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  has  introduced  the 
passage  out  of  this  book  which  celebrates  the  mighty  act  of  the 
Lord  for  the  glorification  of  His  name  upon  Israel,  and  their  foes 
the  Amorites.  It  is  generally  admitted,  that  vers.  12-15  contain  a 
quotation  from  the  "  book  of  Jasher,"  mentioned  in  ver.  13.  This 
quotation,  and  the  reference  to  the  work  itself,  are  analogous  to  the 
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notice  of  "  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord/9  in  Num.  xxi.  14, 
and  to  the  strophes  of  a  song  which  are  there  interwoven  with  the 
historical  narrative ;  the  object  being,  not  to  confirm  the  historical 
account  by  referring  to  an  earlier  source,  but  simply  to  set  forth 
before  other  generations  the  powerful  impression  which  was  made 
upon  the  congregation  by  these  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord.  The 
"  book  of  Jasher"  i.e.  book  of  the  upright,  or  righteous  man,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  true  members  of  the  theocracy,  or  godly  men.  *^ 
(Jasher,  the  righteous)  is  used  to  denote  the  genuine  Israelite,  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  Num.  zxiii.  10,  where  Balaam  calls  the  Israel- 
ites "  the  righteous,"  inasmuch  as  Jehovah,  the  righteous  and 
upright  one  (Deut.  xxxii.  4),  had  called  them  to  be  His  people,  and 
to  walk  in  His  righteousness.  In  addition  to  this  passage,  the 
"  book  of  the  righteous  (Jasher)"  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  i.  18, 
as  a  work  in  which  was  to  be  found  David's  elegy  upon  Saul  and 
Jonathan.  From  this  fact  it  has  been  justly  inferred,  that  the  book 
was  a  collection  of  odes  in  praise  of  certain  heroes  of  the  theocracy, 
with  historical  notices  of  their  achievements  interwoven,  and  that 
the  collection  was  formed  by  degrees ;  so  that  the  reference  to  this 
work  is  neither  a  proof  that  the  passage  has  been  interpolated  by  a 
later  hand,  nor  that  the  work  was  composed  at  a  very  late  period. 
That  the  passage  quoted  from  this  work  is  extracted  from  a  song, 
is  evident  enough,  both  from  the  poetical  form  of  the  composition, 
and  also  from  the  parallelism  of  the  sentences.  The  quotation, 
however,  does  not  begin  with  TOfcta  (and  he  said)  in  ver.  126,  but 
with  nn  Dta  (in  the  day  when  the  Lord  delivered)  in  ver.  12a,  and 
vers.  13  and  14  also  form  part  of  it ;  so  that  the  title  of  the  book 
from  which  the  quotation  is  taken  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
quotation  itself.  In  other  cases,  unquestionably,  such  formulas  of 
quotation  are  placed  either  at  the  beginning  (as  in  Num.  xxi.  14, 
27 ;  2  Sam.  i.  18),  or  else  at  the  close  of  the  account,  which  is 
frequently  the  case  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  there  were  no  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
especially  as  the  reason  for  mentioning  the  original  sources  is  a 
totally  different  one  in  the  books  of  Kings,  where  the  works  cited  are 
not  the  simple  vouchers  for  the  facts  related,  but  works  containing 
fuller  and  more  elaborate  accounts  of  events  which  have  only  been 
cursorily  described.  The  poetical  form  of  the  passage  in  ver.  13 
also  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  that  vers.  13  and  14  contain  the 
words  of  the  old  poet,  and  are  not  a  prose  comment  made  by  the 
historian  upon  the  poetical  passage  quoted.    The  only  purely  his- 
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torical  statement  is  ver.  15 ;  and  this  is  repeated  in  ver.  43,  at  the 
close  of  the  account  of  the  wars  and  the  victory.  Bat  this  literal 
repetition  of  ver.  15  in  ver.  43,  and  the  fact  that  the  statement,  that 
Joshua  returned  with  all  the  people  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  antici- 
pates the  historical  course  of  the  events  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  render  it  highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  that 
ver.  15  was  also  taken  from  the  book  of  the  righteous. 

In  the  day  when  Jehovah  delivered  up  the  Amorites  to  the 
children  of  Israel  ("  before,"  as  in  Deut.  ii.  31,  33,  etc.),  Joshua 
said  before  the  eyes  (i.e.  in  the  presence)  of  Israel,  so  that  the 
Israelites  were  witnesses  of  his  words  (yid.  Deut.  xxxi.  7)  :  "  Sun. 
stand  still  (wait)  at  Gibeon ;  and?  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  AjalonT 
DOT,  to  be  silent,  to  keep  one's  self  quiet  or  still,  to  wait  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
9).  The  address  to  the  sun  and  moon  implies  that  they  both  of  them 
stood,  or  were  visible  in  the  heavens  at  the  time ;  and  inasmuch  as 
it  was  spoken  to  the  Lord,  involves  a  prayer  that  the  Lord  and 
Creator  of  the  world  would  not  suffer  the  sun  and  moon  to  set  till 
Israel  had  taken  vengeance  upon  its  foes.  This  explanation  of  the 
prayer  is  only  to  be  found,  it  is  true,  in  the  statement  that  the 
sun  and  moon  stood  still  at  Joshua's  word ;  but  we  must  imagine  it 
as  included  in  the  prayer  itself.  *fa  without  an  article,  when  used 
to  denote  the  people  of  Israel,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  poetical 
expression.  In  the  sequel  (ver.  136)  the  sun  only  is  spoken  of : 
"  and  tlie  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven?  and  hasted  not  to  go 
down  about  a  whole  day."  The  poetical  word  p«,  to  press  or  hurry, 
is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  the  sun  runs  its  course  like  a  strong 
man,  with  vigour,  and  without  weariness  or  cessation  (Ps.  xix.  6,  7). 
It  follows  from  this,  that  Joshua  merely  prayed  for  the  day  to  be 
lengthened,  i.e.  for  the  setting  of  the  sun  to  be  delayed ;  and  that 
he  included  the  moon  (ver.  12),  simply  because  it  was  visible  at  the 
time.  But  even  if  this  is  the  case,  we  are  not  therefore  to  conclude, 
as  C.  v.  Lapide,  Clericus,  and  others  have  done,  that  Joshua  spoke 
these  words  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  was  beginning  to  set, 
and  the  moon  had  already  risen.  The  expression  &&&*}  ^na,  «  in 
the  half"  i.e.  the  midst,  "  of  the  sky"  is  opposed  to  this  view,  and 
still  more  the  relative  position  of  the  two  in  the  sky,  the  sun  at 
Gibeon  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  i.e.  in  the  fine  broad 
basin  on  the  north  side  of  Yah  (see  at  chap.  xix.  42),  the  present 
Merj  Ibn  Omeir  (Bob.  iii.  pp.  63,  64),  which  is  four  hours9  journey 
to  the  west  of  Gibeon.  As  Joshua  smote  the  enemy  at  Gibeon, 
and  they  fled  to  the  south-west,  he  was  no  doubt  on  the  west  of 
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Gibeon  when  he  commanded  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still ;  and 
therefore  from  his  point  of  view  the  sun  would  be  in  the  east  when 
it  stood  over  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  far  west  when  it  stood 
over  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  But  that  could  only  be  the  case  before 
noon,  a  few  hours  after  sunrise,  when  the  moon  had  not  yet  set  in 
the  western  sky.  In  all  probability  the  battle  took  place  quite 
early  in  the  morning,  as  Joshua  had  marched  from  Gilgal  the  night 
before,  and  fell  quite  suddenly  upon  the  enemy  (ver.  9).  But  after 
the  conflict  had  lasted  for  some  hours,  and  Joshua  began  to  be 
anxious  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  overcome  the  enemy  before 
night  came  on,  he  addressed  the  prayer  to  the  Lord  to  lengthen  out 
the  day,  and  in  a  short  time  saw  his  prayer  so  far  fulfilled,  that  the 
sun  still  stood  high  up  in  the  sky  when  the  enemy  was  put  to  flight. 
We  take  for  granted  that  these  words  were  spoken  by  Joshua  before 
the  terrible  hail-storm  which  fell  upon  the  enemy  in  their  flight, 
when  they  were  near  Bethhoron,  which  is  about  two  hours  from 
Gibeon,  and  smote  them  to  Azekah.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
our  assuming  this.  The  fact,  that  in  the  historical  account  the 
hail  is  mentioned  before  the  desire  expressed  by  Joshua  and  the 
fulfilment  of  that  desire,  may  be  explained  on  the  simple  ground, 
that  the  historian,  following  the  order  of  importance,  relates  the 
principal  incident  in  connection  with  the  battle  first,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  special  point  to  be  cited  from  the  book  of  the  righteous. 
U*or\  nto,  "  towards  (about,  or  as  it  were)  a  whole  day"  neither 
signifies  "  when  the  day  was  ended"  {CUricus),  nor  "as  it  usually 
does  when  the  day  is  perfected  or  absolutely  finished"  (RosenmUller) ; 
bat  the  sun  did  not  hasten  or  press  to  go  down,  delayed  its  setting, 
almost  a  whole  day  ("  day"  being  the  time  between  sunrise  and 
sunset). 

What  conception  are  we  tq  form  of  this  miraculous  event  ?  It 
is  not  stated  that  the  sun  actually  stood  still  in  one  spot  in  the 
heavens, — say,  for  instance,  in  the  zenith.  And  if  the  expression, 
"  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,"  which  is  added  as  an 
explanation  of  OVw,  is  so  pressed  as  to  mean  that  the  sun  was 
miraculously  stopped  in  its  course,  this  is  hardly  reconcilable  with 
Kw  YH  K>y  "  it  hasted  not  to  go  down,"  as  these  words,  if  taken 
literally,  merely  denote  a  slower  motion  on  the  part  of  the  sun,  as 
many  of  the  Rabbins  have  observed.  All  that  is  clearly  affirmed  in 
vers.  12  and  13  is,  that  at  Joshua's  word  the  sun  remained  standing 
in  the  sky  for  almost  a  whole  day  longer.  To  this  there  is  added, 
in  ver.  14,  u  There  was  no  day  like  that  before  it9  or  after  it,  that 
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Jehovah  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  a  man  ;  for  Jehovah  fought  for 
Israel?    This  expression  must  not  be  pressed  too  far,  as  the  analo- 
gous passages  ("  there  was  none  like  him/'  etc.)  in  2  Kings  xviii.  5 
and  xxiii.  25  clearly  show.     They  merely  express  this  thought: 
no  other  day  like  this,  which  God  so  miraculously  lengthened,  ever 
occurred  either  before  or  afterwards.    So  much,  therefore,  is  obvious 
enough  from  the  words,  that  the  writer  of  the  old  song,  and  also 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  who  inserted  the  passage  in  his 
narrative,  were  convinced  that  the  day  was  miraculously  prolonged. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  stated 
that  God  lengthened  that  day  at  the  request  of  Joshua  almost  an 
entire  day,  or  that  He  made  the  sun  stand  still  almost  a  whole  day, 
but  simply  that  God  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Joshua,  i.e.  did  not 
permit  the  sun  to  go  down  till  Israel  had  avenged  itself  upon  its 
enemies.     This  distinction  is  not  without  importance :  for  a  mira- 
culous prolongation  of  the  day  would  take  place  not  only  if  the 
sun's  course  or  sun's  setting  was  delayed  for  several  hours  by  the 
omnipotent  power  of  God,  and  the  day  extended  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  but  also  if  the  day  seemed  to  Joshua  and 
all  Israel  to  be  miraculously  prolonged ;  because  the  work  accom- 
plished on  that  day  was  so  great,  that  it  would  have  required  almost 
two  days  to  accomplish  it  without  supernatural  aid.    It  is  not  easy 
to  decide  between  these  two  opposite  views ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible if  we  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.     When  we  are  not  in 
circumstances  to  measure  the  length  of  the  day  by  the  clock,  it  is 
very  easy  to  mistake  its  actual  length,  especially  in  the  midst  of 
the  pressure  of  business  or  work.     The  Israelites  at  that  time  had 
neither  sun-clocks  nor  any  other  kind  of  clock;  and  during  the  con- 
fusion of  the  battle  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Joshua,  or  any  one  else 
who  was  engaged  in  the  conflict,  would  watch  the  shadow  of  the 
sun  and  its  changes,  either  by  a  tree  or  any  other  object,  so  as  to 
discover  that  the  sun  had  actually  stopd  still,  from  the  fact  that  for 
hours  the  shadow  had  neither  moved  nor  altered  in  length.    Under 
such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  Israel- 
ites to  decide  whether  it  was  in  reality,  or  only  in  their  own  imagi- 
nation, that  the  day  was  longer  than  others.    To  this  there  must 
be  added  the  poetical  character  of  the  verses  before  us.    When 
David  celebrates  the  miraculous  deliverance  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Lord,  in  these  words,  "  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  He  heard  my  voice  out  of  His  temple.  .  .  .  He  bowed 
the  heavens  also,  and  came  down. . . .  He  sent  from  above,  He  took 
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ine,  He  drew  me  out  of  many  waters"  (Ps.  xviii.  7-17),  who  would 
ever  think  of  interpreting  the  words  literally,  and  supposing  them 
to  mean  that  God  actually  came  down  from  the  sky,  and  stretched 
oat  His  hand  to  draw  David  out  of  the  water?  Or  who  would 
understand  the  words  of  Deborah,  "  They  fought  from  heaven,  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera"  (Judg.  v.  20),  in  their 
literal  sense  f  The  truthfulness  of  such  utterances  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  subjective  sphere  of  religious  intuition,  and  not  in  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words.  And  it  may  be  just  the  same 
with  these  verses,  without  their  actual  contents  being  affected,  if 
the  day  was  merely  subjectively  lengthened, — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
religious  conviction  of  the  Israelites.  But  even  if  the  words  really 
affirmed  that  a  miraculous  and  objective  lengthening  of  the  day  did 
actually  take  place,  we  should  have  no  reason  whatever  for  ques- 
tioning the  credibility  of  the  statement.  All  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  with  reference  to  the  reality  or  possibility  of  such  a 
miracle,  prove  to  have  no  force  when  we  examine  the  subject  more 
closely.  Thus,  for  example,  the  objection  that  the  annals  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth  contain  no  account  of  any  such  miracle, 
which  must  hAve  extended  over  the  whole  world,  loses  all  its  signi- 
ficance from  the  simple  fact  that  there  are  no%  annals  in  existence 
belonging  to  other  nations  and  reaching  back  to  that  time,  and  that 
it  is  altogether  doubtful  whether  the  miracle  would  extend  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine.  Again,  an  appeal  to  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  according  to  eternal  and  un- 
changeable laws,  is  not  adapted  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
miracle.  The  eternal  laws  of  nature  are  nothing  more  than  pheno- 
mena, or  forms  of  manifestation,  of  those  divine  creative  powers, 
the  true  character  of  which  no  mortal  has  ever  fathomed.  And 
does  not  the  almighty  Creator  and  Upholder  of  nature  and  all  its 
forces  possess  the  power  so  to  direct  and  govern  the  working  of 
these  forces,  as  to  make  them  subservient  to  the  realization  of  His 
purposes  of  salvation  f  And  lastly,  the  objection  that  a  sudden 
stoppage  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  would  have 
dashed  to  pieces  all  the  works  of  human  hands  that  were  to  be 
found  upon  its  surface,  and  hurled  the  earth  itself,  with  its  satellite 
the  moon,  out  of  their  orbits,  cannot  prove  anything,  because  it 
leaves  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the  omnipotent  hand  of  God,  which 
not  only  created  the  stars,  but  gave  them  the  power  to  revolve  with 
such  regularity  in  their  orbits  as  long  as  this  universe  endures,  and 
which  upholds  and  governs  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  is 
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not  too  short  to  guard  against  any  such  disastrous  consequences  as 
these.  But  to  this  we  may  add,  that  even  the  strictest  and  most 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words  does  not  require  us  to  assume,  as 
the  fathers  and  earlier  theologians  did,  that  the  sun  itself  was 
miraculously  made  to  stand  still,  but  simply  supposes  an  optical 
stopping  of  the  sun  in  its  course, — that  is  to  say,  a  miraculous  sus- 
pension of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  which  would 
make  it  appear  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  as  if  the  sun  itself  were 
standing  still.  Knobel  is  by  no  means  warranted  in  pronouncing 
this  view  of  the  matter  an  assumption  at  variance  with  the  text. 
For  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  things  of  the  visible  world  as  they 
appear ;  just  as  we  speak  of  the  sun  as  rising  and  setting,  although 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  revolution  of  the  earth. 
Moreover,  the  omnipotence  of  God  might  produce  such  an  optical 
stoppage  of  the  sun,  or  rather  a  continuance  of  the  visibility  of  the 
sun  above  the  horizon,  by  celestial  phenomena  which  are  altogether 
unknown  to  us  or  to  naturalists  in  general,  without  interfering  with 
the  general  laws  affecting  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Only  we  must  not  attempt,  as  some  have  done,  to  reduce  the 
whole  miracle  of  divine  omnipotence  to  an  unusual  refraction  of 
the  light,  or  to  the  continuance  of  lightning  throughout  the  whole 
night. 

Vers.  16-27.  The  five  kings  fled  and  hid  themselves  in  the  cave 
that  was  at  Makkedah.  When  they  were  discovered  there,  Joshua 
ordered  large  stones  to  be  rolled  before  the  entrance  to  the  cave, 
and  men  to  be  placed  there  to  watch,  whilst  the  others  pursued  the 
enemy  without  ceasing,  and  smote  their  rear  (vid.  Deut.  xxv.  18), 
and  prevented  their  entering  into  their  cities.  He  himself  remained 
at  Makkedah  (ver.  21). — Vers.  20,  21.  When  the  great  battle  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  were  ended,  and  such  as  remained  had 
reached  their  fortified  towns,  the  people  returned  to  the  camp  to 
Joshua  at  Makkedah  in  peace,  i.e.  without  being  attacked  by  any- 
body. "  There  pointed  not  (a  dog)  its  tongue  against  the  sons  of 
Israel,  against  any  one"  (see  at  Ex.  xi.  7).  &*>  is  in  apposition  to 
Vtnfe*  ^337,  and  serves  to  define  it  more  precisely.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  regard  the  ^  as  a  copyist's  error,  as  Houbigant  and 
Maurer  do,  in  which  case  B*K  would  be  the  nominative  to  the  verb. 
— Vers.  22-27.  Joshua  then  commanded  the  five  kings  to  be  fetched 
out  of  the  cave,  and  directed  the  leaders  of  the  army  to  set  their 
feet  upon  the  necks  of  the  kings ;  and  when  this  had  been  done, 
he  ordered  the  kings  to  be  put  to  death,  and  to  be  hanged  upon 
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trees  until  the  evening,  when  their  bodies  were  to  be  thrown  into 
the  cave  in  which  they  had  concealed  themselves.  Of  coarse  this 
did  not  take  place  till  the  day  after  the  battle,  as  the  army  could 
not  return  from  their  pursuit  of  the  foe  to  the  camp  at  Makkedah 
till  the  night  after  the  battle ;  possibly  it  did  not  take  place  till  the 
second  day,  if  the  pursuit  had  lasted  any  longer.  In  ver.  24,  "  all 
the  men  of  Israel"  are  all  the  warriors  in  the  camp,  wapnn,  with  n 
artic.y  instead  of  the  relative  pronoun  (see  Ges.  §109;  Ew.  §  331,  b.) ; 
and  the  ending  fctt  for  *  or  p,  as  in  Isa.  xxviii.  12  (see  Ew.  §  190,  b.). 
The  fact  that  the  military  leaders  set  their  feet  at  Joshua's  com- 
mand upon  the  necks  of  the  conquered  kings,  was  not  a  sign  of 
barbarity,  which  it  is  necessary  to  excuse  by  comparing  it  with  still 
greater  barbarities  on  the  part  of  the  Canaanites,  as  in  Judg.  i.  7, 
but  was  a  symbolical  act,  a  sign  of  complete  subjugation,  which  was 
customary  in  this  sense  even  in  the  Eastern  empire  (see  Byncsus  de 
calceiSy  p.  318,  and  Constant.  Porphyrogen  de  cerimon.  aula  ByzanU 
ii.  19).  It  was  also  intended  in  this  instance  to  stimulate  the 
Israelites  to  further  conflict  with  the  Canaanites.  This  is  stated 
in  the  words  of  Joshua  (ver.  25)  :  "  Fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed  (vid. 
chap.  i.  9,  viii.  1)  ;  for  thus  shall  Hie  Lord  do  to  all  your  enemies." 
On  the  putting  to  death  and  then  hanging,  see  chap.  viii.  29  and 
Deut.  xxi.  22,  23.  The  words  "M  *wyn  (ver.  27ft)  are  generally 
understood  as  signifying,  that  after  the  bodies  of  the  kings  had  been 
cast  into  the  cave,  the  Israelites  placed  large  stones  before  the 
entrance,  just  as  in  other  cases  heaps  of  stones  were  piled  upon  the 
graves  of  criminals  that  had  been  executed  (vid.  chap.  vii.  25),  and 
that  these  stones  remained  there  till  the  account  before  us  was 
written.     But  this  leaves  the  words  OJBJ  IV  unexplained,  as  DW 

v  v  *  '  v  v 

never  occurs  in  any  other  case  where  the  formula  "  until  this  day" 
is  used  with  the  simple  meaning  that  a  thing  had  continued  to  the 
writer's  own  time.  TW\  Di*n  DVJf  expresses  the  thought  that  the  day 
referred  to  was  the  very  same  day  about  which  the  author  wa& 
writing,  and  no  other  (see  chap.  v.  11 ;  Gen.  vii.  13,  xvii.  23 ;  Ex. 
xii.  17,  etc.).  If,  therefore,  it  has  any  meaning  at  all  in  the  present 
instance,  we  must  connect  the  whole  clause  with  the  one  preceding, 
and  even  construe  it  as  a  relative  clause :  "  where  they  (the  kings) 
had  hidden  themselves^  and  they  (the  Israelites)  had  placed  large 
stones  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  until  that  very  day"  (on  which  the 
kings  were  fetched  out  and  executed). 

Vers.  28-39.  Further  prosecution  of  the  victory,  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  fortified  towns  of  the  south,  into  which  those  who 

H 
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escaped  the  sword  of  the  Israelites  had  thrown  themselves. — Ver.  28. 
On  the  same  day  on  which  the  five  kings  were  impaled,  Joshna 
took  Makkedah  (see  at  ver.  10),  and  smote  the  town  and  its  king 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  banning  the  town  and  all  the  persons 
in  it,  i.e.  putting  all  the  inhabitants  to  death  (many  MSS.  and  some 
editions  adopt  the  reading  nnk  for  DAK,  as  in  ver.  37),  taking  the 
cattle  and  the  property  in  the  town  as  booty,  as  in  the  case  of  Ai 
(chap.  viii.  27,  28),  and  treating  its  king  like  the  king  of  Jericho, 
who  was  suspended  upon  a  stake,  to  judge  from  chap.  viii.  2,  29, 
although  this  is  not  stated  in  chap.  vi. — Vers.  29,  30.  From  Mak- 
kedah he  went  with  all  Israel,  i.e.  all  the  men  of  war,  against  Libnah, 
and  after  effecting  the  conquest  of  it,  did  just  the  same  as  he  had 
done  to  Makkedah.     Libnah  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  plain  or 
of  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (chap.  xv.  42)  ;  it  was  allotted  to  the 
priests  (chap.  xxi.  13),  revolted  from  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Joram 
(2  Kings  viii.  22),  and  was  besieged  by  Sennacherib  (Isa.  xxxvii.  8). 
It  is  to  be  sought  on  the  north-west  of  Lachish,  not  on  the  south 
as  Knobel  erroneously  infers  from  Isa.  xxxvii.  8.    According  to  the 
Onom.  (*.  v.  Lebna),  it  was  at  that  time  villa  in  regione  Eleuthero- 
politana,  qua  appellator  Lobna.     It  has  not  been  discovered  yet ; 
but  according  to  the  very  probable  conjecture  of  V.  de  Velde  (Mem. 
p.  330),  the  ruins  of  it  may  perhaps  be  seen  upon  the  hill  called 
Ardk  el  Men&hiyeh,  about  two  hours  to  the  west  of  Beit  Jibrin.1 — 
Vers.  31,  32.  Lachish,  i.e.  Um  Lakis  (see  at  ver.  3),  shared  the  same 
fate. — Ver.  33.  Joshua  also  smote  the  king  of  Gezer,  who  had  come 
with  his  people  to  the  help  of  Lachish,  and  left  no  one  remaining. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  capture  of  the  town  of  Gezer.    According 
to  chap.  xvi.  10  and  Judg.  i.  29,  it  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Canaanites  when  the  land  was  divided,  though  this  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove  that  Joshua  did  not  conquer  it,  as  so  many  of  the 
conquered  towns  were  occupied  by  the  Canaanites  again  after  the 
Israelites  had  withdrawn.    But  its  situation  makes  it  very  probable 
that  Joshua  did  not  conquer  it  at  that  time,  as  it  was  too  much  out 
of  his  road,  and  too  far  from  Lachish.     Gezer  (LXX.  rd&p,   in 
1  Chron.  xiv.  16  Tatyipd,  in  1  Mace.  Ta%qpa  or  TcXp,pa  plur.7  in 

1  Knobel  is  decidedly  wrong  in  his  supposition,  that  Libnah  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  considerable  rains  called  Hora^  which  lie  in  the  plain  (Seetzen  and  V.  de 
Velde)  and  are  called  Hawara  by  Robinson.  He  founds  his  conjecture  upon 
the  fact  that  the  name  signifies  white,  and  is  the  Arabic  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  name.  But  Hora  is  only  two  hours  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Beeraheba, 
and  is  not  in  the  plain  at  all,  but  in  the  Negeb. 
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Josephus  rdfrpa.  Ant.  vii.  4, 1,  viii.  6,  1,  and  also  rd&apa,  v.  1,  22, 
xii.  7,  4)  was  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Ephraim  (chap.  xvi.  3), 
and  was  given  up  by  that  tribe  to  the  Levites  (chap.  xvi.  9,  10, 
xxi.  20,  21.  It  is  very  frequently  mentioned.  David  pursued 
the  Philistines  to  Gezer  (Gazer),  after  they  had  been  defeated  at 
Gibeon  or  Geba  (2  Sam.  v.  25 ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  16).  At  a  later 
period  it  was  conquered  by  Pharaoh,  and  presented  to  his  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  Solomon ;  and  Solomon  built,  i.e.  fortified  it 
(1  Kings  ix.  16,  17).  It  was  an  important  fortress  in  the  wars  of 
the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ix.  52 ;  2  Mace.  x.  32 ;  cf.  1  Mace.  iv.  15, 
vii.  45,  xiii.  53,  xiv.  34,  xv.  28,  35).  According  to  the  Onom. 
(s.  v.  Gazer),  it  was  four  Soman  miles  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  i.e. 
Anwas,  and  was  called  Ta^dpa.  This  is  not  only  in  harmony  with 
chap.  xvi.  3,  according  to  which  the  southern  border  of  Ephraim 
ran  from  Lower  Bethhoron  to  Gezer,  and  then  on  to  the  sea,  but 
also  with  all  the  other  passages  in  which  Gezer  is  mentioned,1  and 
answers  very  well  to  the  situation  of  el  Kubab,  a  village  of  con- 
siderable size  on  a  steep  hill  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  mountain 

1  The  statement  in  1  Mace.  vii.  45,  that  Judas  Maccabseus  pursued  the  army 
of  Nicanor,  which  had  been  beaten  at  Adasa,  for  a  day's  journey,  as  far  as 
Gazera  (u  a  day's  journey  from  Adasa  into  Gazera"),  is  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  situation  of  el  Kubab ;  for,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  10,  5), 
Adasa  was  thirty  stadia  from  Bethhoron,  and  Bethhoron  is  ten  miles  to  the 
west  of  Kubab  (measuring  in  a  straight  line  upon  the  map) ;  so  that  Judas  pur- 
sued the  enemy  fifteen  miles, — a  distance  which  might  very  well  be  called  u  a 
day's  journey,*1  if  we  consider  that  the  enemy,  when  flying,  would  not  always 
take  the  straightest  road,  and  might  even  make  a  stand  at  intervals,  and  so 
delay  their  pursuers.  Still  less  do  the  statement  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  34,  that  Simon 
fortified  Joppa  on  the  sea,  and  Gazara  on  the  border  of  Ashdod,  the  combina- 
tion of  Joppa,  Gazara,  and  the  tower  that  is  in  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  xv.  28, 
85),  and  the  fact  that  the  country  of  Gadaris,  with  the  town  of  Gadara,  occurs 
between  Joppa  and  Jamnia  in  Strabo  xvi.  759,  warrant  us  in  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  Gazara  (Gezer)  and  the  place  mentioned  in  the  Onom.y  as 
Grimm  does  (on  1  Mace.  iv.  15),  and  identifying  it  with  the  village  of  Jaz&r, 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  Jaffa,  although  Arvieux  calls  this  village  Gesser.  The 
objections  of  Van  de  Veldt  against  the  identity  of  Kubab  and  Gazer  are  with- 
out any  force.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  expression  "  went  up,11 
that  Lachish  stood  on  higher  ground  than  Gezer,  as  going  up  often  signifies 
nothing  more  than  making  a  hostile  attack  upon  a  fortification.  And  no  im- 
portance can  be  attached  to  the  conjecture,  that  with  the  great  distance  of 
Kubab  from  Urn  Lakis,  the  king  of  Gezer  would  have  come  to  the  help  of  the 
kings  of  Makkedah  and  Libnah,  who  were  much  nearer  and  were  attacked  first, 
as  the  circumstances  which  determined  his  conduct  are  too  thoroughly  unknown 
to  us,  for  it  to  be  possible  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  with  any 
certainty. 
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chain  which  runs  to  the  north-west  of  Zorea,  and  slopes  off  towards 
the  north  into  the  broad  plain  of  Merj  el  Omeir,  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  from  Ramleh  to  Yalo.  For  this  village,  with 
which  Van  Semden  identifies  Gezer  {Van  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  315), 
was  exactly  four  Roman  miles  north  by  west  of  Anwas,  according 
to  Robinson's  map,  and  not  quite  four  hours  from  Akir  (Ekron), 
the  most  northerly  city  of  the  Philistines ;  so  that  Josepkus  (Ant. 
vii.  4,  1)  could  very  properly  describe  Gazara  as  the  frontier  of  the 
territory  of  the  Philistines.  Robinson  discovered  no  signs  of  anti- 
quity, it  is  true,  on  his  journey  through  Kubab,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility he  did  not  look  for  them,  as  he  did  not  regard  the  village 
as  a  place  of  any  importance  in  connection  with  ancient  history 
(Bibl.  Res.  pp.  143-4). 

Vers.  34, 35.  From  Lachish  Joshua  proceeded  eastwards  against 
Eglon  (Ajlan,  see  ver.  3),  took  the  town,  and  did  to  it  as  he  had 
done  to  Lachish. — Vers.  36,  37.  From  Eglon  he  went  up  from  the 
lowland  to  the  mountains,  attacked  Hebron  and  took  it,  and  did  to 
this  town  and  its  king,  and  the  towns  belonging  to  it,  as  he  had 
already  done  to  the  others.  The  king  of  Hebron  cannot  of  course 
be  the  one  who  was  taken  in  the  cave  of  Makkedah  and  pat  to 
death  there,  but  his  successor,  who  had  entered  upon  the  govern* 
ment  while  Joshua  was  occupied  with  the  conquest  of  the  towns 
mentioned  in  vers.  28-35,  which  may  possibly  have  taken  more 
than  a  year.  "  All  the  cities  tJiereof"  are  the  towns  dependent  upon 
Hebron  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. — Vers.  38,  39.  Joshua  then 
turned  southwards  with  all  Israel  (i.e.  all  the  army),  attacked  Debir 
and  took  it,  and  the  towns  dependent  upon  it,  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  mentioned  before.  Debir ,  formerly  called  Kxrjaih-sephery 
i.e.  book  town,  7ro\j9  ypafifidreop  (LXX.  chap.  xv.  15 ;  Judg.  i.  11), 
and  Kirjath-sanna,  i.e.  in  all  probability  the  city  of  palm  branches 
(chap.  xv.  49),  was  given  up  by  Judah  to  the  priests  (chap.  xxi.  15). 
It  stood  upon  the  mountains  of  Judah  (chap.  xv.  49),  to  the  south 
of  Hebron,  but  has  not  yet  been  certainly  discovered,  though  VI  de 
Velde  is  probably  correct  in  his  supposition  that  it  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  ruins  of  Dilbeh,  on  the  peak  of  a  hill  to  the  north  of  Wady 
Dilbeh,  and  on  the  road  from  Dhoberiyeh  to  Hebron,  about  two 
hours  to  the  south-west  of  the  latter.  For,  according  to  Dr  Stewart^ 
there  is  a  spring  at  Dilbeh)  the  water  of  which  is  conducted  by  an 
aqueduct  into  the  Birket  el  Dilbeh,  at  the  foot  of  the  said  hill, 
which  would  answer  very  well  to  the  upper  and  lower  springs  at 
Debir,  if  only  Debir  might  be  placed,  according  to  chap.  xv.  49,  so 
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far  towards  the  north.1  Moreover,  not  very  long  afterwards,  prob- 
ably daring  the  time  when  the  Israelites  were  occupied  with  the 
subjugation  of  northern  Canaan,  Hebron  and  Debir  were  taken 
again  by  the  Canaanites,  particularly  the  Anakites,  as  Joshua  had 
not  entirely  destroyed  them,  although  he  had  thoroughly  cleared 
the  mountains  of  Judah  of  them,  but  had  left  them  still  in  the 
towns  of  the  Philistines  (chap.  xi.  21,  22).  Consequently,  when 
the  land  was  divided,  there  were  Anakites  living  in  both  Hebron 
and  Debir ;  so  that  Caleb,  to  whom  these  towns  were  given  as  his 
inheritance,  had  first  of  all  to  conquer  them  again,  and  to  extermi- 
nate the  Anakites  (chap.  xiv.  12,  xv.  13-17 :  cf.  Judg.  i.  10-13).2 

Vers.  40-43.  Summary  of  the  Conquest  of  the  whole  of  Southern 
Canaan. — In  the  further  prosecution  of  his  victory  over  the  five 
allied  kings,  Joshua  smote  the  whole  land,  i.e.  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Canaan  from  Gibeon  onwards,  in  all  its  districts,  namely 

1  Knobel  imagines  that  Debir  is  to  be  found  in  the  modern  village  of  Dho- 
heriyeh  (Dhabarije),  five  hours  to  the  south-west  of  Hebron,  on  the  south-west 
border  of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  because,  in 
addition  to  the  situation  of  this  village,  which  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with 
chap.  xv.  49,  there  are  remains  of  a  square  tower  there  (according  to  Kraffl^  a 
Roman  tower),  which  point  to  an  ancient  fortification  (yid.  Rob.  Pal.  i.  pp.  308 
sqq. ;  Ritter,  Erdk.  zvi.  pp.  202  sqq.),  and  because  the  name,  which  signifies 
"  placed  behind  the  back,"  agrees  with  Debir^  the  hinder  part  or  back  (?),  and 
Kirjath-sepher,  if  interpreted  by  the  Arabic  words,  which  signify  "  extremitas, 
margo,  ora"  But  both  reasons  prove  very  little.  The  meanings  assigned  to 
Debir  and  Kirjaih-Mpher  are  improbable  and  arbitrary.  Moreover,  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  there  are  any  springs  near  Dhoberiyeh,  -such  as  there  were  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Debir  (chap.  xv.  19  sqq.).  The  view  held  by  Rosenmtiller, 
and  adopted  by  Bunsen,  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  De&ir, — namely,  that  it 
was  the  same  as  the  modern  Idwirbdn  or  Dewirbdn,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to 
the  west  of  Hebron,  because  there  is  a  large  spring  there  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  excellent  water,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Ain  Nunk&r, — is  also  quite 
untenable ;  for  it  is  entirely  at  variance  with  chap.  xv.  49,  according  to  which 
Debir  was  not  on  the  west  of  Hebron,  but  upon  the  mountains  to  the  south,  and 
rests  entirely  upon  the  erroneous  assumption  that,  according  to  ver.  38  (2C*1» 

he  turned  round),  as  Joshua  came  from  Eglon,  he  conquered  Hebron  first,  and 
after  the  conquest  of  this  town  turned  bach  to  Debir,  to  take  it  also.  But  2W 
does  not  mean  only  to  turn  round  or  turn  back :  it  signifies  turning  generally ; 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  ver.  38,  since, 
according  to  chap.  xv.  49,  Debir  was  on  the  south  of  Hebron. 

1  By  this  simple  assumption  we  get  rid  of  the  pretended  contradictions, 
which  neologies!  critics  have  discovered  between  chap.  x.  36-89  on  the  one 
hand,  and  chap.  xi.  21,  22,  and  xiv.  12,  xv.  13-17  on  the  other,  and  on  account 
of  which  Knobel  would  assign  the  passages  last  named  to  a  different  docu- 
ment.    On  the  first  conquest  of  the  land  by  Joshua,  Masius  observes  that  u  in 
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the  mountains  (chap.  xv.  48),  the  Negeb  (the  south  land,  chap.  xr. 
21),  the  lowlands  (chap.  xv.  33),  and  the  slopes,  i.e.  the  hill  region 
(chap.  xii.  8,  and  comm.  on  Num.  xxi.  15),  and  all  the  kings  of  these 
different  districts,  banning  every  living  thing  (no^"73=Bto"fe, 
vers.  28,  30,  i.e.  all  the  men ;  vid.  Deut.  xx.  16),  as  Jehovah  had 
commanded,  viz.  Num.  xxxiii.  51  sqq. ;  Deut.  vii.  1,  2,  xx.  16. 
He  smote  them  from  Kadesh-barnea,  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
Canaan  (chap.  xv.  3 ;  see  at  Num.  xii.  16),  to  Gaza  (see  at  Gren. 
x.  9),  and  all  the  country  of  Goshen,  a  different  place  from  the 
Qoshen  of  Egypt,  deriving  its  name  in  all  probability  from  the 
town  of  Goshen  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  mountains  (chap, 
xv.  51).  As  the  line  "from  Kadesh-barnea  to  Gaza"  defines  the 
extent  of  the  conquered  country  from  south  to  north  on  the  western 
side,  so  the  parallel  clause, '"  all  the  country  of  Goshen,  even  unto 
Gibeon"  defines  the  extent  from  south  to  north  on  the  eastern  side. 
There  is  no  tenable  ground  for  the  view  expressed  by  Knobely  which 
rests  upon  very  uncertain  etymological  combinations,  that  the  land 
of  Goshen  signifies  the  hill  country  between  the  mountains  and  the 
plain,  and  is  equivalent  to  nftKW. — Ver.  42.  All  these  kings  and 
their  country  Joshua  took  "once"  i.e.  in  one  campaign,  which 
lasted,  however,  a  considerable  time  (cf .  chap.  xi.  18).  He  was  able 
to  accomplish  this,  because  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  fought  for 
Israel  (see  ver.  14).  After  this  he  returned  with  the  army  to  the 
camp  at  Gilgal  (Jiljilia,  see  p.  93 ;  cf.  ver.  15). 

DEFEAT  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORTHERN  CANAAN.  SUBJUGATION  OF 

THE  WHOLE  LAND. — CHAP.  XI. 

Vers.  1-15.  The  War  in  Northern  Canaan. — Vers.  1-3. 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  south,  the 
king  of  Hazor  formed  an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Madon, 
Shiinron,  and  Achshaph,  and  other  kings  of  the  north,  to  make  a 
common  attack  upon  the  Israelites.  This  league  originated  with 
Jabin  the  king  of  Hazor,  because  Hazor  was  formerly  the  head  of 

this  expedition  Joshua  ran  through  the  southern  region  with  an  armed  band, 
in  too  hurried  a  manner  to  depopulate  it  entirely.  All  that  he  needed  was  to 
strike  such  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  through  his  victories,  that  no  one  should 
henceforth  offer  any  resistance  to  himself  and  to  the  people  of  God.  Those 
whom  he  pursued,  therefore,  he  destroyed  according  to  the  commands  of  God, 
not  sparing  a  single  one,  but  he  did  not  search  out  every  possible  hiding-place 
in  which  any  could  be  concealed.  This  was  left  as  a  gleaning  to  the  valour  of 
each  particular  tribe,  when  it  should  take  possession  of  its  own  inheritance." 
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all  the  kingdoms  of  northern  Canaan  (ver.  10).  Hazor,  which 
Joshua  conquered  and  burned  to  the  ground  (vers.  10,  11),  was 
afterwards  restored,  and  became  a  capital  again  (Judg.  iv.  2 ; 
1  Sam.  xii.  9)  ;  it  was  fortified  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  15),  and 
taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  It  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali  (chap.  xix.  36),  but  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  5,  1),  it  was  above  the  Lake  of 
Samocbonitis,  the  present  Bahr  el  Huleh.  Robinson  conjectures 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  ruins  upon  Tell  Khuraibeh,  opposite  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  lake  of  Huleh,  the  situation  of  which 
would  suit  Hazor  quite  well,  as  it  is  placed  between  Ramah  and 
Kedesh  in  chap.  xix.  35,  36  (see  Bibl.  Res.  p.  364).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  present  ruins  of  Huzzur  or  Hazirehy  where  there  are  the 
remains  of  large  buildings  of  a  very  remote  antiquity  (see  Rob. 
Bibl.  Res.  p.  62),  with  which  Knobel  identifies  Hazor,  cannot  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment,  as  these  ruins,  which  are  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  to  the  south-west  of  Yathir,  are  so  close  to  the  Ramah 
of  Asher  (chap.  xix.  29)  that  Hazor  must  also  have  belonged  to 
Asher,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  included  in  the  territory 
of  Naphtali.  There  would  be  more  reason  for  thinking  of  Tell 
Hazur  or  Khirbet  Hazur^  on  the  south-west  of  Szafed  (see  Rob. 
Bibl.  Res.  p.  81) ;  but  these  ruins  are  not  very  ancient,  and  only 
belong  to  an  ordinary  village,  and  not  to  a  town  at  all.  Madon  is 
only  mentioned  again  in  chap.  xii.  19,  and  its  situation  is  quite 
unknown.  Shimron,  called  Shimron-meron  in  chap.  xii.  20,  was 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (chap.  xix.  15),  and  is  also  un- 
known. For  Meron  cannot  be  connected,  as  Knobel  supposes,  with 
the  village  and  ruins  of  Maron,  not  far  from  Kedesh,  on  the  south- 
west (see  Rob.  Pal.  iii.  p.  371),  or  Skimron  with  the  ruins  of 
Khuraibehy  an  hour  to  the  south  of  Kedesh;  as  the  territory  of 
Zebulun,  to  which  Shimron  belonged,  did  not  reach  so  far  north, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  assuming  that  there  were 
two  Shimrons,  or  for  making  a  distinction  between  the  royal  seat 
mentioned  here  and  the  Shimron  of  Zebulun.  There  is  also  no 
probability  in  Knobel! 8  conjecture,  that  the  Shimron  last  named  is 
the  same  as  the  small  village  of  Semunieh,  probably  the  Simonias  of . 
Josephus  (Vita,  §  24),  on  the  west  of  Nazareth  (see  Rob.  Pal.  iii. 
p.  201).  Achshaphy  a  border  town  of  Asher  (chap.  xix.  25),  is  also 
unknown,  and  is  neither  to  be  sought,  as  Robinson  supposes  (Bibl. 
Res.  p.  55),  in  the  ruins  of  Kesdf,  which  lie  even  farther  north  than 
Abel  (Abil),  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  therefore  much  too  far 
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to  the  north  to  have  formed  the  boundary  of  Asher ;  nor  to  be 
identified  with  Acco  (Ptolemais),  as  Knobel  imagines,  since  Acco 
has  nothing  in  common  with  Achshaph  except  the  letter  caph  (see 
also  at  chap.  six.  25). — Ver.  2.  Jabin  also  allied  himself  with  the 
kings  of  the  north  "upon  the  mountains"  i.e.  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali  (chap.  xx.  7),  and  "  in  the  Arabah  to  the  south  of  Chinne- 
reth"  (chap.  xix.  35),  i.e.  in  the  Ghor  to  the  south  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  and  " in  the  lowland"  i.e.  the  northern  portion  of  it,  as  far 
down  as  Joppa,  and  u  upon  ilie  heights  of  Dor"     The  town  of  Dor, 
which  was  built  by  Phoenicians,  who  settled  there  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  the  purple  mussels  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  A5>po$),  was 
allotted  to  the  Manassites  in  the  territory  of  Asher  (chap.  xvii.  11 ; 
cf.  xix.  26),  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  children  of  Joseph 
(1  Chron.  vii.  29).     It  was  situated  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
below  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  nine  Roman  miles  north  of 
Caesarea,  and  is  at  the  present  time  a  hamlet  called  Tantura  or 
Tortura,  with  very  considerable  ruins  (Wilson,  The  Holy  Land,  ii. 
249,  and  V.  de  Velde,  Journey,  i.  p.  251).   The  old  town  was  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  north,  on  a  small  range  of  hills,  which  is 
covered  with  ruins  (Ritter,  Erdk.  xvi.  pp.  608-9 ;  V.  de  Velde,  Mem. 
p.  307),  and  on  the  north  of  which  there  are  rocky  ranges,  with 
many  grottos,  and  houses  cut  in  the  rock  itself  (Buckingham,  Syria, 
i.  pp.  101-2).   These  are  "  the  heights  of  Dor,"  or  "  the  high  range 
of  Dor"  (chap.  xii.  23 ;  1  Kings  iv.  11). — Ver.  3.  "Namely,  uritlt 
the  Canaanites  on  the  east  and  west,  the  Amorites "  and  other  tribes 
dwelling  upon  the  mountains  (vid.  chap.  iii.  10),  and  "  the  Hivites 
under  the  Hermon  in  the  land  of  Mizpah"  i.e.  the  country  below 
Hasbeya,  between  Nahr  Hasbany  on  the  east,  and  Merj  Ayun  on 
the  west,  with  the  village  of  Mutulleh  or  Mtelleh,  at  present  inhabited 
by  Druses,  which  stands  upon  a  hill  more  than  200  feet  high,  and 
from  which  there  is  a  splendid  prospect  over  the  Huleh  basin.     It 
is  from  this  that  it  has  derived  its  name,  which  signifies  prospect, 
specula,  answering  to  the  Hebrew  Mizpah  (see  Robinson,  Bibl.  Res. 
p.  372). 

Vers.  4-9.  These  came  out  with  their  armies,  a  people  as  nume- 
rous as  the  sand  by  the  sea-shore  (vid.  Gen.  xxii.  17,  etc.),  and 
very  many  horses  and  chariots.  All  these  kings  agreed  together, 
8c.  concerning  the  war  and  the  place  of  battle,  and  encamped  at 
Merom  to  fight  against  Israel.  The  name  Merom  (Meirum  in  the 
Arabic  version)  answers  to  Meirfan,  a  village  whose  name  is  also 
pronounced  Meir&m,  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage  among  the 
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Jews,  because  Hillel,  Shammai,  Simeon  ben  Jochai,  and  other 
noted  Rabbins  are  said  to  be  buried  there  (see  Robinson,  Pal.  iii. 
p.  333),  about  two  hours'  journey  north-west  of  Szafed,  upon  a 
rocky  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  is  a  spring  that  forms  a 
small  brook  and  flows  away  through  the  valley  below  Szafed  (Seetzen, 
R.  ii.  pp.  127-8 ;  Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  pp.  73  sqq.).  This  stream, 
which  is  said  to  reach  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bethsaida,  is  in  all  probability  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  waters  of 
of  Merom,"  as,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  18),  "  these  kings 
encamped  at  Berothe  (de.  Bell.  Jud.  xx.  6,  and  Vit.  37,  c  Meroth'),  a 
city  of  Upper  Galilee,  not  far  from  Kedese." l 

Vers.  6  sqq.  On  account  of  this  enormous  number,  and  the 
might  of  the  enemy,  who  were  all  the  more  to  be  dreaded  because 
of  their  horses  and  chariots,  the  Lord  encouraged  Joshua  again,8  as 
in  chap.  viii.  1,  by  promising  him  that  on  the  morrow  He  would 
deliver  them  all  up  slain  before  Israel ;  only  Joshua  was  to  lame 
their  horses  (Gen.  xlix.  6)  and  burn  their  chariots.  *?ta  before  jni 
gives  emphasis  to  the  sentence :  "  I  will  provide  for  this ;  by  my 
power,  which  is  immeasurable,  as  I  have  shown  thee  so  many 
times,  and  by  my  nod,  by  which  heaven  and  earth  are  shaken,  shall 
these  things  be  done  "  (Masius). — Vers.  7,  8.  With  this  to  inspirit 
them,  the  Israelites  fell  upon  the  enemy  and  smote  them,  chasing 
them  towards  the  north-west  to  Sidon,  and  westwards  as  far  as 
Misrephothmaim,  and  into  the  plain  of  Mizpah  on  the  east.  Sidon 
is  called  the  great  (as  in  chap.  ±ix.  28),  because  at  that  time  it  was 
the  metropolis  of  Phoenicia ;  whereas  even  by  the  time  of  David  it 
had  lost  its  ancient  splendour,  and  was  outstripped  by  its  daughter 
city  Tyre.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  town  of  Saida,  a  town  of 
five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants,  with  many  large  and  well-built 

1  The  traditional  opinion  that  u  waters  of  Merom  "  is  the  Old  Testament 
name  for  the  Lake  of  Samochonitis,  or  Huleh,  is  not  founded  upon  any  historical 
evidence,  but  is  simply  an  inference  of  Hadr.  Reland  (Pal.  111.  p.  262),  (1) 
from  the  statement  made  by  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  5,  1),  that  Hazor  was  above  the 
Lake  of  Samochonitis,  it  being  taken  for  granted  without  further  reason  that 
the  battle  occurred  at  Hazor,  and  (2)  from  the  supposed  similarity  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  names,  viz.  that  Samochonitis  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  signify- 
ing to  be  high,  and  therefore  means  the  same  as  Merom  (height),  though  here 
again  the  zert  is  disregarded,  and  Merom  is  arbitrarily  identified  with  Marom. 

9  u  As  there  was  so  much  more  difficulty  connected  with  the  destruction 
of  so  populous  and  well-disciplined  an  army,  it  was  all  the  more  necessary  that 
he  should  be  inspired  with  fresh  confidence.  For  this  reason  God  appeared  to 
Joshua,  and  promised  him  the  same  success  as  He  had  given  him  so  many  times 
More." — Calvin. 
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houses  (see  Rob.  Pal.  iii.  p.  415,  and  Movers,  Phonizier,  ii.  1,  pp.  86 
sqq.).  Misrephothmaim  (mentioned  also  at  chap.  xiii.  6),  which  the 
Greek  translators  have  taken  as  a  proper  name,  though  the  Rabbins 
and  some  Christian  commentators  render  it  in  different  ways,  such 
as  salt-pits,  smelting-huts,  or  glass-huts  (see  Ges.  Thes.  p.  1341),  is 
a  collection  of  springs,  called  Ain  Mesherfi,  at  the  foot  of  the  pro- 
montory to  which  with  its  steep  pass  the  name  of  Ras  el  Nakhura 
is  given,  the  scala  Tyriorum  or  Passepoulain  of  the  Crusaders  (see 
V.  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  335,  and  Bitter,  Erdk.  xvi.  p.  807).  ne*D  TO?3 
(Eng.  Ver.  "  the  valley  of  Mizpeh")  is  probably  the  basin  of  the 
Huleh  lake  and  of  Nahr  Hasbany,  on  the  western  side  of  which  lay 
the  land  of  Mizpah  (ver.  3). — Ver.  9.  Joshua  carried  out  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord  with  regard  to  the  chariots  and  horses. 

Vers.  10-15.  After  destroying  the  foe,  and  returning  from  the 
pursuit,  Joshua  took  Hazor,  smote  its  king  and  all  the  inhabitants 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  burned  the  town,  the  former  leader 
of  all  those  kingdoms.  He  did  just  the  same  to  the  other  towns, 
except  that  he  did  not  burn  them,  but  left  them  standing  upon 
their  hills.  tbrr>V  Tfnzfyn  (ver.  13)  neither  contains  an  allusion  to 
any  special  fortification  of  the  towns,  nor  implies  a  contrast  to  the 
towns  built  in  the  valleys  and  plains,  but  simply  expresses  the 
thought  that  these  towns  were  still  standing  upon  their  hill,  ue. 
upon  the  old  site  (cf.  Jer.  xxx.  18 :  the  participle  does  not  express 
the  preterite,  but  the  present).  At  the  same  time,  the  expression 
certainly  implies  that  the  towns  were  generally  built  upon  hills. 
The  pointing  in  D?n  is  not  to  be  altered,  as  Knobel  suggests.  The 
singular  "  upon  their  hill"  is  to  be  taken  as  distributive:  standing, 
now  as  then,  each  upon  its  hill. — With  ver.  15,  "a*  Jehovah  com- 
manded His  servant  Moses"  (cf.  Num.  xxxiii.  52  sqq. ;  Deut.  viL  1 
sqq.,  xx.  16),  the  account  of  the  wars  of  Joshua  is  brought  to  a 
close,  and  the  way  opened  for  proceeding  to  the  concluding  remarks 
with  reference  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  land  (vers.  16-23). 
■OT  Tpn  *6,  he  put  not  away  a  word,  i.e.  left  nothing  undone. 

Vers.  16-23.  Retrospective  View  of  the  Conquest  of 
the  whole  Land. — Vers.  16,  17.  Joshua  took  all  this  land, 
namely,  those  portions  of  Southern  Canaan  that  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  chap.  x.  40,  41 ;  also  the  Arabah,  and  the  mountains 
of  Israel  and  its  lowlands  (see  ver.  2),  ue.  the  northern  part  of  the 
land  (in  the  campaign  described  in  vers.  1-15),  that  is  to  say, 
Canaan  in  all  its  extent,  "from  the  bald  mountain  which  goeth  up  to 
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Seir"  in  the  south,  "  to  Baal-gad,  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon  under 
Hermon.91  The  "bald  mountain"  (Halak),  which  is  mentioned 
here  and  in  chap.  xii.  7  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Canaan,  is 
hardly  the  row  of  white  cliffs  which  stretches  obliquely  across  the 
Arabah  eight  miles  below  the  Dead  Sea  and  forms  the  dividing 
Hue  that  separates  this  valley  into  eUGhor  and  eUAraba  {Rob. 
Pal.  ii.  pp.  480,  492),  or  the  present  Madara,  a  strange-looking 
chalk-hill  to  the  south-west  of  the  pass  of  Sufah  (Rob.  ii.  p.  589), 
a  steep  bare  mountain  in  a  barren  plain,  the  sides  of  which  consist 
of  stone  and  earth  of  a  leaden  ashy  hue  (Seetzen,  R.  iii.  pp.  14, 15) ; 
but  in  all  probability  the  northern  edge  of  the  Azazimeh  mountain 
with  its  white  and  glistening  masses  of  chalk.  Baal-gad,  i.e.  the 
place  or  town  of  Baal,  who  was  there  worshipped  as  Gad  (see  Isa. 
Lev.  11),  also  called  Baal-hermon  in  Judg.  iii.  3  and  1  Chron.  v. 
23,  is  not  Baalbek,  but  the  Paneas  or  Cceearea  Philippi  of  a  later 
time,  the  present  Banjos  (see  at  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  9).  This  is  the 
opinion  of  v.  Raumer  and  Robinson,  though  Van  de  Velde  is  more 
disposed  to  look  for  Baal-gad  in  the  ruins  of  Kalath  (the  castle  of) 
Bostra,  or  of  Kalath  Aisafa,  the  former  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
latter  three  hours  to  the  north  of  Banjas,  the  situation  of  which 
would  accord  with  the  biblical  statements  respecting  Baal-gad 
exceedingly  well.  The  "valley  of  Lebanon*9  is  not  Ccele-Syria,  the 
modern  Bekda,  between  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus,  but  the  valley  at 
the  foot  of  the  southern  slope  of  Jebel  Sheik  (Hermon). — Vers.  18 
sqq.  Joshua  made  war  with  the  kings  of  Canaan  along  time ;  judg- 
ing from  chap.  xiv.  7,  10,  as  much  as  seven  years,  though  Josephus 
(Ant.  v.  1,  19)  speaks  of  five  (see  at  chap.  xiv.  10).  No  town 
submitted  peaceably  to  the  Israelites,  with  the  exception  of  Gibeon  : 
they  took  the  whole  in  war.  "  For  it  was  of  the  Lord9*  (ver.  20), 
i.e.  God  ordered  it  so  that  they  (the  Canaanites)  hardened  their 
heart  to  make  war  upon  Israel,  that  they  might  fall  under  the  ban, 
and  be  destroyed  without  mercy.  On  the  hardening  of  the  heart 
as  a  work  of  God,  see  the  remarks  upon  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh 
(Ex.  iv.  21).  It  cannot  be  inferred  from  this,  that  if  the  Canaanites 
had  received  the  Israelites  amicably,  God  would  have  withdrawn 
His  command  to  destroy  them,  and  allowed  the  Israelites  to  make 
peace  with  them ;  for  when  they  made  peace  with  the  Gibeon ites, 
they  did  not  inquire  what  was  the  will  of  the  Lord,  but  acted  in 
opposition  to  it  (see  at  chap.  ix.  14).  The  remark  is  made  with 
special  reference  to  this,  and  has  been  correctly  explained  by 
Augustine  (qu.  8  in  Jos.)  as  follows :  "  Because  the  Israelites  had 
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shown  mercy  to  some  of  them  of  their  own  accord,  though  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  command  of  God,  therefore  it  is  stated  that  they  (the 
Canaanites)  made  war  upon  them  so  that  none  of  them  were  spared, 
and  the  Israelites  were  not  induced  to  show  mercy  to  the  neglect  of 
the  commandment  of  God." 

In  vers.  21,  22,  the  destruction  of  the  Anakites  upon  the  moon- 
tains  of  Judah  and  Israel  is  introduced  in  a  supplementary  form, 
which  completes  the  history  of  the  subjugation  and  extermination 
of  the  Canaanites  in  the  south  of  the  land  (chap.  x.).  This  sup- 
plement is  not  to  be  regarded  either  as  a  fragment  interpolated  by 
a  different  hand,  or  as  a  passage  borrowed  from  another  source. 
On  the  contrary,  the  author  himself  thought  it  necessary,  having 
special  regard  to  Num.  xiii.  28,  31  sqq.,  to  mention  expressly  that 
Joshua  also  rooted  out  from  their  settlements  the  sons  of  Anak, 
whom  the  spies  in  the  time  of  Moses  had  described  as  terrible 
giants,  and  drove  them  into  the  Philistine  cities  of  Gaza,  Gath, 
and  Ashdod.  "At  that  time"  points  back  to  the  "long  time," 
mentioned  in  ver.  18,  during  which  Joshua  was  making  war  upon 
the  Canaanites.  The  words  "  cut  off,"  etc.,  are  explained  correctly 
by  Clericwt :  "  Those  who  fell  into  his  hands  he  slew,  the  rest  he 
put  to  flight,  though,  as  we  learn  from  chap.  xv.  14,  they  afterwards 
returned."  (On  the  Anakim,  see  at  Num.  xiii.  22.)  They  had 
their  principal  settlement  upon  the  mountains  in  Hebron  {el  Khulil, 
see  chap.  x.  3),  Debir  (see  at  chap.  x.  38),  and  Anab.  The  last 
place  (Anab),  upon  the  mountains  of  Judah  (chap.  xv.  50),  has  been 
preserved  along  with  the  old  name  in  the  village  of  Andb,  four  or 
five  hours  to  the  south  of  Hebron,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great 
Wady  el  Khulil,  which  runs  from  Hebron  down  to  Beersheba 
{Rob.  Pal.  ii.  p.  193).  "  And  from  all  (the  rest  of)  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  and  all  the  mountains  of  Israel:"  the  latter  are  called  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  in  chap.  xvii.  15.  The  two  together  form 
the  real  basis  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  large  Wady  Beit  Hanina  (see  Rob.  Pal.  ii.  p.  333). 
They  received  their  respective  names  from  the  fact  that  the  southern 
portion  of  the  mountain  land  of  Canaan  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
as  its  inheritance,  and  the  northern  part  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
and  other  tribes  of  Israel.1     Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod  were  towns 

1  The  distinction  here  made  may  be  explained  without  difficulty  even  from 
the  circumstances  of  Joshua's  own  time.  Judah  and  the  double  tribe  of  Joseph 
(Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  received  their  inheritance  by  lot 'before  any  of  the 
others.    But  whilst  the  tribe  of  Judah  proceeded  into  the  territory  allotted  to 
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of  the  Philistines ;  of  these  Gaza  and  Ashdod  were  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (chap.  xv.  47),  but  were  never  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Israelites,  although  the  Philistines  were  sometimes  subject 
to  the  Israelites  (see  at  chap.  xiii.  3). — With  ver.  23a,  "  thus  Joshua 
took  the  whole  land"  etc.,  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by 
Joshua  is  brought  to  a  close ;  and  ver.  236,  "  and  Joshua  gave  it 
for  an  inheritance  unto  Israel"  forms  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the 
second  part  of  the  book.  The  list  of  the  conquered  kings  in  chap, 
xii.  is  simply  an  appendix  to  the  first  part. 

The  taking  of  the  whole  land  does  not  imply  that  all  the  towns 
and  villages  to  the  very  last  had  been  conquered,  or  that  all  the 
Canaanites  were  rooted  out  from  every  corner  of  the  land,  but 
simply  that  the  conquest  was  of  such  a  character  that  the  power  of 
the  Canaanites  was  broken,  their  dominion  overthrown,  and  their 
whole  land  so  thoroughly  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites, 
that  those  who  still  remained  here  and  there  were  crushed  into 
powerless  fugitives,  who  could  neither  offer  any  further  opposition 
to  the  Israelites,  nor  dispute  the  possession  of  the  land  with  them,  if 
they  would  only  strive  to  fulfil  the  commandments  of  their  God  and 
persevere  in  the  gradual  extermination  of  the  scattered  remnants. 
Moreover,  Israel  had  received  the  strongest  pledge,  in  the  powerful 
help  which  it  had  received  from  the  Lord  in  the  conquests  thus  far 
obtained,  that  the  faithful  covenant  God  would  continue  His  help 
in  the  conflicts  which  still  remained,  and  secure  for  it  a  complete 
victory  and  the  full  possession  of  the  promised  land.     Looking, 

them  in  the  south,  all  the  other  tribes  still  remained  in  Gilgal ;  and  even  at  a 
later  period,  when  Ephraim  and  Manaaaeh  were  in  their  possessions,  all  Israel, 
with  the  exception  of  Judah,  were  still  encamped  at  Shiloh.  Moreover,  the 
two  parts  of  the  nation  were  now  separated  by  the  territory  which  was  after- 
wards assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  but  had  no  owner  at  this  time ;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  the  altar,  tabernacle,  and  ark  of  the  covenant  were  in  the 
midst  of  Joseph  and  the  other  tribes  that  were  still  assembled  at  Shiloh.  Under 
such  circumstances,  then,  would  not  the  idea  of  a  distinction  between  Judah,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  Israel,  in  which  the  double  tribe  of  Joseph  and 
then  the  single  tribe  of  Ephraim  acquired  such  peculiar  prominence,  on  the 
other,  shape  itself  more  and  more  in  the  mind,  and  what  already  existed  in  the 
ferm  begin  to  attain  maturity  even  here  ?  And  what  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  mountains  in  which  the  "  children  of  Judah"  had  their  settle- 
meats  should  be  called  the  mountains  of  Judah ;  and  the  mountains  where  all 
the  rest  of  Israel  was  encamped,  where  the  u  children  of  Israel "  were  gathered 
together,  be  called  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and,  as  that  particular  district 
really  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  also  ?  (chap, 
xix.  60,  zx.  7  ;  also  xxiv.  30.) 
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therefore,  at  the  existing  state  of  things  from  this  point  of  view, 
Joshua  had  taken  possession  of  the  whole  land,  and  could  now 
proceed  to  finish  the  work  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Lord,  by  divid- 
ing the  land  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Joshua  had  really  done 
all  that  the  Lord  had  said  to  Moses.  For  the  Lord  had  not  only 
promised  to  Moses  the  complete  extermination  of  the  Canaanites, 
but  had  also  told  him  that  He  would  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites 
at  once,  or  "in  one  year,"  but  only  little  by  little,  until  Israel 
multiplied  and  took  the  land  (Ex.  xxiii.  28—30 ;  cf.  Deut.  vii.  22). 
Looking  at  this  promise,  therefore,  the  author  of  the  book  could 
say  with  perfect  justice,  that  "  Joshua  took  the  whole  land  according 
to  all  that  (precisely  in  the  manner  in  which)  the  Lord  had  said  to 
Moses."  But  this  did  not  preclude  the  fact,  that  a  great  deal  still 
remained  to  be  done  before  all  the  Canaanites  could  be  utterly 
exterminated  from  every  part  of  the  land.  Consequently,  the 
enumeration  of  towns  and  districts  that  were  not  yet  conquered, 
and  of  Canaanites  who  still  remained,  which  we  find  in  chap.  xiii. 
1-6,  xvii.  14  sqq.,  xviii.  3,  xxiii.  5,  12,  forms  no  discrepancy  with 
the  statements  in  the  verses  before  us,  so  as  to  warrant  us  in 
adopting  any  critical  hypotheses  or  conclusions  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  book  by  different  authors.  The  Israelites  could  easily  have 
taken  such  portions  of  the  land  as  were  still  unconquered,  and 
could  have  exterminated  all  the  Canaanites  who  remained,  without 
any  severe  or  wearisome  conflicts ;  if  they  had  but  persevered  in 
fidelity  to  their  God  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  commandments. 
If,  therefore,  the  complete  conquest  of  the  whole  land  was  not 
secured  in  the  next  few  years,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Canaanites 
repeatedly  gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  Israelites;  we  must 
seek  for  the  explanation,  not  in  the  fact  that  Joshua  had  not 
completely  taken  and  conquered  the  land,  but  simply  in  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  had  withdrawn  His  help  from  His  people  because 
of  their  apostasy  from  Him,  and  had  given  them  up  to  the 
power  of  their  enemies  to  chastise  them  for  their  sins. — The  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  for  an  inheritance  to  the  Israelites  took  place 
"according  to  their  divisions  by  their  tribes."  ^w^O  denote  the 
division  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  into  families,  fathers'  houses, 
and  households ;  and  is  so  used  not  only  here,  but  in  chap.  xii. 
7  and  xviii.  10.  Compare  with  this  1  Chron.  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  1, 
etc.,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  different  orders  of  priests  and 
Levites.  "  And  the  land  rested  from  war ;"  i.e.  the  war  was  ended, 
so  that  the  peaceable  task  of  distributing  the  land  by  lot  could 
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now   be  proceeded  with  (yid.  chap.  xiv.  15;   Judg.  iii.   11,  30, 
v.  31). 

LI8T  OF  THE  KINGS  SLAUGHTERED  BY  THE  ISRAELITES. — 

CHAP.  XII. 

In  the  historical  account  of  the  wars  of  Joshua  in  the  south 
and  north  of  Canaan,  the  only  kings  mentioned  by  name  as  having 
been  conquered  and  slain  by  the  Israelites,  were  those  who  had 
formed  a  league  to  make  war  upon  them ;  whereas  it  is  stated  at 
the  close,  that  Joshua  had  smitten  all  the  kings  in  the  south  and 
north,  and  taken  possession  of  their  towns  (chap.  x.  40,  xi.  17).  To 
complete  the  account  of  these  conquests,  therefore,  a  detailed  list  is 
given  in  the  present  chapter  of  all  the  kings  that  were  slain,  and 
not  merely  of  those  who  were  defeated  by  Joshua  in  the  country  on 
this  side  of  the  Jordan,  but  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites  who  had 
been  conquered  by  Moses  are  also  included,  so  as  to  give  a  complete 
picture  of  all  the  victories  which  Israel  had  gained  under  the  omni- 
potent help  of  its  God. 

Vers.  1-6.  List  of  the  kings  whom  the  Israelites  smote,  and 
whose  land  they  took,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan, — namely,  the 
land  by  the  brook  Arnon  (Mojeb ;  see  Num.  xxi.  13)  to  Hermon 
(Jebel  es  Sheikh,  Deut.  iii.  8),  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  Arabah 
(the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river). — Vers. 
2,  3.  On  Sihon  and  his  kingdom,  see  Num.  xxi.  24 ;  Deut.  ii.  36, 
iii.  16,  17.  "  Aroer  on  the  Arnon  :"  the  present  ruins  of  Araayr, 
on  the' northern  bank  of  the  Mojeb  (see  Num.  xxxii.  34).  ?nan  Tjirn, 
"and  (from)  the  middle  of  the  valley  onwards:"  i.e.,  according  to 
the  parallel  passages  in  chap.  xiii.  9,  16,  and  Deut.  ii.  36,  from 
the  town  in  the  Arnon  valley,  the  city  of  Moab  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxii.  36,  viz.  Ar  or  Areopolis  (see  at  Num.  xxi.  15)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aroer,  which  is  mentioned  as  the  exclusive  ter- 
minus a  quo  of  the  land  taken  by  the  Israelites  along  with  the 
inclusive  terminus  Aroer.  " Half-Gilead"  i.e.  the  mountainous 
district  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jabbok  (see  at  Deut.  iii.  10),  '*  to 
the  river  Jabbok"  i.e.  the  upper  Jabbok,  the  present  Nahr  Amm&n 
(see  at  Num.  xxi.  24). — Ver.  3.  u  And  (over)  the  Arabah,  etc., 
Sihon  reigned"  i.e.  over  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ghor,  between  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  (see  at  Deut.  iii.  17).  "By  the 
vay  to  Bethjeshimothy  and  towards  the  south  below  tfie  slopes  of 
Pisgah"  (see  at  Num.  xxi.  15  and  xxvii.  12),  t.e.  to  the  north- 
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eastern  border  of  the  desert  by  the  Dead  Sea  (see  at  Num.  xxii.  1). 
— Vers.  4,  5.  "  And  the  territory  of  Og,"  sc.  they  took  possession  of 
(ver.  1).  On  Og,  vid.  Deut.  iii.  11 ;  and  on  his  residences,  Ash- 
taroth  (probably  to  be  seen  in  Tell  Ashtereh)  and  Edrei  (now  Draa 
or  D&ra),  see  at  Gen.  xiv.  5  and  Num.  xxi.  33.  On  his  territory, 
see  Deut.  iii*  10,  13,  14. — Ver.  6.  These  two  kings  were  smitten 
by  Moses,  etc. :  vid.  Num.  xxi.  21  sqq.,  and  xxxii.  33  sqq. 

Vers.   7-24.   List  of  the   thirty-one  kings  of  Canaan  whom 
Joshua  smote  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  "from  Boat-gad, 
in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  to  the  bald  mountain  that  goeth  up  towards 
Seir"  (see  chap.  xi.  17),    This  land  Joshua  gave  to  the  other 
tribes  of  Israel.     (On  the  different  parts  of  the  land,  see  at  chap. 
ix.  1,  x.  40,  and  xi.  2.) — Vers.  9  sqq.  The  different  kings  are  given 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  defeated :  Jericho  (chap.  vi.  1) ; 
Ai  (chap.  vii.  2)  ;   Jerusalem,   Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and 
Eglon  (chap.  x.  3) ;  Gezer  (chap.  x.  33) ;  and  Debir  (chap.  x.  38). 
Those  given  in  vers.  136  and  14  are  not  mentioned  by  name  in 
chap.  x.     Geder,  possibly  the  same  as  Gedor  upon  the  mountains 
of  Judah  (chap.  xv.  58),  which  has  been  preserved  under  the  old 
name  of  Jedur  (Rob.  Pal.  ii.  p.  186,  and  Bibl.  Res.  p.  282). 
Hormah  {i.e.  banning)  was  in  the  south  of  Judah  (chap.  xv.  30), 
and  was  allotted  to  the  Simeonites  (chap.  xix.  4).    It  was  called 
Zephath  by  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  17  ;  see  at  Num.  xxi.  3),  was 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains  of  the  Amalekites  or 
Amorites,  the  present  ruins  of  Sepdta,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
table-land  of  Baklima,  two  hours  and  a  half  to  the  south-west  of 
Khalasa  (Elusa :  see  Bitter,  Erdk.  xiv.  p.  1085).     Arad,  also  in  the 
Negeb,  has  been  preserved  in  Tell  Arad  (see  at  Num.  xxi.  1). 
Libnah  (see  at  chap.  x.  29).      Adullam,  which  is  mentioned  in 
chap.  xv.  35  among  the  towns  of  the  plain  between  Jarmuth  and 
Socoh,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  cave  in  which  David 
took  refuge  when  flying  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
13).     It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7),  and  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Mace.  xii.  38  as  the  city  of  Odollam.    The  Onoma&U 
describes  it  as  being  ten  Roman  miles  to  the  east  of  Eleutheropolis ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered.    So 
far  as  the  situation  is  concerned,  Deir  Dubbdn  would  suit  verv 
well,  a  place  about  two  hours  to  the  north  of  Beit  Jibrin,  near  to  a 
large  number  of  caves  in  the  white  limestone,  which  form  a  kind  of 
labyrinth,  as  well  as  some  vaulted  grottos  (see  Bob.  Pal.  ii.  p.  353, 
and  Van  de  Velde,  Reise.  pp.  162-3).   Makkedah :  possibly  Summed 
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(see  at  chap.  x.  10).  Bethel,  i.e.  Beitin  (see  chap.  viii.  17).  The 
situation  of  the  towns  which  follow  in  vers.  17  and  18  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty,  as  the  names  Tappuach,  Apheh,  and 
Hefer  are  met  with  again  in  different  parts  of  Canaan,  and  Las- 
saron  does  not  occur  again.  But  if  we  observe,  that  just  as  from 
ver.  10  onwards  those  kings'-towns  are  first  of  all  enumerated, 
the  capture  of  which  has  already  been  described  in  chap,  x.,  and 
then  in  vers.  15  and  16  certain  other  towns  are  added  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  war  with  the  Canaanites  of  the  south,  so  likewise 
in  vers.  19  and  20  the  capitals  of  the  allied  kings  of  northern 
Canaan  are  given  first,  and  after  that  the  other  towns  that  were 
taken  in  the  northern  war,  but  had  not  been  mentioned  by  name  in 
chap.  xi. :  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  four  towns  in 
vers.  17  and  18  are  to  be  classed  among  the  kings'-towns  taken  in 
the  war  with  the  king  of  Jerusalem  and  his  allies,  and  therefore 
are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  south  of  Canaan  and  not  in  the  north. 
Consequently  we  cannot  agree  with  Van  de  Velde  and  Knobel  in 
identifying  Tappuach  with  En-Tappuach  (chap,  xvii.,7),  and  look- 
ing for  it  in  Atuf  a  place  to  the  north-east  of  Nablus  and  near  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan ;  we  connect  it  rather  with  Tappuach  in  the 
lowlands  of  Judah  (chap.  xv.  34),  though  the  place  itself  has  not 
yet  been  discovered.  Hefer  again  is  neither  to  be  identified  with 
Gath-hepher  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (chap.  xix.  13),  nor  with 
Chafaraim  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (chap.  xix.  19),  but  is  most 
probably  the  capital  of  the  land  of  Hefer  (1  Kings  iv.  10),  and  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Socoh  in  the  plain  of  Judah. 
Aphek  is  probably  the  town  of  that  name  not  far  from  Ebenezer 
(1  Sam.  iv.  1),  where  the  ark  was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  and  is 
most  likely  to  be  sought  for  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  though  not  in 
the  village  of  Ahbek  (Rob.  Pal.  ii.  p.  343) ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
traced.  Knobel  imagines  that  it  was  Aphek  near  to  Jezreel  (1 
Sam.  xxix.  1),  which  was  situated,  according  to  the  Onom.,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Endor  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1 ;  1  Kings  xx.  26,  30) ; 
bat  this  Aphek  is  too  far  north.  Lassaron  only  occurs  here,  and 
hitherto  it  has  been  impossible  to  trace  it.  Knobel  supposes  it  to  be 
the  place  called  Saruneh,  to  the  west  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
conjectures  that  the  name  has  been  contracted  from  Lassaron  by 
aphseresis  of  the  liquid.  This  is  quite  possible,  if  only  we  could 
look  for  Lassaron  so  far  to  the  north.  Bachienne  and  BosenmUUer 
imagine  it  to  be  the  village  of  Sharon  in  the  celebrated  plain  of  that 
name,  between  Lydda  and  Arsuf. — Vers.  19,  20.  Madon,  Hezor, 
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Shimron-meron,  and  Achshaph  (see  at  chap.  xi.  1). — Ver.  21.  Too- 
nachy  which  was  allotted  to  the  Manassites  in  the  territory  of  Issachar, 
and  given  up  to  the  Levites  (chap.  xvii.  11,  xxi.  25),  bat  was  not 
entirely  wrested  from  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  27),  is  the  present  Tell 
Tainak,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  the  south-east  of  Lejun,  a  fiat  hill 
sown  with  corn ;  whilst  the  old  name  has  been  preserved  in  the  small 
village  of  Tadnak,  at  the  south-eastern  foot  of  the  Tell  (see  Van  de 
Veldt,  i.  p.  269,  and  Rob.  Pal.  iii.  p.  156). — Megiddo,  which  was  also 
allotted  to  the  Manassites  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  though  without 
the  Canaanites  having  been  entirely  expelled  (chap.  xvii.  11;  Judg. 
i.  27),  was  fortified  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  15),  and  is  also  well 
known  as  the  place  were  Ahaziah  died  (2  Kings  ix.  27),  and  where 
Josiah  was  beaten  and  slain  by  Pharaoh  Necho  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29, 
30;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20  sqq.).  Robinson  has  shown  that  it  was 
preserved  in  the  Legio  of  a  later  time,  the  present  Lejun  (Pal.  iii. 
pp.  177  sqq. ;  see  also  Bibl.  Res.  p.  116). — Ver.  22.  Kedesh,  a  Levi- 
tical  city  and  city  of  refuge  upon  the  mountains  of  Naphtali  (chap. 
xix.  37,  xx.  7,  xxi.  32),  the  home  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6),  was  con- 
quered and  depopulated  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29),  and 
was  also  a  well-known  place  after  the  captivity  (I  Mace.  xi.  61  sqq.). 
It  is  now  an  insignificant  village,  still  bearing  the  ancient  name, 
to  the  north-west  of  the  lake  of  Huleh,  or,  according  to  Van  de 
Velde  (Beise.  ii.  p.  355),  nothing  but  a  miserable  farmstead  upon 
a  Tell  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  a  well-cultivated  table-land, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  antiquities  about,  viz.  hewn  stones,  relics 
of  columns,  sarcophagi,  and  two  ruins  of  large  buildings,  with  an 
open  and  extensive  prospect  on  every  side  (see  also  Rob.  Bibl.  Res. 
pp.  367  sqq.).  Jokneam,  near  Carmely  was  a  Levitical  town  in  the 
territory  of  Zebulun  (chap.  xix.  11,  xxi.  34).  Van  de  Velde  and 
Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  p.  114)  suppose  that  they  have  found  it  in 
Tell  Kaimon,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wady  el  Milh,  at  the 
north-west  end  of  a  chain  of  hills  running  towards  the  south-east ; 
this  Tell  being  200  feet  high,  and  occupying  a  very  commanding 
situation,  so  that  it  governed  the  main  pass  on  the  western  side  of 
Esdraelon  towards  the  southern  plain.  Kaimon  is  the  Arabic  form 
of  the  ancient  Kafijuovd,  Cimana,  which  Eueebius  and  Jerome 
describe  in  the  Onom.  as  being  six  Roman  miles  to  the  north  of 
Legio,  on  the  road  to  Ptolemais. — Ver.  23.  Dor :  see  chap.  xi.  2. 
Gilgal :  the  seat  of  the  king  of  the  Goyim  (a  proper  name,  as  in 
Gen.  xiv.  1),  in  all  probability  the  same  place  as  the  villa  nomine 
Galgulis  mentioned  in  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  Gelgel)  as  being  six  Roman 
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miles  to  the  north  of  Antipatris,  which  still  exists  in  the  Moslem 
Tillage  of  Jiljvle  (now  almost  a  ruin ;  see  Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  136), 
although  this  village  is  only  two  miles  e.s.e.  of  Kefr  Saba,  the 
ancient  Antipatris  (see  Sitter,  Erdk.  xvi.  pp.  568—9).  Thirza,  the 
capital  of  the  kings  of  Israel  down  to  the  time  of  Omri  (1  Kings 
xiv.  17,  xv.  21,  33,  xvi.  6  sqq.),  is  probably  the  present  Talluza,  an 
elevated  and  beautifully  situated  place,  of  a  considerable  size,  sur- 
rounded'by  large  olive  groves,  two  hours  to  the  north  o 
(sea  Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  302,  and  Van  de  Velde,  a.  p.  294 


II.-DIVISION  OF  THE  LAND  OP  CANAAN  AMONG  THE 
ISRAEL. 

Chap,  xin.-sjr.iv. 

The  distribution  of  the  conquered  land  among  the  Israelites  is 
introduced  by  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  Joshua  to  enter  upon 
this  work,  now  that  he  was  old,  although  different  portions  of  land 
were  still  unconquered  (chap.  xiii.  1-7) ;  and  to  this  there  is  ap- 
pended a  description  of  the  land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  which 
had  already  been  conquered  and  divided  among  the  two  tribes  and 
a  half  (chap.  xiii.  8-33).  The  distribution  of  the  land  on  this  side 
among  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half  is  related  in  its  historical  order ; 
so  that  not  only  are  the  territories  assigned  by  lot  to  the  different 
tribes  described  according  to  their  respective  boundaries  and  towns, 
but  the  historical  circumstances  connected  with  the  division  and 
allotting  of  the  land  are  also  introduced  into  the  description.  These 
historical  accounts  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  geographical 
descriptions  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  different  tribes,  that 
the  latter  alone  will  explain  the  course  pursued  in  the  distribution  of 
the  land,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  the  different  territories  are 
described  (see  the  remarks  on  chap.  xiv.  1).  For  example,  in  the 
account  of  the  inheritance  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  not  only  are  the  boundaries  most  carefully 
traced,  but  the  towns  are  also  enumerated  one  by  one  (chap.  xv. 
and  xviii.  11-28);  whereas  in  the  tribe  of  Joseph  (Ephraim  and 
half  Manasseh)  the  list  of  the  towns  is  altogether  wanting  (chap, 
xvi.  and  xvii.) ;  and  in  the  possessions  of  the  other  tribes,  either 
towns  alone  are  mentioned,  as  in  the  case  of  Simeon  and  Dan 
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(chap.  xix.  1-9,  40-48),  or  the  boundaries  and  towns  are  mixed  up 
together,  but  both  of  them  given  incompletely,  as  in  the  case  of 
Zebulun,  Issachar,  Asher,  and  Naphtali  (chap.  xix.  10-16, 17-23, 
24-31,  32-39).    This  incompleteness,  particularly  in  the  territories 
of  the  tribes  mentioned  last,  may  be  explained  from  the  fact,  that 
in  northern  Canaan  there  were  still  very  many  tracts  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Israelites  had  not  acquired  a 
sufficiently  exact  or  complete  knowledge  of  the  country,  either 
through  Joshua's  campaign  in  the  north,  or  through  the  men  who 
were  sent  out  to  survey  the  northern  land  before  it  was  divided 
(chap,  xviii.  4—9),'  to  enable  them  to  prepare  a  complete  account  of 
the  boundaries  and  towns  at  the  very  outset.    In  the  same  way,  too, 
we  may  explain  the  absence  of  the  list  of  towns  in  the  case  of  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  half  Manasseh, — namely,  from  the  fact  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  territory  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Joseph  was 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites  (vid.  chap.  xvii.  14-18) ; 
whilst  the  omission  of  any  account  of  the  boundaries  in  the  case 
of  Simeon  and  Dan  is  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
former  received  its  inheritance  within  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the 
latter  between  Judah  and  Ephraim,  whilst  the  space  left  for  the 
Danites  was  so  small,  that  Ephraim  and  Judah  had  to  give  up  to 
them  some  of  the  towns  in  their  own  territory.    Thus  the  very 
inequality  and  incompleteness  of  the  geographical  accounts  of  the 
possessions  of  the  different  tribes  decidedly  favour  the  conclusion, 
that  they  are  the  very  lists  which  were  drawn  up  at  the  time  when 
Joshua  divided  the  land.    There  is  nothing  to  preclude  this  suppo- 
sition in  the  fact  that  several  towns  occur  with  different  names, 
e.g.  Beth-shemeah  and  Irshemesh  (chap.  xv.  10,  xix.  41,  xxi.  16), 
Madmannah  and  Beth-marcaboth,  Sansanna  and  Hazar-susa  (chap, 
xv.  31,  xix.  5),  Shilchim  and  Sharuchen  (chap.  xv.  32,  xix.  6), 
Remeth  and  Jarmuth  (chap.  xix.  21,  xxi.  29),  or  in  other  smaller 
differences.    For  variations  of  this  kind  may  be  sufficiently  ex- 
plained from  the  fact  that  such  places  were  known  by  two  different 
names,  which  could  be  used  promiscuously ;  whilst  in  other  cases 
the  difference  in  the  name  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  different 
mode' of  writing  or  pronouncing  it :  e.g.  Kattah  and  Kartah  (chap, 
xix.  15,  xxi.  34),  Eshtemoh  and  Eshtemoa  (chap.  xv.  50,  xxi.  14), 
Baalah  and  Balah  (chap.  xv.  29,  xix.  3)  ;  or  simply  in  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  composite  name,  such  as  Ramoth  in  Gilead  for  Ramoth- 
mizpeh  (chap.  xxi.  36,  xiii.  26) ;  Bealoth  and  Baalath-beer  (chap.  xv. 
24,  xix.  8),  Lebaoth  and  Beth-lebaoth  (chap.  xv.  32,  xix.  6),  Hammath 
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and  Hammothrdor  (chap.  xix.  35,  xxi.  32).  If  the  author,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  drawn  from  later  sources,  or  had  simply  given  the 
results  of  later  surveys,  as  Knobel  supposes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  greater  uniformity  would  be  found  in  the  different  lists.1 

COMMAND  OP  GOD  TO  DIVIDE  THE  LAND  OF  CANAAN.  DESCRIP- 
TION OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  TWO  TRIBES  AND  A  HALF. 
—CHAP.  XIII. 

Vers.  1-14.  Introduction  to  the  Division  of  the  Land. 
— Vers.  1-7.  Command  of  the  Lord  to  Joshua  to  distribute  the 
land  of  Canaan  by  lot  among  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half.  Ver.  1 
contains  only  the  commencement  of  the  divine  command ;  the  con- 
clusion follows  in  ver.  7.  Vers.  2-6  form  a  parenthesis  of  several 
clauses,  defining  the  last  clause  of  ver.  1  more  fully.  When  Joshua 
had  grown  old,  the  Lord  commanded  him,  as  he  was  advanced  in 
years,  and  there  was  still  much  land  to  be  taken,  to  divide  "  this 
land,"  i.e.  the  whole  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  inheritance  to 

1  The  argument*  employed  by  Knobel  in  support  of  his  assertion,  consist  on 
the  one  hand  of  inconclusive  and  incorrect  assertions,  and  are  founded  on  the 
other  hand  upon  arbitrary  assumptions.  In  the  first  place,  for  example,  he 
afflerte  that  u  a  large  number  of  towns  are  omitted  from  the  lists,  which  were 
within  the  boundaries  mentioned  and  were  in  existence  in  the  very  earliest 
times,  viz.  in  the  south,  Tamar  (Gen.  xiv.  7),  Arad  (Num.  xxi.  1),  Atbach, 
Rachal,  Aroer,  and  Siphamoth  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28  sqq.),  Gerar  (Gen.  xx.  26)  ;  in 
the  Skephelahy  Gaza,  Aakalon,  Gath,  Ashdod,  Jabne,  and  Joppa  (see  chap.  xv. 
45  sqq.) ;  in  Benjamin,  Michmaeh  and  Nob  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2  sqq.,  xxii.  19);  in  the 
north,  Aphek,  Lassaron,  Madon,  Shimron-meron,  and  Merom  (chap.  xi.  5,  xii. 
18-20),  as  well  as  Meroc  and  A jjakm  (Judg.  v.  23,  xii.  12) ;  and  these  with  other 
places  would  assuredly  not  be  wanting  here,  if  Joshua  and  his  associates  had 
distributed  the  towns  as  well  as  the  land,  and  furnished  our  author  with  the 
lists.'9  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  forward  the  proofs  of  this,  since  Knobel 
himself  acknowledges  that  there  are  gaps  in  the  lists  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  some  of  which  can  be  proved  to  be  the  fault  of  the  copyists, — such,  for 
example,  as  the  want  of  a  whole  section  after  chap.  xv.  19  and  xxi.  85.  More- 
over, the  Philistine  towns  of  Ashdod  and  Gasa  are  really  mentioned  in  chap.  xv. 
46,  and  the  others  at  all  events  hinted  at ;  whereas  Knobel  first  of  all  arbi- 
trarily rejects  chap.  xv.  45-47  from  the  text,  in  order  that  he  may  afterwards 
be  able  to  speak  of  it  as  omitted.  Again,  with  many  of  the  places  mentioned 
as  omissions,  such  as  Atbach,  Rachal,  Siphamoth,  etc.,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  they  were  towns  at  all  in  Joshua's  time,  or,  at  all  events,  such  towns 
as  we  should  expect  to  find  mentioned.  And  lastly,  not  only  are  no  catalogues 
of  towns  given  at  all  in  the  case  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  btft  we  have  only 
imperfect  catalogues  in  the  case  of  Zebolun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali ;  and,  as  we 
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the  nine  tribes  and  a  half,  and  promised  him  at  the  same  time  that 
He  would  drive  out  the  Canaanites  from  those  portions  of  the  land 
that  were  not  yet  conquered  (ver.  6).  The  words  "  grown  old  and 
come  into  years"  (vid.  Gen.  xxiv.  1,  xviii.  11,  etc.)  denote  advanced 
age  in  its  different  stages  up  to  the  near  approach  of  death  (as, 
for  example,  in  chap,  xxiii.  1).  Joshua  might  be  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred years  old  at  this  time.  The  allusion  to  Joshua's  great  age 
serves  simply  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  command  of  God.  As 
he  was  already  old,  and  there  still  remained  much  land  to  be  taken, 
he  was  to  proceed  to  the  division  of  Canaan,  that  he  might  accom- 
plish this  work  to  which  he  was  also  called  before  his  death ;  whereas 
he  might  very  possibly  suppose  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  time  for  allotting  the  land  had  not  yet  arrived. — In  vers.  2—6 
the  districts  that  were  not  yet  conquered  are  enumerated  separately. 
— Vers.  2,  3.  All  the  circles  of  the  Philistines  (getiloth,  circles  of 
well-defined  districts  lying  round  the  chief  city).  The  reference 
is  to  the  five  towns  of  the  Philistines,  whose  princes  are  mentioned 
in  ver.  3.  "  And  all  Geshuri:"  not  the  district  of  Geshur  in 


have  already  observed,  this  incompleteness  and  these  gaps  can  be  satisfactorily 
explained  from  the  historical  circumstances  under  which  the  allotment  of  the 
land  took  place.    Secondly,  Knobel  also  maintains,  that  u  Joshua's  conquests 
did  not  extend  to  the  Lebanon  (chap.  xiii.  4,  5),  and  yet  the  author  mentions 
towns  of  the  Asherites  there  (chap.  xix.  28, 30) :  Bethel  was  not  taken  till  after 
the  time  of  Joshua  (Judg.  i.  22  sqq.),  and  this  was  also  the  case  with  Jerusalem 
(Judg.  i.  8),  and  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  judges  they  had  no  Hebrew  in- 
habitants (Judg.  xix.  12),  yet  the  author  speaks  of  both  places  as  towns  of  the 
Benjamites  (chap,  xviii.  22,  28) ;  Jericho  and  Ai  were  lying  in  ruins  in  Joshua's 
time  (chap.  vi.  24,  viii.  28),  yet  they  are  spoken  of  here  as  towns  of  Benjamin 
that  had  been  rebuilt  (chap,  xviii.  21,  23)  ;  it  is  just  the  same  with  Hazor  in 
Naphtali  (chap.  xi.  13,  xix.  36)  ;  and  according  to  Judg.  i.  1,  10  sqq.,  Hebron 
and  Debir  also  were  not  conquered  till  after  Joshua's  time.*1    But  all  this  rests 
(1)  upon  the  false  assumption,  that  the  only  towns  which  Joshua  distributed  by 
lot  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  those  which  he  permanently  conquered, 
whereas,  according  to  the  command  of  God,  he  divided  the  whole  land  among 
the  Israelites,  whether  it  was  conquered  or  not;  (2)  upon  the  erroneous  opinion, 
that  the  towns  which  had  been  destroyed,  such  as  Jericho,  Ai,  and  Hazor,  were 
allotted  to  the  Israelites  as  u  rebuilt,"  whereas  there  is  not  a  word  about  this 
in  the  text.    It  is  just  the  same  with  the  arguments  used  by  Knobel  in  proof 
of  the  composition  of  chap,  xiii.-xxi.  from  three  different  documents.      The 
material  discrepancies  have  been  forced  upon  the  text,  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
come  to  an  explanation  of  the  passages  in  question ;  and  the  verbal  differences 
prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  geographical  account  of  the  boundaries  and 
towns  contains  no  allusion  to  the  priesthood,  to  sacrifice,  or  to  certain  other 
things  which  no  one  would  think  of  looking  for  here. 
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(vers.  11, 13,  xii.  5 ;  Deut.  iii.  14),  but  the  territory  of  the  Geshurites, 
a  small  tribe  in  the  south  of  Philistia,  on  the  edge  of  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  Arabian  desert  which  borders  on  Egypt ;  it  is 
only  mentioned  again  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.     The  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  Geshurites  extended  from  the  Sichor  of  Egypt  (on  the 
south)  to  the  territory  of  Ekron  (on  the  north).     Sichor  (Sihor),  lit. 
the  black  river,  is  not  the  Nile,  because  this  is  always  called  "Wn 
(the  river)  in  simple  prose  (Gen.  xli.  1,  3 ;  Ex.  i.  22),  and  was  not 
"before  Egypt,"  i.e.  to  the  east  of  it,  but  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  the  land.     The  "  Sichor  before  Egypt"  was  the  brook 
{nachal)  of  Egypt,  the  'Pivotcopovpa,  the  modern  Wady  el  Arish, 
which  is  mentioned  in  chap.  xv.  4,  47,  etc.,  as  the  southern  border 
of  Canaan  towards  Egypt  (see  at  Num.  xxxiv.  5).    Ekron  (Appa- 
*cJi>,  LXX.),  the  most  northerly  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  was  first  of  all  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (chap.  xv. 
11,  45),  then  on  the  further  distribution  it  was  given  to  Dan  (chap, 
xix.  43) ;  after  Joshua's  death  it  was  conquered  by  Judah  (Judg. 
i.  18),  though  it  was  not  permanently  occupied.     It  is  the  present 
Akir,  a  considerable  village  in  the  plain,  two  hours  to  the  south- 
west of  Ramlah,  and  on  the  east  of  Jamnia,  without  ruins  of  any 
antiquity,  with  the  exception  of  two  old  wells  walled  round,  which 
probably  belong  to  the  times  of  the  Crusaders  (see  Rob.  Pal.  iii. 
p.  23).     "  To  the  Canaanites  is  reckoned  (the  territory  of  the)  five 
lords  of  the  Philistines"  i.e.  it  was  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  allotted  to  the  Israelites  like  all  the  rest.    This 
remark  was  necessary,  because  the  Philistines  were  not  descendants 
of  Canaan  (see  at  Gen.  x.  14),  but  yet  were  to  be  driven  out  like 
the  Canaanites  themselves  as  being  invaders  of  Canaanitish  terri- 
tory (cf.  Deut.  ii.  23).    VJD,  from  PJJ,  the  standing  title  of  the 
princes  of  the  Philistines  (vid.  Judg.  iii.  3,  xvi.  5  sqq. ;  1  Sam.  v. 
8),  does  not  mean  kings,  but  princes,  and  is  interchangeable  with 
Q^b  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxix.  6  with  vers.  4,  9).    At  any  rate,  it  was  the 
native  or  Philistian  title  of  the  Philistine  princes,  though  it  is  not 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  Sar,  but  is  connected  with  seren,  axis 
rotcey  in  the  tropical  sense  of  princeps,  for  which  the  Arabic  fur- 
nishes several  analogies  (see  Ges.  Thes.  p.  972).    The  capitals  of 
these  five  princes  were  the  following.    Azzah  (Gaza,  i.e.  the  strong) : 
this  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  taken  by  the  Judaaans 
(chap.  xv.  47 ;  Judg.  i.  18),  but  was  not  held  long.    It  is  at  the 
present  time  a  considerable  town  of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  with 
the  old  name  of  Ghazzeh,  about  an  hour  from  the  sea,  and  with  a 
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seaport  called  Majuma ;  it  is  the  farthest  town  of  Palestine  towards 
the  south-west  (see  Rob.  Pal.  ii.  pp.  374  sqq. ;  Hitter,  Erdk.  xvi. 
pp.  35  sqq.;  Stark,  Gaza,  etc.,  pp.  45  sqq.).  Ashdod  (Afaro*, 
Azotus):  this  was  also  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (chap.  xv. 
46,  47),  the  seat  of  Dagon-worship,  to  which  the  Philistines  carried 
the  ark  (1  Sam.  v.  1  sqq.).  It  was  conquered  by  Uzziah  (2  Chion' 
xxvi.  6),  was  afterwards  taken  by  Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon 
(Isa.  xx.  1),  and  was  besieged  by  Psammetichus  for  twenty-nine 
years  (Herod,  ii.  157).  It  is  the  present  Esdud,  a  Mahometan 
village  with  about  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miserable  huts, 
upon  a  low,  round,  wooded  height  on  the  road  from  Jamnia  to 
Gaza,  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Jamnia,  about  half  an  hour  from 
the  sea  (vid.  JRob.  i.  p.  368).  Ashkalon:  this  was*  conquered  by 
the  Judseans  after  the  death  of  Joshua  ( Judg.  i.  8,  9) ;  but  shortly 
afterwards  recovered  its  independence  (vid.  Judg.  xiv.  19 ;  1  Sam. 
vi.  17).  It  is  the  present  Aakuldn  on  the  sea-shore  between  Gaza 
and  Ashdod,  five  hours  to  the  north  of  Gaza,  with  considerable  and 
widespread  ruins  (see  t?.  Eaum.  pp.  173-4 ;  Hitter,  xvi.  pp.  69  sqq.). 
Gath  (Tiff) :  this  was  for  a  long  time  the  seat  of  the  Rephaites, 
and  was  the  home  of  Goliath  (chap.  xi.  22 ;  1  Sain.  xvii.  4,  23 ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  19  sqq. ;  1  Chron.  xx.  5  sqq.) ;  it  was  thither  that  the 
Philistines  of  Ashdod  removed  the  ark,  which  was  taken  thence 
to  Ekron  (1  Sam.  v.  7-10).  David  was  the  first  to  wrest  it  from 
the  Philistines  (1  Chron.  xviii.  1).  In  the  time  of  Solomon  it  was 
a  royal  city  of  the  Philistines,  though  no  doubt  under  Israelitish 
supremacy  (1  Kings  ii.  39,  v.  1).  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chron.  xi.  8),  was  taken  by  the  Syrians  in  the  time  of  Joash 
(2  Kings  xii.  18),  and  was  conquered  again  by  Uzziah  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  6 ;  Amos  vi.  2) ;  but  no  further  mention  is  made  of  it,  and 
no  traces  have  yet  been  discovered1  (see  Rob.  ii.  p.  420,  and  v. 

1  According  to  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  Geth),  it  was  a  place  five  Roman  miles  from 
Eleutheropolia  towards  Diospolia,  whereas  Jerome  (on  Micah  i.)  says :  "  Gath 
was  near  the  border  of  Judtea,  and  on  the  road  from  Eleutheropolia  to  Gaza ;  it 
is  still  a  very  large  village;1*  whilst  in  the  commentary  on  Jer.  xxv.  he  says: 
"  Gath  was  near  to  and  conterminous  with  Azotus,"  from  which  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  the  situation  of  the  Philistine  city  of  Gath  was  altogether  unknown 
to  the  Fathers.  Hitzig  and  Knobel  suppose  the  Bouroyetfip*  of  Ptolemy  (v.  16, 
6),  Betogabri  in  Tab.  Peuting.  ix.  e.  (the  Eleutheropolia  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
present  Beit  Jibrin,  a  very  considerable  ruin),  to  be  the  ancient  Gath,  but  this 
opinion  is  only  founded  upon  very  questionable  etymological  combinations; 
whereas  Thenius  looks  for  it  on  the  site  of  the  present  Deir  Dubban,  though 
without  any  tenable  ground. 
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Raumer}  Pal.  pp.  191-2).  "  And  the  Avvites  (Awaeans)  towards 
the  south."  Judging  from  Deut.  ii.  23,  the  Avvim  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  those  tribes  of  the  land  who  were  already  f  onnd  there 
by  the  Canaanites,  and  whom  the  Philistines  subdued  and  destroyed 
when  they  entered  the  country.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  Gen. 
x.  15-19  among  the  Canaanitish  tribes.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  not  sufficient  ground  for  identifying  them  with  the  Geshurites 
as  Ewald  does,  or  with  the  Anakites,  as  Bertheau  has  done.  More- 
over, it  cannot  be  decided  whether  they  were  descendants  of  Ham 
or  Shem  (see  Stark.  Gaza,  pp.  32  sqq.).  |&'R?  (from,  or  on,  the 
south)  at  the  commencement  of  ver.  4  should  be  attached  to  ver.  3, 
as  it  is  in  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  and  joined  to  tftyn 
(the  Awites).  The  Awaeans  dwelt  to  the  south  of  the  Philistines, 
on  the  south-west  of  Gaza.  It  gives  no  sense  to  connect  it  with 
what  follows,  so  as  to  read  "  towards  the  south  all  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites;"  for  whatever  land  to  the  south  of  Gaza,  or  of  the 
territory  of  the  Philistines,  was  still  inhabited  by  Canaanites,  could 
not  possibly  be  called  "  all  the  land  of  the  Canaanites."  If,  how- 
ever, we  were  disposed  to  adopt  the  opinion  held  by  Masius  and 
Rosenmiiller,  and  understand  these  words  as  relating  to  the  southern 
boundaries  of  Canaan,  "  the  possessions  of  the  king  of  Arad  and 
the  neighbouring  petty  kings  who  ruled  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  Judsea  down  to  the  desert  of  Paran,  Zin,  Kadesh,"  etc.,  the 
fact  that  Arad  and  the  adjoining  districts  are  always  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  Negeb  would  at  once  be  decisive  against  it  (com- 
pare chap.  xv.  21  sqq.  with  chap.  k.  40,  xi.  16,  also  Num.  xxi.  1). 
Moreover,  according  to  chap.  x.  40,  41,  and  xi.  16,  17,  Joshua  had 
smitten  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Canaan  from  Kadesh-barnea  to 
Gaza  and  taken  it ;  so  that  nothing  remained  unconquered  there, 
which  could  possibly  have  been  mentioned  in  this  passage  as  not 
jet  taken  by  the  Israelites.  For  the  fact  that  the  districts,  which 
Joshua  traversed  so  victoriously  and  took  possession  of,  were  not 
all  permanently  held  by  the  Israelites,  does  not  come  into  considera- 
tion here  at  all.  If  the  author  had  thought  of  enumerating  all 
these  places,  he  would  have  had  to  include  many  other  districts  as 
well. 

Beside  the  territory  of  the  Philistines  on  the  south-west,  there 
still  remained  to  be  taken  (vers.  4,  5)  in  the  north,  "  all  the  land  of 
tie  Canaanites"  ue.  of  the  Phoenicians  dwelling  on  the  coast,  and 
u  the  eaves  which  belonged  to  the  Sidonians  unto  Aphek"  Mearah  (the 
care)  is  the  present  Mugr  Jezzin,  i.e.  cave  of  Jezzin,  on  the  east  of 
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Sidon,  in  a  steep  rocky  wall  of  Lebanon,  a  hiding-place  of  the 
Druses  at  the  present  time  (see  at  Num.  xxxiv.  8 ;  also  F.  t?.  Bicker, 
Wallfahrten  in  Morgenland,  p.  133).    Aphek,  or  Aphik,  was  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (chap.  xix.  30 ;  Judg.  i.  31) ;  it  was  called 
*A$axa  by  the  Greeks ;  there  was  a  temple  of  Venus  there,  which 
Gonstantine  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  on  account  of  the  licentious 
nature  of  the  worship  (Euseb.  Vita  Gonst.  iii.  55).   It  is  the  present 
Afka,  a  small  village,  but  a  place  of  rare  beauty,  upon  a  terrace  of 
Lebanon,  near  the  chief  source  of  the  river  Adonis  (Nahr  Ibrahim), 
with  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  in  the  neighbourhood,  surrounded 
by  groves  of  the  most  splendid  walnut  trees  on  the  north-east  of 
Beirut  (see  0.  F.  v.  Richter,  pp.  106-7 ;  Bob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  663 ; 
and  V.  de  Velde,  Reise.  ii.  p.  398).     "  To  the  territory  of  the  Amo- 
rites ;"  this  is  obscure.     We  cannot  imagine  the  reference  to  be  to 
the  territory  of  Og  of  Bashan,  which  was  formerly  inhabited  bj 
Amorites,  as  that  did  not  extend  so  far  north ;  and  the  explanation 
given  by  Knobel,  that  farther  north  there  were  not  Ganaanites,  but 
Amorites,  who  were  of  Semitic  origin,  rests  upon  hypotheses  which 
cannot  be  historically  sustained. — Ver.  5.  There  still  remained  to 
be  taken  (2)  u  the  land  of  the  Griblites"  i.e.  the  territory  of  the 
population  of  Gebal  (I  Kings  v.  32 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  9),  the  Byblot 
of  the  classics,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  the  north  of  Beirut, 
called  Jebail  by  the  Arabs,  and  according  to  Edrisi  (ed.  Jaubert, 
i.  p.  356),  "  a  pretty  town  on  the  sea-shore,  enclosed  in  good  walls, 
and  surrounded  by  vineyards  and  extensive  grounds  planted  with 
fruit  trees"  (see  also  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  94).    It  is  still  a  town 
with  an  old  wall,  some  portions  of  which  apparently  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  (see  Burckhardt,  Syr.  p.  296,  and  Bitter, 
Erdk.  xvii.  pp.  60  sqq.).1    "  And  all  Lebanon  toward  the  sunrising" 
j.i.  not  Antilibanus  (Knobel),  but  the  Lebanon  which  is  to  the  east 
of  the  territory  of  Gebal,  "from  Baal-gad  under  Mount  Hermon? 
i.e.  Paneas  Banjos  at  the  foot  of  Hermon  (see  at  chap.  xi.  17), 
"  unto  the  entering  in  to  Hamath"  i.e.  as  far  up  as  the  territory  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hamath,  with  the  capital  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Orontes  (see  at  Num.  xxxiv.  8).     Lastly,  there  still  remained  (3) 
"  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  from  Lebanon  to  Misrephoth- 
maim"  i.e.  the  promontory  of  Nakura  (see  at  chap.  xi.  8),  namely 
"  all  the  Sidonians"  i.e.  all  the  Phoenicians  who  dwelt  from  Lebanon 
southwards,  from  the  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Hamath  down 

1  The  evidence  adduced  by  Movers  (Phonizier,  ii.  1,  p.  108),  that  the  Giblites 
did  not  belong  to  the  Canaanites,  has  more  plausibility  than  truth. 
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to  the  promontory  of  Nakura.  According  to  ancient  usage,  the 
Sidonians  stand  for  the  Phoenicians  generally,  as  in  Homer,  on 
account  of  Sidon  being  the  oldest  capital  of  Phoenicia  (see  Ges.  on 
Is.  i.  pp.  724  sqq.).  All  these  the  Lord  would  root  oat  before  Israel, 
and  therefore  Joshua  was  to  divide  the  whole  of  northern  Canaan, 
which  was  inhabited  by  Phoenicians,  among  the  Israelites.  "  Only 
divide  thou  it  by  lot  for  an  inheritance"  etc.  P%  only,  i.e.  although 
thou  hast  not  yet  taken  it.  T'BH,  to  cause  it  to  fall,  here  used  with 
reference  to  the  lot,  i.e.  to  divide  by  lot.  u  Fulfil  thy  duty  in  the 
distribution  of  the  land,  not  even  excepting  what  is  still  in  the  firm 
grasp  of  the  enemy ;  for  I  will  take  care  to  perform  what  I  have 
promised.  From  this  we  may  learn  to  rely  so  perfectly  upon  the 
word  of  God,  when  undertaking  any  duty,  as  not  to  be  deterred  by 
doubts  or  fears"  (Calvin). 

Vers.  8-14.  To  the  command  of  God  to  divide  the  land  on  this 
side  the  Jordan  among  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half  (ver.  7),  the 
historian  appends  the  remark,  that  the  other  two  tribes  and  a  half 
had  already  received  their  inheritance  from  Moses  on  the  other 
side  (ver.  8).  This  he  proceeds  to  describe  in  its  full  extent  (vers. 
9-13),  and  then  observes  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  alone  received  no 
landed  inheritance,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  (ver.  14). 
After  this  he  gives  a  description  in  vers.  15-33  of  the  land  assigned 
by  Moses  to  each  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half.1  The  remark  in 
ver.  8  is  so  closely  connected  with  what  precedes  by  the  expression 
"  with  whom"  (lit.  with  it)9  that  this  expression  must  be  taken  as 
somewhat  indefinite :  "  with  whom,"  viz.  with  half  Manasseh,  really 
signifying  with  the  other  half  of  Manasseh,  with  which  the  Beuben- 
ites  and  Gadites  had  received  their  inheritance  (see  Num.  xxxii. 
and  Dent  Hi.  8-17).  The  last  words  of  ver.  8,  "  as  Moses  the 
tenant  of  Jehovah  gave  them,"  are  not  a  tautological  repetition  of 
the  clause  "  which  Moses  gave  them,"  but  simply  affirm  that  these 
tribes  received  the  land  given  them  by  Moses,  in  the  manner  com- 
manded by  Moses,  without  any  alteration  in  his  arrangements.  The 
boundaries  of  the  land  given  in  vers.  9-13  really  agree  with  those 
given  in  chap.  xii.  2-5  and  Deut  iii.  8,  although  the  expression 

1  KnobtC*  remark,  that  vera.  8-14  anticipate  the  following  section  (vers. 
16-33)  in  an  unsuitable  manner,  rests  upon  a  thorough  misunderstanding  of  the 
▼bole ;  for  the  account  of  the  division  of  the  land  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
among  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  (vers.  15-33)  coujd  not  be  introduced  in  a  more 
appropriate  manner  than  by  a  description  of  the  circumference  of  the  land  and 
of  it*  principal  parts  (vers.  9-13). 
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varies  in  some  respects.  The  words  of  ver.  9,  "  the  city  that  u  in 
the  midst  of  the  river"  i.e.  the  city  in  the  valley,  viz.  Ary  are  more 
distinct  than  those  of  chap.  xii.  2,  "  and  from  the  middle  of  the 
river."  u  All  the  plain"  is  the  Amoritish  table-land,  a  tract  of  land 
for  the  most  part  destitute  of  trees,  stretching  from  the  Anion  to 
Heshbon,  and  towards  the  north-east  to  Rabbath-Atnm&n  (see  at 
Deut.  iii.  10),  which  is  called  in  Num.  xxi.  20  the  field  of  Moab. 
Medebaj  now  called  Medaba  (see  at  Num.  xxi.  30).  Dibon,  now  a 
ruin  called  Dibdn,  to  the  north  of  Arnon  (see  at  Num.  xxi.  20). — Ver. 
10,  as  in  chap.  xii.  2. — Ver.  11.  GUead  is  the  whole  country  of  that 
name  on  both  sides  of  the  Jabbok  (see  at  chap.  xii.  2  and  Dent.  iii. 
10),  the  present  Belka  and  Jebel  Ajlun,  for  the  description  of  which 
see  the  remarks  at  Num.  xxxii.  1.  "  The  territory  of  the  Geshur- 
ites  and  Maaehathites"  is  referred  to  in  chap.  xii.  5  as  the  boundary 
of  the  kingdom  of  Og,  and  in  Deut.  iii.  14  as  the  boundary  of  the 
land  which  was  taken  by  Jair  the  Manassite ;  here  it  is  included  in 
the  inheritance  of  the  tribes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  but  it 
was  never  really  taken  possession  of  by  the  Israelites,  and  (accord- 
ing to  ver.  13)  it  had  probably  never  been  really  subject  to  king 
Og.  The  other  notices  in  vers.  11  and  12  are  the  same  as  in  chap, 
xii.  4,  5. — Ver.  14.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  to  receive  no  land,  but 
the  firings  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  the  offerings,  including  the  tithes  and 
first-fruits  (Lev.  xxvii.  30-32,  compared  with  Num.  xviii.  21-32), 
were  to  be  its  inheritance ;  so  that  the  God  of  Israel  himself  is 
called  the  inheritance  of  Levi  in  ver.  33  as  in  Num.  xviii.  20,  to 
which  the  words  "  as  He  said  unto  them"  refer  (see  the  commen- 
tary on  Num.  xviii.  20). 

Vers.  15-33.  The  Possessions  op  the  Two  Tribes  and  a 
Half. — Vers.  15-23.  The  tribe  of  Reuben  received  its  inheritance 
in  the  south — namely,  the  territory  from  Aroer  in  the  Arnon  valley, 
and  from  Ar  in  that  valley,  onwards,  and  the  plain  (table-land)  by 
Medeba  (see  ver.  9),  with  Heshbon  the  capital  and  her  towns,  ue. 
the  towns  dependent  upon  it,  in  the  plain.  Heshbony  almost  in  the 
centre  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  was  situated  upon  the 
border  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Reubenites,  and  was  ceded  to  the 
Gadites,  who  gave  it  up  to  the  Levites  (chap.  xxi.  39  ;  1  Chron.  vi. 
66  :  see  at  Num.  xxxii.  37).  Dibon,  called  Dibon  of  Gad  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  45,  because  the  Gadites  had  built,  i.e.  fortified  it,  was  on  the 
south  of  Heshbon,  only  an  hour  from  Aroer,  on  the  Arnon  (ver.  9). 
Bamotli-baalj  also  called  Bamoth  simply  (Num.  xxi.  20 ;  Isa.  xv.  2), 
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is  to  be  sought  for  on  the  Jebel  Attarus  (see  at  Num.  xxi.  20). 
It  was  thence  that  Balaam  saw  the  end  of  the  Israelitish  camp 
(Num.  xxii.  41).  BethbaaUmeon,  the  present  ruin  of  Myun,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  8.E.  of  Heshbon  (see  at  Num.  xxxii.  38).  Jahza, 
where  Sihon  was  defeated,  was  to  the  east  of  Medeba,  according  to 
the  Onom. ;  and  Dibon  was  on  the  border  of  the  desert  (see  at  Num. 
xxi.  23).  Kedemoth,  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  to  the  north-west 
of  Kalaat  Balua,  is  to  be  sought  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Balua,  or  upper  Arnon  (see  at  Num.  xxi.  13).  Mephaath,  where 
there  was  a  garrison  stationed  (according  to  the  Onom.)  as  a  defence 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jahza,  with  which  it  is  always  associated  (Jer. 
xlviii.  21).  Kedemoth  and  Mephaath  were  given  up  to  the  Levites 
(chap.  xxi.  37  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  64). — Vers.  19,  20.  Kirjathaim,  where 
Chedorlaomer  defeated  the  Emim,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
rains  of  et-Teym,  half  an  hour  to  the  west  of  Medaba  (see  at  Gen. 
xiv.  5).  Sibmah  (Num.  xxxii.  38),  according  to  Jerome  (on  Isa. 
xvi.  8),  only  500  paces  from  Heshbon,  appears  to  have  hopelessly 
disappeared.  Zereth-hashachar,  i.e.  splendor  aurorce,  which  is  only 
mentioned  here,  was  situated  "  upon  a  mountain  of  the  valley." 
According  to  ver.  27,  the  valley  was  the  Jordan  valley,  or  rather 
(according  to  Gen.  xiv.  3,  8)  the  vale  of  Siddim,  a  valley  running 
down  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Seetzen  conjectures 
that  the  town  referred  to  is  the  present  ruin  of  Sard,  on  the  south 
of  Zerka  Maein. — Beth-peor,  opposite  to  Jericho,  six  Roman  miles 
higher  than  (to  the  east  of)  Libias :  see  at  Num.  xxiii.  28.  The 
H  dopes  of  PUgah"  (chap.  xii.  3;  Deut.  iii.  17)  :  to  the  south  of  the 
former,  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  at  Num. 
xxvii.  12).  Beth-jeshimoth  (chap.  xii.  3),  in  the  Ghor  el  Seisab&n, 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  at  Num.  xxii.  1).  In 
ver.  21a,  the  placed  which  Reuben  received  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  by  name  are  all  summed  up  in  the  words,  "  and  all  the 
(other)  towns  of  the  plain,  and  all  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,"  sc.  so  far 
as  it  extended  over  the  plain.  These  limitations  of  the  words  are 
implied  in  the  context :  the  first  in  the  fact  that  towns  in  the  plain 
are  mentioned  in  ver.  17  ;  the  second  in  the  fact  that,  according  to 
ver.  27,  "  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,"  i.e.  the  northern 
portion  of  it,  was  given  to  the  Gadites.  The  allusion  to  Sihon 
induced  the  author  to  mention  his  defeat  again ;  see  at  Num.  xxxi., 
where  the  five  Midianitish  vassals  who  were  slain  with  Sihon  are 
noticed  in  ver.  8,  and  the  death  of  Balaam  is  also  mentioned. 
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"Dukes  of  Sihon"  properly  vassals  of  Sihon;  MHM  does  not  signify 
anointed,  however,  but  means  literally  poured  out,  ue.  cast,  moulded, 
enfeoffed.  The  word  points  to  the  "  creation  of  a  prince  by  the 
communication  or  pouring  in  of  power"  (Gusset,  s.  v.). — Ver.  23. 
"  And  (this)  was  the  boundary  of  the  sons  of  Reuben,  the  Jordan  and 
its  territory"  i.e.  the  Jordan,  or  rather  land  adjoining  it  The 
meaning  is,  that  the  territory  of  Reuben,  viz.  with  the  places  men- 
tioned last  (ver.  20),  reached  to  the  territory  of  the  Jordan ;  for  so 
far  as  the  principal  part  was  concerned,  it  was  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  as  it  only  reached  from  the  Anion  to  Heshbon,  ue.  up 
to  the  latitude  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  "  The 
towns  and  their  villages?  "Wn,  farm  premises,  used,  as  in  Lev.  xxv. 
31,  to  denote  places  not  enclosed  by  a  wall. 

Vers.  24-28.  Inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Gad. — This  tribe 
received  Jaizer  (probably  es  Szyr :  see  at  Num.  xxi.  32)  and  "  all 
the  towns  of  Gilead,"  i.e.  of  the  southern  half  of  Gilead,  which 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Sihon ;  for  the  northern  half,  which 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Og,  was  given  to  the  Manassites 
(ver.  31),  "  and  the  half  of  the  land  of  the  sons  of  Amnion,  to  Aro&r 
before  Rabbah"  i.e.  that  portion  of  the  land  of  the  Ammonites 
between  the  Anion  and  the  Jabbok,  which  the  Amorites  under 
Sihon  had  taken  from  the  Ammonites,  namely,  the  land  on  the  east 
of  Gilead,  on  the  western  side  of  the  upper  Jabbok  (Nahr  Ammftn: 
Deut.  ii.  37,  iii.  16 ;  cf.  Judg.  xi.  13) ;  for  the  land  of  the  Am- 
monites, i.e.  the  land  which  they  still  held  in  the  time  of  Moses,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Nahr  Ammftn,  the  Israelites  were  not  allowed  to 
attack  (Deut.  ii.  19).  Aroer  before  Rabbah,  ue.  Ammftn  (see  Dent, 
iii.  11),  is  Aroer  of  Gad,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  Aroer  of 
Reuben  on  the  Arnon  (ver.  16).  It  is  only  mentioned  again  in 
Judg.  xi.  33  and  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5,  and  was  situated,  according  to 
2  Sam.,  in  the  valley  of  Gad,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  wady  or  valley 
through  which  Gesenius  supposes  an  arm  of  the  Jabbok  to  have 
flowed,  and  Thenius  the  Jabbok  itself,  though  neither  of  them  has 
sufficient  ground  for  his  conjecture.  It  is  also  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  ruin  of  Ayra  to  the  south-west  of  Szalt,  as  this  is  not  in  a 
wady  at  all ;  but  in  all  probability  it  is  to  be  sought  for  to  the  north- 
east of  Rabbah,  in  the  Wady  Nahr  Amm&n,  on  the  side  of  the 
Kalat  Zerka  Gadda,  the  situation  of  which  suits  tbis  verse  and 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  5  very  well,  and  may  easily  be  reconciled  with  Judg. 
xi.  33. — In  ver.  26  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  Gad  is  first  of 
all  described  from  north  to  south :  viz.  from  Heshbon  (see  ver.  17) 
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to  Ramath-mizpeh,  or  Ramoth  in  Gilead  (chap.  xx.  8),  probably  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Szalt  (see  at  Deut.  iv.  43),  "  and  Betonim" 
probably  the  ruin  of  Batneh,  on  the  mountains  which  bound  the 
Ghor  towards  the  east  between  the  Wady  Shaib  and  Wady  Ajlun, 
in  the  same  latitude  as  Szalt  (  V.  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  298)  ;  and  then, 
secondly,  the  northern  boundary  is  described  from  west  to  east, 
"from  Mahanaim  to  the  territory  of  Lidbir?  Mahanaim  (double- 
camp  :  Gen.  xxxii.  2),  which  was  given  up  by  Gad  to  the  Levites 
(chap.  xxi.  30),  in  which  Ishbosheth  was  proclaimed  king  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8,  9),  and  to  which  David  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24, 
27 ;  1  Kings  ii.  8),  is  not  to  be  sought  for,  as  Knobel  supposes,  in 
the  rains  of  Meysera,  to  the  south  of  Jabbok,  four  hours  and  a  half 
from  Szalt,  but  was  on  the  north  of  the  Jabbok,  since  Jacob  did 
not  cross  the  ford  of  the  Jabbok  till  after  the  angel  had  appeared 
to  him  at  Mahanaim  (Gen.  xxxii.  3,  23).  It  was  in  or  by  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  (according  to  2  Sam.  xviii.  23,  24),  and  has 
probably  been  preserved  In  the  ruins  of  Mahneh,  the  situation  of 
which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  determined  (see  at  Gen.  xxxii.  3). 
Lidbir  is  quite  unknown  ;  the  lamed,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  prefix,  but  forms  part  of  the  word.  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Knobel 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  as  Lo-debar  in  2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5,  xvii.  27,  a 
place  from  which  provisions  were  brought  to  David  at  Mahanaim 
on  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  which  is  to  be  sought  for  on  the 
east  of  Mahanaim. — Ver.  27.  On  the  north,  the  territory  of  Gad 
seems  to  have  extended  to  the  Jabbok,  and  only  to  have  stretched 
beyond  the  Jabbok  at  Mahanaim,  which  formed  the  boundary  of 
half-Manasseh,  according  to  ver.  30.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  boundary  reached  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
"  The  valley "  is  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  or  the  Arabah  from 
Wady  Hesb&n  above  the  Dead  Sea  up  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Sihon 
(chap.  xii.  3  ;  Deut.  iii.  17).  The  northern  boundary  of  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  must  have  touched  the  Jordan  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Wady  Hesb&n.  In  the  Jordan  valley  were  Beth-haram,  the 
future  Libia*,  and  present  er  Bameh  (see  at  Num.  xxxii.  36) ;  Beth- 
nimrOj  according  to  the  Onom.  five  Roman  miles  to  the  north,  the 
present  ruin  of  Nimrein  (see  at  Num.  xxxii.  36)  ;  Succoth,  according 
to  the  Onom.  trans  Jordanem  in  parte  Scythopoleos  (see  at  Gen. 
xxxiii.  17);  Zaphon  (i.e.  north),  probably  not  far  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  "  The  rest  of  Hie  kingdom  of  Sthon," 
the  other  part  having  been  given  to  the  Reubenites  (ver.  21). 
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Vers.  29-31.  The  territory  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  ex- 
tended from  Mahanaim  onwards,  and  embraced  all  Bashan,  with 
the  sixty  Jair  towns  and  the  (northern)  half  of  Gilead  (see  the 
comm.  on  Deut.  iii.  13-15). — Ver.  32  is  the  concluding  formula. 
(For  the  fact  itself,  see  Num.  xxxiv.  14,  15.) — Ver.  33  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  ver.  14.  » 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  DIVISION  Or  THE  LAND  OF  CANAAN. 
INHERITANCE  OF  CALEB. — CHAP.  XIV. 

Vers.  1-5  form  the  heading  and  introduction  to  the  account  of 
the  division  of  the  land  among  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half,  which 
reaches  to  chap,  xix.,  and  is  brought  to  a  close  by  the  concluding 
formula  in  chap.  xix.  51.  The  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
according  to  the  boundaries  laid  down  in  Num.  xxxiv.  2-12  was 
carried  out,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  in  Num.  xxxiv. 
16-29,  by  the  high  priest  Eleazar,  Joshua,  and  ten  heads  of  fathers* 
houses  of  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half,  whose  names  are  given  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  18-28.  "  By  the  lot  of  their  inheritance"  ue.  by  casting 
lots  for  it :  this  is  dependent  upon  the  previous  clause,  "  which  they 
distributed  for  inheritance  to  them"  "  As  the  Lord  commanded 
through  Moses  "  (Num.  xxvi.  52-56,  xxxiii.  54,  and  xxxiv.  13),  "  to 
the  nine  tribes  and  a  half"  (this  is  also  dependent  upon  the  clause 
"which  they  distributed  for  inheritance"). — Vers.  3,  4.  So  many 
tribes  were  to  receive  their  inheritance,  for  the  two  tribes  and  a  half 
had  already  received  theirs  from  Moses  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
Jordan,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  not  to  receive  any  land  for  an 
inheritance.  According  to  this,  there  seem  to  be  only  eight  tribes 
and  a  half  to  be  provided  for  (2£  + 1  +  8£  =  12) ;  but  there  were 
really  nine  and  a  half,  for  the  sons  of  Joseph  formed  two  tribes  in 
consequence  of  the  adoption  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  by  the 
patriarch  Jacob  (Gen.  xlviii.  5).  But  although  the  Levites  were 
to  have  no  share  in  the  land,  they  were  to  receive  towns  to  dwell 
in,  with  pasture  adjoining  for  their  cattle ;  these  the  other  tribes 
were  to  give  up  to  them  out  of  their  inheritance,  according  to  the 
instructions  in  Num.  xxxv.  1-8  (see  the  notes  upon  this  passage). 

So  far  as  the  division  of  the  land  itself  was  concerned,  it  was  to 
be  distributed  by  lot,  according  to  Num.  xxvi.  52  sqq. ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  distribution  was  carried  out  with  such  special  regard 
to  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  tribes,  that  the  more  numerous 
tribe  received  a  larger  share  of  the  land  than  one  that  was  not  so 
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numerous.  This  could  only  be  accomplished,  however,  by  their 
restricting  the  lot  to  the  discrimination  of  the  relative  situation  of 
the  different  tribes,  and  then  deciding  the  extent  and  boundaries  of 
their  respective  possessions  according  to  the  number  of  families  of 
which  they  were  composed.1  The  casting  of  the  lots  was  probably 
effected,  as  the  Rabbins  assumed,  .by  means  of  two  urns,  one  filled 
with  slips  having  the  names  of  the  tribes  upon  them ;  the  other,  with 
an  equal  number,  representing  separate  divisions  of  the  land :  so  that 
when  one  slip,  with  a  name  upon  it,  was  taken  out  of  one  urn, 
another  slip,  with  a  division  of  the  land  upon  it,  was  taken  from  the 
other.  The  result  of  the  lot  was  accepted  as  the  direct  decree  of 
God ;  "  for  the  lot  was  not  controlled  in  any  way  by  the  opinion, 
or  decision,  or  authority  of  men"  (Calvin).  See  the  fuller  remarks 
at  Num.  xxvi.  56.  In  the  account  of  the  casting  of  the  lots,  the 
first  fact  which  strikes  us  is,  that  after  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Joseph  had  received  their  inheritance,  an  interruption  took  place, 
and  the  camp  was  moved  from  Gilgal  to  Shiloh,  and  the  taber- 
nacle erected  there  (chap,  xviii.  1-9)  ;  after  which  the  other  tribes 
manifested  so  little  desire  to  receive  their  inheritance,  that  Joshua 
reproved  them  for  their  indolence  (chap,  xviii.  3),  and  directed  them 
to  nominate  a  committee  of  twenty-one  from  their  own  number, 
whom  he  sent  out  to  survey  the  land  and  divide  it  into  seven  parts ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  this  had  been  done  that  the  casting  of  the 
lots  was  proceeded  with,  and  each  of  these  seven  tribes  received  its 
inheritance.  The  reason  for  this  interruption  is  not  given ;  and  the 
commentators  have  differed  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  cause  (see 
KeiCs  former  Comm.  on  Joshua,  pp.  347  sqq.).  The  following 
appears  to  be  the  most  probable  supposition.  When  Joshua  received 
the  command  from  the  Lord  to  divide  the  land  among  the  tribes, 
they  made  an  approximative  division  of  the  land  into  nine  or  ten 
parts,  according  to  the  general  idea  of  its  extent  and  principal 
features,  which  they  had  obtained  in  connection  with  the  conquest 

1  "  This  was  the  force  of  the  lot :  there  were  ten  lots  cast  in  Buch  a  manner 
u  to  decide  that  some  were  to  be  next  to  the  Egyptians,  some  to  have  the  sea- 
coasts,  some  to  occupy  the  higher  ground,  and  some  to  settle  in  the  valleys. 
When  this  was  done,  it  remained  for  the  heads  of  the  nation  to  determine  the 
boundaries  of  their  different  territories  according  to.  some  equitable  standard. 
It  was  their  place,  therefore,  to  ascertain  how  many  thousand  heads  there  were 
in  each  tribe,  and  then  to  adjudicate  a  larger  or  smaller  space  according  to  the 
o«  of  the  tribe  n  {Calvin).  Or,  as  Clericus  observes  (Num.  xxvi.  52),  "  the  lot 
seems  to  have  had  respect  to  the  situation  alone,  and  not  to  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory at  all." 
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of  the  country,  and  then  commenced  distributing  it  without  any 
more  minute  survey  or  more  accurate  measurement,  simply  fixing 
the  boundaries  of  those  districts  which  came  out  first  according 
to  the  size  of  the  tribes  upon  whom  the  lots  fell.     As  soon  as  that 
was^ione,  these  tribes  began  to  move  off  into  the  territory  allotted 
to  them,  and  to  take  possession  of  it.     The  exact  delineation  of  the 
boundaries,  however,  could  not  be  effected  at  once,  but  required  a 
longer  time,  and  was  probably  not  finally  settled  till  the  tribe  had 
taken  possession  of  its  land.     In  this  manner  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Ephraim,  and  half  Manasseh  had  received  their  inheritance  one 
after  another.     And  whilst  they  were  engaged  in  taking  possession, 
Shiloh  was  chosen,  no  doubt  in  accordance  with  divine  instructions, 
as  the  place  where  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  permanently  erected ; 
and  there  the  sanctuary  was  set  up,  the  whole  camp,  of  course, 
removing  thither  at  the  same  time.     But  when  the  casting  of  the 
lots  was  about  to  be  continued  for  the  remainder  of  the  tribes,  they 
showed  no  great  desire  for  fixed  abodes,  as  they  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  a  nomad  life,  through  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
desert,  that  they  were  much  more  disposed  to  continue  it,  than  to 
take  possession  of  a  circumscribed  inheritance, — a  task  which  would 
require  more  courage  and  exertion,  on  account  of  the  remaining 
Canaanites,  than  a  life  in  tents,  in  which  they  might  wander  up  and 
down  in  the  land  by  the  side  of  the  Canaanites,  and  supply  their 
wants  from  its  productions,  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  for- 
merly done,  since  the  Canaanites  who  were  left  were  so  weakened  by 
the  war  that  the  Israelites  had  no  occasion  for  a  moment's  anxiety 
about  them,  provided  they  did  not  attempt  to  expel  or  to  extermi- 
nate them.     But  Joshua  could  not  rest  contented  with  this,  if  he 
would  remain  faithful  to  the  charge  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Lord.     He  therefore  reproved  these  tribes  for  their  tardiness, 
and  commanded  them  to  take  steps  for  continuing  the  casting  of 
lots  for  the  land.     But  as  the  tribe  of  Joseph  had  expressed  its 
dissatisfaction  with  the  smallness  of  the  inheritance  allotted  to  it, 
and  by  so  doing  had  manifested  its  cowardice,  which  prevented  it 
from  attacking  the  Canaanites  who  were  still  left  in  the  territory 
that  had  fallen  to  their  lot,  Joshua  may  possibly  have  had  his  eyes 
opened  in  consequence  to  the  fact  that,  if  the  casting  of  lots  was 
continued  in  the  manner  begun,  and  with  nothing  more  than  an 
approximative  definition  of  the  different  portions  of  the  land,  there 
was  a  possibility  of  still  greater  dissatisfaction  arising  among  the 
other  tribes,  since  some  of  them  at  any  rate  would  be  sure  to  receive 
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portions  of  the  land  in  which  the  Canaanites  were  more  numerous 
and  still  stronger  than  in  the  possessions  of  Ephraim.  He  therefore 
gave  orders,  that  before  the  casting  of  lots  was  proceeded  with 
any  further,  the  rest  of  the  land  should  be  carefully  surveyed  and 
divided  into  seven  districts,  and  that  a  statement  of  the  result  should 
be  laid  before  him,  that  these  seven  districts  might  be  divided  by  lot 
among  the  seven  tribes.  This  survey  of  the  land  no  doubt  very 
clearly  showed  that  what  remained,  after  deducting  the  possessions 
of  Judah  and  Joseph,  was  too  small  for  the  remaining  seven  tribes, 
in  proportion  to  what  had  been  already  divided.  Moreover,  it  had 
also  been  discovered  that  Judah's  share  was  larger  than  this  tribe 
required  (chap.  xix.  9).  Consequently  it  was  necessary  that  certain 
partial  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  arrangements  connected 
with  the  first  division.  The  lot  itself  could  not  be  pronounced 
invalid  when  it  had  once  been  cast,  as  its  falling  was  regarded  as 
the  decision  of  God  himself,  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  fresh  division  of  the  whole  land  among  all  the  tribes.  The 
only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  leave  the  two  tribes  in  those 
districts  which  had  fallen  to  them  by  lot  (chap,  xviii.  5),  but  to  take 
certain  parts  of  their  territory  for  the  other  tribes,  which  would 
leave  the  lot  in  all  its  integrity,  as  the  lot  itself  had  not  determined 
either  the  size  or  the  boundaries.  This  will  serve  to  explain  both 
the  interruption  to  the  casting  of  the  lots,  which  had  been  com- 
menced at  Gilgal,  and  also  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  was 
continued  at  Shiloh. 

Vers.  6-15.  Caleb's  Inheritance. — Vers.  6  sqq.  Before  the 
casting  of  the  lots  commenced,  Caleb  came  to  Joshua  along  with 
the  sons  of  Judah,  and  asked  for  the  mountains  of  Hebron  for  his 
possession,  appealing  at  the  same  time  to  the  fact,  that  forty-five 
years  before  Moses  had  promised  it  to  him  on  oath,  because  he  had 
not  discouraged  the  people  and  stirred  them  up  to  rebellion,  as  the 
other  spies  that  were  sent  from  Kadesh  to  Canaan  had  done,  but 
had  faithfully  followed  the  Lord.1    This  occurred  at  Gilgal,  where 

1  The  grounds  upon  which  Knobel  follows  Maurer  and  others  in  affirming 
that  this  account  does  not  belong  to  the  so-called  Elohist,  but  is  merely  a 
fragment  taken  from  the  first  document  of  the  Jehovist,  are  formed  partly 
from  misinterpretations  of  particular  verses  and  partly  from  baseless  assump- 
tions. To  the  former  belongB  the  assertion,  that,  according  to  vers.  8,  12, 
Joshua  was  not  one  of  the  spies  (see  the  remarks  on  ver.  8) ;  to  the  latter  the 
assertion,  that  the  Elohist  does  not  represent  Joshua  as  dividing  the  land,  or 
Caleb  as  receiving  so  large  a  territory  (see  on  the  contrary,  however,  the 
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the  casting  of  the  lots  was  to  take  place.    Caleb  was  not  "  the  head 
of  the  Judahites,"  as  Knobel  maintains,  but  simply  the  head  of  a 
father's  house  of  Judah,  and,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  surname, 
"  the  Kenizzite"  or  descendant  of  Kenaz  ("  the  Kenizziten  here 
and  Num.  xxxii.  12  is  equivalent  to  "son  of  Kenaz/'  ch.  xv.  17, 
and  Judg.  i.  13),  head  of  the  father's  house  which  sprang  from 
Kenaz,  i.e.  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Judahite  family  of  Hezron; 
for  Caleb,  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel  and  father  of  Achzah,  ac- 
cording to  1  Chron.  ii.  42  (cf.  1  Chron.  ii.  49),  was  the  same 
person  as  Caleb  the  descendant  of  Hezron  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
ii.  18.    From  the  surname  "  the  Kenizzite"  we  are  of  course  not 
to  understand  that  Caleb  or  his  father  Jephunneh  is  described  as  a 
descendant  of  the  Canaanitish  tribe  of  Kenizzites  (Gen.  xv.  19) ;  bat 
Kenaz  was  a  descendant  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Perez  and  grandson  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  ii.  5,  18,  25),  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 
Consequently  it  was  not  the  name  of  a  tribe,  but  of  a  person,  and, 
as  we  may  see  from  1  Chron.  iv.  15,  where  one  of  the  sons  of 
Caleb  is  called  Kenaz,  the  name  was  repeated  in  the  family.    The 
sons  of  Judah  who  came  to  Joshua  along  with  Caleb  were  not  the 
Judahites  generally,  therefore,  or  representatives  of  all  the  families 
of  Judah,  but  simply  members  or  representatives  of  the  father's 
house  of  Judah  which  took  its  name  from  Kenaz,  and  of  which 
Caleb  was  the  head  at  that  time.     Caleb  reminded  Joshua  of  the 
word  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  concerning  them  in  Kadesh- 
barnea,  i.e.  of  the  promise  of  God  that  they  should  both  of  them 
enter  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiv.  24,  30),  and  then  proceeded 
to  observe  (ver.  7)  :  il  When  I  was  forty  years  old,  and  was  sent  by 
Moses  as  a  spy  to  Canaan,  I  brought  back  an  answer  as  it  was  in  my 
mind,"  i.e.  according  to  the  best  of  my  convictions,  without  fear  of 
man  or  regard  to  the  favour  of  the  people. — Ver.  8.  Whereas  the 
other  spies  discouraged  the  people  by  exaggerated  reports  concern- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  he  had  followed  the  Lord  with 
perfect  fidelity  (Num.  xiii.  31-33).     He  had  not  been  made  to 
waver  in  his  faithfulness  to  the  Lord  and  His  promises  either  by 
the  evil  reports  which  the  other  spies  had  brought  of  the  land,  or 
by  the  murmuring  and  threats  of  the  excited  crowd  (see  Num.  xiv. 
6-10).     "  My  brethren9*  (ver.  8)  are  the  rest  of  the  spies,  of  course 
with  the  exception  of  Joshua,  to  whom  Caleb  was  speaking.1  VDon, 

exposition  of  ver.  18),  as  well  as  the  enumeration  of  all  kinds  of  words  which 
are  said  to  be  foreign  to  the  Elohistic  document. 

1  That  Joshua  was  not  included  was  evident  from  this  circnmstance  alone, 
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for  toon  (see  Ges.  §  75,  anm.  17,  and  Ewald,  §  142,  a.),  from 
HDD  =  DDD  (see. chap.  H.  11). — Ver.  9.  Jehovah  swore  at  that  time, 
that  the  land  upon  which  his  (Caleb's)  foot  had  trodden  should  be 
an  inheritance  for  him  and  his  sons  for  ever.  This  oath  is  not 
mentioned  in  Num.  xiv.  20  sqq.,  nor  yet  in  Deut.  i.  35,  36,  where 
Moses  repeats  the  account  of  the  whole  occurrence  to  the  people. 
For  the  oath  of  Jehovah  mentioned  in  Num.  xiv.  21,  24,  viz.  that 
none  of  the  murmuring  people  should  see  the  land  of  Canaan,  but 
that  Caleb  alone  should  come  thither  and  his  seed  should  possess  it, 
cannot  be  the  one  referred  to,  as  the  promise  given  to  Caleb  in  this 
oath  does  not  relate  to  thja  possession  of  Hebron  in  particular,  but 
to  the  land  of  Canaan  generally,  "  the  land  which  Jehovah  had 
sworn  to  their  fathers.99  We  must  assume,  therefore,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  what  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xiv.  24,  God  gave  a  special 
promise  to  Caleb,  which  is  passed  over  there,  with  reference  to  the 
possession  of  Hebron  itself,  and  that  Joshua,  who  heard  it  at  the 
time,  is  here  reminded  of  that  promise  by  Caleb.  This  particular 
promise  from  God  was  closely  related  to  the  words  with  which 
Caleb  endeavoured  to  calm  the  minds  of  the  people  when  they  rose 
up  against  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  30),  viz.  by  saying  to  them,  "  We  are 
well  able  to  overcome  it,"  notwithstanding  the  Anakites  who  dwelt 
in  Hebron  and  had  filled  the  other  spies  with  such  great  alarm  on 
account  of  their  gigantic  size.  With  reference  to  this  the  Lord 
had  promised  that  very  land  to  Caleb  for  his  inheritance.  Upon 
this  promise  Caleb  founded  his  request  (vers.  10-12)  that  Joshua 
would  give  him  these  mountains,  of  which  Joshua  had  heard  at 
that  time  that  there  were  Anakites  and  large  fortified  cities  there, 
inasmuch  as,  although  forty-five  years  had  elapsed  since  God  had 
spoken  these  words,  and  he  was  now  eighty-five  years  old,  he  was 
quite  as  strong  as  he  had  been  then.  From  the  words,  "  The  Lord 
hath  kept  me  alive  these  forty-five  years,"  Tlieodoret  justly  infers, 
that  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  was  completed  in  seven 
years,  since  God  spake  these  words  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
year  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  therefore  thirty-eight  years 
before  the  entrance  into  Canaan.     The  clause  'W  ^n  ikw  (ver.  10) 

and  consequently  it  is  a  complete  perversion  on  the  part  of  Knobel  to  argue, 
that  because  the  expression  is  a  general  one,  i.e.  because  Joshua  is  not  expressly 
excepted  by  name,  therefore  he  cannot  have  been  one  of  the  spies,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  words  u concerning  me  and  thee"  in  ver.  6,  are 
sufficient  to  show  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  account  in  Num.  xiii.,  xiv., 
that  Joshua  was  really  one  of  them. 
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is  also  dependent  upon  'W  D*ya"|«  fit :  viz.  "  these  forty~five  yeart 
that  Israel  has  wandered  in  the  desert"  (on  this  use  of  TOK,  see 
Ewala\  §  331,  <?.).     The  expression  is  a  general  one,  and  the  years 
occupied  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  during  which  Israel  had  not 
yet  entered  into  peaceful  possession  of  the  promised  land,  are 
reckoned  as  forming  part  of  the  years  of  wandering  in  the  desert. 
As  another  reason  for  his  request,  Caleb  adds  in  ver.  11 :  "  I  am 
still  as  strong  to-day  as  at  that  time ;  as  my  strength  was  then,  so  w 
it  now  for  war,  and  to  go  out  and  in"  (see  Num.  xxvii.  17). — Ver. 
12.  "  The  mountain,"  according  to  the  context,  is  the  mountainous 
region  of  Hebron,  where  the  spies  had  seen  the  Anakites  (Nam. 
xiii.  22,  28).     The  two  clauses,  in  ver.  12,  beginning  with  *3  are 
not  to  be  construed  as  subordinate  to  one  another,  but  are  co- 
ordinate clauses,  and  contain  two  distinct  motives  in  support  of  his 
petition  :  viz.  "for  thou  heardest  in  that  day"  sc.  what  Jehovah  said 
to  me  then,  and  also  "for  (because)  the  Anakites  are  there ;"  .  .  . 
"perhaps  Jehovah  is  with  me  (^K  for  VM,  see  Ges.  §  103,  1,  anm. 
1,  and  Ewaldy  §  264,  6.),  and  I  root  them  out"  (vid.  chap.  xv.  14). 
The  word  "perhaps"  does  not  express  a  doubt,  but  a  hope  or 
desire,  or  else,  as  Masius  says,  "  hope  mixed  with  difficulty ;  and 
whilst  the  difficulty  detracts  from  the  value,  the  hope  stimulates 
the  desire  for  the  gift." — Ver.  13.  Then  Joshua  blessed  Caleb,  i.e. 
implored  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  undertaking,  and  gave  him 
Hebron  for  an  inheritance.     Hebron  is  mentioned  as  the  chief 
city,  to  which  the  surrounding  country  belonged ;  for  Caleb  had 
asked  for  the  mountains  (ver.  9),  t.*.  the  mountainous  country  with 
and  around   Hebron,  which  included,  for  example,  the  fortified 
town  of  Debir  also  (chap.  xv.  15). — Ver.  14.  This  inheritance,  the 
historian  adds,  was  awarded  to  Caleb  because  he  had  followed  the 
God  of  Israel  with  such  fidelity. — In  ver.  15  there  follows  another 
notice  of  the  earlier  name  of  Hebron  (see  at  Gen.  xxiii.  2).    The 
expression  D*3B?  (before),  like  the  words  "  to  this  day,"  applies  to 
the  time  when  the  book  was  composed,  at  which  time  the  name 
Kirjath-arba  had  long  since  fallen  into  disuse;  so  that  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  name  Hebron  was  not  so  old  as  the  name 
Kirjath-arba,  which  was  given  to  Hebron  for  the  first  time  when 
it  was  taken  by  Arba,  "  the  great  man  among  the  Anakites/'  t.e. 
the  strongest  and  most  renowned  of  the  Anakites  (vid.  chap.  xv. 
13).     The  remark,  " and  the  land  Iiad  rest  from  war"  is  repeated 
again  at  the  close  of  this  account  from  chap.  xi.  23,  to  show  that 
although  there  were  Anakites  still  dwelling  in  Hebron  whom  Caleb 
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hoped  to  exterminate,  the  work  of  distributing  the  land  by  lot  was 
not  delayed  in  consequence,  but  was  carried  out  in  perfect  peace. 

INHERITANCE  OF  THE  TRIBE  OF  JUDAH. — CHAP.  XV. 

Under  the  superintending  providence  of  God,  the  inheritance 
which  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  by  lot  was  in  the  southern  part  of 
Canaan,  where  Caleb  had  already  received  his  inheritance,  so  that 
he  was  not  separated  from  his  tribe.  The  inheritance  of  Judah  is 
first  of  all  described  according  to  its  boundaries  (vers.  1-12) ;  then 
for  the  sake  of  completeness  it  is  stated  once  more  with  regard  to 
Caleb,  that  he  received  Kirjath-arba  for  his  inheritance,  and  took 
possession  of  it  by  expelling  the  Anakites  and  conquering  Debir 
(vers.  13-20) ;  and  after  this  a  list  is  given  of  the  towns  in  the 
different  parts  (vers.  21-63). 

Vers.  1-12. — Boundaries  of  the  inheritance  of  the  tnbe  of  Judah. 
— Ver.  1.  Its  situation  in  the  land.  "  And  there  was  (i.e.  fell,  or 
came  out ;  cf.  chap.  xvi.  1,  xix.  1)  the  lot  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  accord- 
ing to  its  families  to  the  frontier  of  Edom  (see  at  Num.  xxxiv.  3),  to 
the  desert  of  Zin  southward,  against  the  extreme  south"  (lit.  from  the 
end  or  extremity  of  the  south),  i.e.  its  inheritance  fell  to  it,  so  that 
it  reached  to  the  territory  of  Edom  and  the  desert  of  Zin,  in  which 
Eadesh  was  situated  (see  at  Num.  xiii.  21),  on  the  extreme  south 
of  Canaan. — Vers.  2-4.  The  southern  boundary.  This  was  also 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel  generally,  and  coin- 
cided with  the  southern  boundary  of  Canaan  as  described  in  Num. 
xxxiv.  3-5.  It  went  out  "from  the  end  of  the  salt  sea,  namely, 
from  the  tongue  which  turneth  to  the  south,"  i.e.  from  the  southern 
point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  now  a  salt  marsh. — Vers.  3,  4. 
Thence  it  proceeded  "  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  ascent  of 
Akrabbim"  i.e.  the  row  of  lofty  whitish  cliffs  which  intersects  the 
Arabah  about  eight  miles  below  the  Dead  Sea  (see  at  Num. 
xxxiv.  4),  " and  passed  across  to  Zin"  i.e.  the  Wady  Murreh  (see 
at  Num.  xiiL  21),  " and  went  up  to  the  south  of  Kadesh-barnea" 
ie.  by  Ain  Kudes  (see  at  Num.  xx.  16),  "and  passed  over  to 
Hezron,  and  went  up  to  Adar9  and  turned  to  Karkaa,  and  went  over 
to  Azmon,  and  went  out  into  the  brook  of  Egypt"  i.e.  the  Wady  el 
Arish.  On  the  probable  situation  of  Hezron,  Adar,  Karkaa,  and 
Azmon,  see  at  Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5.  "And  the  outgoings  of  the  boun- 
dary were  to  the  sea"  (the  Mediterranean).  The  Wady  el  Arish,  a 
marked  boundary,  takes  first  of  all  a  northerly  and  then  a  north- 
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westerly  course,  and  opens  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (see  Pent 
yol.  ii.  p.  58).  n'?  in  the  singular  before  the  subject  in  the  plural 
must  not  be  interfered  with  (see  Ewald,  §  316,  a.). — The  words 
"  this  shall  be  your  south  coast "  point  back  to  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Canaan  as  laid  down  in  Num.  xxxiv.  2  sqq.,  and  show  that 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  tribe-territory  of  Judah  was  also  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  land  to  be  taken  by  Israel. — Ver.  5a. 
"  The  eastern  boundary  was  the  salt  sea  to  the  end  of  the  Jordan? 
i.e.  the  Dead  Sea,  in  all  its  length  up  to  the  point  where  the  Jordan 
entered  it. 

In  vers.  5  J-ll  we  have  a  description  of  the  northern  boundary, 
which  is  repeated  in  chap,  xviii.  15-19  as  the  southern  boundary 
of  Benjamin,  though  in  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  from  west 
to  east.  It  started  "from  the  tongue  of  the  (salt)  sea,  the  end  (ue. 
the  mouth)  of  the  Jordan^  and  went  up  to  Beth-hagla? — a  border 
town  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which  was  afterwards  allotted 
to  the  latter  (chap,  xviii.  19,  21),  the  present  Ain  Hajla,  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  to  the  south-east  of  Riha  (Jericho),  and  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  from  the  Jordan  (see  at  Gen.  1.  11,  note), — "and 
went  over  to  the  north  side  of  Beth-arabah"  a  town  in  the  desert  of 
Judah  (ver.  61),  afterwards  assigned  to  Benjamin  (chap,  xviii.  22), 
and  called  Ha-arabah  in  chap,  xviii.  18,  about  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  to  the  south-west  of  Ain  Hajla,  in  4  "  level  and  barren 
steppe "  (Seeteen,  R.  ii.  p.  302),  with  which  the  name  very  well 
agrees  (see  also  Rob.  Pal.  ii.  pp.  268  sqq.).  "  And  the  border  went 
up  to  the  stone  of  BoJian,  the  son  of  Reuben."  The  expression 
"  went-  up "  shows  that  the  stone  of  Rohan  must  have  been  on 
higher  ground,  i.e.  near  the  western  mountains,  though  the  opposite 
expression  "  went  down"  in  chap,  xviii.  17  shows  that  it  must  have 
been  by  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  not  upon  the  top.  According 
to  chap,  xviii.  18,  19,  the  border  went  over  from  the  stone  of 
Bohan  in  an  easterly  direction  "  to  the  shoulder  over  against  (Beth) 
Arabah  northwards^  and  went  down  to  (Beth)  Arabah,  and  then 
went  over  to  the  shoulder  of  Beth-hagla  northwards?  ue.  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain  ridge  of  Beth-arabah  and  Beth-hagla. 
This  ridge  is  "  the  chain  of  hills  or  downs  which  runs  from  Kasr 
Hajla  towards  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is 
called  Katar  Hhadije,  i.e.  a  row  of  camels  harnessed  together." — 
Ver.  7.  The  boundary  ascended  still  farther  to  Debir  from  the 
valley  of  Achor.  Debir  is  no  doubt  to  be  sought  for  by  the  Wady 
Daber,  which  runs  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  Dead  Sea 
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to  the  south  of  Kasr  Hajla,  possibly  not  far  from  the  rocky  grotto 
called  Choret  ed  Daber,  between  the  Wady  es  Sidr  and  the  Khan 
Cliadrur  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  about  half-way 
between  the  two.  On  the  valley  of  Achor  see  at  chap.  vii.  24. 
Then  "it  turned  northwards  to  Gilgal,  opposite  to  the  ascent  of 
Adummim  south  of  the  brook."  Gilgal,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded, as  it  is  by  Knobel,  with  the  first  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan,  viz.  the  Gilgal  between  Jericho  and  the 
Jordan,  is  called  Geliloth  in  chap,  xviii.  17.  The  situation  of  this 
place,  which  is  only  mentioned  again  in  Judg.  iii.  19,  and  was 
certainly  not  a  town,  probably  only  a  village  or  farm,  is  defined 
more  precisely  by  the  clause  "  opposite  to  the  ascent  of  Adummim." 
Maaleh  Adummim,  which  is  correctly  explained  in  the  Onom.  (s.  v. 
Adommim)  as  avdfJaai?  irvpfav,  ascensus  rufforum,  "  was  formerly 
a  small  villa,  but  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  which  is  called  even  to 
the  present  day  Maledomim — on  the  road  from  JElia  to  Jericho " 
(Toller).  It  is  mentioned  by  ancient  travellers  as  an  inn  called  a 
terra  ruff  a,  i.e.  "the  red  earth ;"  terra  rosso,  or  "the  red  house/' 
By  later  travellers  it  is  described  as  a  small  place  named  Adomim, 
being  still  called  "  the  red  field,  because  this  is  the  colour  of  the 
ground ;  with  a  large  square  building  like  a  monastery  still  stand* 
ing  there,  which  was  in  fact  at  one  time  a  fortified  monastery, 
though  it  is  deserted  now"  (Arvieux,  Merk.  Nachr.  ii.  p.  154).  It 
is  the  present  ruin  of  Kalaat  el  Dem,  to  the  north  of  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  or  Kalaat  ed  Domm,  near  the  Khan  Chadrur. 
Gilgal,  or  Geliloth  (circle),  was  probably  the  "  small  round  valley  " 
or  " field  of  Adommim"  of  which  Pococke  speaks  as  being  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  deserted  inn  was  standing  (viz.  ed 
Domm;  see  Pococke,  Reise  ins  Morgenland,  ii.  p.  46).  The  valley 
(nachal,  rendered  river)  to  the  south  of  which  Gilgal  or  the  ascent 
of  Adummim  lay,  and  which  was  therefore  to  the  north  of  these 
places,  may  possibly  be  the  Wady  Kelt,  or  the  brook  of  Jericho  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  as  we  have  only  to  go  a  quarter  or  half 
an  hour  to  the  east  of  Khan  Chadrur,  when  a  wide  and  splendid 
prospect  opens  towards  the  south  across  the  Wady  Kelt  as  far  as 
Taiyibeh ;  and  according  to  Van  de  Velde's  map,  a  brook-valley  runs 
in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  Wady  Kelt  on  the  north-east  of 
Kalaat  ed  Dem.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  reference  is  to 
some  other  valley,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  boundary  then  passed  over  to  the  water  of  En 
Shemesh  (sun-fountain),  i.e.  the  present  Apostle's  Well,  Ain  el  Hodh 
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or  Bir  el  Khot}  below  Bethany,  and  on  the  road  to  Jericho  (Tobler, 
Topogr.  v.  Jerus.  ii.  pp.  398, '400;  Van  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  310), 
and  then  ran  ont  at  the  fountain  of  Rogel  (the  spies),  the  present 
deep  and  copious  fountain  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  Jerusalem,  below  the  junction  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
and  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  or  Kedron  valley  (see  Rob.  Pal.  i. 
p.  491,  and  Tobler,  Topogr.  v.  Jerus.  ii.  pp.  50  sqq.). — Ver.  8.  It 
then  went  up  into  the  more  elevated  valley  of  Ben-hinnom9  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Jebusite  town,  i.e.  Jerusalem  (see  at  chap.  x.  1), 
and  still  farther  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  which  rises  on  the 
west  of  the  valley  of  Ben-hinnom,  and  at  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  plain  of  Bepkaim  towards  the  north.  The  valley  of  Ben-hin- 
nom,  or  Bne-hinnom  (the  son  or  sons  of  Hinnom),  on  the  south  side 
of  Mount  Zion,  a  place  which  was  notorious  from  the  time  of  Ahaz 
as  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Moloch  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10 ;  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6 ;  Jer.  vii.  31,  etc.),  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a  man  who  had  possessions  there,  but  of  whom 
nothing  further  is  known  (see  Robinson,  Pal.  i.  pp.  402  sqq.).  The 
plain  of  Rephaim  (LXX.  777  'Patfxielv,  in  2  Sam.  v.  18,  22,  xxiii.  13 
tcoi\h<;  t&v  Tltoikov))  probably  named  after  the  gigantic  race  of 
Rephaim,  and  mentioned  several  times  in  2  Sam.  as  a  battle-field,  is 
on  the  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  separated  from  the  edge  of  the 
valley  of  Ben-hinnom  by  a  small  ridge  of  rock.  It  runs  south- 
wards to  Mar  Elias,  is  an  hour  long,  half  an  hour  broad,  and  was 
very  fertile  (Isa.  xvii.  5) ;  in  fact,  even  to  the  present  day  it  is  care- 
fully cultivated  (see  Rob.  Pal.  i.  p.  323 ;  Tobler,  Topogr.  v.  Jerus. 
ii.  pp.  401  sqq.).  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountain  ridge 
already  mentioned,  which  curves  westwards  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road  to  Jaffa.  This  mountain  ridge,  or  one  of  the  peaks,  is  "  the 
mountain  on  the  west  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,"  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  plain  referred  to. — Ver.  9.  From  this  mountain  height  the 
boundary  turned  to  the  fountain  of  the  waters  of  Nephtoah,  uen 
according  to  Van  de  Velde*  s  Mem.  p.  336,  the  present  village  of 
Liftah  (nun  and  lamed  being  interchanged,  according  to  a  well- 
known  law),  an  hour  to  the  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  where  there 
is  a  copious  spring,  called  by  the  name  of  Samuel,  which  not  only 
supplies  large  basons,  but  waters  a  succession  of  blooming  gardens 
(Tobler,  Topogr.  v.  Jerus.  ii.  pp.  758  sqq. ;  Dieterici,  Reisebilder,  ii. 
pp.  221-2).  It  then  "went  out  to  the  towns  of  Mount  Ephraim? 
which  is  not  mentioned  again,  but  was  probably  the  steep  and  lofty 
mountain  ridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina  (Tere- 
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binth  valley),  upon  which  Kulonia,  a  place  which  the  road  to  Joppa 
passes,  Kastal  on  a  lofty  peak  of  the  mountain,  the  fortress  of 
Milane,  Soba,  and  other  places  stand  (Seeteen,  R.  ii.  pp.  64,  65; 
Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  158).  The  boundary  then  ran  to  Baala,  i.e. 
Kirjath-jearim,  the  modern  Kureyet  el  Enab,  three  hours  to  the 
north-west  of  Jerusalem  (see  at  chap.  ix.  17). — Ver.  10.  From  this 
point  "  the  boundary  (which  had  hitherto  gone  in  a  north-westerly 
direction)  turned  westwards  to  Mount  Seir,  and  went  out  to  the 
shoulder  northwards  (i.e.  to  the  northern  side)  of  Har-jearim,  that 
is  Chesalon,  and  went  down  to  Beth-shemesh,  and  passed  over  to 
Timnah."  Mount  Seir  is  the  ridge  of  rock  to  the  south-west  of 
Kureyet  el  Enab,  a  lofty  ridge  composed  of  rugged  peaks,  with  a 
wild  and  desolate  appearance,  upon  which  Saris  and  Mishir  are 
situated  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  155).  Chesahn  is  the  present  Kesla 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  an  elevated  point  of  the  lofty  ridge 
between  Wady  Ghurdb  and  Ismail,  south-west  of  Kureyet  el  Enab 
(Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  154).  Beih-shemesh  (i.e.  sun-house),  a  priests' 
city  in  the  territory  of  Judah  (chap.  xxi.  16 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  44),  is 
the  same  as  Ir-shemesh  (chap.  xix.  41),  a  place  on  the  border  of 
Dan,  where  the  ark  was  deposited  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vi. 
9  sqq.),  and  where  Amaziah  was  slain  by  Joash  (2  Kings  xiv.  11, 
12;  2  Chron.  xxv.  21).  It  was  conquered  by  the  Philistines  in  the 
time  of  Abaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  According  to  the  Onom.  it 
was  ten  Roman  miles,  i.e.  four  hours,  from  Eleutheropolis  towards 
Nicopolis.  It  is  the  present  Ain  Shems>  upon  a  plateau  in  a  splen- 
did situation,  two  hours  and  a  half  to  the  south-west  of  Kesla  (Rob. 
Pal.  iii.  p.  17 ;  Bibl.  Res.  p.  153).  Ttmnah,  or  Timnatah,  belonged 
to  Dan  (chap.  xix.  43) ;  and  it  was  thence  that  Samson  fetched  his 
wife  (Judg.  xiv.  1  sqq.).  It  is  the  present  Tibneh,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  the  west  of  Ain  Shems  (Rob.  Pal.  i.  p.  344). — Ver. 
11.  Thence  "the  border  went  out  towards  the  north-west  to  the 
shoulder  of  Ekron  (Aldr :  see  at  chap.  xiii.  3),  then  bent  to  Shichron, 
passed  over  to  Mount  Baalah,  and  went  out  to  Jabneel"  Shichron 
13  possibly  Sugheir,  an  hour  to  the  south-west  of  Jebna  (Knobel). 
But  if  this  is  correct,  the  mountain  of  Baalah  cannot  be  the  short 
range  of  hills  to  the  west  of  Akir  which  runs  almost  parallel  with 
the  coast  (Rob.  Pal.  iii.  p.  21),  as  Knobel  supposes;  but  must  be  a 
mountain  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  Surar,  since  the  boundary 
had  already  crossed  this  wady  between  Ekron  and  Shichron. 
Jabneel  is  the  Philistine  town  of  Jabneh,  the  walls  of  which  were 
demolished  by  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6),  a  place  frequently  men- 
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tioned  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  as  well  as  by  Josephus  under  the 
name  of  Jamnia.  It  still  exists  as  a  good-sized  village,  under  the 
name  of  ITebnah,  upon  a  small  eminence  on  the  western  side  of 
Nahr  Rubin,  four  hours  to  the  south  of  Joppa,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  from  the  sea  (Rob.  Pal.  iii.  p.  22).  From  Jabneh  the  boun- 
dary went  out  to  the  (Mediterranean)  Sea,  probably  along  the 
course  of  the  great  valley,  i.e.  the  Nahr  Rubin,  as  Robinson  supposes 
(Pal.  ii.  p.  343).  The  western  boundary  was  the  Great  Sea,  ue. 
the  Mediterranean. 

Vers.  13-19.  The  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  inheritance, 
which  Caleb  asked  for  and  received  before  the  lots  were  cast  for 
the  land  (chap.  xiv.  6-15),  by  the  extermination  of  the  Anakites 
from  Hebron,  and  the  capture  of  the  fortified  town  of  Debir,  is 
repeated  with  very  slight  differences  in  Judg.  i.  10-15,  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  different  conflicts  in  which  the  separate  tribes 
engaged  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  in  order  to  secure  actual  pos- 
session of  the  inheritance  which  had  fallen  to  them  by  lot,  and  is 
neither  copied  from  our  book  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judges, 
nor  taken  from  Judges  by  the  author  of  Joshua ;  but  both  of  them 
have  drawn  it  from  one  common  source,  upon  which  the  accounts 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  contained  in  the  book  of  Joshua  are  gene- 
rally founded. — Ver.  13.  As  an  introduction  to  the  account  of  the 
conquest  of  Hebron  and  Debir,  the  fact  that  they  gave  Caleb  his 
portion  among  the  sons  of  Judah,  namely  Hebron,  is  first  of  all 
repeated  from  chap.  xiv.  13.  ?na  impers.,  they  gave,  i.e.  Joshua 
(chap.  xiv.  13).  The  words  "  according  to  the  command  of  Jehovah 
to  Joshua"  are  to  be  explained  from  chap.  xiv.  9-12,  according  to 
which  Jehovah  had  promised,  in  the  hearing  of  Joshua,  to  give 
Caleb  possession  of  the  mountains  of  Hebron,  even  when  they 
were  at  Kadesh  (chap.  xiv.  12).  The  "  father  of  Anak"  is  the 
tribe  father  of  the  family  of  Anakites  in  Hebron,  from  whom  this 
town  received  the  name  of  Kirjathrarba ;  see  at  Num.  xiii.  22  and 
Gen.  xxiii.  2. — Ver.  14.  Thence,  i.e.  out  of  Hebron,  Caleb  drove 
(Bn1?,  i.e.  rooted  out :  cf .  UP,  Judg.  i.  10)  the  three  sons  of  Anak, 
i.e.  families  of  the  Anakites,  whom  the  spies  that  were  sent  out 
from  Kadesh  had  already  found  there  (Num.  xiii.  22).  Instead  of 
Caleb,  we  find  the  sons  of  Judah  (Judaeans)  generally  mentioned 
in  Judg.  i.  10  as  the  persons  who  drove  out  the  Anakites,  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  history  in  that  book,  to  describe  the  conflicts  in 
which  the  several  tribes  engaged  with  the  Canaanites.  But  the 
one  does  not  preclude  the  other.     Caleb  did  not  take  Hebron  as  an 
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individual,  bat  as  the  head  of  a  family  of  Judseans,  and  with  their 
assistance.  Nor  is  there  any  discrepancy  between  this  account  and 
the  fact  stated  in  chap.  xi.  21,  22,  that  Joshua  had  already  con- 
quered Hebron,  Debir,  and  all  the  towns  of  that  neighbourhood, 
and  had  driven  out  the  Anakites  from  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
and  forced  them  back  into  the  towns  of  the  Philistines,  as  Knobel 
fancies.  For  that  expulsion  did  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
Anakites  and  Canaanites  returning  to  their  former  abodes,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  towns  again,  when  the  Israelitish  army  had 
withdrawn  and  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  the  Canaanites  of  the 
north ;  so  that  when  the  different  tribes  were  about  to  settle  in  the 
towns  and  districts  allotted  to  them,  they  were  obliged  to  proceed 
once  more  to  drive  out  or  exterminate  the  Anakites  and  Canaanites 
who  had  forced  their  way  in  again  (see  the  remarks  on  chap.  x.  38, 
39,  p.  117,  note). — Vers.  15,  16.  From  Hebron  Caleb  went  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Debir,  to  the  south  of  Hebron.  This  town, 
which  has  not  yet  been  discovered  (see  at  chap.  x.  38),  must  have 
been  very  strong  and  hard  to  conquer ;  for  Caleb  offered  a  prize  to 
the  conqueror,  promising  to  give  his  daughter  Achzah  for  a  wife 
to  any  one  that  should  take  it,  just  as  Saul  afterwards  promised  to 
give  his  daughter  to  the  conqueror  of  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25,  xviii. 
17). — Ver.  17.  Othniel  took  the  town  and  received  the  promised 
prize.  Othniel,  according  to  Judg.  iii.  9  the  first  judge  of  the 
Israelites  after  Joshua's  death,  is  called  3?3  'nK  tip  J3,  i.e.  either 
"the  son  of  Kenaz  (and)  brother  of  Caleb,"  or  "  the  son  of  Kenaz 
the  brother  of  Caleb."  The  second  rendering  is  quite  admissible 
(comp.  2  Sam.  xiii.  3,  32,  with  1  Chron.  ii.  13),  but  the  former  is 
the  more  usual ;  and  for  this  the  Masorites  have  decided,  since  they 
have  separated  achi  Caleb  from  ben-Kenaz  by  a  tiphchah.  And  this 
is  the  correct  one,  as  "  the  son  of  Kenaz"  is  equivalent  to  "  the 
Kenizzite"  (chap.  xiv.  6).  According  to  Judg.  i.  13  and  iii.  9, 
Othniel  was  Caleb's  younger  brother.  Caleb  gave  him  his  daughter 
for  a  wife,  as  marriage  with  a  brother's  daughter  was  not  forbidden 
in  the  law  (see  my  Bibl.  Archaol.  ii.  §  107,  note  14).— Vers.  18,  19. 
When  Achzah  had  become  his  wife  ("  as  she  came"  i.e.  on  her 
coming  to  Othniel,  to  live  with  him  as  wife),  she  urged  him  to  ask 
her  father  for  a  field.  "  A  field :"  in  Judg.  i.  14  we  find  "  the 
field,"  as  the  writer  had  the  particular  field  in  his  mind.  This  was 
not  "  the  field  belonging  to  the  town  of  Debir"  (Knobel),  for 
Othniel  had  no  need  to  ask  for  this,  as  it  naturally  went  with  the 
town,  but  a  piece  of  land  that  could  be  cultivated,  or,  as  is  shown 
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in  what  follows,  one  that  was  not  deficient  in  springs  of  water. 
What  Othniel  did  is  not  stated,  but  only  what  Achzah  did  to  attain 
her  end,  possibly  because  her  husband  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  present  the  request  to  her  father.  She  sprang  from  the  ass  upon 
which  she  had  ridden  when  her  father  brought  her  to  Othniel.  TOY, 
which  only  occurs  again  in  Judg.  iv.  21,  and  in  the  parallel  passage, 
Judg.  i.  14,  is  hardly  connected  with  #>¥,  to  be  lowly  or  humble 
(Ges.);  the  primary  meaning  is  rather  that  suggested  by  Fiirsty 
to  force  one's  self,  to  press  away,  or  further;  and  hence  in  this 
case  the  meaning  is,  to  spring  down  quickly  from  the  animal  she 
had  ridden,  like  7B3  in  Gen.  xxiv.  64.  Alighting  from  an  animal  was 
a  special  sign  of  reverence,  from  which  Caleb  inferred  that  his 
daughter  had  some  particular  request  to  make  of  him,  and  there- 
fore asked  her  what  she  wanted :  "  What  is  to  thee  t"  or,  "  What  wilt 
thou  ?"  She  then  asked  him  for  a  blessing  (as  in  2  Kings  v.  15) ; 
"■for"  she  added,  u  thou  hast  given  me  into  barren  land"  3J|n  fw 
(rendered  a  south  land)  is  accus.  loci;  so  that  negeb  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  proper  name,  signifying  the  southernmost  district  of 
Canaan  (as  in  ver.  21,  etc.),  but  as  an  appellative,  "  the  dry  or  arid 
land,"  as  in  Ps.  cxxvi.  4.  "  Give  me  springe  of  water"  ue,  a  piece  of 
land  with  springs  of  water  in  it.  Caleb  then  gave  her  the  "  upper 
springs  and  lower  springs :"  this  was  the  name  given  to  a  tract  of 
land  in  which  there  were  springs  on  both  the  higher  and  lower 
ground.  It  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Debir,  though,  like  the  town  itself,  it  has  not  yet  been  found. — 
Ver.  20  contains  the  closing  formula  to  vers.  1-19,  t.e.  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  territory  of  Judah  by  its  boundaries  (yid.  chap, 
xviii.  20). 

In  vers.  21-63  there  follows  a  list  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  arranged  in  the  four  districts  into  which  the  land  was 
divided,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  viz.  the  south-land 
(negeb),  the  lowland  (shephelah)  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
mountains,  and  the  desert  of  Judah. 

Vers.  21-32.  The  towns  in  the  south  land. — Negeb  (south-land) 
was  the  name  given  to  the  southernmost  district  of  Canaan  in  its 
full  extent,  from  the  Arabah,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
right  across  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the 
southern  border  of  Canaan,  as  described  in  vers.  2-4,  as  far  north 
as  Wady  Sheriah,  below  Gaza,  on  the  western  side,  and  up  to  the 
mountains  and  desert  of  Judah  on  the  east,  stretching  across  the 
wadys  of  es  Seba,  Milh,  and  Ehdeib,  above  which  that  part  of 
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Palestine  commences  where  rain  is  more  abundant,  and  to  which, 
as  we  have  already  observed  at  Nam.  xiii.  17,  the  Negeb  formed  a 
kind  of  intermediate  link  between  the  fertile  land  and  the  desert. 
It  was  a  line  of  steppe-land,  with  certam*^iatches  here  and  there 
that  admitted  of  cultivation,  but  in  which  tracts  of  heath  prevailed, 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  grass  and  bushes,  where  only  grazing 
could  be  carried  on  with  any  success.  The  term  which  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  employ  for  Negeb  in  the  Onom.  is  Daromas,  but  they 
carry  it  farther  northwards  than  the  Negeb  of  the  Old  Testament 
(see  Relandy  Pal.  111.  pp.  185  sqq.).  The  numerous  towns  mentioned 
in  vers.  21-32  as  standing  in  the  Negeb,  may  none  of  them  have 
been  large  or  of  any  importance.  In  the  list  before  us  we  find  that, 
as  a  rule,  several  names  are  closely  connected  together  by  the  copula 
tar,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  may  be  divided  into  four  separate 
groups  of  towns. 

Vers.  21-23.  First  group  of  nine  places. — Ver.  21.  The  towns 
"from"  i.e.  at  "  the  end  of  the  tribe-territory  of  Judah9  towards  the 
territory  of  Edom"  Kabzeel :  the  home  of  the  hero  Benaiah  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20),  probably  identical  with  Jekabzeel,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Neh.  xi.  25  in  connection  with  Dibon,  but  has  not  been  discovered. 
This  also  applies  to  Eder  and  Jagur. — Ver.  22.  Kinah :  also  un- 
known. Knobel  connects  it  with  the  town  of  the  Kenites,  who 
settled  in  the  domain  of  Arad,  but  this  is  hardly  correct ;  for  with 
the  exception  of  Judg.  i.  16,  where  the  Kenites  are  said  to  have 
settled  in  the  south  of  Arad,  though  not  till  after  the  division  of  the 
land,  the  Kenites  are  always  found  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Negeb  (1  Sam.  xv.  6,  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  29),  whereas  Kinah  is  un- 
questionably to  be  looked  for  in  the  east.  Dimonah,  probably  the 
same  as  Dibon  (Neh.  xi.  25) ;  possibly  the  ruins  of  el  Dheib,  on  the 
sooth  side  of  the  wady  of  the  same  name,  to  the  north-east  of 
Arad  (V.  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  252),  although  Robinson  (Pal.  ii.  p.  473) 
writes  the  name  Ehdeib.  Adadah  is  quite  unknown. — Ver.  23. 
Kedeshy  possibly  Kadesh-barnea  (ver.  3).  Hazor  might  then  be 
Hezron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh-barnea  (ver.  3).  Ithnan 
is  unknown. 

Vers.  24,  25.  Second  group  of  five  or  six  places. — Of  these, 
Ziph  and  Telem  are  not  met  with  again,  unless  Telem  is  the  same 
as  Telaim,  where  Saul  mustered  his  army  to  go  against  the 
Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  4).  Their  situation  is  unknown.  There 
was  another  Ziph  upon  the  mountains  (see  ver.  55).  Knobel  sup- 
poses the  one  mentioned  here  to  be  the  ruins  of  Kuseifeh,  to  the 
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south-west  of  Arad  {Rob.  Pal.  ii.  p.  620).  Ziph  would  then  be 
contracted  from  Ceziph ;  but  the  contraction  of  Achzib  (chap.  xix. 
29)  into  Zib  does  not  present  a  corresponding  analogy,  as  in  that 
case  the  abbreviated  form'  is  the  later  one,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
Ziph  a  lengthening  of  the  name  must  have  taken  place  bj  the 
addition  of  a  K  BealotJi,  probably  the  same  as  the  Simeonitish 
Baaloth-beer  (chap.  xix.  8),  which  is  called  Baal  simply  in  1  Chron. 
iv.  33,  and  which  was  also  called  Ramath-negeb  (chap.  xix.  8)  and 
Ramoth-negeb  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  It  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
Baalath)  however  (chap.  xix.  45 ;  1  Kings  ix.  18),  as  V.  d e  Velde 
supposes  (Reise,  ii.  pp.  151-2).  Knobel  fancies  it  may  be  the 
ridge  and  place  called  Kubbet  el  Haul,  between  Milh  and  Kurnub 
(Rob.  ii.  p.  617)  ;  but  Baul  and  Baal  are  very  different.  Hazor 
Hadatta  (Chazor  Chadathah),  i.e.  new  Hazor,  might  be  the  ruins 
of  el  Hudhaira  on  the  south  of  Jebel  Khulil  (Rob.  Appendix). 
Kenoth  was  supposed  by  Robinson  (Pal.  ii.  p.  472,  and  Appendix) 
to  be  the  ruins  of  el  Kuryetein,  on  the  north-east  of  Arad  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  with  this  V.  de  Velde  agrees.  Reland 
(Pal.  p.  708)  connects  the  following  word  Hezron  with  Kenoth,  so 
as  to  read  Kenoth-hezron,  i.e.  Hezron's  towns,  also  called  Hazor. 
This  is  favoured  by  the  Sept.  and  Syriac,  in  which  the  two  words 
are  linked  together  to  form  one  name,  and  probably  by  the  Chaldee 
as  well,  also  by  the  absence  of  the  copula  vav  (and)  before  Hezron, 
which  is  not  omitted  anywhere  else  throughout  this  section,  except 
at  the  beginning  of  the  different  groups  of  towns,  as,  for  example, 
before  Ziph  in  ver.  24,  and  Amam  in  ver.  26,  and  therefore 
ought  to  stand  before  Hezron  if  it  is  an  independent  town.  The 
Masoretic  pointing  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
contrary. 

Vers.  26-28.  Third  group  of  nine  towns. — Ver.  26.  Amam  is 
not  mentioned  again,  and  is  quite  unknown.  Shema,  which  is 
called  Sheba  in  chap.  xix.  2,  and  is  mentioned  among  the  towns  of 
the  Simeonites  between  Beersheba  and  Moladah,  is  supposed  by 
Knobel  to  be  the  ruins  of  Sadwe  (Sateen)  between  Milh  and  Beer- 
sheba (see  V.  de  Velde,  ii.  p.  148).  Molada,  which  was  given  to  the 
Simeonites  (chap.  xix.  2 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  28)  and  was  still  inhabited 
by  Jews  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  26),  was  the  later  MaKa&a, 
an  Idumsan  fortress  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii.  6,  2),  which  Eu&ebitis 
and  Jerome  describe  as  being  twenty  Roman  miles,  i.e.  eight  hours, 
to  the  south  of  Hebron  on  the  road  to  Aila  (Elath).  It  has  been 
identified  by  Robinson  (Pal.  ii.  p.  621)  in  the  ruins  of  el  Milh,  by 
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the  Wady  Malath  or  Mdlahh. — Ver.  27.  Hazar-gaddah,  Heshmon, 
and  Beth~palet  have  not  yet  been  identified.  The  last  of  the  three 
is  mentioned  again  in  Neh.  xi.  26,  by  the  side  of  Molada,  as  still 
inhabited  by  Judseans. — Ver.  28.  Hazar-shual,  i.e.  fox-court,  which 
was  assigned  to  the  Simeonites  (chap.  xix.  3)  and  still  inhabited 
after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  27),  answers,  so  far  as  the  name  is 
concerned,  to  the  ruins  of  Thdly  (Rob.  Pal.  iii.  App.).  Beersheba, 
which  was  a  well-known  place  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xxi.  14  sqq.,  xxii.  19,  etc.),  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  afterwards  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  land  of 
Israel  (Judg.  xx.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  11,  etc.),  was  also  given  up  to 
the  Simeonites  (chap.  xix.  2),  and  still  inhabited  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  27).  It  is  the  present  Bir  ee  Seba  on  the  Wady  ee  Seba 
(see  at  Gen.  xxi.  31).     Bizjothjah  is  unknown. 

Vers.  29-32.  The  four  groups  of  thirteen  towns  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Negeb. — Ver.  29.  Baalah,  which  was  assigned  to 
the  Simeonites,  is  called  Balah  in  chap.  xix.  3,  and  Bilhah  in  1 
Chron.  iv.  29.  Knobel  identifies  it  with  the  present  Deir  Belah9 
some  hours  to  the  south-west  of  Gaza  (Rob.  iii.  App. ;  Ritter,  Erdk. 
xvi.  pp.  41,  42) ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  so  far  to  the  west,  or  so 
near  the  coast  as  this.  Urn  (or  Ivvim,  according  to  the  Aveifi  of 
the  LXX.)  is  probably  the  ruins  of  Beit-auwa  (Rob.  iii.  App.). 
Azem,  which  was  also  given  up  to  the  Simeonites  (chap.  xix.  3 ;  1 
Chron.  iv.  29),  is  supposed  by  Knobel  to  be  Eboda,  the  present 
Abdehj  eight  hours  to  the  south  of  Elusa,  a  considerable  mass  of 
rains  on  a  ridge  of  rock  (Rob.  i.  p.  287),  because  the  name  signifies 
firmness  or  strength,  which  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  Arabic  name 
—a  very  precarious  reason. — Ver.  30.  Eltolad,  which  was  given  to 
the  Simeonites  (chap.  xix.  4),  and  is  called  Tolad  (without  the 
Arabic  article)  in  1  Chron.  iv.  29,  has  not  been  discovered. 
Chesilj  for  which  the  LXX.  have  BaiOrjk,  is  probably,  as  Reland 
supposes,  simply  another  name,  or  as  Knobel  suggests  a  corrupt 
reading,  for  Bethul  or  Bethuel,  which  is  mentioned  in  chap.  xix.  4 
and  1  Chron.  iv.  30,  between  Eltolad  and  Hormah,  as  a  town  of 
the  Simeonites,  and  the  same  place  as  Beth-el  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  27. 
As  this  name  points  to  the  seat  of  some  ancient  sanctuary,  and 
there  was  an  idol  called  Khalasa  worshipped  by  the  Arabs  before 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  also  because  Jerome  observes  (vita  Hilar. 
c.  25)  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Venus  at  Elusa,  in  which  the 
Saracens  worshipped  Lucifer  (see  Tuch,  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Ztschr. 
iii.  pp.  194  sqq.),  Knobel  supposes  Bethul  (Chesil)  to  be  Elusa,  a 
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considerable  collection  of  ruins  five  hours  and  a  half  to  the  south 
of  Beersheba  (see  Rob.  i.  p.  296) :  assuming  first  of  all  that  the 
name  el  Khulasa,  as  the  Arabs  called  this  place,  was  derived  from 
the  Mahometan  idol  already  referred  to;  and  secondly,  that  the 
Saracen  Lucifer  mentioned  by  Jerome  was  the  very  same  idol  whose 
image  and  temple  Janhari  and  Ramus  call  el  Khalasa.  Horvnah : 
i.e.  Zephoth,  the  present  Sepata  (see  at  chap.  xii.  14).  Ziklag,  which 
.was  assigned  to  the  Simeonites  (chap.  xix.  5 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  30),  burnt 
down  by  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  1  sqq.),  and  still  inhabited 
after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  28),  is  supposed  by  Rowland  to  be  the 
ancient  place  called  Asluj  or  Kaslujy  a  few  hours  to  the  east  of 
Zepata,  with  which  Knobel,  however,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
identifies  the  Asluj  to  the  south-west  of  Milh  on  the  road  to  Abdeh, 
which  is  more  than  thirty-five  miles  distant  (see  Rob.  Pal.  ii.  p. 
621).  Both  places  are  too  far  to  the  south  and  east  to  suit  Ziklag, 
which  is  to  be  sought  for  much  farther  west.  So  far  as  the  situa- 
tion is  concerned,  the  ruins  of  Tell  Sheriah  or  Tell  Mellala,  one  of 
which  is  supposed  by  V.  de  Velde  to  contain  the  relics  of  Ziklag, 
would  suit  much  better ;  or  even,  as  Ritter  supposes  (Erdk.  xvi.  pp. 
132-3),  Tell  el  Hasy,  which  is  half  an  hour  to  the  south-west  of 
Ajlan,  and  in  which  Felix  Fabri  found  the  ruins  of  a  castle  and 
of  an  ancient  town,  in  fact  of  the  ancient  Ziklag,  though  Robinson 
(i.  pp.  389  sqq.)  could  discover  nothing  that  indicated  in  any  way 
the  existence  of  a  town  or  building  of  any  kind.  Madmannah  and 
Sansannah  cannot  be  traced  with  any  certainty.  Madmannah, 
which  is  confounded  in  the  Onom.  (*.  v.  Medemena)  with  Madmena, 
a  place  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  Isa.  x.  31,  though 
elsewhere  it  is  correctly  described  as  Menois  oppidum  juxta  civitatem 
Gazam,  has  probably  been  preserved  in  the  present  Afiniay  or 
Minieh,  to  the  south  of  Gaza.  Sansannah,  Knobel  compares  with 
the  Wady  Suni,  mentioned  by  Robinson  (i.  p.  299),  to  the  south  of- 
Gaza,  which  possibly  received  its  name  from  some  town  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  in  the  place  of  them  we  find  Bethrfnarcaboth 
(i.e.  carriage-house)  and  Hazar-susa  (ue.  horse-court)  mentioned  in 
chap.  xix.  5  and  1  Chron.  iv.  31  among  the  towns  of  the  Simeon- 
ites, which  Reland  very  properly  regards  as  the  same  as  Mad- 
mannah and  Sansannah,  since  it  is  very  evident  from  the  meaning 
of  the  former  names  that  they  were  simply  secondary  names,  which 
were  given  to  them  as  stations  for  carriages  and  horses. — Ver.  32. 
Lebaoth,  one  of  the  Simeonite  towns,  called  Beth-lebaoth  (ue. 
lion-house)  in  chap.  xix.  6,  and  Beth-birei  in  1  Chron.  iv.  31,  has 
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not  been  discovered  jet.  Shilchim,  called  Sharuchen  in  chap.  xix. 
6,  and  Shaaraim  in  1  Chron.  iv.  31,  may  possibly  have  been  pre- 
served in  Tell  Sheriah,  almost  half-way  between  Gaza  and  Beer- 
sheba  (V.  de  Velde,  ii.  p.  154).  Ain  and  Simmon  are  given  as 
Simeonite  towns,  and  being  written  without  the  copula,  are  treated 
as  one  name  in  chap.  xix.  7  and  1  Chron.  iv.  32,  although  they  are 
reckoned  as  two  separate  towns  in  chap.  xix.  7.  But  as  they  were 
also  called  En  Rimmon  after  the  captivity,  and  are  given  as  one 
single  place  in  Neh.  xi.  29,  they  were  probably  so  close  together 
that  in  the  course  of  time  they  grew  into  one.  Rimmon,  which  is 
mentioned  in  Zech.  adv.  10  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Judah, 
probably  the  Eremmon  of  the  Onom.  ("  a  very  large  village  of  the 
Jndaeans,  sixteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Eleutheropolis  in  Daroma"), 
was  probably  the  present  ruin  called  Um  er  Rummanim,  four  hours 
to  the  north  of  Beersheba  {Rob.  iii.  p.  8).  Not  more  than  thirty 
or  thirty-five  minutes  distant  from  this,  between  Tell  Khuweilifeh 
{Bob.  iii.  p.  8)  or  Chewelfeh  {V.  de  Velde)  and  Tell  Hhora,  you  find 
a  large  old  but  half-destroyed  well,  the  large  stones  of  which  seem 
to  belong  to  a  veiy  early  period  of  the  Israelitish  history  (V.  de 
Velde,  ii.  p.  153).  This  was  mentioned  as  a  very  important  drink- 
ing-place  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Saladin,  whilst  to  the  present  day 
the  TiySlah  Arabs  water  their  flocks  there  (see  Rob.  iii.  p.  8).  To 
all  appearance  this  was  Ain  (see  V.  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  344).  "  A 11 
the  cities  were  twenty  and  nine,  and  their  villages?  This  does  not 
agree  with  the  number  of  towns  mentioned  by  name,  which  is  not 
twenty-nine,  but  thirty-six  ;  so  that  the  number  twenty-nine  is 
probably  an  error  of  the  text  of  old  standing,  which  has  arisen 
from  a  copyist  confounding  together  different  numeral  letters  that 
resembled  one  another.1 

1  Some  commentators  and  critics  explain  this  difference  on  the  supposition 
that  originally  the  list  contained  a  smaller  number  of  names  (only  twenty- 
nine),  but  that  it  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  several  other 
places  by  a  different  hand,  whilst  the  number  of  the  whole  was  left  just  as  it 
▼as  before.  But  such  a  conjecture  presupposes  greater  thoughtlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  editor  than  we  have  any  right  to  attribute  to  the  author  of  our 
book.  If  the  author  himself  made  these  additions  to  his  original  sources,  as 
Hfcernick  supposes,  or  the  Jehovist  completed  the  author's  list  from  his  second 
document,  as  Knobel  imagines,  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  certainly  have 
altered  the  sum  of  the  whole,  as  he  has  not  proceeded  in  so  thoughtless  a 
manner  in  any  other  case.  The  only  way  in  which  this  conjecture  could  be 
fief  ended,  would  be  by  supposing,  as  J.  D.  Afichaelis  and  others  have  done,  that 
the  names  added  were  originally  placed  in  the  margin,  and  that  these  mar- 
ginal glosses  were  afterwards  interpolated  by  some  thoughtless  copyist  into  the 
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Vers.  33-47.  Towns  in  the  lowland  or  shephelah. — The  lowland 
(shephelah),  which  is  generally  rendered  17  ireBunj  in  the  SepL, 
rarely  to  ireSiov  (Deut.  i.  7),  bat  which  is  transferred  as  a  proper 
name  r)  XetyqXd  in  Obad.  19,  Jer.  xxxii.  44,  xzziii.  13,  as  well  as 
in  1  Mace.  xii.  38,  where  even  Luther  has  Sepkela,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  land  between  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea, — a  broad  plain  of  undulating  appearance,  intersected 
by  heights  and  low  ranges  of  hills,  with  fertile  soil,  in  which  corn 
fields  alternate  with  meadows,  gardens,  and  extensive  olive  groves. 
It  is  still  tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  is  covered  with  villages, 
which  are  situated  for  the  most  part  upon  the  different  hills. 
Towards  the  south,  the  skephelah  was  bounded  by  the  Negeb 
(ver.  21)  ;  on  the  north,  it  reached  to  Ramleh  and  Lydda,  or  Dios- 
polis,  where  the  plain  of  Sharon  began, — a  plain  which  extended 
as  far  as  Carmel,  and  was  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. 
Towards  the  east  the  hills  multiply  and  shape  themselves  into  a  hilly 
landscape,  which  forms  the  intermediate  link  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  plain,  and  which  is  distinguished  from  the  shephdali 
itself,  in  chap.  x.  40  and  xii.  8,  under  the  name  of  Asliedoih,  or 
slopes,  whereas  here  it  is  reckoned  as  forming  part  of  the  shephelah* 
This  hilly  tract  is  more  thickly  studded  with  villages  than  even  the 
actual  plain.  (See  Rob.  Pal.  ii.  p.  363,  and  iii.  p.  29.)  The  towns 
in  the  shephelah  are  divided  into  four  groups. 

Vers.  33-36.  The  first  group  contains  the  towns  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  hilly  region  or  slopes,  which  are  reckoned  as  forming 
part  of  the  lowland :  in  all,  fourteen  towns.  The  most  northerly 
part  of  this  district  was  given  up  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  on  the  second 
division  (chap.  six.  41  sqq.).  JEshtaol  and  Zoreah,  which  were 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (chap.  xix.  41),  and  were  partly  in- 

text.  But  this  conjecture  is  also  rendered  improbable  by  the  circumstance  that, 
in  the  lists  of  towns  contained  in  our  book,  not  only  do  other  differences  of  the 
same  kind  occur,  as  in  ver.  36,  where  we  find  only  fourteen  instead  of  fifteen, 
and  in  chap.  xix.  6,  where  only  thirteen  are  given  instead  of  fourteen,  but  also 
differences  of  the  very  opposite  kind, — namely,  where  the  gross  sum  given  is 
larger  than  the  number  of  names,  as,  for  example,  in  chap.  xix.  15,  where  only 
five  names  are  given  instead  of  twelve,  and  in  chap.  xix.  38,  where  only  sixteen 
are  given  instead  of  nineteen,  and  where  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  gaps  in 
the  text,  as  towns  are  omitted  which  the  tribes  actually  received  and  ceded  to 
the  Levites.  If  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  there  are  two  large  gape  in  our 
Masoretic  text  in  chap.  xv.  59,  60,  and  xxi.  35,  which  proceed  from  copyists, 
and  also  that  many  errors  occur  in  the  numbers  given  in  other  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  not  warranted  in  tracing  the  differences  in  ques- 
tion to  any  other  cause  than  errors  in  the  text. 
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habited  by  Danites  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xviii.  2,  8,  11)  and  partly  by 
families  of  Judah,  who  had  gone  out  from  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chron. 
ii.  53,  iv.  2),  probably  after  the  removal  of  the  600  Danites  to 
Laish-Dan  (chap.  xix.  47 ;  Judg.  xviii.),  were  situated,  according 
to  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  Esthaul  and  Saara),  ten  Eoman  miles  to  the 
north  of  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis.  Zoreah,  the  home 
of  Samson,  who  was  buried  between  Zoreah  and  Eshtaol  (Judg. 
xiii.  2,  xvi.  31),  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  and  still  inhabited  by 
Jud&ans  after  the  captivity  (2  Chron.  xi.  10 ;  Neh.  xi.  29)  ;  it  has 
been  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  Surd,  at  the  south-western  end  of 
the  mountain  range  which  bounds  the  Wady  es  Surar  on  the  north 
{Rob.  u.  p.  341,  and  Bibl.  Res.  p.  153).  Eshtaol  has  probably 
been  preserved  in  Um  Eshteiyeh,  to  the  south-west  (Rob.  ii.  p.  342). 
Ashnah  is  possibly  to  be  read  Ashvah,  according  to  the  LXX.,  Cod. 
Vat.  CAaoa).  In  that  case  it  might  resemble  a  town  on  the  east 
of  Zorea  (Tobler,  p.  180),  as  Knobel  supposes. — Ver.  34.  Zanoah 
was  still  inhabited  by  Judaeans  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30, 
iii.  13),  and  is  the  present  Zanua,  not  far  from  Zoreah,  towards  the 
east  (see  Rob.  ii.  p.  343).  Engannim  and  Tappuah  are  still  unknown. 
Enam,  the  same  as  Enaim  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14 :  rendered  "  an  open 
place"),  on  the  road  from  Adullam  to  Timnah  on  the  mountains 
(ver.  57),  has  not  yet  been  discovered. — Ver.  35.  Jarmuth,  i.e. 
Jarmuk;  see  chap.  x.  3.  Adullam  has  not  yet  been  discovered  with 
certainty  (see  at  chap.  xii.  15).  Socoh,  which  was  fortified  by 
Rehoboam,  and  taken  by  the  Philistines  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
(2  Chron.  xi.  7,  xxviii.  18),  is  the  present  Shuweikeh  by  the  Wady 
Somt,  half  an  hour  to  the  south-west  of  Jarmtik,  three  hours  and  a 
half  to  the  south-west  of  Jerusalem  (see  Rob.  ii.  pp.  343,  349). 
The  Onom.  (*.  v.  Socoh)  mentions  two  viculi  named  Sochoth,  one 
upon  the  mountain,  the  other  in  the  plain,  nine  Roman  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  On  Azekah,  see  at  chap. 
x.  10. — Ver.  36.  Sharaim,  which  was  on  the  west  of  Socoh  and 
Azekah,  according  to  1  Sam.  xvii.  52,  and  is  called  Scucapl/i  or 
Sapyapetfi  in  the  Sept.,  is  probably  to  be  sought  for  in  the  present 
Tell  Zakariya  and  the  village  of  Kefr  ZaJcariya  opposite,  between 
which  there  is  the  broad  deep  valley  called  Wady  Sumt,  which  is 
only  twenty  minutes  in  breadth  (Rob.  ii.  p.  350).  This  is  the  more 
probable  as  the  Hebrew  name  is  a  dual.  Aditliaim  is  unknown. 
Gederah  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  Gederoth  which  was  taken  by 
the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18),  and  the 
Gedrus  of  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  Gcedur,  or  Gahedur),  ten  Roman  miles 
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to  the  south  of  Diospolis,  on  the  road  to  Eleutheropolis,  as  the 
Gederoth  in  ver.  41  was  in  the  actual  plain,  and  therefore  did  not 
stand  between  Diospolis  and  Eleutheropolis.  Gederothaim  is  sup- 
posed by  Winer,  Knobel,  and  others,  to  be  an  ancient  gloss.  This 
is  possible  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  certain,  as  neither  the  omission  of 
the  name  from  the  Sept.,  nor  the  circumstance  that  the  full  number 
of  towns  is  given  as  fourteen,  and  that  this  is  not  the  number 
obtained  if  we  reckon  Gederothaim,  can  be  adduced  as  a  decisive 
proof,  since  this  difference  may  have  arisen  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  similar  discrepancy  in  ver.  32. 

Vers.  37-41.  The  second  group,  containing  the  towns  of  the 
actual  plain  in  its  full  extent  from  north  to  south,  between  the  hilly 
region  and  the  line  of  coast  held  by  the  Philistines :  sixteen  towns 
in  all. — Ver.  37.  Zenan,  probably  the  same  as  Zaanan  (Micah  i.  11), 
is  supposed  by  Knobel  to  be  the  ruins  of  Chirbet-es-Senat,  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  Beit-jibrin  (TobUr,  Dritte  Wand.  p.  124). 
Hadashah,  according  to  the  Mishnah  Erub.  v.  vi.  the  smallest  place 
in  Judah,  containing  only  fifty  houses,  is  unknown,  and  a  different 
place  from  the  Adasa  of  1  Mace.  vii.  40,  45,  and  Joseph.  Ant  xii. 
10,  5,  as  this  was  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  (Onom.). — MigdaUjad 
is  unknown.  Knobel  supposes  it  to  be  the  small  hill  called  Jedeideh, 
with  ruins  upon  it,  towards  the  north  of  Beit-jibrin  (V.  de  Velde, 
R.  ii.  pp.  162,  188). — Ver.  38.  Dilean  isunknown  ;  for  Bet  Dula, 
three  full  hours  to  the  east  of  Beit-jibrin,  with  some  relics  of  anti- 
quity (Tobler,  pp.  150-1),  with  which  Knobel  identifies  it,  is  upon 
the  mountains  and  not  in  the  plain.  Mizpeh,  i.e.  specula,  a  different 
place  from  the  Mizpeh  of  Benjamin  (chap,  xviii.  26),  was  on  the 
north  of  Eleutheropolis,  according  to  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  Maspha), 
and  therefore  may  possibly  be  the  castle  Alba  Specula,  or  Alba 
Custodia  of  the  middle  ages,  the  present  Tell  es  Saphieh,  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain  and  upon  the  top  of  a  lofty  hill,  from  which 
there  is  an  extensive  prospect  in  all  directions  (see  Rob.  ii.  p.  363). 
Jokiheel  has  possibly  been  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  Keitulanth, 
(Rob.  Pal.  iii.  App.),  which  are  said  to  lie  in  that  neighbourhood.— 
Ver.  39.  Lachish,  i.e.  Um  Lakis  (see  at  chap.  x.  3).  Bozkaih  is 
unknown :  according  to  Knobel,  it  may  possibly  be  the  ruins  of 
Tubakah,  on  the  south  of  Um  Lakis  and  Ajlan  (Rob.  ii.  pp.  388, 
648).  Eglon,  i.e.  Ajlan;  see  at  chap.  x.  3. — Ver.  40.  Cabbon, 
probably  the  heap  of  ruins  called  Kubeibeh  or  Kebeibeh,  "which 
must  at  some  time  or  other  have  been  a  strong  fortification,  and 
have  formed  the  key  to  the  central  mountains  of  Judah"  (V.de 
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Velde,  R.  ii.  p.  156),  and  which  lie  to  the  south  of  Beit-jibrin,  and 
two  hours  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  Ajlan  (Rob.  Pal.  ii.  p.  394). 
Lachmaa :  according  to  Knobel  a  corruption  of  Lachmam,  which  is 
the  reading  given  in  many  MBS.  and  editions,  whilst  the  Vulgate 
has  Lelieman,  and  Luther  (and  the  Eng.  Ver.)  Lahmam.  Knobel 
connects  it  with  the  ruins  of  el  Lahem  to  the  south  of  Beit-jibrin 
(Tobler).  Kithlish  (ChitUs)  is  unknown,  unless  it  is  to  be  found 
in  Tell  Chilchis,  to  the  s.s.E.  of  Beit-jibrin  (V.  de  Velde,  R.  ii. 
p.  157). — Ver.  41.  Gederoth,  Beth-dagon,  and  Naamah  have  not 
yet  been  traced.  The  village  mentioned  in  the  Onom.  (*•  v.  Beth- 
dagon)  as  grandis  vicus  Capher-dagon,  and  said  to  lie  between 
Diospolis  and  Jamnia,  the  present  Beit-dejan  (Rob.  iii.  p.  30),  was 
far  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Mak- 
tedah :  see  at  chap.  x.  10. 

Vers.  42-44.  The  third  group,  consisting  of  the  towns  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  hilly  region :  nine  towns. — Ver.  42.  Libnah : 
see  at  chap.  x.  29.  Ether  and  Aslian,  which  were  afterwards  given 
to  the  Simeonites  (chap.  xix.  7),  and  are  probably  to  be  sought  for 
on  the  border  of  the  Negeb,  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  The 
conjecture  that  EHier  is  connected  with  the  ruins  of  Attdrah  (Rob. 
iii.  App.)  in  the  province  of  Gaza,  is  a  very  uncertain  one.  Ashan, 
probably  the  same  as  Kor-a$han  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30),  became  a  priests' 
city  afterwards  (1  Chron.  vi.  44 ;  see  at  chap.  xxi.  16). — Ver.  43. 
Jiphtahj  Ashnahy  and  Nezib  have  not  yet  been  traced.  Beit-nesib, 
to  the  east  of  Beit-jibrin  on  the  Wady  Sur  (Rob.  ii.  p.  344,  and  iii. 
p.  13),  the  Neesib  of  the  Onom.,  seven  Roman  miles  to  the  east  of 
Eleutheropolis,  does  not  suit  this  group  so  far  as  its  situation  is 
concerned,  as  it  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  first  group. — Ver.  44. 
Keilahj  which  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.), 
and  then  again  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii.  17),  is  neither  the 
KmXd,  Ceila  of  the  Onom.>  on  the  east  of  Eleutheropolis,  the  present 
Kila  (Tobler ■,  Dritte  Wand.  p.  151),  which  lies  upon  the  mountains 
of  Judah ;  nor  is  it  to  be  found,  as  Knobel  supposes,  in  the  ruins  of 
Jugaleh  (Rob.  iii.  App.),  as  they  lie  to  the  south  of  the  mountains 
of  Hebron,  whereas  Keilah  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  shephelaJi,  or 
at  all  events  to  the  west  or  south-west  of  the  mountains  of  Hebron. 
Achzib  (Micah  i.  14),  the  same  as  Chesib  (Gen.  xxxviii.  5),  has 
been  preserved  in  the  ruins  at  Kussdbeh,  a  place  with  a  fountain 
(Rob.  ii.  p.  391),  i.e.  the  fountain  of  Kesaba,  about  five  hours  south 
by  west  from  Beit-jibrin.  Mareshah,  which  was  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam  (2  Chron.  xi.  8 ;  cf.  Micah  i.  15),  and  was  the  place  where 
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Asa  defeated  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  (2  Chroi.  xiv.  9),  the  home  of 
Eliezer  (2  Chron.  xx.  37),  and  afterwards  the  important  town  of 
Marissa  (see  v.  Raumer,  Pal.  pp.  211-12),  was  between  Hebron  and 
Ashdod,  since  Judas  Maccabaeus  is  represented  in  1  Mace.  v.  65—68 
(where  the  reading  should  be  Mapiaaav  instead  of  Sajtdpe&av, 
according  to  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  6)  as  going  from  Hebron  through 
Marissa  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  turning  to  Ashdod. 
According  to  the  Onotn.  (*.  t>.  Mareshah),  it  was  lying  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Eusebius,  and  was  about  two  Roman  miles  from  Eleu- 
theropolis, — a  description  which  applies  exactly  to  the  ruins  of 
Mareshy  twenty-four  minutes  to  the  south  of  Beit-jibrin,  which 
Robinson  supposes  for  this  reason  to  be  Maresa  (Rob.  ii.  p.  422), 
whereas  Knobel  finds  it  in  Beit-mirsimy  a  place  four  hours  to  the 
south  of  Beit-jibrin.1 

Vers.  45-47.  The  fourth  group,  consisting  of  the  towns  of  the 
Philistine  line  of  coast,  the  northern  part  of  which  was  afterwards 
given  up  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (chap.  xix.  43),  but  which  remained 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (see  at  chap,  xiii.  3).* 
— Ver.  45.  Ekron,  i.e.  Akir  (see  chap.  xiii.  3).  "  Her  daughters" 
are  the  other  towns  of  the  principality  of  Ekron  that  were  dependent 
upon  the  capital,  and  CWj  the  villages  and  farms. — Ver.  46.  Judah 
was  also  to  receive  "from  Ekron  westwards  all  tfiat  lay  on  the  side  of 
Ashdod  and  their  (i.e.  Ekron's  and  Ashdod's)  villages  J9  The  different 
places  in  this  district  are  not  given,  because  Judah  never  actually 
obtained  possession  of  them. — Ver.  47.  Ashdod,  now  Esdua\  and 
Gaza,  now  Ghuzzeh :  see  at  chap.  xiii.  3.    Also  "  the  daughter  towns  . 

1  Knobel  founds  his  opinion  partly  upon  2  Chron.  xiv.  9,  according  to  which 
Mareshah  was  in  the  valley  of  Zephatah,  which  is  the  bason-like  plain  at  Mirsim, 
and  partly  upon  the  fact  that  the  Onom.  also  places  Moraste  on  the  east  (south- 
east) of  Eleutheropolis ;  and  Jerome  (ad  Mich.  i.  1)  describes  Morasthi  as  hand 
grandem  viculum  juxta  Eleutheropolin,  and  as  sepukrum  quondam  Michem  pro- 
phets* nunc  ecclesiam  (ep.  108  ad  Enstoch.  §  14) ;  and  this  ecclesia  is  in  all 
probability  the  ruins  of  a  church  called  Santa  Hanneh,  twenty  minutes  to  the 
south-east  of  Beit-jibrin,  and  only  ten  minutes  to  the  east  of  Marash,  which 
makes  the  assumption  a  very  natural  one,  that  the  Maresa  and  Morasthi  of  the 
fathers  are  only  different  parts  of  the  same  place,  viz.  of  Moreseth-gath,  the  home 
of  Micah  (Micah  i.  1, 14  ;  Jer.  zzvi.  18).  But  neither  of  these  is  decisive.  The 
valley  of  Zephatah  might  be  the  large  open  plain  which  Robinson  mentions 
(ii.  p.  855)  near  Beit-jibrin  ;  and  the  conjecture  that  Morasthi,  which  Euseb. 
and  Jer.  place  xpoc  AintrohoLg,  contra  orientem  Eleutheropoleos,  is  preserved  in 
the  ruins  which  lie  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  south  from  Beit-jibrin,  and 
are  called  Marash,  has  not  much  probability  in  it. 

*  There  is  no  force  in  the  reasons  adduced  by  Ewald,  Bertheau,  and  Knobel, 
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and  villages,  unto  the  brook  of  Egypt  (Wady  el  A  risk :  see  ver.  4), 
and  the  great  sea  with  its  territory"  i.e.  the  tract  of  land  lying 
between  Gaza  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Gath  and 
Askalon  are  not  mentioned,  because  they  are  both  of  them  included 
in  the  boundaries  named.  Askalon  was  between  Ashdod  and  Gaza, 
by  the  sea-coast  (see  at  chap.  xiii.  3),  and  Gath  on  the  east  of  Ekron 
and  Ashdod  (see  chap.  xiii.  3),  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  was 
assigned  to  Judah. 

Vers.  48-60.  The  towns  on  the  mountains  are  divided  into  five, 
or  more  correctly,  into  six  groups.  The  mountains  of  Judah,  which 
rise  precipitously  from  the  Negeb,  between  the  hilly  district  on  the 
west,  which  is  reckoned  as  part  of  the  shephelah9  and  the  desert  of 
Judah,  extending  to  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east  (ver.  61),  attain  the 
height  of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hebron,  and  run  northwards  to  the  broad  wady  of  Beit-hanina, 
above  Jerusalem.  They  are  a  large  rugged  range  of  limestone  moun- 
tains, with,  many  barren  and  naked  peaks,  whilst  the  sides  are  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  grass,  shrubs,  bushes,  and  trees,  and  the 
whole  range  is  intersected  by  many  very  fruitful  valleys.  Josephus 
describes  it  as  abounding  in  corn,  fruit,  and  wine;  and  to  the 
present  day  it  contains  many  orchards,  olive  grounds,  and  vine- 
yards, rising  in  terraces  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  whilst  the 
valleys  and  lower  grounds  yield  plentiful  harvests  of  wheat,  millet, 
and  other  kinds  of  corn.  In  ancient  times,  therefore,  the  whole  of 
this  district  was  thickly  covered  with  towns  (see  Rob.  ii.  pp.  185, 
191-2,  and  C.  v.  Haunter,  Pal.  pp.  45  sqq.). 

for  regarding  these  verses  as  spurious,  or  as  a  later  interpolation  from  a  different 
source.  For  the  statement,  that  the  "  Elohist"  merely  mentions  those  towns 
of  which  the  Hebrews  had  taken  possession,  and  which  they  held  either  par- 
tially or  wholly  in  his  own  day,  and  also  that  his  list  of  the  places  belonging  to 
Judah  in  the  shephelah  never  goes  near  the  sea,  are  assertions  without  the  least 
foundation,  which  are  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  simple  fact,  that  according 
to  the  express  statement  in  ver.  12,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  formed  the  western 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  and  according  to  chap.  xiii.  6,  Joshua  was  to 
distribute  by  lot  even  those  parts  of  Canaan  which  had  not  yet  been  conquered. 
The  difference,  however,  which  actually  exists  between  the  verses  before  us  and 
the  other  groups  of  towns,  namely,  that  in  this  case  the  u  towns"  (or  daughters) 
are  mentioned  as  well  as  the  villages,  and  that  the  towns  are  not  summed  up  at 
the  end,  may  be  sufficiently  explained  from  the  facts  themselves,  namely,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  Philistine  cities  mentioned  were  capitals  of  small 
principalities,  which  embraced  not  only  villages,  but  also  small  towns,  and  for 
that  very  reason  did  not  form  connected  groups,  like  the  towns  of  the  other 
districts. 
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Vers.  48-51.  The  first  group  consists  of  eleven  towns  on  the 
south-west  of  the  mountains. — Ver.  48.  Shamir  has  probably  been 
preserved  in  the  ruins  of  Um  Shaumerah,  mentioned  by  Robinson 
(iii.  App.),  though  the  situation  of  these  ruins  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
cisely determined.  Jattir,  which  was  given  up  to  the  priests  (chap. 
xxi.  14),  and  is  mentioned  again  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  27,  is  described  in 
the  Onom.  («.  v.  Jether)  as  a  large  place  inhabited  by  Christians, 
twenty  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  in  interiori  Daroma  juxta  Mala- 
than, — a  description  which  suits  the  ruins  of  Attir,  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  mountains  (see  Rob.  ii.  p.  194 ;  called  Ater  by  Seetzen, 
B.  iii.  p.  6).  Socoh,  two  hours  N.w.  of  this,  the  present  Shuweiteh 
(Rob.  ii.  p.  194),  called  SuSche  by  Seetzen  (R.  iii.  p.  39),  a  village 
about  four  hours  from  Hebron. — Ver.  49.  Dannah  (Sept.,  Syr., 
Renna)  is  unknown.  Knobel  imagines  that  Dannah  should  be 
Danah,  for  Deanah,  plur.  Deanoth,  which  would  then  be  suggestive 
of  Zanute,  the  last  inhabited  place  upon  the  mountains,  five  hours 
from  Hebron,  between  Shuweikeh  and  Attir  (see  Rob.  ii.  p.  626; 
Seetzen,  iii.  pp.  27,  29).  Kirjath-sannah,  or  Debir,  has  not  been 
traced  (see  at  chap.  x.  88). — Ver.  50.  Anab,  on  the  north-east  of 
Socoh  (see  at  chap.  xi.  21).  Eshtemoh,  or  Eshtemoa,  which  was 
ceded  to  the  priests  (chap.  xxi.  14 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  42),  and  is  men- 
tioned again  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  28,  1  Chron.  iv.  17,  19,  is  the  present 
Semua,  an  inhabited  village,  with  remains  of  walls,  and  a  castle  of 
ancient  date,  on  the  east  of  Socoh  (Rob.  ii.  pp.  194,  626 ;  Seetzen, 
iii.  28  ;  and  v.  Schubert,  R.  ii.  p.  458).  Anim,  contracted,  accord- 
ing to  the  probable  conjecture  of  Wilson,  from  Ayanim  (fountains), 
a  place  still  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  the  village  of  el  Ghuwein,  on 
the  south  of  Semua,  though  Robinson  erroneously  connects  it  with  Ain 
(ver.  32 :  see  Rob.  Pal.  ii.  p.  626). — Ver.  51.  Goshen,  Holon,  and 
Giloh,  are  still  unknown.  On  Goshen,  see  at  chap.  x.  41.  Holon  was 
given  up  to  the  priests  (chap.  xxi.  15  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  43)  ;  and  Giloh 
is  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xv.  12  as  the  birth-place  of  Ahithophel. 

Vers.  52-54.  The  second  group  of  nine  towns,  to  the  north  of 
the  former,  in  the  country  round  Hebron. — Ver.  52.  Arab  is  still 
unknown ;  for  we  cannot  connect  it,  as  Knobel  does,  with  the  ruins 
of  Husn  el  Ghurab  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Semua  (Rob.  i.  p.  312), 
as  these  ruins  lie  within  the  former  group  of  towns.  Duma,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius  the  largest  place  in  the  Daromas  in  his  time,  and 
seventeen  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  is  probably  the  ruined  village 
of  Daumeh,  by  the  Wady  Dilbeh  (Rob.  i.  p.  314),  which  is  fourteen 
miles  in  a  straight  line  to  the  south-east  of  Eleutheropolis  according 
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to  the  map.  Esan  (Eshean)  can  hardly  be  identified  with  Asan 
(1  Chron.  iv.  32),  as  Van  de  VeMe  supposes,  but  is  more  likely  Kor- 
<uan  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30).  In  that  case  we  might  connect  it  with  the 
rains  of  Khursah,  on  the  north-west  of  Daumeh,  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  the  south-west  of  Hebron  (Rob.  iii.  p.  5).  As  the  Septua- 
gint  reading  is  Sofia,  Knobel  conjectures  that  Eshean  is  a  corrupt 
reading  for  Shema  (1  Chron.  ii.  43),  and  connects  it  with  the  ruins 
of  &mia9  on  the  south  of  Daumeh  (Seetzen,  iii.  28,  and  Rob.  iii.  App.). 
— Ver.  53.  Janum  is  still  unknown.  Betli-tappuah  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  village  of  Teffuh,  about  two  hours  to  the  west  of 
Hebron  (Rob.  ii.  p.  428).  Apheka  has  not  been  discovered. — Ver.  54. 
Humiah  is  also  unknown.  Kirjath-arba,  or  Hebron :  see  at  chap, 
z.  3.  Zxor  has  also  not  been  traced ;  though,  "  so  far  as  the  name 
is  concerned,  it  might  have  been  preserved  in  the  heights  of  Tugra7 
near  to  Hebron"  (Knobel). 

Vers.  55—57.  The  third  group  of  ten  towns,  to  the  east  of  both 
the  former  groups,  towards  the  desert. — Ver.  55.  Maon,  the  home 
of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2),  on  the  border  of  the  desert  of  Judah, 
which  is  here  called  the  desert  of  Maon  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  has  been 
preserved  in  Tell  Main,  on  a  conical  mountain  commanding  an  exten- 
sive prospect,  east  by  north  of  Semua,  three  hours  and  three-quarters 
to  the  8.S.E.  of  Hebron  (Rob.  ii.  p.  193).  Carmel,  a  town  and 
mountain  mentioned  in  the  history  of  David,  and  again  in  the  time 
of  Uzziah  (1  Sam.  xv.  12,  xxv.  2  sqq. ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10).  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  large  place,  with  a  Roman  garrison 
(Onom.),  and  is  the  present  Kurmul,  on  the  north-west  of  Maon, 
where  there  are  considerable  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  date  (Rob.  ii. 
pp.  196  sqq.).  Ziph,  in  the  desert  of  that  name,  to  which  David 
fled  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14  sqq.,  xxvi.  2,  3),  was  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  8),  and  has  been  preserved  in  the  ruins 
upon  the  hill  Ziph,  an  hour  and  three-quarters  to  the  south-east  of 
Hebron  (Rob.  ii.  p.  191).  Juttah,  which  was  assigned  to  the  priests 
(chap.  xxi.  16),  and  was  a  view  prcegrandis  Judceorum  in  the  time 
of  the  fathers  (Onom.  *•  v.  Jethan),  was  eighteen  Roman  miles  to 
the  south  (south-east)  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  is  the  present  Jutta  or 
Jttto,  a  large  Mahometan  place  with  ruins,  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  to  the  south  of  Hebron  (Seetzen,  iii.  p.  8  ;  Rob.  ii.  pp.  191, 
628). — Ver.  56.  Jezreel,  the  home  of  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43, 
xxrii.  3,  etc),  a  different  place  from  the  Jezreel  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  This  also  applies  to  Jok- 
deam  and  Zanoaltj  which  are  only  met  with  here. — Ver.  57.  Cain 
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(ffakkain)  is  possibly  the  same  as  Jukirt,  on  the  south-east  of  Hebron 
{Rob.  ii.  p.  449).  Gibeah  cannot  be  the  Gabatha  near  Bethlehem, 
mentioned  in  the  Onom.  (*.  v.  Gabathon),  or  the  Gibea  mentioned 
by  Robinson  (ii.  p.  327),  i.e.  the  village  of  Jeba,  on  a  hill  in  the 
Wady  el  Musurr,  as  this  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  group  ;  it  must  rather  be  one  of  the  two  places  (Gebaa  and 
Gebatha)  described  as  viculi  contra  orientalem  plagam  Daroma, 
though  their  situation  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Itmnah,  pro- 
bably the  place  already  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  12  sqq.,  has  not 
been  discovered. 

Vers.  58,  59.  The  fourth  group  of  six  towns,  on  the  north  of 
Hebron  or  of  the  last  two  groups. — Halhul,  according  to  the  Onom, 
(s.  v.  Elul)  a  place  near  Hebron  named  Alula,  has  been  preserved 
in  the  ruins  of  Halliul,  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Hebron 
(Rob.  i.  p.  319,  ii.  p.  186,  and  Bibl.  Res.  p.  281).  Bethrzur, 
which  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7),  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  as  a  border  defence  against 
the  Idumaeans  (1  Mace.  iv.  29,  61,  etc.),  was  twenty  (?  fifteen) 
Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  Onom.  (*.  v.  Beth- 
zur),  on  the  road  to  Hebron.  It  is  the  present  heap  of  ruins  called 
Beitrzur  on  the  north-west  of  Halhul  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  pp.  276-7 ; 
Ritter,  Erdk.  xvi.  pp.  236,  267-8).  Gedor,  the  ruins  of  Jedur,  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  the  north-west  (Rob.  ii.  p.  338;  Bibl.  Res. 
pp.  282-3). — Ver.  59.  Maarath  and  Eltekon  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Beth-anoth  (probably  a  contraction  of  Beth-ayanoth)  has 
been  discovered  by  Wolcott  in  the  ruins  of  Beit-anum,  on  the  east 
of  Halhul  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  279  ;  cf.  Pal.  ii.  p.  186). 

Between  vers.  59  and  60,  the  fifth  group  of  towns  given  in  the 
Septuagint  is  wanting  in  the  Masoretic  text.  This  group  lay  to 
the  north  of  the  fourth,  and  reached  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  It  com- 
prised a  district  in  which  even  now  there  are  at  least  fifteen  places 
and  ruins,  so  that  we  have  not  an  arbitrary  interpolation  made  by 
the  LXX.,  as  Jerome  assumed,  but  rather  a  gap  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  arising  from  the  fact  that  an  ancient  copyist  passed  by  mistake 
from  the  word  I^V™  in  ver.  59  to  the  same  word  at  the  close  of 
the  missing  section.  In  the  Alexandrian  version  the  section  reads 
as  follows  in  Cod.  A 1.  and  Vat. :  Oe/cw  koL  yE(f>pa0d\  avrrj  icrri 
BaiOXeifx,  Kal  $aya>p  icai  Alrav  ical  KovKov  teal  Tarafj,  koI  Scdftrp 
(Cod.  AL  Hayprjs)  Kal  Kapkfi  real  TaX^fi  tcai  Oedrjp  (Cod.  AL 
BaiOrjp)  Kal  Mavoj(a),  7r6Xei<;  ivBe/ca  Kal  ai  K&fiaA  airrwv. — Theko, 
the  well-known  Tekoah,  the  home  of  the  wise  woman  and  of  the 
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prophet  Amos  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2  ;  Amos  i.  1),  was  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam,  and  still  inhabited  after  the  captivity  (2  Chron.  xi.  6 ;  Neh. 
iii.  5,  27).  It  is  the  present  Tekua,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  covered 
with  ancient  ruins,  two  hours  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem  {Rob.  ii. 
pp.  181-184 ;  Tobler,  Denkbl.  aus  Jerus.  pp.  682  sqq.).  Ephratah, 
i.e.  Bethlehem,  the  family  seat  of  the  house  of  David  (Ruth  i.  ], 
iv.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  4,  xvii.  12  sqq. ;  Micah  v.  2),  was  fortified  by 
Behoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  6),  and  is  a  place  frequently  mentioned. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Christ  (Matt.  ii.  1  sqq. ;  Luke  ii.  4),  and 
still  exists  under  the  ancient  name  of  Beit-lahm,  two  hours  to  the 
south  of  Jerusalem  (Seetzen,  ii.  pp.  37  sqq. ;  Bob.  ii.  pp.  159  sqq. ; 
Tobler,  Topogr.  v.  Jerus.  ii.  pp.  464  sqq.).  Bethlehem  did  not  receive 
the  name  of  Ephratah  for  the  first  time  from  the  Calebite  family 
of  Ephrathites  (1  Chron.  ii.  19,  50,  iv.  4),  but  was  known  by  that 
name  even  in  Jacob's  time  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  xlviii.  7).  Phagor, 
which  was  near  to  Bethlehem  according  to  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  Fogor), 
and  is  also  called  Phaora,  is  the  present  Faghur,  a  heap  of  ruins  to 
the  south-west  of  Bethlehem  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  275).  Aetan  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  6),  and  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Wady  and  Ain  Attan  between  Bethlehem  and  Faghur  (Tobler, 
dritte  Wand.  pp.  88,  89).  Kulon,  the  present  village  of  Kuhmeh, 
an  hour  and  a  half  west  by  north  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to 
Ramleh  (see  Rob.  ii.  p.  146 ;  Bibl.  Res.  p.  158  :  it  is  called  Kolony 
by  Seetzen,  ii.  p.  64).  Tatam  cannot  be  traced.  Sores  (for  Tliobes 
appears  to  be  only  a  copyist's  error)  is  probably  Saris,  a  small 
Tillage  four  hours  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  upon  a  ridge  on  the 
south  of  Wady  Aly  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  pp.  154-5).  Karem,  now  Ain 
Karim,  a  large  flourishing  village  two  hours  to  the  west  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  a  Franciscan  convent  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  middle,  and  a  fountain  (Rob.  ii.  p.  141;  Bibl.  Res.  p.  271). 
Galem,  a  different  place  from  the  Gallim  on  the  north  of  Jeru- 
salem (Isa.  x.  30),  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  BaiUier,  now  a 
small  dirty  village  called  Bettir  or  Bittir,  with  a  beautiful  spring, 
and  with  gardens  arranged  in  terraces  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Wady  Bittir,  to  the  south-west  of  Jerusalem  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p. 
266).  Manocho,  possibly  the  same  place  as  Manachat  (1  Chron. 
viii.  6),  has  not  been  found. 

Ver.  60.  The  sixth  group  of  only  two  towns,  to  the  west  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. — Kirjatli- 
Ixtal,  or  Kirjath-jearim,  the  present  Kureyet  el  Enab ;  see  at  ver.  9, 
and  chap.  ix.  17.    Rabbah  (Ha-rabbah,  the  great)  is  quite  unknown. 
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Vers.  61,  62.  The  towns  in  the  desert  of  Judah,  which  ran 
along  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  northern  border  of  J  adah  (vers,  6,  7) 
to  Wady  Fikreh  on  the  south,  and  reached  to  the  districts  of  Maon, 
Ziph,  Tekoah,  and  Bethlehem  towards  the  west.  This  tract  of 
land  is  for  the  most  part  a  terrible  desert,  with  a  soil  composed  of 
chalk,  marl,  and  limestone,  and  with  bald  mountains  covered  with 
flint  and  hornstone,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  vegetation  on 
the  side  bordering  on  the  Dead  Sea  (see  v.  Schubert,  Reise,  iii. 
pp.  94,  96 ;  Rob.  ii.  pp.  202,  475,  477).  Yet  wherever  there  are 
springs  even  this  desert  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  as 
far  as  the  influence  of  the  water  extends  (Seetzen,  ii.  pp.  249, 258); 
and  even  in  those  parts  which  are  now  completely  desolate,  there  are 
traces  of  the  work  of  man  of  a  very  ancient  date  in  all  directions 
(Rob.  ii.  p.  187).  Six  towns  are  mentioned  in  the  verses  before 
us.  Beth-arabah :  see  at  ver.  6.  Middin  and  Secaca  are  unknown. 
According  to  Knobel,  Middin  is  probably  the  ruins  of  Mird  or 
Mardehy  to  the  west  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Rob.  ii. 
p.  270). — Ver.  62.  Nibsan,  also  unknown.  The  city  of  salt  (salt 
town),  in  which  the  Edomites  sustained  repeated  defeats  (2  Sam. 
viii.  13 ;  Ps.  lx.  2 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  7 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  12 ;  2  Chron. 
xxv.  11),  was  no  doubt  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the 
Salt  Valley  (Rob.  ii.  p.  483).  Engedi,  on  the  Dead  Sea  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  10),  to  which  David  also  fled  to  escape  from  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  1  sqq.),  according  to  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  Engaddi)  a  vicuspra- 
grandis,  the  present  Ain-Jidi,  a  spring  upon  a  shelf  of  the  high 
rocky  coast  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  ruins  of  different 
ancient  buildings  (see  Seetzen,  ii.  pp.  227-8;  Rob.  ii.  pp.  214  sqq.; 
Lynch,  pp.  178-9,  199,  200). — In  ver.  63  there  follows  a  notice 
to  the  effect  that  the  Judaeans  were  unable  to  expel  the  Jebusites 
from  Jerusalem,  which  points  back  to  the  time  immediately  after 
Joshua,  when  the  Judseans  had  taken  Jerusalem  and  burned  it 
(Judg.  i.  8),  but  were  still  unable  to  maintain  possession.  This 
notice  is  not  at  variance  with  either  chap,  xviii.  28  or  Judg.  i.  21, 
since  it  neither  affirms  that  Jerusalem  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  nor  that  Judah  alone  laid  claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
town  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Benjamites  (see  the  explanation  of 
Judg.  i.  8). 
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INHERITANCE  OF  THE  TRIBE  OF  JOSEPH. — CHAP.  XVI.  XVII. 

The  descendants  of  Joseph  drew  one  lot,  that  the  inheritance 
of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  might  not  be  separated  from  that  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  But  the  territory  was  immediately  divided 
between  the  two  separate  tribes  of  the  children  of  Joseph,  Ephraim 
receiving  the  southern  portion  of  the  land  that  had  fallen  to  it  by 
lot,  and  half  Manasseh  the  northern.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  whole  territory  described  first  of  all  in 
chap.  xvi.  1-4,  both  the  boundary  which  separated  it  from  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (chap,  xviii.  11  sqq.),  and  that  which  divided  it  from 
Dan  (chap.  xix.  40  sqq.) ;  then  the  territory  of  Ephraim  is  given, 
with  a  minute  description  of  the  northern  boundary  (chap.  xvi. 
5-10) ;  and  finally  the  territory  assigned  to  the  families  of  Manasseh 
(chap.  xvii.  1-13),  without  any  precise  delineation  of  its  northern 
boundaries,  all  that  is  stated  being  that  the  Manassites  touched 
Asher  and  Issachar  towards  the  north,  and  also  received  some 
scattered  towns  with  their  villages  in  the  territory  of  both  those 
tribes  (chap.  xvii.  10,  11).  To  this  there  is  appended  in  vers. 
14*18  the  complaint  of  the  children  of  Joseph  concerning  the 
inheritance  that  had  fallen  to  them. 

Chap.  xvi.  1-4.  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Joseph. — Ver.  1.  "  And 
tliere  came  out  the  lot  of  the  children  of  Joseph  from  Jordan  by 
Jericho"  "  The  lot  came  out,"  viz.  from  the  urn  (cf.  chap.  xix.  1, 
17,  24).  The  expression  "  came  up"  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in 
chap,  xviii.  11.  The  connection  of  these  two  words  with  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  "from  Jordan  by  Jericho"  may  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  the  lot  which  came  out  of  the  urn  determined 
the  inheritance  that  fell  to  the  tribe,  so  that  we  might  paraphrase 
the  verse  in  this  manner :  "  There  came  out  the  lot  to  the  children 
of  Joseph,  namely,  the  inheritance,  which  goes  out  from,  or  whose 
boundary  commences  at,  the  Jordan  by  Jericho,"  i.e.  from  that  part 
of  the  Jordan  which  is  opposite  to  Jericho,  and  which  is  still  more 
precisely  defined  by  the  additional  clause,  "  by  the  water  of  Jericho 
eastward."  The  water  of  Jericho  is  the  present  fountain  of  es 
Sultan,  half  an  hour  to  the  north-west  of  Rika,  the  only  large  foun- 
tain in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  whose  waters  spread  over  the 
plain,  and  form  a  small  brook,  which  no  doubt  flows  in  the  rainy 
season  through  the  Wady  Kelt  into  the  Jordan  (see  Rob.  ii.  pp. 
28S-4 ;  Tobler,  Topogr.  v.  Jerus.  ii.  pp.  558-9).  "  The  wilderness" 
is  in  opposition  to  "  the  lot,"  so  that  the  sense  is,  "  namely,  the  desert 
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going  up  from  Jericho  to  the  mountains  to  Bethjl"  According  to 
chap,  xviii.  12,  the  reference  is  to  the  desert  of  Beth-aven,  which 
was  on  the  east  of  Bethel,  between  the  Wady  Suwar  (Tuwar)  and 
Mutyah  (see  at  chap.  vii.  2).  Towards  the  east  this  desert  ter- 
minates with  the  Jebel  Kuruntul  (Quarantana)  on  the  north-west 
of  Jericho,  where  it  descends  precipitously  into  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  or  v.  v.,  where  it  rises  ont  of  the  Jordan  valley.  According 
to  chap,  xviii.  12,  the  same  boundary  went  up  by  the  shoulder  of 
Jericho  towards  the  north,  i.e.  along  the  northern  range  of  moun- 
tains by  Jericho,  which  cannot  be  any  other  than  the  "  conspicuous 
double  height,  or  rather  group  of  heights/'  in  front  of  the  mountain 
of  Quarantana,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  which  lies  the  fountain  of  Ain 
es  Sultan  (Rob.  ii.  p.  284).  In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  boun- 
dary ran  up  towards  the  north-west,  from  the  Sultan  fountain  to 
Ain  Duk,  and  thence  in  a  westerly  direction  across  to  Abu  Seba 
(along  which  road  Robinson  had  a  frightful  desert  on  his  right 
hand :  Pal.  ii.  p.  310),  and  then  again  towards  the  north-west  to 
Beitin  (Bethel),  according  to  chap,  xviii.  13,  along  the  southern 
shoulder  (or  side)  of  Luz,  i.e*  Bethel. — Ver.  2.  "  And  it  went  out 
from  Bethel  to  Luz"  Bethel  is  distinguished  from  Luz  in  this 
passage,  because  the  reference  is  not  to  the  town  of  Bethel,  which 
was  called  Luz  by  the  Canaanites  (vid.  Gen.  xxviii.  19),  but  to  the 
southern  range  of  mountains  belonging  to  Bethel,  from  which  the 
boundary  ran  out  to  the  town  of  Luz,  jso  that  this  town,  which  stood 
upon  the  border,  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (chap,  xviii. 
22).  From  this  point  the  boundary  went  over  "  to  the  territory  of 
the  A  rkite  to  Ataroth."  We  know  nothing  further  about  the  Arkite 
than  that  David's  friend  Hushai  belonged  to  that  family  (2  Sam. 
xv.  32,  xvi.  16 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  33).  Ataroth,  called  Ataroth-Adar 
in  chap,  xviii.  13,  was  not  the  present  village  of  At&ra,  an  hour  and 
a. half  to  the  south  of  Jiljilia  (Rob.  iii.  p.  80),  as  I  once  supposed, 
but  the  ruins  of  Atdra,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  south  of 
Bireh  (Beeroth,  Rob.  ii.  p.  314),  with  which  the  expression  "de- 
scended" in  chap,  xviii.  13  perfectly  harmonizes.  Consequently  the 
boundary  was  first  of  all  drawn  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from 
Beitin  to  Bireh  (chap,  xviii.  25),  and  then  southwards  to  Atlrah. 
— Ver.  3.  From  this  point  "  it  went  down  westward  to  the  territory 
of  the  Japhletites  to  Hie  territory  of  lower  BethJwron"  or,  according 
to  chap,  xviii.  13,  "  to  the  mountain  (or  range)  which  is  on  the  south 
by  lower  Beth-horon."  The  JaphletUe  is  altogether  unknown,  as 
the  Asherite  of  this  name  cannot  possibly  be  thought  of  (1  Chron. 
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vii.  32,  33).  Lower  Betli-horon  is  the  present  Beit-Ur  Tachta,  a 
village  upon  a  low  ridge.  It  is  separated  from  Upper  Beth-horon, 
which  lies  farther  east,  by  a  deep  wady  (see  at  chap.  x.  10,  and 
Rob.  iii.  p.  59)*  "  And  to  Gezer"  which  was  probably  situated 
near  the  village  of  el  Kubab  (see  at  chap.  x.  33).  "  And  the  goings 
out  thereof  are  at  the  sean  (the  Mediterranean),  probably  running 
towards  die  north-west,  and  following  the  Wady  Muzeireh  to  the 
north  of  Japho,  which  was  assigned  to  the  Danites,  according  to 
chap.  xix.  46. — Ver.  4.  The  territory  commencing  at  the  boundary 
lines  mentioned  was  allotted  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  as  their 
inheritance. 

Vers.  5-10.  Territory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  according  to  its 
families. — Ver.  5.  "  The  border  of  their  inheritance  was  from  the 
east Atroth-addar  and  (along  the  line)  to  Upper  Beth-horon" — a 
brief  description  of  the  southern  boundary,  which  is  more  minutely 
described  in  vers.  1-3.  Upper  Beth-horon  is  mentioned  here  instead 
of  Lower  Beth-horon  (ver.  3).  This  makes  no  difference,  however, 
as  the  two  places  stood  quite  close  to  one  another  (see  at  chap.  x.  10). 
In  vers.  6-8  the  northern  boundary  of  Ephraim  is  given,  namely, 
from  the  middle,  or  from  "  a  central  point  near  the  watershed" 
(Knobel),  first  towards  the  east  (vers.  6  and  7),  and  then  towards 
the  west  (ver.  8).  The  eastern  half  of  the  northern  boundary  went 
ftp),  us.  when  regarded  from  the  west,  or  looked  at  towards  the  west, 
to  the  north  side  of  Michmethah.  According  to  chap.  xvii.  7,  this 
place  was  before  Shechem,  and  therefore  in  any  case  it  was  not  far 
from  it,  though  it  has  not  been  discovered  yet.  Knobel  supposes  it 
to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  present  KaJbate  (Seetzen,  ii.  p.  166), 
Kubatiyeh,  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  Jenin  (Rob,  iii.  154), 
assuming  that  Michmethah  might  also  have  been  pronounced  Che- 
mathahy  and  that  b  may  have  been  substituted  for  m.  But  Kabate 
is  six  hours  to  the  north  of  Shechem,  and  therefore  was  certainly 
not  "  before  Shechem"  (chap.  xvii.  7).  It  then  turned  "  eastward 
to  Taanath-skiloh"  (TrjvaB  Xrjka>,  LXX.),  according  to  the  Onom* 
(«.  v.  Thenath)  ten  Roman  miles  from  Neapolis  (Sichem),  on  the 
way  to  the  Jordan,  most  probably  the  Thena  of  Ptol.  (v.  16,  5),  the 
present  Tana,  Ain  Tana,  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  south-east  of 
Nabulus,  where  there  are  large  cisterns  to  be  found  (see  Bob.  Bibl. 
Res.  p.  295 ;  Hitter,  Erdk.  xv.  p.  471).  And  "  then  went  by  on  the 
east  to  Janaah"  (ue.  Jano  in  Acrabittena  regione,  twelve  Roman 
miles  from  Neapolis :  Onom,),  the  present  ruins  of  Jan&n,  a  miser- 
able village,  with  extensive  ruins  of  great  antiquity,  about  three 
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hours  to  the  south-east  of  Nabulus,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  the 
north-east  of  Akrabeh  {Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  297  ;  Van  de  Velde,  R.  ii. 
p.  268). — Ver.  7.  From  Janoah  the  boundary  went  down  "to 
Ataroth  and Naarath"  Ataroth,  a  different  place  from  the  Ataroth 
or  Atroth-addar  mentioned  in  vers.  3  and  5,  is  apparently  to  be 
sought  for  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  by  the  side  of  the 
Ghor,  judging  from  the  expression  "  went  down  ;"  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  discovered.  Naarath,  probably  the  same  as  Naaran,  in 
eastern  Ephraim  (1  Chron.  vii.  28),  is  described  in  the  Owm. 
(*.  v.  Naaratha)  as  vieulue  Judoeorum  Naarath,  five  Roman  miles  (u. 
two  hours)  from  Jericho,  probably  on  the  north-east.  The  boun- 
dary line  then  touched  Jericho,  ue.  the  district  of  Jericho,  namely 
on  the  north  side  of  the  district,  as  Jericho  was  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (chap,  xviii.  21).  At  this  point  it  also  coincided  with 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  (ver.  1)  and  the 
northern  boundary  of  Benjamin  (chap,  xviii.  12). — Ver.  8.  The 
western  half  of  the  northern  boundary  went  from  Tappuah  west- 
wards to  the  Cane-brook,  and  terminated  at  the  sea.  Tappuah,  called 
En-tappuah  in  chap.  xvii.  7,  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Manas- 
seh,  which  is  there  described,  and  which  ran  from  Michmethah  to 
En-tappuah,  coincides  with  the  northern  boundary  of  Ephraim, 
must  not  be  identified  with  the  royal  town  of  that  name  mentioned 
in  chap.  xii.  17,  and  therefore  was  not  Kefr  Kud  (Capereota),  on 
the  west  of  Jenin  (Ginaa).  This  place  was  so  far  to  the  north, 
viz.  seven  hours  to  the  north  of  Nabulus,  that  the  boundary  from 
Michmethah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem  (Nabulus)  onwards, 
would  have  run  from  south  to  north  instead  of  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion. Still  less  can  En-tappuah  be  found,  as  Van  de  Velde  sup- 
poses, in  the  old  well  of  the  deserted  village  of  Atitf,  five  hoars  to 
the  east  of  Nabulus.  It  must  have  been  to  the  west  of  Shechem; 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  as  the  country  to  the  west  of 
Nabulus  and  Sebastieh  has  "not  been  examined"  (Van  de  Velde). 
The  Cane-brook  is  no  doubt  the  brook  of  that  name  mentioned 
by  Bohad.  (vita  Salad,  pp.  191,  193) ;  only  it  is  not  quite  clear 
"  whether  the  Abu  Zabura  is  intended,  or  a  brook  somewhat  far- 
ther south,  where  there  is  still  a  Nahr  el  Kaseab." — Ver.  9.  The 
tribe  of  Ephraim  also  received  some  scattered  towns  in  the  territory 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  in  fact  all  those  towns  to  which  Tappuah 
belonged,  according  to  chap.  xvii.  8,  with  the  dependent  villages.1— 

1  The  reason  why  the  Ephraimites  received  scattered  towns  and  villages  in 
the  tribe-territory  of  Manasseh,  is  supposed  by  Calvin,  Masiu*%  and  others,  to 
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Ver.  10.  From  Gezer,  however  (see  ver.  3),  they  could  not  drive 
out  the  Canaanites,  so  that  they  still  dwelt  among  the  Ephraimites, 
but  were  reduced  to  a  state- of  serfdom.  This  notice  resembles  the 
one  in  chap.  xv.  63,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way. 

Chap.  xvii.  1-13.  The  inheritance  of  Manasseh  on  this  side  of 
the  Jordan  was  on  the  north  of  Ephraim. — Vers.  16-6.   Before 
proceeding  to  the  more  detailed  description  of  the  inheritance,  the 
historian  thinks  it  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Manassites  received 
a  double  inheritance.     This  remark  is  introduced  with  the  words 
ufor  he  was  the  first-born  of  Joseph?     On  this  account,  in  addition 
to  the  territory  already  given  to  him  in  Gilead  and  Bashan,  he 
received  a  second  allotment  of  territory  in  Canaan  proper.    With 
the  word  T??f  (for  Machir)  the  more  minute  account  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Manassites  commences,    '\X\  "^?9f  is  first  of  all  written 
absolutely  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  then  resumed  in 
17  W :  «  u>  Machir »,  the  first-born  of  Manasseh  .  .  .  to  him  were 
Gilead  and  Bashan  assigned,  because  he  was  a  man  of  war"  i.e.  a 
warlike  man,  and  had  earned  for  himself  a  claim  to  the  inheritance 
of  Gilead  and  Bashan  through  the  peculiar  bravery  which  he  had 
displayed  in  the  conquest  of  those  lands.    By  Machir,  however,  we 
are  not  to  understand  the  actual  son  of  Manasseh,  but  his  family ; 
and  TOOT  <3M  does  not  mean  "  father  of  Gilead,"  but  lord  (possessor) 
of  Gilead,  for  Machir's  son  Gilead  is  always  called  *W^  without 
the  article  (vid.  chap.  xvii.  3 ;  Num.  xxvi.  29,  30,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  1 ; 
1  Chron.  vii.  17),  whereas  the  country  of  that  name  is  just  as 
constantly  called  *1$W?  (see  ver.  1,  the  last  clause,  ver.  5,  chap.  xiii. 
U,  31 ;  Num.  xxxii.  40 ;  Deut.  iii.  10  sqq.).     "  And  there  came,  i.e. 
the  lot  fell  (the  lot  is  to  be  repeated  from  ver.  1),  to  the  other 
descendants  of  Manasseh  according  to  their  families"  which  are  then 
enumerated  as  in  Num.  xxvi.  30-32.    "  T/iese  are  the  male  descend- 
ants of  Manasseh"   D*nD^n  must  not  be  altered,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  is  preceded  and  followed  by  Denton ;  it  is  evidently  used 
deliberately  as  an  antithesis  to  the  female  descendants  of  Manasseh 
mentioned  in  ver..  3. — Vers.  3  sqq.  Among  the  six  families  of 
Manasseh  (ver.  2),  Zelophehad,  a  descendant  of  Hepher,  left  no 
son ;  but  he  had  five  daughters,  whose  names  are  given  in  ver.  3 

have  been,  that  after  the  boundaries  bad  been  arranged,  on  comparing  the  ter- 
ritory allotted  to  each  with  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  tribes,  it  was  found 
that  Ephraim  had  received  too  small  a  possession.  This  is  quite  possible ;  at 
the  same  time  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  which  we  cannot  discover  now, 
*s  precisely  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  Manasseh  (chap.  xvii.  11). 
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(as  in  Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  10).  These  daughters  had 
petitioned  Moses  for  a  separate  portion  in  the  promised  land,  and 
their  request  had  been  granted  (Num.  xxvii.  2  sqq.,  compared  with 
chap,  xxxvi.).  They  therefore  came  before  the  committee  appointed 
for  dividing  the  land  and  repeated  this  promise,  which  was  at  once 
fulfilled.  Consequently  there  were  ten  families  of  Manasseh  who 
had  received  portions  by  the  side  of  Ephraim,  five  male  and  five 
female.  "  And  (ver.  5)  there  fell  the  measurements  of  Manasseh 
(as)  ten"  i.e.  ten  portions  were  assigned  to  the  Manassites  (on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan),  beside  the  land  of  Gilead,  because  (as  is  again 
observed  in  ver.  6)  the  daughters  of  Manasseh,  i.e.  of  Zelophehad 
the  Manassite,  received  an  inheritance  among  his  sons  (t.e.  the  rest 
of  the  Manassites). 

Vers.  7-13.  Boundaries  and  extent  of  the  inheritance  of  the  ten 
families  of  Manasseh. — Vers.  7-10a,  the  southern  boundary,  which 
coincides  with  the  northern  boundary  of  Ephraim  described  in 
chap.  xvi.  6-8,  and  is  merely  given  here  with  greater  precision 
in  certain  points.     It  went  u  from  Asher  to  Michmethah,  before 
SJiechem."    Asher  is  not  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  but  a 
distinct  locality ;  according  to  the  Onom.  (*.  v.  Asher)  a  place  on 
the  high  road  from  Neapolis  to  Scythopolis,  fifteen  Roman  miles 
from  the  former.    It  is  not  to  be  found,  however,  in  the  ruins  of 
Tell  Urn  el  Aschera  (F.  de  Velde)  or  Tell  Urn  Ajra  (Bob.  BibL 
Res.  pp.  310,  327),  an  hour  to  the  south  of  BeLsan,  as  Khobel 
supposes,  but  in  the  village  of  Yasir,  where  there  are  magnificent 
ruins,  about  five  hours  and  ten  minutes  from  Nabulus  on  the  road 
to  Beisan  (V.de  Velde}  Mem.  pp.  237,  289 ;  R.  iL  p.  295).    Mich- 
methahy  before  Shechem,  is  still  unknown  (see  chap.  xvi.  6).   Shechem 
was  founded  by  the  Hivite  prince  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18),  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis.    It  stood  between 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  was  given  up  by  Ephraim  to  the  Levites,  and 
declared  a  free  city  (city  of  refuge :  chap.  xxi.  21,  xx.  7).     It 
was  there  that  the  ten  tribes  effected  their  separation  from  Judah 
(1  Kings  xii.  1  sqq.),  and  Jeroboam  resided  there  (1  Kings  xii.  25). 
In  later  times  it  was  the  chief  city  of  the  country  of  Samaria,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Samaritans  (John  iv.  5) ;  and  the  name  of 
Neapolis,  or  Flavia  Neapolis}  from  which  the  present  Nabulus  or 
Nablus  has  come,  was  given  to  it  in  honour  of  Vespasian  (see  ©. 
Raumer,  Pal.  pp.  161  sqq.).     From  this  point  the  boundary  went 
ppjiT^K  (i.e.  either  "  to  the  right  side?  the  south  side,  or  to  Yamiri), 
"  to  the  inluibitants  of  En-tappuah?    Whether  Yamin  is  an  appella- 
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tive  or  a  proper  name  is  doubtful.  But  even  if  it  be  the  name  of 
a  place,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  cannot  be  the  village  of  Yamon, 
an  hour  to  the  south-east  of  laanuk  (Rob.  iii.  pp.  161,  167,  etc.), 
as  this  is  much  too  far  north,  and,  judging  from  ver.  11,  belonged 
to  the  territory  of  Asher.  In  the  case  of  En-tappuah,  the  inha- 
bitants are  mentioned  instead  of  the  district,  because  the  district 
belonged  to  Manasseh,  whilst  the  town  on  the  border  of  Manasseh 
was  given  to  the  Ephraimites.  The  situation  of  the  town  has  not  yet 
been  discovered :  see  at  chap.  xvi.  8.  From  this  point  the  boundary 
ran  down  to  the  Cane-brook  (see  chap.  xvi.  8),  namely  to  the  south 
side  of  the  brook.  "  These  towns  were  assigned  to  Ephraim  in  the 
midst  of  the  towns  of  Manasseh,  and  (but)  the  territory  of  Manasseh 
was  on  the  north  of  the  brook."  The  only  possible  meaning  of  these 
words  is  the  following :  From  Tappuah,  the  boundary  went  down 
to  the  Cane-brook  and  crossed  it,  so  that  the  south  side  of  the  brook 
really  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Manasseh ;  nevertheless  the  towns 
on  this  south  side  were  allotted  to  Ephraim,  whilst  only  the  territory 
to  the  north  of  the  brook  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Manassites.  This  is 
expressed  more  plainly  in  ver.  10a :  "  To  the  south  (of  the  brook  the 
land  came)  to  Ephraim,  and  to  the  north  to  Manasseh?  In  ver. 
106  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  are  only  briefly  indicated  : 
"  And  they  (the  Manassites)  touched  Asher  towards  the  north,  and 
hsachar  towards  the  east?  The  reason  why  this  boundary  was  not 
described  more  minutely,  was  probably  because  it  had  not  yet  been 
fixed.  For  (ver.  11)  Manasseh  also  received  towns  and  districts  in 
(within  the  territory  of)  Issachar  and  Asher,  viz.  Beth-shean,  etc. 
Beth-shean,  to  the  wall  of  which  Saul's  body  was  fastened  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  10  sqq. ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  12),  was  afterwards  called  Scyihopolis. 
It  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  the  plain  of  Jezreel  slopes 
off  into  the  valley ;  its  present  name  is  Beisan,  a  place  where  there 
are  considerable  ruins  of  great  antiquity,  about  two  hours  from  the 
Jordan  (yid.  Seetzen,  ii.  pp.  162  sqq. ;  Rob.  iii.  p.  174 ;  Bibl.  Res. 
p.  325  ;  v.  Raumer,  Pal.  pp.  150-1).  This  city,  with  its  daughter 
towns,  was  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  which  was  on  the  east  of 
Manasseh,  and  may  have  extended  a  considerable  distance  towards 
the  south  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  territory  of 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim  did  not  run  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ; 
but  Asher  (Yasir)  is  mentioned  in  ver.  7  as  the  most  easterly  place 
in  Manasseh,  and,  according  to  chap.  xvi.  6,  7,  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Ephraim  ran  down  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  mountains  as 
far  as  Jericho,  without  including  the  Jordan  valley.    At  the  same 
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time,  the  Ghor  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan  below  Beisan,  as 
far  as  the  plain  of  Jericho,  was  of  no  great  value  to  any  tribe,  as 
this  district,  according  to  Josephus  (de  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8,  2,  and  iii. 
10,  7),  was  uninhabited  because  of  its  barrenness.  The  other 
towns,  Ibleam,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of  Endor  perhaps,  were  in 
the  territory  of  Asher,  and  almost  all  on  the  south-west  border  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Ibleam,  called  Bileam  in  1  Chron.  vi.  55 
(70),  a  Levitical  town  (see  at  chap.  xxi.  25),  was  not  very  far  from 
Megiddo  (2  Kings  ix.  27),  and  has  probably  been  preserved  in  the 
ruins  of  Khirbet-Belameh,  half  an  hour  to  the  south  of  Jenin; 
according  to  Schultz,  it  is  the  same  place  as  Belamon,  Belmerij  or 
BeUhem  (Judith  iv.  4,  vii.  3,  viii.  3).  With  1*1  ^B^TIW  the  con- 
struction changes,  so  that  there  is  an  anacolouthon,  which  can  be 
explained,  however,  on  the  ground  that  f  njn  may  not  only  mean 
to  be  assigned  to,  but  also  to  receive  or  to  have.  In  this  last  sense 
nttt  is  attached.     The  inhabitants  are  mentioned  instead  of  the 
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towns,  because  the  historian  had  already  the  thought  present  in  his 
mind,  that  the  Manassites  were  unable  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites 
from  the  towns  allotted  to  them.  Dor  is  the  present  Tortura  (see 
at  chap.  xi.  2).  Endor,  the  home  of  the  witch  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7), 
four  Roman  miles  to  the  south  of  Tabor  (Onowi.),  at  present  a 
village  called  EndSr,  on  the  northern  shoulder  of  the  Duhy  or 
Little  Hermon  (see  Bob.  iii.  p.  225 ;  Bibl.  Res.  p.  340).  Taanach 
and  Megiddo,  the  present  Taanuk  and  Lejun  (see  at  chap.  xii.  21). 
the  three  last  towns,  with  the  places  dependent  upon  them,  are 
connected  more  closely  together  by  HMn  TOW,  the  three-hill- 
country,  probably  because  they  formed  a  common  league. — Vers. 
12,  13.  The  Manassites  were  unable  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites 
from  these  six  towns,  and  the  districts  round ;  but  when  they  grew 
stronger,  they  made  them  tributary  slaves  (cf.  chap.  xvi.  10). 

Vers.  14-18.  Complaint  of  the  Descendants  of  Joseph  respecting 
the  inheritance  allotted  to  them. — Ver.  14.  As  the  descendants  of 
Joseph  formed  two  tribes  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh),  they  gave 
utterance  to  their  dissatisfaction  that  Joshua  had  given  them 
(" me"  the  house  of  Joseph,  ver.  17)  but  one  lot,  but  one  portion 
(tan,  a  measure,  then  the  land  measured  off),  for  an  inheritance, 
although  they  were  a  strong  and  numerous  people.  "  So  far  hath 
Jehovah  blessed  me  hitherto"  ">P*pi?,  to  this  (sc.  numerous  people), 
is  to  be  understood  de  gradu;  n£"T?,  hitherto,  de  tempore.  There 
was  no  real  ground  for  this  complaint.  As  Ephraim  numbered 
only  32,500  and  Manasseh  52,?00  at  the  second  census  in  the  time 
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of  Moses  (Num.  xxvi.),  and  therefore  Ephraim  and  half  Manasseh 
together  did  not  amount  to  more  than  58,000  or  59,000,  this  tribe 
and  a  half  were  not  so  strong  as  Judah  with  its  76,500,  and  were 
even  weaker  than  Dan  with  its  64,400,  or  Issachar  with  its  64,300 
men,  and  therefore  could  not  justly  lay  claim  to  more  than  the 
territory  of  a  single  tribe.  Moreover,  the  land  allotted  to  them 
was  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Palestine.  For  although  as 
a  whole  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  have  much  the  same  character 
as  those  of  Judah,  yet  the  separate  mountains  are  neither  so  rugged 
nor  so  lofty,  there  being  only  a  few  of  them  that  reach  the  height 
of  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (see  Ritterf  Erdk.  xv.  pp. 
475  sqq. ;  P.  de  Velde,  Mem.  pp.  177  sqq.) ;  moreover,  they  are 
intersected  by  many  broad  valleys  and  fertile  plateaux,  which  are 
covered  with  fruitful  fields  and  splendid  plantations  of  olives,  vines, 
and  fig  trees  (see  Rob.  iii.  p.  78,  Bibl.  Res.  pp.  290  sqq. ;  Seetzen, 
ii.  pp.  165  sqq.,  190  sqq.).  On  the  west  the  mountains  slope  off 
into  the  hill  country,  which  joins  the  plain  of  Sharon,  with  its 
invariable  fertility.  "The  soil  here  is  a  black  clay  soil  of  un- 
fathomable depth,  which  is  nearly  all  ploughed,  and  is  of  such 
unusual  fertility  that  a  cultivated  plain  here  might  furnish  an 
almost  unparalleled  granary  for  the  whole  land.  Interminable 
fields  full  of  wheat  and  barley  with  their  waving  ears,  which  were 
very  nearly  ripe,  with  here  and  there  a  field  of  millet,  that  was 
already  being  diligently  reaped  by  the  peasants,  presented  a  glorious 
sight**  (Ritter,  Erdk.  xvi.  pp.  567-8). — Ver.  15.  Joshua  therefore 
sent  them  back  with  their  petition,  and  said,  "  If  thou  art  a  strong 
people,  go  up  into  the  wood  and  cut  it  away"  i.e.  make  room  for 
houses,  fields,  and  meadows,  by  clearing  the  forests,  "  in  the  land  of 
the  Perizzitee  and  Rephaim,  if  the  mountain  of  Ephraim  is  too 
narrow  for  thee.9*  The  name  "  mountain  of  Ephraim"  is  used  here 
in  a  certain  sense  prtileptically,  to  signify  the  mountain  which 
received  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  which  it  had  only 
just  been  allotted.  This  mountain,  which  is  also  called  the  moun- 
tain of  Israel  (chap.  xi.  16,  21),  was  a  limestone  range  running 
from  Kirjath-jearim,  where  the  mountains  of  Judah  terminate  (see 
at  chap.  xi.  21),  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  therefore  embracing 
the  greater  part  of  the  tribe-territory  of  Benjamin.  The  wood, 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  and  is  also 
described  in  ver.  18  as  a  mountainous  land,  is  either  the  mountain- 
ous region  extending  to  the  north  of  Yasir  as  far  as  the  mountains 
of  Qilboa,  and  lying  to  the  west  of  Beisan,  a  region  which  has  not 
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yet  been  thoroughly  explored,  or  else,  as  Knobel  supposes,  "the 
broad  range  of  woody  heights  or  low  woody  hills,  by  which  the 
mountains  of  Samaria  are  connected  with  Carmel  on  the  north- 
west (Rob.  iii.  p.  189),  between  Taanath  and  Megiddo  on  the  east, 
and  Csesarea  and  Dor  on  the  west.'9  Possibly  both  may  be  intended, 
as  the  children  of  Joseph  were  afraid  of  the  Canaanites  in  Beisan 
and  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (ver.  16).  The  Rephaim  were  dwelling 
there,  a  tribe  of  gigantic  stature  (see  at  Gen.  xiv.  5),  also  the 
Perizzites  (see  at  Gen.  xiii.  7). — Ver.  16.  The  children  of  Joseph 
replied  that  the  mountain  (allotted  to  them)  would  not  be  enough 
for  them  (Wfp,  as  in  Num.  xi.  22  ;  Zech.  x.  10) ;  and  that  all  the 
Canaanites  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  plain  had  iron  chariots, 
both  those  in  Beth-shean  and  its  daughter  towns,  and  those  in  the 
valley  of  Jezreel.  pDJfirjHK,  the  land  of  the  plain  or  valley  land, 
includes  both  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  near  Beisan,  and  also  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  which  opens  into  the  Jordan  valley  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Beisan  (Rob.  iii.  p.  173).  The  plain  of  Jezreel,  so 
called  after  the  town  of  that  name,  is  called  the  "great  field  of 
Esdrelom"  in  Judith  i.  4,  and  rb  fiiya  irehiov  by  Josepkus.  It  is 
the  present  Merj  (i.e.  pasture-land)  Jbn  Aamer,  which  runs  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  above  Carmel, 
and  reaches  almost  to  the  Jordan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  mountains  of  Carmel,  the  mountain-land  of  Ephraim  and  the 
range  of  hills  connecting  the  two,  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of 
Galilee,  on  the  west  by  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Galilean  high- 
land, and  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  and  the  Little 
Hermon  (Jebel  Duhy).  Within  these  boundaries  it  is  eight  hours 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  five  hours  broad;  it  is  fertile 
throughout,  though  very  desolate  now  (see  v.  Raumer,  Pal.  iii.  pp. 
39  sqq.).  "  Iron  chariots"  are  not  scythe  chariots,  for  these  were 
introduced  by  Cyrus,  and  were  unknown  to  the  Medes,  Persians, 
and  Arabians,  i.e.  to  the  early  Asiatics  before  his  time  (Xen.  Cyr. 
vi.  1,  27,  30),  as  well  as  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  (see  Wilkinson, 
Manners  and  Customs,  i.  p.  350) ;  they  were  simply  chariots  tipped 
with  iron,  just  as  the  Egyptian  war-chariots  were  made  of  wood 
and  strengthened  with  metal  nails  and  tips  (Wilkinson,  pp.  342, 
348). — Vers.  17,  18.  As  the  answer  of  the  children  of  Joseph 
indicated  cowardice  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  help  of  God, 
Joshua  contented  himself  with  repeating  his  first  reply,  though 
more  fully  and  with  the  reasons  assigned.  "  Thou  art  a  strong 
people,  and  hast  great  power;  there  trill  not  be  one  lot  to  thee:1'  U. 
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because  thou  art  a  numerous  people  and  endowed  with  strength, 
there  shall  not  remain  one  lot  to  thee,  thou  canst  and  wilt  ex- 
tend thine  inheritance.  "  For  the  mountain  will  be  thine,  for  it 
is  forest,  and  thou  unit  hew  it  out,  and  its  goings  out  will  become 
thine."  By  the  mountain  we  are  not  to  understand  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim  which  were  assigned  to  the  Ephraimites  by  the  lot,  but 
the  wooded  mountains  mentioned  in  ver.  15,  which  the  children  of 
Joseph  were  to  hew  out,  so  as  to  make  outlets  for  themselves. 
"  The  outgoings  of  it"  are  the  fields  and  plains  bordering  upon  the 
forest.  For  the  Canaanites  who  dwelt  there  (ver.  15)  would  be 
driven  out  by  the  house  of  Joseph,  just  because  they  had  iron 
chariots  and  were  strong,  and  therefore  only  a  strong  tribe  like 
Joseph  was  equal  to  the  task.  "  Not  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
is  able  to  fight  against  them  (the  Canaanites)  because  they  are 
strong,  but  you  have  strength  enough  to  be  able  to  expel  them " 
(Rashi). 

THE  TABERNACLE  8ET  UP  AT  SHILOH.  SURVEY  OF  THE  LAND 
THAT  HAD  STILL  TO  BE  DIVIDED.  INHERITANCE  OF  THE 
TRIBE  OF  BENJAMIN. — CHAP.  XVIII. 

Ver.  1.  The  Tabernacle  set  up  at  Shiloh. — As  soon  as 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  had  received  its  inheritance,  Joshua  com- 
manded the  whole  congregation  to  assemble  in  Shiloh,  and  there 
set  up  the  tabernacle,  in  order  that,  as  the  land  was  conquered,  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  might  henceforth  be  regularly  observed  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  The  selection  of  Shiloh  as  the  site  for 
the  sanctuary  was  hardly  occasioned  by  the  fitness  of  the  place  for 
this  purpose,  on  account  of  its  being  situated  upon  a  mountain  in 
the  centre  of  the  land,  for  there  were  many  other  places  that  would 
have  been  quite  as  suitable  in  this  respect ;  the  reason  is  rather  to 
be  found  in  the  name  of  the  place,  viz.  Shiloh,  i.e.  rest,  which 
called  to  mind  the  promised  Shiloh  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  and  therefore 
appeared  to  be  pre-eminently  suitable  to  be  the  resting-place  of  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  where  His  name  was  to  dwell  in  Israel, 
until  He  should  come  who  was  to  give  true  rest  to  His  people  as  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  In  any  case,  however,  Joshua  did  not  follow  his 
own  judgment  in  selecting  Shiloh  for  this  purpose,  but  acted  in 
simple  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  God,  as  the  Lord  had 
expressly  reserved  to  himself  the  choice  of  the  place  where  His 
name  should  dwell  (Deut.  xii.  11).    Shiloh,  according  to  the  Onom., 
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was  twelve  Roman  miles  or  five  hours  to  the  south  of  Neapolis 
(Nablus),  and  about  eight  hours  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem ;  at 
present  it  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  bearing  the  name  of  Seilun  (see  Bob. 
iii.  p.  85).  The  tabernacle  continued  standing  at  Shiloh  daring 
the  time  of  the  judges,  until  the  ark  of  the  covenant  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  in  the  lifetime  of  Eli,  when  the  holy  tent 
was  robbed  of  its  soul,  and  reduced  to  the  mere  shadow  of  a  sanc- 
tuary. After  this  it  was  removed  to  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  2)  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  massacre  inflicted  by  Saul  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place  (1  Sam.  xxii.  19),  it  was  taken  to  Gibeon  (1  Kings  iii. 
4 :  see  Keil,  Bibl.  Arch.  i.  §  22).  From  this  time  forward  Shiloh 
continued  to  decline,  because  the  Lord  had  rejected  it  (Ps.  ixxviiL 
60 ;  Jer.  vii.  12,  xxvi.  6).  That  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians, 
as  Knobel  affirms,  is  not  stated  in  the  history. 

Vers.  2-10.  Survey  or  the  Land  that  had  yet  to  be 
divided. — Ver.  2.  After  the  tabernacle  had  been  set  up,  the 
casting  of  the  lots  and  division  of  the  land  among  the  other  seven 
tribes  were  to  be  continued ;  namely  at  Shiloh,  to  which  the  con- 
gregation had  removed  with  the  sanctuary. — Vers.  3, 4.  But,  for  the 
reasons  explained  in  chap.  xiv.  1,  these  tribes  showed  themselves 
"  slack  to  go  to  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  had  given  them,"  u. 
not  merely  to  conquer  it,  but  to  have  it  divided  by  lot,  and  to  enter 
in  and  take  possession.  Joshua  charged  them  with  this,  and  directed 
them  to  appoint  three  men  for  each  of  the  seven  tribes,  that  they 
might  be  sent  out  to  go  through  the  land,  and  describe  it  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  inheritance.  "  According  to  their  inheritance," 
i.e.  with  special  reference  to  the  fact  that  seven  tribes  were  to  receive 
it  for  their  inheritance.  The  description  was  not  a  formal  measure- 
ment, although  the  art  of  surveying  was  well  known  in  Egypt  in 
ancient  times,  and  was  regularly  carried  out  after  the  annual  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile  {Herod,  ii.  109  ;  Strabo,  xvii.  787  ;  Dio<L  Sk.  ». 
69)  ;  so  that  the  Israelites  might  have  learned  it  there.  But  3TO 
does  not  mean  to  measure ;  and  it  was  not  a  formal  measurement 
that  was  required,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  land  that  yet 
remained  into  seven  districts,  since  the  tribes  differed  in  numerical 
strength,  and  therefore  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  assigned  them 
could  not  be  settled  till  after  the  lots  had  been  cast.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  is  to  describe ;  and  according  to  ver.  9,  it  was  chiefly  to 
the  towns  that  reference  was  made :  so  that  the  description  required 
by  Joshua  in  all  probability  consisted  simply  in  the  preparation  of 
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lists  of  the  towns  in  the  different  parts  of  the  land,  with  an  account 
of  their  size  and  character ;  also  with  "  notices  of  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  soil ;  what  lands  were  fertile,  and  what  they  pro- 
duced ;  where  the  country  was  mountainous,  and  where  it  was  level ; 
which  lands  were  well  watered,  and  which  were  dry ;  and  any  other 
things  that  would  indicate  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  facilitate  a 
comparison  between  the  different  parts  of  the  land"  (RosenmUller). 
The  reasons  which  induced  Joshua  to  take  steps  for  the  first  time 
now  for  securing  a  survey  of  the  land,  are  given  in  chap.  xiv.  1. 
The  men  chosen  for  the  purpose  were  able  to  carry  out  their  task 
without  receiving  any  hindrance  from  the  Canaanites.  For  whilst 
the  latter  were  crushed,  if  not  exterminated,  by  the  victories  which 
the  Israelites  had  gained,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  twenty-one 
Israelitish  men  to  penetrate  into  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  every 
town  that  was  still  inhabited  by  the  Canaanites,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish their  end. — Vers.  5,  6.  "  And  divide  it  into  seven  parte"  viz. 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  lots.  Judah,  however,  was  still  to  remain 
in  its  land  to  the  south,  and  Ephraim  in  its  territory  to  the  north. 
The  seven  portions  thus  obtained  they  were  to  bring  to  Joshua,  that 
he  might  then  cast  the  lot  for  the  seven  tribes  "  before  the  Lord/' 
U.  before  the  tabernacle  (chap.  xix.  51). — Ver.  7.  There  were  only 
seven  tribes  that  had  still  to  receive  their  portions ;  for  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  to  receive  no  portion  in  the  land  (vid.  chap.  xiii.  xiv.),  and 
Gad,  Reuben,  and  half  Manasseh  had  received  their  inheritance 
already  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan. — Vers.  8,  9.  Execution  of 
this  command. — Ver.  10.  Joshua  finishes  the  casting  of  the  lots  at 
Shiloh. 

Vers.  11-28.  Inheritance  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin. — 
Vers.  11-20.  Boundaries  of  the  inheritance. — Ver.  11.  The  terri- 
tory of  their  lot  (i.e.  the  territory  assigned  to  the  Benjaminites  by 
lot)  came  out  (through  the  falling  out  of  the  lot)  between  the  sons 
of  Judah.  and  the  sons  of  Joseph. — Vers.  12,  13.  The  northern 
boundary  ("  the  boundary  towards  the  north  side")  therefore  coin- 
cided with  the  southern  boundary  of  Ephraim  as  far  as  Lower 
Beth-horon,  and  has  already  been  commented  upon  in  the  exposition 
of  chap.  xvi.  1-3.  The  western  boundary  follows  in  ver.  14.  At 
Beth-horon  the  boundary  curved  round  and  turned  southwards  on 
the  western  side,  namely  from  the  mountain  before  (in  front  of) 
Beth-horon  southwards ;  and  "  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  Kirjath- 
baaly  which  is  Kirjath-jearim"  the  town  of  the  Judaeans  mentioned 
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in  chap.  xv.  60,  the  present  Kureyet  el  Enab  (see  at  chap.  ix.  17).— 
Vers.  15-19.  "  As  for  ttie  southern  boundary  from  the  end  of  Kxrjaihr 
jearim  onwards,  the  (southern)  boundary  went  out  on  the  west  (ie.  it 
started  from  the  west),  and  went  out  (terminated)  at  the  fountain  of 
-the  water  ofNephtoah?  Consequently  it  coincided  with  the  northern 
boundary  of  Judah,  as  described  in  chap.  xv.  5-9,  except  that  it  is 
given  there  from  east  to  west,  and  here  from  west  to  east  (see  at 
chap.  xv.  5-9).  In  the  construction  7*2fn  VTfottta,  the  noun  hw\  is 
in  apposition  to  the  suffix :  the  outgoings  of  it,  namely  of  the  border 
(see  Ewald,  §  291,  6.). — Ver.  20.  The  eastern  boundary  was  the 
Jordan. 

Vers.  21-28.  The  towns  of  Benjamin  are  divided  into  two 
groups.  The  first  group  (vers.  21-24)  contains  twelve  towns  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  territory.  Jericho :  the  present  Hiha  (see  at 
chap.  ii.  1).  Beth-hoglah,  now  Ain  Hajla  (see  chap.  xv.  6).  Emeh- 
Keziz :  the  name  has  been  preserved  in  the  Wady  el  Kaziz,  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  on  the  south-east  of  the  Apostle  s 
Well  (see  Van  de  Velde9  Mem.  p.  328). — Ver.  22.  Beth-arabah :  see 
at  chap.  xv.  6.  Zemaraim,  probably  the  ruins  of  es  Sumrah,  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  to  the  east  of  Khan  Hadhur,  on 
Van  de  VeldeJs  map.  Bethel:  now  Beitin  (see  chap.  vii.  2). — Ver.  23. 
Avvim  (i.e.  ruins)  is  unknown.  Phara  has  been  preserved  in  the 
ruins  of  Fara,  on  Wady  Fara,  three  hours  to  the  north-east  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  same  distance  to  the  west  of  Jericho.  Ophrah 
is  mentioned  again  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  17,  but  it  is  a  different  place  from 
the  Ophrah  of  Gideon  in  Manasseh  (Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  27). 
According  to  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  Aphra),  it  was  a  Kcofirj  'A<f>pqK  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  (Jer.  vieus  Effrem),  five  Roman  miles  to  the  east  of 
Bethel ;  and  according  to  Van  de  Velde,  v.  Baumer,  and  others,  it  is 
probably  the  same  place  as  Ephron  or  Ephrain}  which  Abijah  took 
from  Jeroboam  along  with  Jeshanah  and  Bethel  (2  Chron.  xiii.  19), 
also  the  same  as  Ephraim,  the  city  to  which  Christ  went  when  He 
withdrew  into  the  desert  (John  xi.  54),  as  th'e  Onom.  (*.  vP  Ephron) 
speaks  of  a  villa  prcegrandis  Ephrasa  nomine  ('E<f>paifi  in  Eu&eb.), 
although  the  distance  given  there,  viz.  twenty  Roman  miles  to  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  reaches-  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Benjamin.— 
Ver.  24.  Chephar-haammonai  and  Ophni  are  only  mentioned  here, 
and  are  still  unknown.  Gaba9  or  Geba  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xiii.  16 ; 
1  Kings  xv.  22),  which  was  given  up  to  the  Levites  (chap.  xxi.  17; 
1  Chron.  vi.  45),  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ramah  (1  Kings  xv. 
22,    2  Chron.  xvi.  6).    It  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  8,  Zech, 
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xiv.  10,  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
was  still  inhabited  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  vii.  30).  It  is  a  different 
place  from  Gibea,  and  is  not  to  be  found,  as  I  formerly  supposed, 
in  the  Moslem  village  of  Jibia,  by  the  Wady  el  Jib,  between 
Beitin  and  Sinjil  (Rob.  iii.  p.  80),  but  in  the  small  village  of  Jeba, 
which  is  lying  half  in  ruins,  and  where  there  are  relics  of  antiquity, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  north-east  of  er-R&m  (Bamah),  and 
about  three  hours  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  upon  a  height  from 
which  there  is  an  extensive  prospect  (vid.  Rob.  ii.  pp.  113  sqq.).  This 
eastern  group  also  included  the  two  other  towns  Anathoih  and 
Almon  (chap.  xxi.  18),  which  were  given  up  by  Benjamin  to  the 
Levites.  Anathoth,  the  home  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  1, 
xi.  21  sqq.),  which  was  still  inhabited  by  Benjaminites  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32),  is  the  present  village  of  Anata,  where  there 
are  ruins  of  great  antiquity,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  the  north 
of  Jerusalem  {Rob.  ii.  pp.  109  sqq.).  Almon,  called  Allemeth  in 
1  Chron.  vL  45,  has  been  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  Almit  (Rob. 
Bibl.  Ees.  pp.  287  sqq.),  or  el-Mid  (Tobler,  Denkbl.  p.  631),  on  the 
south-east  of  Anata. — Vers.  25-28.  The  second  group  of  fourteen 
towns  in  the  western  portion  of  Benjamin. — Ver.  25.  Gibeon,  the 
present  Jib:  see  at  chap.  ix.  3.  Ramah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gibeah  and  Geba  (Judg.  xix.  13 ;  Isa.  x.  29 ;  1  Kings  xv.  17 ; 
Ezra  ii.  26),  most  probably  the  Ramali  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  19, 
ii.  11,  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3),  is  the  present  village  of  er-Ramy  upon 
a  mountain  with  ruins  between  Gibeon  and  Geba,  half  an  hour 
to  the  west  of  the  latter,  two  hours  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem 
(see  Rob.  ii.  p.  315).  Beeroth,  the  present  Bireh :  see  at  chap, 
ix.  17. — Ven  26.  Mizpeh,  commonly  called  Mizpahy  where  the  war 
with  Benjamin  was  decided  upon  (Judg.  xx.  xxi.),  and  where 
Samuel  judged  the  people,  and  chose  Saul  as  king  (1  Sam.  vii.  5 
sqq.,  x.  17),  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Babylonian  governor 
Gedaliah  (2  Bangs  xxv.  23;  Jer.  xl.  6  sqq.).  According  to  the 
Onom.  («.  v.  Massepha),  it  was  near  Kirjath-jearim,  and  Robinson 
(ii.  p.  139)  is  no  doubt  correct  in  supposing  it  to  be  the  present  Neby 
Scmwil  (ue.  prophet  Samuel),  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  the  east  of 
Kureyet  Enab  (Kirjath-jearim),  two  hours  to  the  north-west  of 
Jerusalem,  half  an  hour  to  the  south  of  Gibeon,  a  place  which  stands 
like  a  watch-tower  upon  the  highest  point  in  the  whole  region, 
and  with  a  mosque,  once  a  Latin  church,  which  is  believed  alike 
by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans  to  cover  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet  Samuel  (see  Rob.  ii.  pp.  135  sqq.).   Chephirah,  i.e.  Kefir :  see 
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at  chap.  ix.  17.  Mozah  is  only  mentioned  here,  and  is  still  unknown. 
Ver.  27.  This  also  applies  to  Rekem,  Irpeel,  and  Taralah.— Ver.  28. 
Zelahy  the  burial-place  of  Saul  and  his  family  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14),  is 
otherwise  unknown.  Gibeath  or  GibeaJi,  i.e.  Gibeah  of  Benjamin, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  the 
judges,  on  account  of  the  flagrant  crime  which  had  been  committed 
there  (Judg.  xix.  xx.),  is  also  called  Gibeah  of  Saul,  as  being  the 
home  and  capital  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  26,  xi.  4,  etc.),  and  was  situated, 
according  to  Judg.  xix.  13  and  Isa.  x.  29,  between  Jerusalem  and 
Raman,  according  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  2,  1,  8)  about  twenty 
or  thirty  stadia  from  Jerusalem.  These  statements  point  to  the  TeU 
or  Tuleil  el  Phul,  i.e.  bean-mountain,  a  conical  peak  about  an  hour 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  er-R&m,  with  a  large  heap  of  stones 
upon  the  top,  probably  the  ruins  of  a  town  that  was  built  of  unhewn 
stones,  from  which  there  is  a  very  extensive  prospect  in  all  direc- 
tions (Rob.  ii.  p.  317).  Consequently  modern  writers  have  very 
naturally  agreed  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  ancient  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin or  Saul  was  situated  either  by  the  side  of  or  upon  this  Tell  (see 
Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  286;  Strauss,  Sinai,  etc.,  p.  331,  ed.  6;  v.  Raumer, 
Pal.  p.  196).  Kirjath  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Kirjath-jearim,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (ver.  14 ;  cf.  chap.  xv.  60). 

INHERITANCE  OF  THE  TRIBES  OF  SIMEON,  ZEBULDN,  ISSACRAB, 
A8HER,  NAPHTALI,  AND  DAN. — CHAP.  XIX. 

Vers.  1-9.  The  inheritance  of  Simeon  fell  within  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Judah,  because  the  land  allotted  to 
them  at  Gilgal  was  larger  than  they  required  (ver.  9).  Thus  the 
curse  pronounced  upon  Simeon  by  Jacob  of  dispersion  in  Israel 
(Gen.  xlix.  7)  was  fulfilled  upon  this  tribe  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner,  and  in  a  different  manner  from  that  pronounced  upon 
Levi.  The  towns  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  first  (vers.  2-6)  consisting  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
towns,  all  situated  in  the  Negeb  (or  south  country) ;  the  second 
(ver.  7)  of  four  towns,  two  of  which  were  in  the  Negeb  and  two  in 
the  8hephelah.  All  these  eighteen  towns  have  already  been  enu- 
merated among  the  towns  of  Judah  (chap.  xv.  26-32,  42),  and  are 
mentioned  again  in  1  Chron.  iv.  28-32,  in  just  the  same  order, 
and  with  only  slight  differences  in  the  spelling  of  some  of  the 
names.    If  the  classification  of  the  names  in  two  groups  might 
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seem  to  indicate  that  Simeon  received  a  connected  portion  of  land 
in  Judah,  this  idea  is  overthrown  at  once  by  the  circumstance  that 
two  of  the  four  towns  in  the  second  group  were  in  the  south  land 
and  two  in  the  lowland,  and,  judging  from  chap.  xv.  32,  42,  at  a 
great  distance  from  one  another.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
decide  this  point  with  any  certainty,  as  the  situation  of  several  of 
the  towns  is  still  unknown. — Ver.  2.  Beersheba :  see  at  chap.  xv. 
28.  Sheba  is  wanting  in  the  Chronicles,  but  has  no  doubt  been 
omitted  through  a  copyist's  error,  as  Shema  answers  to  it  in  chap, 
xv.  26,  where  it  stands  before  Moladah  just  as  Sheba  does  here. 
— On  the  names  in  vers.  3-6a,  see  the  exposition  of  chap.  xv. 
28-32. — The  sum  total  given  in  ver.  66,  viz.  thirteen  towns,  does 
not  tally,  aa  there  are  fourteen  names.  On  these  differences,  see 
the  remarks  on  chap.  xv.  32  (p.  163,  the  note). — Ver.  7.  Ain 
and  Rimmon  were  in  the  south  land  (chap.  xv.  32),  Ether  and 
Ashan  in  the  lowlands  (chap.  xv.  42). — Vers.  8,  9.  In  addition 
to  the  towns  mentioned,  the  Simeonites  received  all  the  villages 
round  about  the  towns  to  Baalath-beer,  the  Ramah  of  the  south. 
This  place,  up  to  which  the  territory  of  the  Simeonites  extended, 
though  without  its  being  actually  assigned  to  the  Simeonites,  is 
simply  called  Baal  in  1  Chron.  iv.  33,  and  is  probably  the  same  as 
Bealoth  in  chap.  xv.  24,  though  its  situation  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined (see  at  chap.  xv.  24).  It  cannot  be  identified,  however, 
with  Ramet  el  Khulilj  an  hour  to  the  north  of  Hebron,  which 
Roediger  supposes  to  be  the  Ramah  of  the  south,  since  the  territory 
of  Simeon,  which  was  situated  in  the  Negeb,  and  had  only  two 
towns  in  the  shephelah,  cannot  possibly  have  extended  into  the 
mountains  to  a  point  on  the  north  of  Hebron.  So  far  as  the 
situation  is  concerned,  V.  de  Velde  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
correct,  when  he  identifies  Rama  of  the  south  with  Tell  Lekiysh  on 
the  north  of  Beersheba,  if  this  conjecture  only  rested  upon  a  better 
foundation  than  the  untenable  assumption,  that  Baalath-beer  is  the 
same  as  the  Baalath  of  Dan  in  ver.  44. 

Vers.  10-16.  The  inheritance  of  Zebulun  fell  above  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  between  this  plain  and  the  mountains  of  Naphtali, 
so  that  it  was  bounded  by  Asher  on  the  west  and  north-west  (ver. 
27),  by  Naphtali  on  the  north  and  north-east  (ver.  34),  and  by 
Issachar  on  the  south-east  and  south,  and  touched  neither  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  nor  the  Jordan.  It  embraced  a  very  fertile 
country,  however,  with  the  fine  broad  plain  of  el  Buttaufy  the  peya 
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irehlov  above  Nazareth  called  AsochU  in  Joseph,  vita,  §  41,  45  (see 
Rob.  iii.  p.  189,  Bibl.  Res.  pp.  105  sqq. ;  Bitter,  Erdk.  xvi.  pp.  742, 
758-9).— Ver.  10.  "  And  the  boundary  (the  territory)  of  their 
inheritance  was  (went)  to  Sarid."  This  is  no  doubt  the  centre  of 
the  southern  boundary,  from  which  it  is  traced  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion in  ver.  11,  and  in  an  easterly  direction  in  ver.  12,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  chap.  xvi.  6.  Unfortunately,  Sarid  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty.  KnobeVs  opinion  is,  that  the  name,  which 
signifies  "hole"  or  "incision,"  after  the  analogy  of  **!&,  perforavit, 
and  B^&,  incidit,  does  not  refer  to  a  town,  but  to  some  other  loca- 
lity, probably  the  southern  opening  of  the  deep  and  narrow  wady 
which  comes  down  from  the  basin  of  Nazareth,  and  is  about  an 
hour  to  the  south-east  of  Nazareth,  between  two  steep  mountains 
(Seetzen,  ii.  pp.  151-2 ;  Rob.  iii.  p.  183).  This  locality  appears 
suitable  enough.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  Sarid  may  be  found 
in  one  of  the  two  heaps  of  ruins  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mont 
prcecipitii  upon  V.  de  Veldts  map  (so  called  from  Luke  iv.  29).— 
Ver.  11.  From  this  point  "  the  border  went  up  westwards,  namely 
to  Marsala,  and  touched  Dabbasheth,  and  still  farther  to  the  brook  of 
Jokneam."  If  Johneam  of  Carmel  has  been  preserved  in  the  Tell 
Kaim&n  (see  at  chap.  xiL  22),  the  brook  before  Jokneam  is  pro- 
bably the  Wady  el  Milk,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which,  near  the 
point  where  it  opens  into  the  plain,  stands  Kaimun,  and  through 
which  the  road  runs  from  Acca  to  Rarnleh,  as  this  wady  separates 
Carmel  from  the  small  round  hills  which  run  to  the  south-east  (see 
Rob.  Bibl.  Bes.  p.  114,  and  V.  de  Velde,  i.  p.  249).  Here  the 
boundaries  of  Zebulun  and  Asher  met  (ver.  27).  Marala  and 
Dabbasheth  are  to  be  sought  for  between  Kaimfin  and  Sarid.  The 
Cod.  Vat.  has  MayeXZd  instead  of  MapCKd.  Now,  however  little 
importance  we  can  attach  to  the  readings  of  the  LXX.  on  account 
of  the  senseless  way  in  which  its  renderings  are  made, — as,  for 
example,  in  this  very  passage,  where  njjn  :nnfcr*ry  is  rendered 
'EcreSe/cycoXa, — the  name  Magelda  might  suggest  a  Hebrew  reading 
Magedlah  or  Mageldah,  and  thus  lead  one  to  connect  the  place  with 
the  village  of  Mejeidil  (Rob.  Bibl.  Bes.  p.  114),  or  Mshedil  (Seetzen, 
ii.  p.  143),  on  the  west  of  Mons  prcecipitii,  though  neither  of  these 
travellers  visited  the  place,  or  has  given  us  any  minute  description 
of  it.  Its  situation  upon  a  mountain  would  suit  Mar'ala,  to  which 
the  boundary  went  up  from  Sarid.  In  the  case  of  Dabbasheth,  the 
name,  which  signifies  "  lump9'  (see  Isa.'  xxx.  6),  points  to  a  moun- 
tain.   Upon  this  Knobel  has  founded  the  conjecture  that  Gibeali 
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or  Gibeath  took  the  place  of  this  uncommon  word,  and  that  this 

is  connected  with  the  Gabathon  of  the   Onom.  (junta  campum 

Legionis),  the  present  Jebdta  between  Mejeidil  and  Kaimfin,  upon 

an  isolated  height  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains  which  skirt  the 

plain  of  Jezreel,  where  there  are  signs  of  a  remote  antiquity  (Rob. 

iii.  p.  201,  and  Bibl.  Res.  p.  113;  Ritter,  Erdk.  xvi.  p.  700); 

although  Tell  Thureh  (i.e.  mountain)  might  be  intended,  a  village 

upon  a  low  and  isolated  hill  a  little  farther  south  (see  Hob.  Bibl. 

Res.  p.  116,  and  Hitter,  ut  sup.). — Ver.  12.  "And  from  Sarid  the 

boundary  turned  eastwards  toward  the  sun-vising  to  the  territory  of 

Chisloth-tabor^  and  went  out  to  Dabrath,  and  went  up  to  Japhia" 

Chisloth-tabor,  i.e.  according  to  Kimchis  explanation  lumbi  Taboris 

(French,  Us  Jlancs),  was  at  any  rate  a  place  on  the  side  of  Tabor, 

possibly  the  same  as  Kesulloih  in  ver.  18,  as  Masius  and  others 

suppose,  and  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Xaioth  of  Josephus 

(Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3,  1),  which  was  situated  in  the  "  great  plain,"  and 

the  vicus  Chasalus  of  the  Onom.  (juxta  montem  T/tabor  in  campes- 

tribus),  ue.  the  present  village  of  IkscU  or  Ksdl,  upon  a  rocky  height 

on  the  west  of  Thabor,  with  many  tombs  in  the  rocks  (Rob.  iii.  p. 

182).    Dabraik,  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  that  was  given  up 

to  the  Levites  (chap.  xxi.  28 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  57),  called  Dabaritta 

in  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21,  3)  and  Dabira  in  the  Onom.  (villula 

in  monte  Thabor),  the  present  Deburieh^  an  insignificant  village 

which  stands  in  a  very  picturesque  manner  upon  a  stratum  of  rock 

at  the  western  foot  of  Tabor  (Bob.  iii.  p.  210 ;   V.  de  Veldey  R.  ii. 

p.  324).     Japhia  certainly  cannot  be  the  present  Hepha  or  Haifa 

(Khaifa)  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  near  to  Carmel  (Rel.  Pal.  p. 

826,  and  Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.) ;  but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  it  cannot 

be  the  present  Jafa,  a  place  half  an  hour  to  the  south-west  of 

Nazareth,  as  Robinson  (Pal.  iii.  p.  200)  and  Knobel  suppose,  since 

the  boundary  was  running  eastwards,  and  cannot  possibly  have 

turned  back  again  towards  the  west,  and   run  from  Deburieh 

beyond  Sarid.     If  the  positions  assigned  to  Chisloth-tabor  and 

Dabrath  are  correct,  Japhia  must  be  sought  for  on  the  east  of 

Deburieh. — Ver.  13.  "From  thence  it  went  over  towards  the  east  to 

tie  sun-rising  to  Gath-hepher9  to  Ethrkazin,  and  went  out  to  Rimmon, 

which  is  marked  off  to  Neah."      Gath-hepher,  the  home  of  the 

prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  xiv.  25),  was  "  hand  grandis  viculus  Geth" 

in  the  time  of  Jerome  (seeproL  ad  Jon.).     It  was  about  two  miles 

from  Sephoris  on  the  road  to  Tiberias,  and  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 

was  shown  there.     It  is  the  present  village  of  Meshedy  a  place 
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about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  the  north  of  Nazareth  (Rob.  iii.  p. 
209 ;   V.  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  312).  Eth-kazin  is  unknown.  Rimmon, 
a  Levitical  town  (chap.  xxi.  35 ;  1  Chiton,  vi.  62),  has  probably 
been  preserved  in  the  village  of  Rummaneh,  about  two  hoars  and  a 
half  to  the  north  of  Nazareth  (Rob.  iii.  p.  195).     Ham-methoar  is 
not  a  proper  name,  but  the  participle  of  "wn,  with  the  article  in  the 
place  of  the  relative  pronoun,  "  bounded  off,"  or  pricked  off.   Neah 
is  unknown ;  it  is  possibly  the  same  place  as  Neiel  in  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (ver.  27),  as  Knobel  supposes. — Ver.  14.  u  And  the  boundary 
turned  round  it  (round  Rimmon),  on  ike  north  to  Channathon,  and 
the  outgoings  thereof  were  the  valley  of  Jiphtah-el"     Judging  from 
the  words  2D3  and  P&TO,  this  verse  apparently  gives  the  north-west 
boundary,  since  the  last  definition  in  ver.  13,  "  to  Gath-hepher,"  eta, 
points  to  the  eastern  boundary.    Jiphtah-el  answers  no  doubt  to  the 
present  Jefdt,  two  hours  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Sefurieh,  and 
is  the  Jotapata  which  was  obstinately  defended  by  Josepkus  (Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  7,  9 :  see  Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  pp.  104  sqq.).     Consequently 
the  valley  of  Jiphtah-el,  at  which  Zebulun  touched  Asher  (ver.  27), 
is  probably  "  no  other  than  the  large  Wady  Abilin,  which  takes  its 
rise  in  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jefat"  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p. 
107).     And  if  this  be  correct,  Channathon  (LXX.  \Ewa0«i0)is 
probably  Cana  of  Galilee,  the  home  of  Nathanael  (John  ii.  1, 11 
iv.  46,  xxi.  2),  the  present  Kana  el  JeM,  between  Rummaneh  and 
Yef&t,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Buttauf,  upon  a  Tell, 
from  which  you  overlook  the  plain,  fully  two  hours  and  a  half  in 
a  straight  line  from  Nazareth,  and  directly  north  of  that  place, 
where  there  are  many  ruins  found  (see  Rob.  iii.  p.  204  ;  Bibl.  Res. 
p.  108). — Ver.  15.   The  towns  of  Zebulun  were   the  following. 
Kattath,  probably  the  same  as  Kitron,  which   is  mentioned  in 
Judg.  i.  30  in  connection  with  Nahalol,  but  which  is  still  unknown. 
Nehalalj  or  Nahalol  (Judg.  i.  30),  is  supposed  by  V.  de  VeldeQA&n. 
p.  335),  who  follows  Rabbi  Schwartz,  to  be  the  present  village  of 
Maalul,  a  place  with  ruins  on  the  south-west  of  Nazareth  (see 
Seetzerij  ii.  p.  143  ;  Rob.  iii.  App. ;  and  Ritter,  Erdk.  xvi.  p.  700). 
Simron  is  supposed  by  Knobel  to  be  the  village  of  Semunieh  (see  at 
chap.  xi.  1).     But  neither  of  these  is  very  probable.     Idalah  is 
supposed  by  V.  de  Velde  to  be  the  village  of  Jeda  or  Jeida,  on  the 
west  of  Semunieh,  where  are  a  few  relics  of  antiquity,  though 
Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  p.  113)  states  the  very  opposite.     Bethlehem 
(of  Zebulun),  which  many  regard  as  the  home  of  the  judge  Ibzan 
(Judg.  xii.  8),  has  been  preserved  under  the  old  name  in  a  miser- 
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able  village  on  the  north  of  Jeida  and  Semunieh  (see  Seetzen,  ii.  p. 
139 ;  Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  113).  The  number  of  the  towns  is  given 
as  twelve,  though  only  five  are  mentioned  by  name.  It  is  true  that 
some  commentators  have  found  the  missing  names  in  the  border 
places  mentioned  in  vers.  11-14,  as,  after  deducting  Chisloth-tabor 
and  Dabrath,  which  belonged  to  Issachar,  the  names  Sand,  Mara- 
lah,  Dabbasheth,  Japhia,  Gittah-hepher,  Eth-kazin,  and  Channathon 
give  just  seven  towns.  Nevertheless  there  is  very  little  probability 
in  this  conjecture.  For,  in  the  first  place,  not  only  would  it  be  a 
surprising  thing  to  find  the  places  mentioned  a^  boundaries  included 
among  the  towns  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  tribe,  especially 
as  some  of  the  places  so  mentioned  did  not  belong  to  Zebulun  at 
all ;  but  the  copula  vav,  with  which  the  enumeration  of  the  towns 
commences,  is  equally  surprising,  since  this  is  introduced  in  other 
cases  with  Dnyn  vm  (vnn),  e.g.  chap,  xviii.  21,  xv.  21.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  it  is  not  a  probable  thing  in  itself,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  five  towns  mentioned  in  ver.  15,  the  other  towns  of 
Zebulun  should  all  be  situated  upon  the  border.  And  lastly,  the 
towns  of  Kartah  and  Dimnah,  which  Zebulun  gave  up  to  the  Levites 
(chap.  xxi.  34),  are  actually  wanting.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  a  natural  conclusion  that  there  is  a  gap  in  the  text  here,  just 
as  in  chap.  xv.  59  and  xxi.  36. 

Vers.  17-23.  The  Inheritance  of  Issachar. — In  this  in- 
stance only  towns  are  given,  and  the  boundaries  are  not  delineated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  northern  boundary 
and  the  boundary  line ;  at  the  same  time,  they  may  easily  be  traced 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  Issachar  received 
for  the  most  part  the  large  and  very  fertile  plain  of  Jezreel  (see  at 
chap.  xviL  16,  and  Hitter,  Erdk.  xvi.  pp.  689  sqq.),  and  was  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Manasseh,  on  the  west  by  Manasseh  and  Asher,  on 
the  north  by  Zebulun,  and  farther  east  by  Naphtali  also,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Jordan. — Ver.  18.  u  And  their  boundary  was  towards 
Jezreel,"  i.e.  their  territory  extended  beyond  Jezreel.  Jezreel,  the 
summer  residence  of  Ahab  and  his  house  (1  Kings  xviii.  45,  46, 
etc.),  was  situated  upon  a  mountain,  with  an  extensive  and  splendid 
prospect  over  the  large  plain  that  was  called  by  its  name.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Esdraela,  a  place  described  in  the  Onom.  (s.  v. 
Jezreel)  as  standing  between  Scythopolis  and  Legio ;  it  is  the  pre- 
sent Zerin,  on  the  north-west  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  (see 
Seetzen,  ii.  pp.  155-6;  Rob.  iii.  pp.  161  sqq.;   Van  de  Velde,  R.  ii. 
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pp.  320  sqq.).  Chesulloth,  possibly  the  same  as  Chisloth-tabor  (see 
at  ver.  12).  Sunem,  the  home  of  Abishag  (1  Kings  i.  &-15,  etc.), 
also  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  4  and  2  Kings  iv.  8,  was  situated, 
according  to  the  Onom.,  five  Roman  miles  (two  hours)  to  the  south 
of  Tabor ;  it  is  the  present  Solam  or  Sulem,  at  the  south-western 
foot  of  the  Duhy  or  Little  Hermon,  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  north 
of  Jezreel  (see  Bob.  iii.  pp.  170  sqq. ;  Van  de  Veldey  R.  ii.  p.  323).— 
Ver.  19.  Haphraim,  according  to  the  Onom.  («.  v.  Aphraim)  vt/fa 
Affarcea,  six  Roman  miles  to  the  north  of  Legio,  is  identified  by 
Knobel  with  the  village  of  Afuleh,  on  the  west  of  Sulem,  and  more 
than  two  hours  to  the  north-east  of  Lejun  {Rob.  iii.  pp.  163, 181). 
SioHy  according  to  the  Onom.  villa  juxta  rnontem  Thabor}  has  not 
yet  been  discovered.  Anaharath  is  supposed  by  Knobel  to  be 
Ndurah)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Little  Hermon  (Bibl.  Res.  p.  337); 
but  he  regards  the  text  as  corrupt,  and  following  the  Cod.  Al.  of 
the  LXX.,  which  has  f  Pepcid  and  'A/bpavid,  maintains  that  the  read- 
ing should  be  Archanath,  to  which  Ardneh  on  the  north  of  Jenin 
in  the  plain  corresponds  (Seeteen9  ii.  p.  156 ;  Rob.  iii.  p.  157).  But 
the  circumstance  that  the  Cod.  Al.  has  two  names  instead  of  one 
makes  its  reading  very  suspicious. — Ver.  20.  Harabbit  is  supposed 
by  Knobel  to  be  Araboneh,  on  the  north-east  of  Arineh,  at  the 
southern  foot  of  Gilboa  {Rob.  iii.  p.  157).  Kishiofij  which  was 
given  up  to  the  Levites  {chap.  xxi.  28)  and  is  erroneously  written 
Kedesh  in  1  Chron.  vi.  57,  is  unknown.  This  also  applies  to  Abtz 
or  Ebezy  which  is  never  mentioned  again. — Ver.  21.  Remeth,  for 
which  Jarmuth  stands  in  the  list  of  Levitical  towns  in  chap.  xxi.  29, 
and  Ramoth  in  1  Chron.  vi.  58,  is  also  unknown.1  En-gannim, 
which  was  also  allotted  to  the  Levites  (chap.  xxi.  29 ;  also  1  Chron. 
v.  58,  where  it  is  called  Anem),  has  been  associated  by  Robinson 
(iii.  p.  155)  with  the  Tivala  of  Josephus,  the  present  Jenin.  The 
name  En-gannim  signifies  fountain  of  gardens,  and  Jenin  stands  at 
the  southern  side  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  in  the  midst  of  gardens 

1  Knobel  imagines  Remetk,  whose  name  signifies  height,  to  be  the  village  of 
Wezar^  on  one  of  the  western  peaks  of  Gilboa  (Seetzen,  ii.  p.  156 ;  Rob.  iii. 
p.  166,  and  Bibl.  Res.  p.  339),  as  the  name  also  signifies  "a  lofty,  inaccessible 
mountain,  or  a  castle  situated  upon  a  mountain."  This  is  certainly  not  impos- 
sible, but  it  is  improbable.  For  this  Mahometan  village  evidently  derived  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  fortification  when  seen  from 
a  distance  (see  Ritter,  Erdk.  xv.  p.  422).  The  name  has  nothing  in  common 
therefore  with  the  Hebrew  Remeth,  and  the  travellers  quoted  by  him  say 
nothing  at  all  about  the  ruins  which  he  mentions  in  connection  with  W&ar 
(Wusar). 
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and  orchards,  which  are  watered  by  a  copious  spring  (see  Seetzen, 
ii.  pp.  156  sqq.) ;  "  unless  perhaps  the  place  referred  to  is  the  heap 
of  ruins  called  Um  el  Ghanim,  on  the  south-east  of  Tabor,  men- 
tioned bj  Berggrerif  ii.  p.  240,  and  Van  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  142 " 
(Knobet).  En-chadda  and  Bethrpazzez  are  only  mentioned  here,  and 
have  not  yet  been  discovered.  According  to  Knobel,  the  former  of 
the  two  may  possibly  be  either  the  place  by  Gilboa  called  Judeideh, 
with  a  fountain  named  Ain  Judeideh  (Rob*  Bibl.  Res.  p.  337), 
or  else  Beit-kad  or  Kadd  near  Gilboa,  mentioned  by  Seetzen  (ii. 
p.  159)  and  Robinson  (iii.  p.  157). — Ver.  22.  "  And  the  boundary 
touched  Tabor,  Sakazim,  and  Beth-shemesh"  Tabor  is  not  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name,  but  a  town  upon  the  mountain,  which  was  given 
to  the  Levites,  though  not  by  Issachar  but  by  Zebulun  (1  Chron. 
vi.  62),  and  was  fortified  afresh  in  the  Jewish  wars  (Joeephus, 
Bell.  Jud.  iv.  1,  8).  In  this  passage,  however,  it  appears  to  be 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  Issachar,  since  otherwise  there  are  not 
sateen  cities  named.  At  the  same  time,  as  there  are  several  dis- 
crepancies between  the  numbers  given  and  the  names  actually 
mentioned,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  this  instance  also  the  number 
sixteen  is  incorrect.  In  any  case,  Tabor  was  upon  the  border  of 
Zebulun  (ver.  12),  so  that  it  might  have  been  allotted  to  this  tribe. 
There  are  still  the  remains  of  old  walls  and  ruins  of  arches,  houses, 
and  other  buildings  to  be  seen  upon  Mount  Tabor;  and  round  the 
summit  there  are  the  foundations  of  a  thick  wall  built  of  large  and 
to  a  great  extent  fluted  stones  (see  Rob.  iii.  pp.  453  sqq. ;  Seetzen, 
ii.  p.  148;  Buckingham,  Syr.  i.  pp.  83  sqq.).  The  places  which 
follow  are  to  be  sought  for  on  the  east  of  Tabor  towards  the  Jordan, 
as  the  boundary  terminated  at  the  Jordan.  Sachazim  (Shahazimah) 
Knobel  connects  with  el  Hazetheh,  as  the  name,  which  signifies 
heights,  points  to  a  town  situated  upon  hills ;  and  el  Hazetheh  stands 
upon  the  range  of  hills,  bounding  the  low-lying  land  of  Ard  el 
Hamma,  which  belonged  to  Naphtali.  The  reason  is  a  weak  one, 
though  the  situation  would  suit.  There  is  more  probability  in 
the  conjecture  that  Bethrehemeeh,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  33),  has  been  preserved  in  the  ruined 
village  of  Beaaum  (Rob,  iii.  p.  237),  and  that  this  new  name  is  only 
a  corruption  of  the  old  one,  like  Beth-aheon  and  Beisan.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  eastern  portion  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Issachar, 
towards  Naphtali,  ran  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Tabor 
through  the  plain  to  Eefr  Sabt,  and  thence  to  the  Jordan  along  the 
Wady  Bessum.    It  is  not  stated  how  far  the  territory  of  Issachar 
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ran  down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (see  the  remarks  on  chap.  xviL 
11,  p.  182). 

Vers.  24-31.  The  Inheritance  of  Asher. — Asher  received 
its  territory  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  Carmel  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  Canaan  itself.  The  description  commences 
with  the  central  portion,  viz.  the  neighbourhood  of  Acco  (ver.  25), 
going  first  of  all  towards  the  south  (vers.  26,  27),  and  then  to  the 
north  (vers.  28,  30). — Ver.  25.  The  territory  of  the  Asherites  was 
as  follows.  Helkath,  which  was  given  up  to  the  Levites  (chap.  xxi. 
31,  and  1  Chron.  vi.  75,  where  Hukok  is  an  old  copyist's  error),  is 
the  present  JeUca,  three  hours  to  the  east  of  Acco  (Akka :  Scholz, 
Reise,  p.  257),  or  Jerka,  a  Druse  village  situated  upon  an  emi- 
nence, and  judging  from  the  remains,  an  ancient  place  (Van  de 
Velde,  B.  i.  p.  214;  Bob.  iii.  App.).  Hali,  according  to  Knobd 
possibly  Julis,  between  Jerka  and  Akka,  in  which  case  the  present 
name  arose  from  the  form  Halit,  and  t  was  changed  into  s.  Beten, 
according  to  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  Barvat:  Bathne)  a  vicus  Bethbeten, 
eight  Roman  miles  to  the  east  of  Ptolemais,  has  not  yet  been  found 
Achshaph  is  also  unknown  (see  at  chap.  xi.  1).  The  Onom.  (*.  v. 
Achsaph)  says  nothing  more  about  its  situation  than  that  it  was  in 
tribu  Aser,  whilst  the  statement  made  s.  v.  Acsaph  QAkou$),  that 
it  was  villula  Chasalus  (tea>fjun  'EfjaSoift),  eight  Roman  miles  from 
Diocsesarea  ad  radicem  montis  Thabor,  leads  into  the  territory  of 
Zebulun. — Ver.  26.  Alammalech  has  been  preserved,  so  far  as  the 
name  is  concerned,  in  the  Wady  Malek  or  Malik  (Bob.  Bibl.  Bes. 
p.  110),  which  runs  into  the  Kishon,  since  in  all  probability  the 
wady  was  named  after  a  place  either  near  it  or  within  it  Amad 
is  supposed  by  Knobd  to  be  the  present  Haifa,  about  three  hours  to 
the  south  of  Acre,  on  the  sea,  and  this  he  identifies  with  the  syca- 
more city  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  758),  Ptolemy  (v.  15,  5),  and 
Pliny  (h.  n.  v.  17),  which  was  called  Epha  in  the  time  of  the 
Fathers  (see  Bitter,  Erdk.  xvi.  pp.  722  sqq.).  In  support  of  this 
he  adduces  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  name  resembles  the  Arabic 
noun  for  sycamore, — an  argument  the  weakness  of  which  does  not 
need  to  be  pointed  out.  Misheal  was  assigned  to  the  Levites  (chap. 
xxi.  30,  and  1  Chron.  vi.  74,  where  it  is  called  Mashal).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  Masan)  it  was  on  the  sea-coast  near  to 
Carmel,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  next  clause,  "  and  reacheth  to 
Carmel  westwards,  and  to  Shihor-libnath."  Carmel  (i.e.  fruit-field), 
which  has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  history  of  Elijah  (1  Kings 
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xviii.  17  sqq.),  is  a  wooded  mountain  ridge  which  stretcnes  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Kishon,  and 
projects  as  a  promontory  into  the  sea.  Its  name,  "  fruit-field/'  is 
well  chosen ;  for  whilst  the  lower  part  is  covered  with  laurels  and 
olive  trees,  the  upper  abounds  in  figs  and  oaks,  and  the  whole  moun- 
tain is  full  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  There  are  also  many 
caves  about  it  (vid.  v.  Raumer,  Pal.  pp.  43  sqq. ;  and  Bitter,  Erdk. 
xvi.  pp.  705-6).  The  Shihor-libnath  is  not  the  Belus9  or  glass- 
river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Acre,  but  is  to  be  sought  for  on  the 
south  of  Carmel,  where  Asher  was  bounded  by  Manasseh  (chap, 
xvii.  10),  i.e.  to  the  south  of  Dor,  which  the  Manassites  received 
in  the  territory  of  Asher  (chap.  xvii.  11) ;  it  is  therefore  in  all 
probability  the  Nahr  Zerka,  possibly  the  crocodile  river  of  Pliny 
(Reload,  Pal.  p.  730),  which  is  three  hours  to  the  south  of  Dor, 
and  whose  name  (blue)  might  answer  both  to  shihor  (black)  and 
libnath  (white). — Ver.  27.  From  this  point  the  boundary  a  turned 
towards  the  east"  probably  following  the  river  Libnath  for  a  short 
distance  upwards,  "to  Beth-dagon"  which  has  not  ye.t  been  dis- 
covered, and  must  not  be  identified  with  Beit  Dejan  between  Yafa 
and  Ludd  (Diospolis),  "and  touched  Zebulun  and  the  valley  of 
Jiphtah-el  on  the  north  of  Beili-emek9  and  Nehiel,  and  went  out  on 
the  left  to  Cabul,"  ij.  on  the  northern  side  of  it.  The  north-west 
boundary  went  from  Zebulun  into  the  valley  of  JiphtaJi-el,  i.e.  the 
upper  part  of  the  Wady  Abilin  (ver.  14).  Here  therefore  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Asher,  which  ran  northwards  from  Wady 
Zerka  past  the  western  side  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun,  touched  the 
north-west  corner  of  Zebulun.  The  two  places,  Beth-emek  and 
Nehiel  (the  latter  possibly  the  same  as  Neah  in  ver.  13),  which 
were  situated  at  the  sonth  of  the  valley  of  Jiphtah-el,  have  not 
been  discovered ;  they  may,  however,  have  been  upon  the  border 
of  Zebulun  and  yet  have  belonged  to  Asher.  Cabul,  the  tccbfxr) 
XafiaiXto  of  Josephus  (Vit.  §  43),  in  the  district  of  Ptolemais,  has 
been  preserved  in  the  village  of  Kabul,  four  hours  to  the  south- 
east of  Acre  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  88,  and  Van  de  Yeldey  R.  i.  p. 
218). 

In  vers.  28-30  the  towns  and  boundaries  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  territory  of  Asher,  on  the  Phoenician  frontier,  are  given,  and 
the  Phoenician  cities  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Achzib  are  mentioned  as 
marking  the  boundary.  First  of  all  we  have  four  towns  in  ver.  28, 
reaching  as  far  as  Sidon,  no  doubt  in  the  northern  district  of  Asher. 
Ebron  has  not  yet  been  traced.    As  Abdon  occurs  among  the  towns 
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which  Asher  gave  up  to  the  Levites  (chap.  xxi.  30 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  59), 
and  in  this  verse  also  twenty  mss.  have  the  reading  Abdon,  many 
writers,  like  Reload  (Pal.  p.  514),  regard  JEbron  as  a  copyist's  error 
for  Abdon.    This  is  possible  enough,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain. 
As  the  towns  of  Asher  are  not  all  given  in  this  list,  since  Acco, 
Achlab,  and  Hell?a  (Judg.  i.  31)  are  wanting,  Abdon  may  also 
have  been  omitted.    But  we  cannot  attach  any  importance  to  the 
reading  of  the  twenty  mss.,  as  it  may  easily  have  arisen  from  chap. 
xxi.  30 ;  and  in  addition  to  the  Masoretic  text,  it  has  against  it  the 
authority  of  all  the  ancient  versions,  in  which  the  reading  Ebron  is 
adopted.    But  even  Abdon  cannot  be  traced  with  certainty.    On 
the  supposition  that  Abdon  is  to  be  read  for  Ebron,  Knobel  connects 
it  with  the  present  Abbadiyeh,  on  the  east  of  Beirut  (Rob.  iii.  App.; 
Bitter,  Erdk.  xvii.  pp.  477  and  710),  or  with  Abidat,  on  the  east 
(not  the  north)  of  Jobail  (Byblus),  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  (Syr. 
p.  296)  and  Robinson  (iii.  App.) ;  though  he  cannot  adduce  any 
other  argument  in  support  of  the  identity  of  Abdon  with  these  two 
places,  which  are  only  known  by  name  at  present,  except  the  resem- 
blance in  their  names.     On  the  supposition,  however,  that  Abdon 
is  not  the  same  as  Ebron,  Van  de  Velde's  conjecture  is  a  much  more 
natural  one ;  namely,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  ruins  of  Abdeh, 
on  the  Wady  Kurn,  to  the  north  of  Acca.    Rehob  cannot  be  traced. 
The  name  occurs  again  in  ver.  30,  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
there  were  two  towns  of  this  name  in  the  territory  of  Asher  (see  at 
ver.  30).     Schultz  and  Van  de  Velde  connect  it  with  the  village  of 
ffamul  by  the  wady  of  that  name,  between  Ras  el  Abyad  and  Ras 
en  Naknra ;  but  this  is  too  far  south  to  be  included  in  the  district 
which  reached  to  great  Sidon.     KnobeVs  suggestion  would  be  a 
more  probable  one,  namely,  that  it  is  connected  with  the  village  of 
Hammana,  on  the  east  of  Beirut,  in  the  district  of  el  Metn,  on  the 
heights  of  Lebanon,  where  there  is  now  a  Maronite  monastery  (rt& 
Seeteen,  i.  p.  260 ;  Rob.  iii.  App. ;  and  Ritter,  xvii.  pp.  676  and  710), 
if  it  could  only  be  shown  that  the  territory  of  Asher  reached  as  far 
to  the  east  as  this.     Kanah  cannot  be  the  village  of  K&na,  not  far 
from  Tyre  (Rob*  iii.  p.  384),  but  must  have  been  farther  north,  and 
near  to  Sidon,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered.    For  the 
supposition  that  it  is  connected  with  the  existing  place  called  Ain 
Kanieh  (Rob.  iii.  App. ;  Ritter,  xvii.  pp.  94  and  703),  on  the  north 
of  Jezzin,  is  overthrown  by  the  fact  that  that  place  is  too  far  to  the 
east  to  be  thought  of  in  this  connection ;  and  neither  Robinson  nor 
Ritter  makes  any  allusion  to  "  Ain  Kana,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Jnrjera,  six  hours  to  the  south-east  of  Sidon,"  which  Knobel  men- 
tions without  quoting  his  authority,  so  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
place  is  very  questionable.  On  Sidon,  now  Saida,  see  at  chap.  xi. 
8. — Ver.  29,  "And  the  boundary  turned  (probably  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Sidon)  to  Ramah,  to  the  fortified  town  of  Zor?  Robinson 
supposes  that  Rama  is  to  be  found  in  the  village  of  Rameh,  on  the 
south-east  of  Tyre,  where  several  ancient  sarcophagi  are  to  be  seen 
(KM.  Res.  p.  63).  "  The  fortified  town  of  Zor,"  i.e.  Tyre,  is  not  the 
insular  Tyre,  but  the  town  of  Tyre,  which  was  on  the  mainland, 
the  present  Sur,  which  is  situated  by  the  sea-coast,  in  a  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  plain  (see  Hitter,  Erdk.  xvii.  p.  320,  and  Movers, 
Phonizier,  ii.  1,  pp.  118  sqq.).  "  And  the  boundary  tamed  to  Hosah, 
and  the  outgoings  thereof  were  at  the  sea,  by  the  side  of  the  district  of 
AehzibP  Hosah  is  unknown,  as  the  situation  of  Kausah,  near  to 
the  Rameh  already  mentioned  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  61),  does  not  suit 
in  this  connection.  ??ro,  lit.  from  the  district,  i.e.  by  the  side  of  it. 
Achzib,  where  the  Asherites  dwelt  with  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i. 
31,  32),  is  the  Ekdippa  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  according  to  the 
Onom.  ($.  v.  Achziph)  nine  Roman  miles,  or  according  to  the  Itiner. 
Hieros.  p.  584,  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Acco  by  the  sea,  the 
present  Zib9  a  very  large  village,  three  good  hours  to  the  north  of 
Acre, — a  place  on  the  sea-coast,  with  considerable  ruins  of  antiquity 
(see  Ges.  Thes.  p.  674 ;  Seetzen,  ii.  p.  109 ;  Bitter,  xvi.  pp.  811-12). 
—In  ver.  30  three  separate  towns  are  mentioned,  which  were 
probably  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  northern  district  of 
Asher,  whereas  the  border  towns  mentioned  in  vers.  28  and  29 
describe  this  district  in  its  western  half.  Ummah  (LXX.  yAppa) 
may  perhaps  have  been  preserved  in  Kefr  Ammeih,  upon* the  Leba- 
non, to  the  south  of  Hammana,  in  the  district  of  Jurd  (Rob.  iii.  App.; 
Ritter,  xviL  p.  710).  Aphek  is  the  present  Afka  (see  at  chap.  xiii.  4). 
Rehob  cannot  be  traced  with  certainty.  If  it  is  Hub,  as  Knobel  sup- 
poses, and  the  name  Sub,  which  is  borne  by  a  Maronite  monastery 
upon  Lebanon,  in  the  diocese  of  el-Jebail  (to  the  north-east  of 
Jebail),  is  a  corruption  of  Rehob,  this  would  be  the  northernmost 
town  of  Asher  (see  Seetzen,  i.  pp.  187  sqq.,  and  Ritter,  xvii.  p. 
791).  The  number  "twenty-two  towns  and  their  villages"  does  not 
tally,  as  there  are  twenty-three  towns  mentioned  in  vers.  26-30,  if 
we  include  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Achzib,  according  to  Judg.  i.  31,  32. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  numbers  can  be  made  to  agree  is  to 
reckon  Nehiel  (ver.  27)  as  identical  with  Neah  (ver.  13).  But  this 
point  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  as  the  Asherites  received 
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other  towns,  such  as  Acco  and  Aclaph,  which  are  wanting  in  this 
list,  and  may  possibly  have  simply  fallen  out. 

Vers.  32-39.  The  Inheritance  of  Naphtali.— This  fell 
between  Asher  and  the  upper  Jordan.  It  reached  northwards  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  Canaan,  and  touched  Zebulun  and  Issachar 
on  the  south.  In  vers.  33  and  34  the  boundary  lines  are  given :  viz. 
in  ver.  33  the  western  boundary  towards  Asher,  with  the  northern 
and  eastern  boundaries:  in  ver.  34  the  southern  boundary;  but 
with  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  several  of  the  places 
named,  it  cannot  be  traced  with  certainty. — Ver.  33.  "  Its  boun- 
dary was  (its  territory  reached)  from  Heleph,  from  the  oak-forest 
at  Zaanannim,  and  Adami  Nekeb  and  Jabneel  to  Lakkum;  and 
its  outgoings  were  the  Jordan?  Heleph  is  unknown,  though  in 
all  probability  it  was  to  the  south  of  Zaanannim,  and  not  very 
far  distant.  According  to  Judg.  iv.  11,  the  oak-forest  (allon :  see 
the  remarks  on  Gen.  xii.  6)  at  Zaanannim  was  near  Kedesh,  on 
the  north-west  of  Lake  Huleh.  There  are  still  many  oaks  in  that 
neighbourhood  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  386)  ;  and  on  the  south  of  Bint 
Jebail  Robinson  crossed  a  low  mountain-range  which  was  covered 
with  small  oak  trees  (Pal.  iii.  p.  372).  Adami  hannekeb,  it. 
Adami  of  the  pass  (Nekeb,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic, 
signifying  foramen,  via  inter  montes),  is  supposed  by  Knobel  to  be 
Deir-elrahmar,  i.e.  red  cloister,  a  place  which  is  still  inhabited, 
three  hours  to  the  north-west  of  Baalbek,  on  the  pass  from  the 
cedars  to  Baalbek  (Seetzen,  i.  pp.  181, 185 ;  Burckhardt,  Syr.  p.  60; 
and  Ritter,  Erdk.  xvii.  p.  150),  so  called  from  the  reddish  colour  of 
the  soil  in 'the  neighbourhood,  which  would  explain  the  name  Adami 
Knobel  also  connects  Jabneel  with  the  lake  Jemun,  Jemuniy  or  Jam- 
mune,  some  hours  to  the  north-west  of  Baalbek,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  western  Lebanon  range  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  548 ;  Ritter,  xvii. 
pp.  304  sqq.),  where  there  are  still  considerable  ruins  of  a  very  early 
date  to  be  found,  especially  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  and  a 
celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  with  which  the  name  "  God's  build- 
ing" agrees.  And  lastly,  he  associates  Lakkum  with  the  mountains 
of  Lokham,  as  the  northern  part  of  Lebanon  on  the  Syrian  moun- 
tains, from  the  latitude  of  Laodicea  to  that  of  Antioch  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Orontes,  is  called  by  the  Arabian  geographers 
Isztachri,  Abulfeda,  and  others.  So  far  as  the  names  are  concerned, 
these  combinations  seem  appropriate  enough,  but  they  are  hardly 
tenable.    The  resemblance  between  the  names  Lakkum  and  Lokham 
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is  only  in  appearance,  as  the  Hebrew  name  is  written  with  p  and 
the  Arabic  with  3.    Moreover,  the  mountains  of  Lokham  are  much 
too  far  north  for  the  name  to  be  adduced  as  an  explanation  of 
Lakkum.     The  interpretation  of  Adami  Neheb  and  Jabneel  is  also 
irreconcilable  with  the  circumstance  that  the  lake  Jamun  was  two 
hours  to  the  west  of  the  red  convent,  so  that  the  boundary,  which 
starts  from  the  west,  and  is  drawn  first  of  all  towards  the  north,  and 
then  to  the  north-east  and  east,  must  have  run  last  of  all  froiq  the 
red  convent,  and  not  from  the  Jamun  lake  to  the  Jordan.     As 
Jabneel  is  mentioned  after  Adami  Nekeb,  it  must  be  sought  for  to 
the  east  of  Adami  Nekeb,  whereas  the  Jamun  lake  lies  in  the  very 
opposite  direction,  namely,  directly  to  the  west  of  the  red  convent. 
The  three  places  mentioned,  therefore,  cannot  be  precisely  deter- 
mined at  present.    The  Jordan,  where  the  boundary  of  Asher  ter- 
minated, was  no  doubt  the  upper  Jordan,  or  rather  the  Nahr 
Hasbany,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  formed,  together 
with  the  Huleh  lake  and  the  Jordan  itself,  between  Lake  Huleh 
and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  down  to  the  point  where  it  issues  from 
the  latter,  the  eastern  boundary  of  Asher. — Ver.  34.   From  the 
Jordan  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  or  speaking  more  exactly,  from 
the  point  at  which  the  Wady  Bessum  enters  the  Jordan,  "  the  boun- 
dary (of  Asher)  turned  westwards  to  Asnoth-tabor,  and  went  thence 
out  to  Hukkok"    This  boundary,  i.e.  the  southern  boundary  of  Asher, 
probably  followed  the  course  of  the  Wady  Bessum  from  the  Jordan, 
which  wady  was  the  boundary  of  Issachar  on  the  north-east,  and 
then  ran  most  likely  from  Kefr  Sabt  (see  at  ver.  22)  to  Asnoth- 
tabor,  i.e.j  according  to  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  Azanoth),  a  vicus  ad  regio- 
nem  Dioccesarece  pertinens  in  campestribus,  probably  on  the  south- 
east of  Dioccesarect)  i.e.  Sepphoris,  not  far  from  Tabor,  to  which  the 
boundary  of  Issachar  extended  (ver.  22).     Hukkok  has  not  yet  been 
traced.    Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  p.  82)  and  Van  de  Velde  (Mem.  p.  322) 
are  inclined  to  follow  Rabbi  Parchi  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
identify  this  place  with  the  village  of  Yakuk,  on  the  north-west  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth ;  but  this  village  is  too  far  to  the  north-east 
to  have  formed  the  terminal  point  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Naphtali,  as  it  ran  westwards  from  the  Jordan.    After  this  Naphtali 
touched  "  Zebulun  on  the  south,  Asher  on  the  west,  and  Judah  by  the 
Jordan  toward  the  sun-rising  or  east."     "The  Jordan "  is  in  appo- 
sition to  "  Judah,"  in  the  sense  of  "  Judah  of  the  Jordan,"  like 
"  Jordan  of  Jericho  "  in  Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  etc.     The  Masoretic 
pointing,  which  separates  these  two  words,  was  founded  upon  some 
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false  notion  respecting  this  definition  of  the  boundary,  and  caused 
the  commentators  great  perplexity,  until  <7.  v.  Roomer  succeeded  in 
removing  the  difficulty,  by  showing  that  the  district  of  the  sixty 
towns  of  Jair,  which  was  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  is 
called  Judah  here,  or  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Judah,  because  Jair, 
the  possessor  of  these  towns,  was  a  descendant  of  Judah  on  the 
father's  side  through  Hezron  (1  Chron.  ji.  5,  21,  22) ;  whereas  in 
chap.  xiii.  30,  and  Num.  xxxii.  41,  he  is  reckoned  contra  morem, 
i.e.  against  the  rule  laid  down  in  Num.  xxxvi.  7,  as  a  descendant 
of  Manasseh,  on  account  of  his  descent  from  Machir  the  Manassite, 
on  his  mother's  side.1 

Vers.  35  sqq.  The  fortified  towns  of  Naphtali  were  the  following. 
Ziddim :  unknown,  though  Knobel  suggests  that  "  it  may  possibly 
be  preserved  in  Chirbet  es  Saudeh,  to  the  west  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  (Rob.  iii.  App.) ;"  but  this  place  is 
to  the  west  of  the  Wady  Bessum,  i.e.  in  the  territory  of  Issachar. 
Zer  is  also  unknown.  As  the  LXX.  and  Syriac  give  the  name  as 
Zor,  Knobel  connects  it  with  Kerak,  which  signifies  fortress  as  well 
as  Zor  (=  "tf?D),  a  heap  of  ruins  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
(Rob.  iii.  p.  263),  the  place  which  Josephus  calls  Tarichece  (see 
Relandy  p.  1026), — a  very  doubtful  combination !  Hammath  (ii. 
thermce),  a  Levitical  town  called  Hamrnoih-dor  in  chap.  xxi.  32, 
and  Hammon  in  1  Chron.  vi.  61,  was  situated,  according  to  state- 
ments in  the  Talmud,  somewhere  near  the  later  city  of  Tiberias,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  was  no  doubt 
identical  with  the  mb/m?  'Afifiaow;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias, 
a  place  with  warm  baths  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  3 ;  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  1,  3). 
There  are  warm  springs  still  to  be  found  half  an  hour  to  the  south 
of  Tabaria,  which  are  used  as  baths  (Burckhardt,  Syr.  pp.  573-4 ; 
Rob.  iii.  pp.  258  sqq.).  Rakkath  (according  to  the  Tahn.  and  Babb. 
ripa  littus)  was  situated,  according  to  rabbinical  accounts,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hammath,  and  was  the  same  place  as 
Tiberias ;  but  the  account  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  2,  3 ;  cf . 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9, 1)  respecting  the  founding  of  Tiberias  by  Herod  the 
tetrarch  is  at  variance  with  this ;  so  that  the  rabbinical  statements 
appear  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  etymology  of  the  name 

1  See  C.  v.  Returner's  article  on  "  Judaea  on  the  east  of  Jordan,"  in  Tholucks 
UtL  Am.  1834,  Nob.  1  and  2,  and  his  Palastina,  pp.  233  sqq.  ed.  4 ;  and  for  the 
arbitrary  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  explain  the  passage  by  alterations  of 
the  text  and  in  other  ways,  see  Rosenmilller's  Bibl  Alterthk.  ii.  1,  pp.  301-2 ;  and 
KeiVs  Comm.  on  Joshua,  pp.  438-9. 
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Batkatk.  Ckinnereth  is  given  in  the  Targums  as  10*33,  iDfrJ,  npi33? 
ue.  rawyrdp.  According  to  Josepkus  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  10,  8),  this 
name  was  given  to  a  strip  of  land  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
which  was  distinguished  foi  its  natural  beauty,  its  climate,  and  its 
fertility,  namely  the  long  plain,  about  twenty  minutes  broad  and 
an  hour  long,  which  stretches  along  the  western  shore  of  this  lake, 
from  el-Mejdel  on  the  south  to  Khan  Minyeh  on  the  north  (Burch- 
hardty  Syr.  pp.  558-9 ;  Rob.  iii.  pp.  279, 290).  It  must  have  been  in 
this  plain  that  the  town  of  Ckinnereth  stood,  from  which  the  plain 
and  lake  together  derived  the  name  of  Ckinnereth  (Deut.  iii.  17)  or 
Chinneroth  (chap.  xi.  2),  and  the  lake  alone  the  name  of  "  Sea  of 
Chinnereth,"  or  "  Sea  of  Chinneroth**  (chap.  xii.  3,  xiii.  27 ;  Num. 
xrriv.  11). — Ver.  36.  Adamak  is  unknown.  Knobel  is  of  opinion, 
that  as  Adamak  signifies  red,  the  place  referred  to  may  possibly  be 
Roe  el  Akmar,  ue.  red-head,  on  the  north  of  Safed  (Rob.  iii.  p.  370 ; 
Bibl.  Res.  p.  69).  Ramah  is  the  present  Ramek  (Ramea),  a  large 
well-built  village,  inhabited  by  Christians  and  Druses,  surrounded 
by  extensive  olive  plantations,  and  provided  with  an  excellent  well. 
It  stands  upon  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the 
south-west  of  Safed,  but  without  any  relics  of  antiquity  (see  Seetzen, 
ii.  p.  129 ;  Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  pp.  78-9).  Hazor  has  not  yet  been  traced 
with  certainty  (see  at  chap.  xi.  1). — Ver.  37.  Kedesh  (see  at  chap. 
.xii.  2).  Edrei,  a  different  place  from  the  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Bashan  (chap.  i.  2,  4),  is  still  unknown.  En-kazor  is  probably 
to  be  sought  for  in  Tell  Hazur  and  Ain  Hazur,  which  is  not  very 
far  distant,  on  the  south-west  of  Rameh,  though  the  ruins  upon 
Tell  Hazur  are  merely  the  ruins  of  an  ordinary  village,  with  one 
single  cistern  that  has  fallen  to  pieces  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  pp.  80,  81). — 
Ver.  38.  Jireon  (Iran)  is  probably  the  present  village  of  Jar&n,  an 
hour  to  the  south-east  of  Bint-Jebeil,  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
Christian  church  (Seetzen,  ii.  pp.  123-4 ;  Van  de  Velde,  R.  i.  p.  133). 
MxgdaUelf  so  far  as  the  name  is  concerned,  might  be  Magdala  (Matt, 
xv.  39),  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  between 
Capernaum  and  Tiberias  (Rob.  iii.  pp.  279  sqq.) ;  the  only  difficulty 
is,  that  the  towns  upon  this  lake  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
ver.  35.  Knobel  connects  Migdal-el  with  Ckoremy  so  as  to  form  one 
name,  and  finds  Migdal  el  Ckorem  in  the  present  Mejdel  Kerum,  on 
the  west  of  Rameh  (Seetzen,  ii.  p.  130 ;  Van  de  Velde,  i.  p.  215),  a 
common  Mahometan  village.  But  there  is  nothing  to  favour  this 
combination,  except  the  similarity  in  sound  between  the  two  names ; 
whereas  it  has  against  it  not  only  the  situation  of  the  village,  which 
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was  so  far  to  the  west,  being  not  more  than  three  hours  from  Acca, 
that  the  territory  of  Naphtali  can  hardly  have  reached  so  far,  bat 
also  the  very  small  resemblance  between  Chorem  and  Kerum,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  accents  separate  Chorem  from  MigdaUL, 
whilst  the  omission  of  the  copula  (vav)  before  Chorem  cannot  have 
any  weight,  as  the  copula  is  also  wanting  before  Zer  and  Rakkath. 
Chorem  and  Beth-anath  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  From  the 
latter  place  Naphtali  was  unable  to  expel  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i. 
33).  Beihshemealiy  a  different  place  from  the  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Issachar  (ver.  22),  is  also  still  unknown.  The  total  number 
of  towns  is  given  as  nineteen,  whereas  only  sixteen  are  mentioned 
by  name.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  seek  for  the  missing  places  among 
the  border  towns  mentioned  in  vers.  33  and  34,  as  the  enumeration 
of  the  towns  themselves  is  introduced  by  TO©  *TJH  in  ver.  35,  and 
in  this  way  the  list  of  towns  is  separated  from  the  description  of  the 
boundaries.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  town  of  Karthan  or 
Kirjathaim,  which  Naphtali  gave  up  to  the  Levites  (chap.  xxi.  32 ; 
1  Chron.  vi.  61),  does  not  occur  either  among  the  border  towns  or 
in  the  list  of  towns,  from  which  we  may  see  that  the  list  of  towns 
is  an  imperfect  one. 

Vers.  40-48.  The  Inheritance  of  the  Tribe  op  Dak.— 
This  fell  to  the  west  of  Benjamin,  between  Judah  and  Ephraim, 
and  was  formed  by  Judah  giving  up  some  of  its  northern  towns, 
and  Ephraim  some  of  its  southern  towns,  to  the  Danites,  so  as  to 
furnish  them  with  a  territory  proportionate  to  their  number.  It 
was  situated  for  the  most  part  in  the  lowland  ($hephelah),  includ- 
ing, however,  the  hill  country  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
mountains,  and  extended  over  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  so 
that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  fruitful  portions  of  Palestine. 
The  boundaries  are  not  given,  because  they  could  be  traced  from 
those  of  the  adjoining  territories. — Ver.  41.  From  Judah  the 
families  of  Dan  received  Zorea  and  Eshtaol  (see  at  chap.  xv.  33), 
and  Ir-shemesh,  also  called  BethsJiemesh  (1  Kings  iv.  9),  on  the 
border  of  Judah  (see  chap.  xv.  10)  ;  but  of  these  the  Danites  did 
not  take  possession,  as  they  were  given  up  by  Judah  to  the  Levites 
(chap.  xxi.  16 :  see  at  chap.  xv.  10).  Saalabbin,  or  Saalbim,  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  35),  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32 ; 
1  Chron.  xi.  33 ;  1  Kings  iv.  9).  It  may  possibly  be  the  present 
Selbit  {Rob.  iii.  App. ;  Bibl.  Res.  p.  144),  some  distance  to  the  north 
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of  the  three  places  mentioned  (Knobet).  Ajalon,  which  was  also 
not  taken  from  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  35),  was  assigned  to  the 
Levites  (chap.  xxi.  24 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  54).  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
wars  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiv.  31 ;  1  Chron.  viii.  13),  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  10),  and  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines  from  King  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  It  has  been 
preserved  in  the  village  of  Yah  (see  at  chap.  x.  12).  Jethlah  is 
only  mentioned  here,  and  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  So  far  as 
the  name  is  concerned,  it  may  possibly  be  preserved  in  the  Wady 
Atallah,  on  the  west  of  Yah  (Bibl.  Res.  pp.  143-4).— Ver.  43.  Elon, 
which  is  mentioned  again  in  1  Kings  iv.  9,  with  the  addition  of 
Beth-hanon,  has  not  yet  been  traced ;  according  to  Knobel,  it  "  may 
possibly  be  Ellin,  near  Timnath  and  Beth-shemesh,  mentioned  by 
Robinson  in  his  Pal.  vol.  iii.  App."  Thimna  (Thimnathah)  and 
Ekrorij  on  the  boundary  of  Judah  (see  at  chap.  xv.  10,  11). — Ver. 
44.  EUekeh  and  Gibbethon,  which  were  allotted  to  the  Levites  (chap. 
xxi.  23),  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  Under  the  earliest  kings 
of  Israel,  Gibbethon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (1  Kings  xv. 
27,  xvi.  15, 17).  Baalath  was  fortified  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  18). 
According  to  Joeephus  (Ant.  viii.  6,  1),  it  was  "  Baleth  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Geser;n  probably  the  same  place  as  BaalaJi,  on  the 
border  of  Jndah  (chap.  xv.  11). — Ver.  45.  Jehud  has  probably  been 
preserved  in  the  village  of  Jehudieh  (Hudieh),  two  hours  to  the 
north  of  Ludd  (Diospolis),  in  a  splendidly  cultivated  plain  (Berg- 
greiij  R.  iii.  p.  162 ;  Bob.  iii.  p.  45,  and  App.).  Betie-beraky  the 
present  Ibn  A  braky  an  hour  from  Jehud  (Scholz,  R.  p.  256).  Goth- 
rimmon,  which  was  given  to  the  Levites  (chap.  xxi.  24 ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  54),  is  described  in  the  Onom.  («•  v.)  as  villa  prcegrandis  in  duo- 
decimo milliario  Dioepoleoe  pergentibus  Eleutheropolin, — a  statement 
which  points  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thimnah,  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  discovered. — Ver.  46.  Me-jarkony  i.e.  aqua  flavedinis,  and 
Rakkon,  are  unknown  ;  but  from  the,  clause  which  follows,  "  with 
the  territory  before  Japho"  it  must  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Joppa  (Jaffa).  "  The  territory  before  Japho"  includes  the  places 
in  the  environs  of  Joppa.  Consequently  Joppa  itself  does  not 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Dan,  although,  accord- 
ing to  Judg.  v.  17,  the  Danites  must  have  had  possession  of  this 
town.  Japho,  the  well-known  port  of  Palestine  (2  Chron.  ii.  15 ; 
Ezra  iii.  7  ;  Jonah  i.  3),  which  the  Greeks  called  'Iomrn  (Joppa), 
the  present  Jaffa  (see  t>.  Raumer,  Pal.  pp.  204-5,  and  Rttter9  Erdk. 
xvi.  pp.  574  sqq.). — Ver.  47.  Besides  this  inheritance,  the  Danites 
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of  Zorea  and  Eshtaol  went,  after  Joshua's  death,  and  conquered  the 
town  of  Leshem  or  Laish,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Canaan, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Dotty  as  the  territory  which  was  allotted  to 
them  under  Joshua  was  too  small  for  them,  on  account  of  their 
inability  to  drive  out  the  Amorites  from  several  of  their  towns 
(Judg.  i.  34,  35,  xviii.  2).  For  further  particulars  concerning  this 
conquest,  see  Judg.  xviii.  Leshem  or  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.  7,  27),  Le. 
Dan,  which  the  Onom.  describes  as  vicuhts  quarto  a  Paneade  mil* 
Uario  euntibus  Tyrum,  was  the  present  Tell  el  Kadi,  or  el  Leddan, 
the  central  source  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  west  of  Banjas,  a  place  with 
ancient  ruins  (see  Rob.  iii.  p.  351 ;  BibL  Res.  pp.  390,  393).  It  was 
there  that  Jeroboam  set  up  the  golden  calves  (1  Kings  xiL  29, 30, 
etc.) ;  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  northernmost  city  of  the 
Israelites,  in  contrast  with  Beersheba,  which  was  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  land  (Judg.  xx.  1 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  20 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  10:  see 
also  Bitter,  Erdk.  xv.  pp.  207  sqq.)* 

Vers.  49-51.  Conclusion  of  the  Distribution  of  the  Land. — Vers. 
49,  50.  When  the  land  was  distributed  among  the  tribes  according 
to  its  territories,  the  Israelites  gave  Joshua  an  inheritance  in  the 
midst  of  them,  according  to  the  command  of  Jehovah,  namely  the 
town  of  Timnathrserah,  upon  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  for  which 
he  asked,  and  which  he  finished  building ;  and  there  he  dwelt  until 
the  time  of  his  death  (chap.  xxiv.  30 ;  Judg.  ii.  9).  "  Acwrdfae 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord"  (lit.  "  at  the  mouth  of  Jehovah")  does  not 
refer  to  a  divine  oracle  communicated  through  the  high  priest,  but 
to  a  promise  which  Joshua  had  probably  received  from  God  at  the 
same  time  as  Caleb,  viz.  in  Kadesh,  but  which,  like  the  promise 
given  to  Caleb,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  (see  at  chap. 
xv.  13,  xiv.  9).  Timnathserahy  called  Timnath-heres  in  Judg.  ii.  9, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Timnah  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (ver.  43, 
chap.  xv.  10),  as  is  the  case  in  the  Onom.  It  has  been  preserved  in 
the  present  ruins  and  foundation  walls  of  a  place  called  Tibneh, 
which  was  once  a  large  town,  about  seven  hours  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem,  and  two  hours  to  the  west  of  Jiljilia,  standing  upon  two 
mountains,  with  many  caverns  that  have  been  used  as  graves  (see 
Eli  Smith  in  Hitter,  Erdk.  xvi.  pp.  562  sqq.,  and  Rob.  Bibl.  Bes. 
p.  141). — Ver.  51.  Closing  formula  to  the  account  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  land,  which  refers  primarily  to  chap,  xviii.  1  sqq.,  as 
the  expression  "  in  Shiloh"  shows,  but  which  also  includes  chap, 
xiv.— xvii. 


SELECTION  Or  CITIES  OF  REFUGE,  OB  FREE  CITIES.— CHAP.  XX. 

After  the  distribution  of  the  land  by  lot  among  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  six  towns  were  set  apart,  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic 
instructions  in  Num.  xxxv.,  as  places  of  refuge  for  unintentional 
manslayers.  Before  describing  the  appointment  and  setting  apart 
of  these  towns,  the  writer  repeats  in  vers.  1-6  the  main  points  of  tlto 
Mosaic  law  contained  in  Num.  xxxv.  9-29  and  Deut.  xix.  1-13, 
with  reference  to  the  reception  of  the  manslayers  into  these  towns. 
C37  UFi,  "  give  to  you,"  we.  appoint  for  yourselves,  "  cities  of  refuge," 
etc.  In  ver.  6,  the  two  regulations,  "  until  he  stand  be/ore  the  con- 
gregation for  judgment,"  and  "  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest,"  are 
to  be  understood,  in  accordance  with  the  clear  explanation  given  in 
Num.  xxxv.  24,  25,  as  meaning  that  the  manslayer  was  to  live  in 
the  town  till  the  congregation  had  pronounced  judgment  upon  the 
matter,  and  either  given  him  up  to  the  avenger  of  blood  as  a  wilful 
murderer,  or  taken  him  back  to  the  city  of  refuge  as  an  unin- 
tentional manslayer,  in  which  case  he  was  to  remain  there  till  the 
death  of  the  existing  high  priest.  For  further  particulars,  see  at 
Num.  xxxv. — Vers.  7-9.  List  of  the  cities :  Levitical  cities  were 
chosen,  for  the  reasons  explained  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, in.  p.  262. — Ver.  7.  In  the  land  on  this  side  (viz.  Canaan) 
they  sanctified  the  following  cities.  In  the  north,  Kedesh  (see  at 
chap.  xii.  22),  in  Galil,  on  the  mountains  of  Naphtali.  Galil  (a 
circle)  was  a  district  in  the  northern  part  of  the  subsequent  province 
of  Galilee ;  it  is  called  D^n  y/p$t  circle  of  the  heathen,  in  Isa.  viii. 
23,  because  an  unusually  large  number  of  heathen  or  Gentiles  were 
living  there.  In  the  centre  of  the  land,  Sheehem,  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim  (see  at  chap.  xvii.  7).  And  in  the  south,  Kirjatk- 
arba,  i.e.  Hebron,  upon  the  mountains  of  Judah  (see  at  chap.  s.  3). 
— Ver.  8.  The  cities  in  the  land  on  the  other  side  had  already  been 
appointed  by  Moses  (Deut.  iv.  41-43).  For  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness, they  are  mentioned  here  again  i  viz.  Bezer,  Ramoth  in  Gilead, 
and  Golan  (see  at  Dent.  iv.  43).  The  subject  is  brought  to  a  close 
in  ver.  9.  rnjHBn  ny  signifies  neither  urbes  congregationis  (Kimchi) 
nor  urbes  ati/li  (Gesenius),  but  cities  of  which 

received  the  appointment  already  given  i  i  what 

follows. 
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■ 

APPOINTMENT  OF  TOWNS  FOR  THE  PRIESTS  AND  LEVITES.— 

CHAP.  XXI. 

Vers.  1-3.  After  the  cities  of  refuge  had  been  set  apart,  the 
towns  were  also  selected,  which  the  different  tribes  were  to  give  up 
for  the  priests  and  Levites  to  dwell  in  according  to  the  Mosaic 
instructions  in  Num.  xxxv.  1-8,  together  with  the  necessary  fields 
as  pasturage  for  their  cattle.  -The  setting  apart  of  the  cities  of 
refuge  took  place  before  the  appointment  of  the  Levitical  towns, 
because  the  Lord  had  given  commandment  through  Moses  in  Num. 
xxxv.  6,  that  they  were  to  give  to  the  Levites  the  six  cities  of 
refuge,  and  forty-two  cities  besides,  i.e.  forty-eight  cities  in  all. 
From  the  introductory  statement  in  vers.  1,  2,  that  the  heads  of 
the  fathers  (see  Ex.  vi.  14,  25)  of  the  Levitical  families  reminded 
the  distribution  committee  at  Shiloh  of  the  command  of  God  that 
had  been  issued  through  Moses,  that  towns  were  to  be  given  them 
to  dwell  in,  we  cannot  infer,  as  Calvin  has  done,  that  the  Levites 
had  been  forgotten,  till  they  came  and  asserted  their  claims.    All 
that  is  stated  in  these  words  is,  "  that  when  the  business  had  reached 
that  point,  they  approached  the  dividers  of  the  land  in  the  common 
name  of  the  members  of  their  tribe,  to  receive  by  lot  the  cities 
appointed  for  them.    They  simply  expressed  the  commands  of  God, 
and  said  in  so  many  words,  that  they  had  been  deputed  by  the 
Levites  generally  to  draw  lots  for  those  forty-eight  cities  with  their 
suburbs,  which  had  been  appointed  for  that  tribe"  (Modus).    The 
clause  appended  to  Shiloh,  "  in  the  land  of  Canaan,"  points  to  the 
instructions  in  Num.  xxxiv.  29  and  xxxv.  10,  to  give  the  children 
of  Israel  their  inheritance  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Vers.  4—8.  Number  of  the  cities  which  the  different  families  of 
Levi  received  from  each  tribe.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  divided  into 
three  branches, — the  Gershonites,  the  Kohathites,  and  the  Merar- 
ites  (see  Num.  iii.  and  Ex.  vi.  16-19).  The  Kohathites  again  were 
divided  into  the  four  families  of  Amram,  Izhar,  Hebron,  and 
Uzziel  (Ex.  vi.  18)  ;  and  the  family  of  Amram  into  two  lines,  con- 
sisting of  the  descendants  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  20).  The 
priesthood  was  committed  to  the  line  of  Aaron  (Num.  xviii.  1-7) ; 
but  the  other  descendants  of  Amram,  i.e.  the  descendants  of  Moses, 
were  placed  on  a  par  with  the  other  descendants  of  Levi,  and 
numbered  among  the  simple  Levites  (Num.  iii. ;  1  Chron.  v.  27- 
vi.  34).  The  towns  in  which  the  different  families  of  Levi  were  to 
dwell  were  determined  by  lot;  but  in  all  probability  the  towns 
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which  each  tribe  was  to  give  up  to  them  were  selected  first  of  all, 
so  that  the  lot  merely  decided  to  which  branch  of  the  Levites  each 
particular  town  was  to  belong. — Ver.  4.  The  first  lot  came  out  for 
the  families  of  Kohath,  and  among  these  again  for  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  ue.  the  priests.  They  received  thirteen  towns  from  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin.  "  This  did  not  happen 
by  chance ;  but  God,  according  to  His  wonderful  counsel,  placed 
them  just  in  that  situation  which  He  had  determined  to  select  for 
His  own  temple"  (Calvin). — Ver.  5.  The  rest  of  the  Kohathites, 
ue.  the  descendants  of  Moses,  Izhar,  Hebron,  and  Uzziel,  received 
ten  towns  from  Ephraim,  Dan,  and  half  Manasseh. — Ver.  6.  The 
Gershonites  received  thirteen  towns  from  Issachar,  Asher,  Naphtali, 
and  half  Manasseh  in  Bashan. — Ver.  7.  The  Merarites  received 
twelve  towns  from  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Zebulun. 

The  number  of  towns  thus  assigned  to  the  Levites  will  not 
appear  too  large,  if  we  consider,  (1)  that  judging  from  the  number 
of  towns  in  so  small  a  land,  the  greater  part  of  them  cannot  have 
been  very  large ;  (2)  that  the  Levites  were  not  the  sole  possessors 
of  these  towns,  but  simply  received  the  number  of  dwelling-houses 
which  they  actually  required,  with  meadow  land  for  their  cattle  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  towns,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  space  still  belonged 
to  the  different  tribes;  and  (3)  that  if  the  23,000  males,  the 
number  of  the  Levites  at  the  second  census  which  was  taken  in 
the  steppes  of  Moab,  were  distributed  among  the  thirty-five  towns, 
it  would  give  657  males,  or  1300  male  and  female  Levites  for 
every  town.  On  the  other  hand,  offence  has  been  taken  at  the 
statement,  that  thirteen  towns  were  given  up  to  the  priests ;  and 
under  the  idea  that  Aaron  could  hardly  have  had  descendants 
enough  in  Joshua's  time  from  his  two  sons  who  remained  alive  to 
fill  even  two  towns,  to  say  nothing  of  thirteen,  the  list  has  been  set 
down  as  a  document  which  was  drawn  up  at  a  much  later  date 
( J/aurer,  etc.).  But  any  one  who  takes  this  ground  not  only  attri- 
butes to  the  distribution  commission  the  enormous  shortsightedness 
of  setting  apart  towns  for  the  priests  merely  to  meet  their  existing 
wants,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  subsequent  increase  which 
would  take  place  in  their  numbers,  but  he  also  forms  too  large  an 
estimate  of  the  size  of  the  towns,  and  too  small  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  the  priests.  Moreover,  it  was  never  intended  that  tho 
towns  should  be  filled  with  priests'  families;  and  the  number  of 
priests  alive  at  that  time  is  not  mentioned  anywhere.  But  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  Aaron  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  journeys 
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of  the  Israelites,  at  the  age  of  123  years  (Num.  xxxiii.  58),  and 
therefore  was  eighty-three  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  from 
Egypt,  his  descendants  might  have  entered  upon  the  fourth  genera* 
tion  seven  years  after  his  death.  Now  his  two  sons  had  twenty-fonr 
male  descendants,  who  were  the  founders  of  the  twenty-four  classes 
instituted  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv.).  And  if  we  only  reckon  six 
males  to  each  of  the  next  generations,  there  would  be  144  in  the 
third  generation,  who  would  be  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five  when  the  distribution  of  the  land  took  place,  and  who 
might  therefore  have  had  864  male  children  living  at  that  time;  so 
that  the  total  number  of  males  in  the  families  of  the  priests  might 
have  amounted  to  more  than  1000,  that  is  to  say,  might  have  con- 
sisted of  at  least  200  families. 

Vers.  9-42.  Names  of  the  Levitical  Towns} — Vers.  9-19.  The 
priests9  towns :  (a)  in  Judah  and  Simeon  (vers.  9-16) ;  (b)  in  Ben- 
jamin (vers.  17—19). — Vers.  9  6qq.  In  the  tribe  of  Judah  the 
priests  received  Kirjaih-arba,  or  Hebron,  with  the  necessary  pas- 
turage round  about  the  town  (see  Num.  xxxv.  2),  whilst  the  field 
of  the  town  with  the  villages  belonging  to  it  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Caleb  and  his  family  as  their  possession  (chap.  xiv.  12  sqq.).— 
Ver.  13  contains  a  repetition  of  ver.  11,  occasioned  by  the  paren- 
thetical remark  in  ver.  12.  They  also  received  Libnah  in  the 
lowland  (see  chap.  xv.  42,  x.  29)  ;  Jattir  (chap.  xv.  48),  Esktemoak 

1  There  is  a  similar  list  in  1  Chron.  vi.  54-81,  though  in  some  respects 
differently  arranged,  and  with  many  variations  in  the  names,  and  corruptions  of 
different  kinds  in  the  text,  which  show  that  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  has 
inserted  an  ancient  document  that  was  altogether  independent  of  the  book  before 
us.  Thus  in  the  Chronicles  there  are  only  forty-two  towns  mentioned  by  name 
instead  of  forty-eight,  although  it  is  stated  in  vers.  45  sqq.  that  13  +  10  +  13 
+  12,  i.e.  forty-eight  towns  in  all,  were  given  up  to  the  Levites.  The  names 
omitted  are  (1)  Jutta  in  Judah ;  (2)  Gibeon  in  Benjamin ;  (8  and  4)  Ethekek 
and  Gibbethon  in  Dan ;  (5  and  6)  and  Jokneam  and  Nahalal  in  Zebulun  (com- 
pare vers.  16,  17,  23,  34,  and  35,  with  1  Chron.  vi.  59,  60,  68,  77.  In  some 
cases  also  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  gives  different  names,  though  some  of 
them  indeed  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name,  e.g.  Hilen  for  Holon, 
Alemeth  for  Almon,  Ashtaroth  for  Beeshterah,  Mashil  for  Misheal,  Hammon  for 
Hammoth-dor,  Kirjathaim  for  Kartan  (compare  1  Chron.  vi.  58,  60,  71,  74,  76, 
with  Josh.  xxi.  15,  18,  27,  30,  32)  ;  or  in  some  cases  possibly  different  names  of 
the  same  town,  e.g.  Jokmeam  for  Kibzaim,  and  Ramoth  for  Jarmuth,  and  Anem 
for  En-gannim  (1  Chron.  vi.  68, 83,  and  Josh.  xxi.  22,  29) ;  whilst  some  evidently 
give  the  true  reading,  viz.  Ashan  for  Ain,  and  Bileam  for  Gath-rimmon  (1  Chron. 
vi.  59,  70 ;  Josh.  xxi.  16,  25).  The  majority,  however,  are  faulty  readings,  viz. 
Aner  for  Tanach,  Kedesh  for  Eishon,  Hukok  for  Helkath,  Rimmon  and  Tabor 
(compare  1  Chron.  vi.  70,  72,  75,  77,  with  Josh,  xxi  25,  28,  31,  34,  35). 
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(chap.  xv.  50),  Holon  (chap.  xv.  51),  and  Debir  (chap.  xv.  15,  49, 
x.  38)  on  the  mountains  of  Judah ;  Ain,  for  which  we  should  read 
Ashan  (1  Chron.  vi.  44;  cf.  chap.  xv.  42),  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(chap.  xix.  7) ;  Juttah  on  the  mountains  (chap.  xv.  55) ;  and  Beth- 
sheinesh  in  the  lowland  (chap.  xv.  10). — Vers.  17  sqq.  In  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  they  received  Gibeon  (see  chap.  ix.  3),  Geba 
(chap,  xviii.  24),  also  Anathoth  and  Almon,  which  are  missing  in 
the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  (see  at  chap,  xviii.  24). — Vers. 
20-42.  Towns  of  the  Levites.— Vers.  20-26.  The  other  Kohathites 
received  four  towns  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (vers.  21,  22),  four 
from  Dan  (vers.  23,  24),  and  two  from  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
on  this  side  of  the  Jordan  (ver.  25).  From  Ephraim  they  received 
Shechem  (see  chap.  xvii.  7),  Gezer  (chap.  x.  33),  Kibzaim — for 
which  we  find  Joehneam  in  1  Chron.  vi.  68,  possibly  a  different 
name  for  the  same  place,  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered — and 
Beth-horon,  whether  Upper  or  Lower  is  not  stated  (see  chap.  x.  10). 
From  Dan  they  received  Elthekeh  and  Gibbethon  (chap.  xix.  44), 
Ajalon  and  Gath-rimmon  (chap.  xix.  42, 45).  From  half  Manasseh 
they  received  Taanach  (chap.  xvii.  11,  xii.  21)  and  Gath-rimmon — 
this  is  evidently  a  copyist's  error,  occasioned  by  the  wandering  of  the 
eye  to  the  previous  verse,  for  Bileam  (1  Chron.  vi.  70),  i.e.  Jibleam 
(chap.  xvii.  11). — Ver.  26.  Thus  they  received  ten  towns  in  all. — 
Vers.  27-33.  The  Gershonites  received  two  towns  from  eastern 
Manasseh:  Golan  (chap.  xx.  8;  Deut.  iv.  43),  and  Beeshterah. 
Beeshterah  (contracted  from  Beth-eskterah,  the  house  of  Astarte), 
called  Ashtaroth  in  1  Chron.  vi.  56,  may  possibly  have  been  the 
capital  of  king  Og  (Ashtaroth-karnaim,  Gen.  xiv.  5),  if  not  one  of 
the  two  villages  named  A  staroth,  which  are  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
in  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  Astharoth-karnaim),  and  are  described  by 
Jerome  as  duo  castella  in  Batancea,  novem  inter  se  millibus  separata 
inter  Adaram  et  Abilam  civitates}  though  Adara  and  Abila  are  too 
indefinite  to  determine  the  situation  with  any  exactness.  At  any 
rate,  the  present  Busra  on  the  east  of  the  Hauran  cannot  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment ;  for  this  was  called  Boaaopa  or  Boaoppd,  i.e.  ,T)V?> 
in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  (see  1  Mace.  v.  26,  and 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  3),  and  was  corrupted  into  Bostra  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Nor  can  it  be  the  present  KuTat  Bustra  on  the  north 
of  Banyas  upon  a  shoulder  of  the  Hermon,  where  there  are  the 
ruins  of  a  magnificent  building,  probably  a  temple  of  ancient  date 
(Burekhardtj  Syr.  pp.  93,  94 ;  Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  pp.  414-15),  as  Knobel 
supposes,  since  the  territory  of  the  Israelites  did  not  reach  so  far  north, 
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the  land  conquered  by  Joshua  merely  extending  to  Baal-gad,  u. 
Banyas,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hermon  (see  chap.  xi.  17),  and  the  land 
to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  or  Bashan,  only  to  the  Hermon  itself,  or 
more  correctly,  merely  to  the  districts  of  GeshuriandMaacahatthe 
south-eastern  border  of  the  Hermon  (see  at  Deut.  iii.  8, 14). — Vers. 
28,  29.  From  Issachar  they  received  four  towns :  Kishon  (chap.  six. 
20),  Dabrat/i  (chap.  xix.  12),  Jarmuth  =  Remeth  (see  chap.  xix.  21), 
and  En-gannim  (chap.  xix.  21,  or  Anem,  1  Chron.  vi.  73). — Vers. 
80,  31.  From  Asher  they  received  four  towns :  Mishal  or  Matal 
(chap.  xix.  26;  cf.  1  Chron.  vi.  74),  Abdon  (chap.  xix.  28),  Bel- 
kath  (chap.  xix.  25,  called  Hukok  in  1  Chron.  vi.  75,  probably 
a  copyist's  error),   and  Relwb  (chap.  xix.  28). — Ver.  32.  From 
Naphtali  they  received  three  towns:    Kedesh  (chap.  xix.  37  and 
xii.  22),   Hammoth-dor   (called   Hammath  in   chap:  xix.  35,  and 
Hammon  in  1  Chron.  vi.  76),  and  Kartan  (contracted  from  Karimn 
for  Kirjathaim,  1  Chron.  vi.  76 ;  like  Doihan  in  2  Kings  vL  13, 
from  Dothain  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  17).    Kartan  is  not  mentibned  among 
the  towns  of  Naphtali  in  chap.  xix.  33  sqq. ;  according  to  Knohel 
it  may  possibly  be  Katanah,  a  place  with  ruins  to  the  north-east 
of  Safed  (Van  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  147). — Ver.  33.  They  received 
thirteen  towns  in  all. — Vers.  34-40.  The  Merarites  received  twelve 
towns.     From  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  they  received  four :  Jokneam 
(chap.  xix.  11 :  see  at  chap.  xii.  22),  Kartah  and  IHmnah,1  which 
are  not  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Zebulun  in  chap.  xix.  11  sqq., 
and  are  unknown,  and  Nahalal  (chap.  xix.  15). — Vers.  36,  37.  From 
Reuben  they  received  four :  Bezer  (chap.  xx.  8 :  see  Deut.  iv.  43), 
Jahza,  Kedemoth,  and  Mephaath  (chap.  xiii.  18).* — Vers.  38,  39. 
From  Gad  they  received  four  towns:   Ramoth  in    Gilead,  and 
Mahanaim  (see  at  chap.  xiii.  26),  Heshbon  (chap.  xiii.  17)  and  Jaezer 
(chap.  xiii.  25 :  see  at  Num.  xxi.  32). — Ver.  40.  They  received 

1  Many  commentators  identify  Dimnah  with  Rimmono  in  1  Chron.  vi  77, 
but  without  sufficient  reason ;  for  the  text  of  the  Chronicles  is  no  doubt  corrupt 
in  this  passage,  as  it  has  only  two  names,  Rimmono  and  Tabor,  instead  of  four. 

2  R.  Jacob  ben  Chajim  has  omitted  vers.  36  and  37  from  his  Rabbinical  Bible 
of  the  year  1525  as  spurious,  upon  the  authority  of  Kimchi  and  the  larger 
Masora ;  but  upon  insufficient  grounds,  as  these  verses  are  to  be  found  in  many 
good  mss.  and  old  editions  of  an  earlier  date  than  1525,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
ancient  versions,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  wanting  from  the  very  first, 
since  the  Merarites  received  twelve  towns,  which  included  the  four  that  belonged 
to  Reuben.  In  those  mss.  in  which  they  are  wanting,  the  omission  was,  do 
doubt,  a  copyist's  error,  occasioned  by  the  ofioiorfrtvrfo  (see  dt  Rom  varix 
lectt.  ad  h.  /.,  and  /.  H.  Michaelis*  Note  to  his  Hebrew  Bible). 
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twelve  towns  in  all. — In  vers.  41  and  42  the  list  of  the  Levitical 
towns  is  closed  with  a  statement  of  their  total  number,  and  also  with 
the  repetition  of  the  remark  that  "  these  cities  were  every  one  with 
their  suburbs  round  about  them."  'D1  TJJ  Ttf,  city  city,  i.e.  every 
city,  with  its  pasture  round  about  it. 

Vers.  43-45  form  the  conclusion  to  the  account  of  the  division 
of  the  land  in  chap,  xiii.-xxi.,  which  not  only  points  back  to  chap, 
xi.  23,  but  also  to  chap.  i.  2-6,  and  connects  the  two  halves  of  our 
book  together.  By  the  division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  the  promise  which  Joshua  had  received  from  God  after  the 
death  of  Moses  was  fulfilled  (chap.  i.  2  sqq.).  The  Lord  had  given 
Israel  the  whole  land  which  He  had  sworn  to  the  fathers  (Gen. 
xii.  7,  xv.  18,  compared  with  Josh.  i.  3,  4);  and  they  had  now 
taken  possession  of  it  to  dwell  therein. — Ver.  44.  He  had  also  pro- 
cured them  rest  round  about,  as  He  had  sworn  to  their  fathers, 
inasmuch  as  not  a  man  of  all  their  enemies  stood  against  them. 
The  expression  "  gave  them  rest,"  etc.,  points  back  to  Deut.  xii. 
9, 10,  and  refers  to  all  the  divine  promises  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
assured  the  Israelites  of  the  peaceable  possession  of  Canaan,  such  as 
Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  Deut.  iii.  20,  etc.  No  enemy  had  been  able  to  with- 
stand them,  as  the  Lord  had  promised  Joshua  (chap.  i.  5).  "  The 
Lord  delivered  all  their  enemies  into  their  hand"  It  is  true  the 
Canaanites  were  not  all  exterminated ;  but  those  who  were  left  had 
become  so  powerless,  that  they  could  neither  accomplish  nor  attempt 
anything  against  Israel,  so  long  as  the  Israelites  adhered  faithfully 
to  their  God,  or  so  long  as  Joshua  and  the  elders  who  were  his 
contemporaries  were  alive'  (Judg.  ii.  6  sqq.),  because  the  Lord  had 
overwhelmed  them  with  fear  and  terror  before  the  Israelites.1 — 
Ver.  45.  Of  all  the  good  words  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  the 
house  of  Israel  not  one  had  fallen,  i.e.  remained  unfulfilled  (Num. 
vi.  12) ;  all  had  come  to  pass  (vid.  chap,  xxiii.  14).  ait&n  wn-^a 
relates  to  the  gracious  promises  of  God  with  regard  to  the  peaceful 
possession  of  Canaan,  which  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  salvation 
promised  to  Israel,  and  the  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  further 

1  "  If  any  one  should  raise  a  question  as  to  their  actual  peace,  the  solution 
is  easy  enough.  The  tribes  of  Canaan  were  so  alarmed  and  broken  down  with 
their  fear,  that  in  their  opinion  nothing  could  serve  their  purpose  better  than  to 
purchase  peace  from  the  children  of  Israel  by  the  most  obsequious  servility. 
Clearly,  therefore,  the  land  was  subdued  and  their  home  at  peace,  since  no  one 
disturbed  tbem,  or  attempted  anything  against  them ;  there  were  no  threats,  no 
ft&ares,  no  violence,  and  no  conspiracy." — Calvin, 
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promises  of  God.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  a  tract  of 
country  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites,  the  promise 
that  the  land  of  Canaan  should  be  given  to  the  house  of  Israel  for  a 
possession  had  been  fulfilled ;  for  God  had  not  promised  the  imme- 
diate and  total  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  but  only  their  gradual 
extermination  (Ex.  xxiii.  29,  30 ;  Deut.  vii.  22).  And  even  though 
the  Israelites  never  came  into  undisputed  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  promised  land,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  boundaries  laid  down  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  1-12,  never  conquering  Tyre  and  Sidon  for  example, 
the  promises  of  God  were  no  more  broken  on  that  account  than 
they  were  through  the  circumstance,  that  after  the  death  of  Joshua 
and  the  elders  his  contemporaries,  Israel  was  sometimes  hard  pressed 
by  the  Canaanites ;  since  the  complete  fulfilment  of  this  promise  was 
inseparably  connected  with  the  fidelity  of  Israel  to  the  Lord.1 

RETURN  OF  THE  TWO  TRIBES  AND  A  HALF  TO  THEIR  OWN 

INHERITANCE. — CHAP.  XXII. 

Vers.  1-8.  After  the  conquest  and  division  of  the  land,  Joshua 
sent  the  auxiliaries  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh 
back  to  their  homes,  with  a  laudatory  acknowledgment  of  the  help 
they  had  given  to  their  brethren,  and  a  paternal  admonition  to 
adhere  faithfully  to  the  Lord  and  His  law,  and  with  a  parting 
blessing  (vers.  1-6).  By  the  expression  "  then  Joshua  called,"  etk, 
the  occurrence  described  in  this  chapter  is  placed  in  a  general 
manner  after  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  Canaan,  though  not 
of  necessity  at  the  close  of  the  distribution  of  the  land.  As  the 
summons  to  these  tribes  to  go  with  their  brethren  into  Canaan,  to 
assist  them  in  the  war,  formed  the  commencement  of  Joshua's  plans 

1  With  reference  to  this  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  promises  of  God 
and  the  actual  results,  Calvin  observes,  that  u  in  order  to  remove  every  appear- 
ance of  discrepancy,  it  is  right  to  distinguish  well  between  the  clear,  unwavering, 
and  certain  fidelity  of  God  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises,  and  the  weakness 
and  indolence  of  the  people,  which  caused  the  blessings  of  God  to  slip  from 
their  hands.  Whatever  war  the  people  undertook,  in  whatever  direction  they 
carried  their  standards,  there  was  victory  ready  to  their  hand ;  nor  was  there 
anything  to  retard  or  prevent  the  extermination  of  all  their  enemies  except  their 
own  slothfulnees.  Consequently,  although  they  did  not  destroy  them  all,  so  a* 
to  empty  the  land  for  their  own  possession,  the  truth  of  God  stood  out  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  they  had ;  for  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  their  accom- 
plishment of  all  that  remained  to  be  done,  if  they  had  only  been  disposed  to 
grasp  the  victories  that  were  ready  to  their  hand. ' 
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for  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (chap.  i.  12  sqq.),  their  dismission  to 
their  home  very  properly  forms  the  conclusion  to  the  history  of  the 
conquest  of  this  land  by  the  Israelites.    We  might  therefore  assume, 
without  in  any  way  contradicting  the  words  of  the  text,  that  these 
auxiliaries  had  been  dismissed  immediately  after  the  war  was  ended. 
Even  in  that  case,  the  account  of  their  dismission  would  stand  in 
its  proper  place,  "since  it  was  only  right  that  the  history  itself, 
which  relates  to  the  conquest  and  possession  of  the  land,  should  be 
fully  completed  before  any  other  narratives,  or  any  casual  occur- 
rences which  took  place,  were  introduced  to  break  the  thread" 
(Light/ooty  App.  i.  p.  42).     On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  were  dismissed  from 
Shiloh,  where  the  tribes  assembled  for  the  first  time  during  the 
casting  of  the  lots,  favours  the  conclusion  that  the  dismission  did 
not  take  place  till  after  the  lots  had  been  cast ;  that  is  to  say,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  advance  of  the  other  tribes  into  their  pos- 
sessions.— Vers.  2,  3.  Joshua  acknowledged  that  they  had  done  all 
that  they  were  under  any  obligation  to  do  towards  Moses  and  him- 
self (Num.  xxxii.  20  sqq.;  Josh.  i.  16,  17).     "Kept  the  charge  of 
the  commandment"  i.e.  observed  what  had  to  be  observed  in  relation 
to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  (see  at  Lev.  viii.  35  and  Gen. 
xxvi.  5). — Ver.  4  points  back  to  chap.  i.  15.     "  Unto  your  tents" 
for  to  your  homes, — an  antiquated  form  of  expression,  as  in  Deut. 
xvi.  7,  Judg.  vii.  8,  etc. — Ver.  5.    Remembering,  however,  the 
changeableness  of  the  human  heart,  Joshua  appends  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  the 
pressing  admonition,  to  continue  still  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses 
faithfully,  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  and  serve  Him  with  the 
whole  heart,  which  was  simply  a  repetition  of  what  Moses  had  im- 
pressed in  a  fatherly  way  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people  (see  Deut. 
iv.  4,  29,  vi.  5,  x.  12,  xi.  13,  etc.). — Ver.  6.  Thus  Joshua  dismissed 
them  with  blessings. — In  ver.  7,  the  writer,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness,  refers  again  to  the  fact  that  only  half  of  Manasseh  had 
received  its  inheritance  from  Moses  in  Bashan,  whereas  the  other 
had  received  its  inheritance  through  Joshua  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan  (cf.  chap.  xiv.  3,  and  xviii.  7).     To  us  such  repetitions 
appear  superfluous ;  but  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  copious 
breadth  of  the  early  historical  style  of  the  Hebrews,  which  abounded 
in  repetitions.    The  verb  JH3  (gave)  wants  its  object,  ^jn«  or  tojru, 
which  may  easily  be  supplied  from  the  context.     This  interpolation 
involved  a  further  repetition  of  the  fact,  that  Joshua  also  dismissed 
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them  (the  Manassites  of  the  other  side)  with  a  blessing,  in  order  that 
the  words  might  be  appended  with  which  Joshua  dismissed  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half  to  their  homes,  namely,  the  admonition  to  share  the 
rich  booty  which  they  had  accumulated  with  their  brethren  at  home, 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  which  Moses  had  given  them 
with  reference  to  the  war  with  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  25  sqq.). 
Vers.  9-12.  On  the  way  home,  when  the  two  tribes  and  a  half 
had  reached  the  border  of  Caqaan,  they  built  a  large  conspicuous 
altar  in  the  district  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  i.e.  on  this 
side  of  the  Jordan :  "  a  great  altar  to  see  to,9'  Le.  one  which  caught 
the  eye  on  account  of  its  size,  since  it  was  to  serve  for  a  memorial 
(vers.  24  sqq.).     The  definition  appended  to  Shiloh,  "  in  the  land  of 
Canaan"  (ver.  9),  serves  to  bring  out  the  antithesis  "  into  the  land 
of  Gilead,"  by  which  we  are  to  understand  the  whole  of  the  country 
to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  in  Num.  xxxii.  29,  Deut.  xxxiv.  1, 
Judg.  v.  17,  etc.    tntti,  both  in  the  form  and  meaning  the  same  as 
in  Num.  xxxii.  30,  made  possessors,  ue.  settled  down.     137??  *™^ 
the  circles  of  the  Jordan,  is  synonymous  with  rywi  133  in  Gen.  xiiL 
10,  and  signifies  that  portion  of  the  Ghor  which  was  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan. — Vers.  11,  12.  The  Israelites  (on  this 
side)  heard  that  the  tribes  in  question  had  built  the  altar  "  opposite 
to  the  land  of  Canaan"  (lit  in  the  face  or  in  front  of  the  land  of 
Canaan),   "tt?"^  "  ai  ^ie  °PPOsite  region  of  the  children  of  Israel" 
(two  descriptions  which  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
the  name  of  Canaan  is  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  being  expressly  excepted,  and  Canaan  considered  as  only 
extending  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan).   When  they  heard  this,  the 
whole  congregation  (in  its  heads  and  representatives)  assembled  at 
Shiloh,  to  go  up,  ue.  with  the  intention  of  going,  to  make  war 
against  them.    The  congregation  supposed  that  the  altar  had  been 
built  as  a  place  for  sacrifice,  and  therefore  regarded  it  as  a  wicked 
violation  of  the  commandment  of  God  with  regard  to  the  unity  of 
the  sacrificial  altar  (Lev.  xvii.  8,  9  ;  Deut.  xii.  4  sqq.),  which  they 
ought  to  punish  according  to  the  law  in  Deut.  xiii.  13  sqq.     This  zeal 
was  perfectly  justifiable,  and  even  praiseworthy,  as  the  altar,  even 
if  not  erected  as  a  place  for  sacrifice,  might  easily  be  abused  to  that 
purpose,  and  thus  become  an  occasion  of  sin  to  the  whole  nation. 
In  any  case,  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  ought  not  to  have  erected 
such  a  building  without  the  consent  of  Joshua  or  of  the  high  priest.1 

• 

1   "  We  know  how  sternly  the  law  prohibited  the  use  of  two  altars :  because 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  His  worship  should  be  restricted  to  one  place.    When, 
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Vera.  13-20.  The  congregation  therefore  sent  Phinehas,  the  son 
of  the  high  priest  and  his  presumptive  successor  in  this  office,  with 
ten  princes,  one  from  each  tribe  (not  the  tribe-princes,  but  a  head 
of  the  fathers9  houses  of  the  families  of  Israel),  to  Gilead,  to  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half,  to  call  them  to  account  for  building  the  altar. 
— Ver.  16.  Assuming  at  the  outset  that  the  altar  was  intended  for 
a  second  place  of  sacrifice  in  opposition  to  the  command  of  God, 
the  delegates,  with  Phinehas  no  doubt  as  their  speaker,  began  by 
reproaching  them  for  falling  away  from  the  Lord.  "  What  faith- 
lessness is  this  (?Jtt? :  see  at  Lev.  v.  15)  that  ye  have  committed  against 
Hie  God  of  Israel,  to  turn  away  this  day  from  Jehovah,  in  that  ye 
have  builded  you  an  altar,  that  ye  might  rebel  this  day  against 
Jeliovah  ?"  *n»  (to  rebel)  is  stronger  than  /Jrt?. — Vers.  17  sqq.  To 
show  the  greatness  of  the  sin  through  apostasy  from  the  Lord,  the 
speaker  reminds  them  of  two  previous  acts  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the 
nation,  which  had  brought  severe  judgments  upon  the  congregation. 
"  Is  there  too  little  for  us  in  the  i?iiquity  of  Peor  (i.e.  with  Peor,  or 
through  the  worship  of  Peor,  Num.  xxv.  3),  from  which  we  have  not 
cleansed  ourselves  till  this  day,  and  there  came  the  plague  upon  the 
congregation  of  Jehovah  ?"  JHjrnK  is  an  accusative :  see  Ges.  §  117,  2; 
Ewald,  §  277,  d.  That  plague,  of  which  24,000  Israelites  died,  was 
stayed  through  the  zeal  of  Phinehas  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord 
(Num.  xxv.  4-9,  11).  The  guilt  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Peor  had  thereby  been  avenged  upon  the  congregation,  and  the 
congregation  itself  had  been  saved  from  any  further  punishment  in 
consequence  of  the  .sin.  When  Phinehas,  therefore,  affirmed  that 
the  congregation  had  not  yet  been  cleansed  from  the  crime,  he  did 
not  mean  that  they  were  still  bearing  or  suffering  from  the  punish- 
ment of  that  crime,  but  that  they  were  not  yet  cleansed  from  that 
sin,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  were  still  attached  to  idolatry  in 
their  hearts,  even  if  they  had  hitherto  desisted  from  it  outwardly 
from  fear  of  the  infliction  of  fresh  judgments. — Ver.  18.  "And 

therefore,  from  the  very  appearance  it  could  not  fail  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  any 
one  that  they  were  establishing  a  second  altar,  who  would  not  have  condemned 
them  as  guilty  of  sacrilege,  for  introducing  rites  and  ceremonies  at  variance  with 
the  law  of  God  ?  And  since  it  might  so  naturally  be  regarded  as  a  wicked  deed, 
they  ought  certainly  to  have  consulted  their  brethren  in  so  grave  and  important 
a  matter ;  and  it  was  especially  wrong  to  pass  by  the  high  priest,  when  the  will 
of  God  might  have  been  learned  from  his  lips.  They  were  deserving  of  blame, 
therefore,  because  they  acted  as  if  they  had  been  alone  in  the  world,  and  did  not 
consider  what  offence  might  easily  arise  from  the  novelty  of  their  proceedings." — 
Calvin. 
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to-day  ye  turti  away  from  the  Lord  again"  and  are  about  to  bring 
His  wrath  upon  the  whole  congregation  again  through  a  fresh 
rebellion. — Ver.  19.  u And  truly"  the  speaker  continued,  "if  the 
land  of  your  possession  should  be  unclean"  sc.  so  that  you  think  it 
necessary  to  have  an  altar  in  the  neighbourhood  to  expiate  your 
sins  and  wipe  away  your  uncleannesses,  "  pass  over  into  the  land  of 
Jehovah! 8  possession,  where  His  dwelling-place  stands,  and  settle  in 
the  midst  of  us  (c  settle/  as  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  10) ;  but  do  not  rebel 
against  Jehovah  nor  against  us,  by  building  an  altar  beside  the  (one) 
altar  of  Jehovah  our  God"    THD  is  construed  first  of  all  with  3,  and 
then. with  the  accusative;  the  only  other  place  in  which  the  latter 
occurs  is  Job  xxiv.  13. — Ver.  20.  He  finally  reminded  them  of  the 
sin  of  Achan,  how  that  had  brought  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the 
whole  congregation  (chap,  vii.);  and,  moreover,  Achan  was  not  the 
only  man  who  had  perished  on  account  of  the  sin,  but  thirty-six 
men  had  fallen  on  account  of  it  at  the  first  attack  upon  Ai  (chap, 
vii.  5).    The  allusion  to  this  fact  is  to  be  understood  as  an  argu- 
ment a  minori  ad  majus,  as  Masius  has  shown.     "  If  Achan  did 
not  perish  alone  when  he  committed  sacrilege,  but  God  was  angry 
with  the  whole  congregation,  what  think  ye  will  be  the  conse- 
quence if  ye,  so  great  a  number,  commit  so  grievous  a  sin  against 
God?" 

Vers.  21—29.  In  utter  amazement  at  the  suspicion  expressed  by 
the  delegates  of  the  congregation,  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  affirm 
with  a  solemn  oath,  that  it  never  entered  into  their  minds  to  build 
an  altar  as  a  place  of  sacrifice,  to  fall  away  from  Jehovah.  The 
combination  of  the  three  names  of  God — El,  the  strong  one ; 
Elohim,  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  feared ;  and  Jehotah,  the  truly 
existing  One,  the  covenant  God  (ver.  22) — serves  to  strengthen  the 
invocation  of  God,  as  in  Ps.  1.  1 ;  and  this  is  strengthened  still 
further  by  the  repetition  of  these  three  names.  God  knows,  and 
let  Israel  also  know,  sc.  what  they  intended,  and  what  they  have 
done.  The  Bt*  which  follows  is  the  usual  particle  used  in  an  oath. 
"  Verily  (it  was)  not  in  rebellion,  nor  in  apostasy  from  Jehovah"  sc. 
that  this  was  done,  or  that  we  built  the  altar.  "  Mayst  Thou  not 
help  us  to-day"  sc.  if  we  did  it  in  rebellion  against  God.  An  appeal 
addressed  immediately  to  God  in  the  heat  of  the  statement,  and 
introduced  in  the  midst  of  the  asseveration,  which  was  meant  to 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  their  declaration.  The  words 
which  follow  in  ver.  23,  " that  we  have  built"  etc.,  continue  the 
oath  :  If  we  have  done  this,  to  build  us  an  altar,  to  turn  away  from 
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the  Lord,  or  to  offer  thereon  burnt-offering,  meatoffering,  or  peace- 
offering,  may  Jehovah  himself  require  it  (&V\,  as  in  Deut.  xviii.  19 ; 
cf.  1  Sam.  xx.  16).  Another  earnest  parenthetical  adjuration,  as 
the  substance  of  the  oath,  is  continued  in  ver.  24.  "But  truly 
(N7  DKlj  with  an  affirmative  signification)  from  anxiety,  for  a  reason 
(lit.  on  account  of  a  thing)  have  we  done  this,  thinking  ("to*\?,  since 
we  thought)  in  time  to  come  your  sons  might  say  to  our  sons,  What 
have  ye  to  do  with  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel  ?"  i.e.  He  does  not 
concern  you ;  He  is  our  God.  "  Jehovah  has  made  the  Jordan  a 
boundary  between  us  and  your  sons ;  ye  have  no  part  in  Jehovah. 
Thus  your  sons  might  make  our  sons  cease  to  fear  Jeliovah"  i.e.  might 
make  them  desist  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (for  the  infinitive 
form  K*P  instead  of  the  abbreviated  form  K*i?  used  in  1  Sam.  xviii. 
29,  there  are  analogies  in  pV|  in  Ezek.  xxiv.  3,  and  tfB*?,  Eccl.  v.  11, 
whereas  HKV  is  the  only  form  used  in  the  Pentateuch).  There  was 
some  reason  for  this  anxiety.  For,  inasmuch  as  in  all  the  promises 
and  laws  Canaan  alone  (the  land  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  Num. 
xxxiv.  1-12)  is  always  mentioned  as  the  land  which  Jehovah  would 
give  to  His  people  for  their  inheritance,  it  was  quite  a  possible 
thing  that  at  some  future  time  the  false. conclusion  might  be  drawn 
from  this,  that  only  the  tribes  who  dwelt  in  Canaan  proper  were 
the  true  people  of  Jehovah. — Vers.  26  sqq.  "  So  we  thought,  we  will 
make  ourselves  to  build  an  altar  (an  expression  derived  from  the 
language  of  ordinary  life,  for  i  we  will  build  ourselves  an  altar'), 
not  for  burnt-offerings  and  shin-offerings ;  but  it  shall  be  a  witness 
between  us  and  you,  and  between  our  generations  after  us,  that  we 
may  perform  the  service  of  Jehovah  before  His  face  (i.e.  before  the 
tabernacle  in  which  Jehovah  was  enthroned),  with  our  burnt-offer- 
ings, slain-offerings,  and  peace-offerings" — in  order,  as  they  repeat 
in  ver.  276  from  vers.  24,  25,  that  they  might  not  be  denied  a  part 
in  Jehovah  in  time  to  come.  For  if  it  should  so  happen  in  time  to 
come,  that  this  should  be  said  to  them  and  to  their  descendants, 
they  would  say  (or  reply),  "  Behold  t/ie  copy  of  the  altar  of  Jehovah, 
which  our  fathers  made,  not  for  burnt-offerings,"  etc.  (ver.  286,  as  in 
vers.  266,  27a).  For  this  reason  they  had  built  the  altar  according 
to  the  pattern  of  the  altar  before  the  tabernacle,  and  that  not  in 
their  own  land,  but  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  where  the 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  was  standing,  as  a  witness  that  they 
worshipped  one  and  the  same  God  with  the  tribes  on  this  side. — 
Ver.  29.  The  speakers  conclude  with  an  expression  of  horror  at  the 
thought  of  rebelling  against  Jehovah.    «Bp  w  fy?n,  ufar  be  it 
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from  us  away  from  Him  (tt©D  =  rifl*D,  1  Sara.  xxiv.  7,  xxvi.  11 ; 
1  Kings  xxi.  3),  to  rebel  against  Jehovah"  etc. 

Vers.  30-34.  This  explanation  pleased  the  delegates  of  the  con- 
gregation, so  that  Phinehas  bore  this  testimony  to  the  tribes  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  :  "  Now  (to-day)  we  perceive  that  Jehovah  w  t« 
the  midst  of  us ;  because  (n^,  quod,  as  in  Gen.  xxxi.  49,  etc)  yt 
have  not  committed  this  unfaithfulness  towards  Jehovaliy  since  (M, 
then,  if  ye  had  only  this  intention)  ye  have  saved  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  Jehovah,"  i.e.  preserved  them  from  His 
judgments. — Vers.  32,  33.  They  then  returned  to  Canaan  and 
informed  the  congregation.  And  the  thing  pleased  them,  so  that 
they  praised  the  Lord,  sc.  for  having  kept  their  brethren  on  the 
other  side  from  rebellion,  and  they  thought  no  more  of  going  to 
war  against  them,  or  laying  waste  the  land  of  the  tribes  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan. — Ver.  34.  The  Reubenites  and  Gadites  (half 
Manasseh  is  omitted  in  vers.  33,  34,  for  the  sake  of  brevity)  called 
the  altar  "witness  is  it  between  us  that  Jehovah  is  God"  (%3  intro- 
duces the  words).  This  is  at  once  a  name  and  an  explanation, 
namely  in  this  sense :  they  gave  the  altar  the  name  of  "  witnm 
between  us"  because  it  was  to  be  a  witness  that  they  also  acknow- 
ledged and  worshipped  Jehovah  as  the  true  God. 

joshca's  farewell  and  DEATH. — CHAP.  XXIII.  XXIV. 

After  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  tribes,  Joshua  had 
withdrawn  to  Tlmnath-serali,  on  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (chap. 
xix.  50),  to  spend  the  last  days  of  his  life  there  in  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  inheritance.  But  when  the  time  of  his  departure 
from  the  earth  was  drawing  near,  remembering  the  call  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Lord  (chap.  i.  6-8),  he  felt  constrained 
to  gather  the  people  together  once  more  in  the  persons  of  their 
representatives,  to  warn  them  most  earnestly*  of  the  dangers  of 
apostasy  from  the  Lord,  and  point  out  the  evils  that  would  follow 
(chap,  xxiii.) ;  and  then  after  that,  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the 
nation  at  Shechem,  to  review  the  abundant  mercies  which  the 
Lord  had  conferred  upon  Israel  from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to 
that  day,  that  he  might  call  upon  them  to  remain  stedfast  and 
faithful  in  the  worship  of  their  God,  and  then  solemnly  renew  the 
covenant  with  the  Lord.1 

1  "  The  pious  Boiicitude  of  Joshua  furnishes  an  example  worthy  of  imitation 
by  all  who  have  the  charge  of  others.    For  just  as  a  father  would  not  & 
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Chap,  xxiii.  Exhortation  to  the  Tribes  of  Israel  to 
remain  faithful  to  their  calling. — Vers.  1,  2.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  discourse  which  follows  is  attached  in  its  first  part  to 
chap.  xxii.  3,  4,  and  thus  also  to  chap.  xxi.  43,  44,  whilst  in  the 
second  part  it  points  back  to  chap.  xiii.  1.     The  Lord  had  given 
the  people  rest  from  all  their  enemies  round  about,  after  the  land 
had  been  subdued  and  divided  by  lot  (chap.  xxi.  43,  44).     Joshua 
was  already  an  old  man  at  the  termination  of  the  war  (chap.  xiii. 
1) ;  but  since  then  he  had  advanced  still  further  in  age,  so  that  he 
may  have  noticed  the  signs  of  the  near  approach  of  death.     He 
therefore  called  together  the  representatives  of  the  people,  either  to 
Timnath-serah  where  he  dwelt  (chap.  xix.  50),  or  to  Shiloh  to  the 
tabernacle,  the  central  sanctuary  of  the  whole  nation,  as  the  most 
suitable  place  for  his  purpose.    "  All  Israel"  is  still  further  defined 
by  the  apposition,  "  its  elders,  and  its  heads,  and  its  judges,  and  its 
officers"     This  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  as  referring  to 
four  different  classes  of  rulers ;  but  the  term  elders  is  the  general 
term  used  to  denote  all  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  were 
divided  into  heads,  judges,  and  officers.     And  the  heads,  again, 
were  those  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  tribes,  families,  and  fathers' 
houses,  and  out  of  whose  number  the  most  suitable  persons  were 
chosen  as  judges  and  officers  (Dent.  i.  15 ;  see  my  Bibl.  Arch.  ii. 
§  143).    Joshua's  address  to  the  elders  of  all  Israel  consists  of  two 
parts,  which  run  parallel  to  one  another  so  far  as  the  contents  are 
concerned,  vers.  26-13  and  vers.  14-16.  In  both  parts  Joshua  com- 
mences with  a  reference  to  his  age  and  his  approaching  death,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  felt  constrained  to  remind  the  people  once 
more  of  all  the  great  things  that  the  Lord  had  done  for  them,  and 
to  warn  them  against  falling  away  from  their  gracious  Covenant 
God.    Just  as  Joshua,  in  this  the  last  act  of  his  life,  was  merely 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Moses,  who  had  concluded  his  life  with 
the  fullest  exhortations  to  the  people  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord 
(Deut.  i.  30),  so  his  address  consists  entirely  of  reminiscences  from 
the  Pentateuch,  more  especially  from  Deuteronomy,  as  he  had 

regarded  as  sufficiently  careful  if  he  merely  thought  of  the  interests  of  his 
children  up  to  the  time  of  his  own  death,  and  did  not  extend  his  thoughtful- 
iiese  on  their  behalf  still  further,  and  as  far  as  was  in  his  power  endeavour  to 
I  to  vide  for  their  welfare  when  he  himself  should  be  dead ;  so  good  rulers  ought 
to  look  forward  that  they  may  not  only  leave  behind  them  a  well-organized 
state,  but  may  also  strengthen  and  secure  its  existence  for  a  long  time  to  come/' 
—Calrin  (with  special  reference  to  2  Pet.  i.  18-15). 
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nothing  fresh  to  announce  to  the  people,  but  could  only  impress  the 
old  truth  upon  their  minds  once  more. 

Vers.  26-13.   Joshua  commenced   his  address  by  reminding 
them  of  the  greatest  manifestations  of  grace  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Lord,  namely,  by  referring  to  what  the  Lord  had 
done  to  all  these  nations  (the  Canaanites)  before  them,  when  He 
fought  for  Israel,  as  Moses  had  promised  them  (Deut.  i.  30  and  iii. 
22). — Ver.  3.  "  Before  you,"  sc.  smiting  and  driving  them  away. 
— Ver.  4.  He  (Joshua)  had  now  divided  by  lot  among  the  tribes 
of  Israel  as  their  inheritance  these  still  remaining  (Canaanitish) 
nations,  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  (chap.  xiii.  6,  7),  "/row 
Jordan  and  further  all  the  nations,  which  1  have  exterminated  (i*. 
which  Joshua  had  destroyed  when  Canaan  was  taken),  and  the  great 
sea  (for  '  to  the  great  sea9)  in  Hie  west."    The  breadth  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  is  here  given  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  terminus  a  qm 
being  mentioned  in  the  first  clause,  and  the  terminus  ad  quern 
(though  without  the  preposition  1?)  in  the  second ;  and  through  the 
parallelism  which  exists  between  the  clauses,  each  clause  is  left  to 
be  completed  from  the  other.     So  that  the  whole  sentence  would 
read  thus :  "All  these  nations  which  remain  .  .  .  from  Jordan  fo 
the  great  sea,  also  all  the  nations  which  I  have  cut  off  from  Jordan, 
and  to  the  great  sea  westward." — Ver.  5.  For  the  Lord  would  drive 
all  these  still  remaining  nations  before  the  Israelites,  and  cut  them 
off,  and  give  the  Israelites  their  land  for  a  possession,  as  He  had 
promised  (chap.  xiii.  6 ;  cf .  Ex.  xxiii.  23  sqq.).     ^n,  as  in  Deut 
vi.  19,  ix.  4 ;  and  the  form  D?;^,  w^  Chateph-kameU,  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  the  ryas  in  Num.  xxxv.  20.     tU^P"?',  as  in  chap, 
i.  15. — Vers.  6  sqq.  Only  let  them  be  strong,  ue.  be  brave,  to  keep 
the  law  of  Moses  without  fail  (cf.  chap.  i.  7),  to  enter  into  no 
fellowship  with  these  remaining  nations  (Kta,  to  enter  into  close 
intimacy  with  a  person ;  see  ver.  12),  and  not  to  pay  reverence  to 
their  gods  in  any  way,  but  to  adhere  stedfastly  to  the  Lord  their 
God  as  they  had  hitherto  done.    To  make  mention  of  the  names  of 
the  idols  (Ex.  xxiii.  13),  to  swear  by  them,  to  serve  them  (by  sacri- 
fices), and  to  bow  down  to  them  (to  invoke  them  in  prayer),  are 
the  four  outward  forms  of  divine  worship  (see  Deut.  vi.  13,  x.  20). 
The  concluding  words,  "as  ye  have  done  unto  this  day"  which 
express  a  reason   for  persevering  in  the  attachment  they  had 
hitherto  shown  to  Jehovah,  "  do  not  affirm  that  the  Israelites  had 
hitherto  done  all  these  things  fully  and  perfectly;  for  who  does 
not  know  how  few  mortals  there  are  who  devote  themselves  to  God 
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with  all  the  piety  and  love  which   He  justly  demands  ?     But 

because  the  nation  as  a  whole  had  kept  the  laws  delivered  to  them 

by  Moses,  during  the  time  that  the  government  had  been  in  the 

hands  of  Joshua,  the  sins  of  individual  men  were  left  out  of  sight 

on  this  occasion"  (Masius). — Vers,  9,  10.  For  this  reason  the  Lord 

had  driven  out  great  and  strong  nations  before  the  Israelites,  so 

that  no  one  was  able  to  stand  before  them.    The  first  hemistich 

points  to  the  fulfilment  of  Deut.  iv.  38,  vii.  1,  ix.  1,  xi.  23 ;  the 

second  to  that  of  Deut.  vii.  24,  xi.  25.    Bn*0  is  placed  at  the 

beginning  absolutely . — In  ver.  10a,  the  blessing  of  fidelity  to  the  • 

law  which  Israel  had  hitherto  experienced,  is  described,  as  in  Deut. 

xxxii.  30,  upon  the  basis  of  the  promise  in  Lev.  xxvi.  7,  8,  and 

Deut.  xxviii.  7,  and  in  ver.  106  the  thought  of  ver.  3ft  is  repeated. 

To  this  there  is  attached,  in  vers.  11-13,  the  admonition  to  take 

heed  for  the  sake  of  their  souls  (cf.  Deut.  iv.  15),  to  love  the  Lord 

their  God  (on  the  love  of  God  as  the  sum  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 

law,  see  Deut.  vi.  5,  x.  12,  xi.  13).     For  if  they  turned,  i.e.  gave 

up  the  faithfulness  they  had  hitherto  displayed  towards  Jehovah, 

and  attached  themselves  to  the  remnant  of  these  nations,  made 

marriages  with  them,  and  entered  into  fellowship  with  them,  which 

the  Lord  had  expressly  forbidden  (Ex.  xxxiv.  12-16;  Deut.  vii. 

3),  let  them  know  that  the  Lord  their  God  would  not  cut  off  these 

nations  before  them  any  more,  but  that  they  wonld  be  a  snare  and 

destruction  to  them.    This  threat  is  founded  upon  such  passages  of 

the  law  as  Ex.  xxiii.  33,  Deut.  vii.  16,  and  more  especially  Num. 

xxxiii.  55.     The  figure  of  a  trap,  which  is  employed  here  (see  Ex. 

x.  7),  is  still  further  strengthened  by  na,  a  snare  (cf.  Isa.  viii.  14, 

15).     Shotet,  a  whip  or  scourge,  an  emphatic  form  of  the  word 

derived  from  the  poel  of  BW,  only  occurs  here.     "  Scourges  in  your 

sides,  and  thorns  in  your  eyes91  (see  Num.  xxxiii.  55).    Joshua 

crowds  his  figures  together  to  depict  the  misery  and  oppression 

which  would  be  sure  to  result  from  fellowship  with  the  Canaanites, 

because,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  fickleness  of  the  people,  and 

the  wickedness  of  the  human  heart  in  its  natural  state,  he  could 

foresee  that  the  apostasy  of  the  nation  from  the  Lord,  which  Moses 

had  foretold,  would  take  place  but  too  quickly ;  as  it  actually  did, 

according  to  Judg.  ii.  3  sqq.,  in  the  very  next  generation.    Tho 

words  "  until  ye  perish,"  etc.,  resume  the  threat  held  out  by  Moses 

in  Deut.  xi.  17  (cf.  chap,  xxviii.  21  sqq.). 

Vers.  14-16.  In  the  second  part  of  his  address,  Joshua  sums 
up  briefly  and  concisely  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  first  part, 

p 
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giving  greater  prominence,  however,  to  the  curse  which  would 
follow  apostasy  from  the  Lord. — Ver.  14.  Now  that  Joshua  was 
going  the  way  of  all  the  earth  (all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth), 
i.e.  going  to  die  (1  Kings  ii.  2),  the  Israelites  knew  with  all  the 
heart  and  all  the  soul,  i.e.  were  folly  convinced,  that  of  all  the  good 
words  (gracious  promises)  of  God  not  one  had  failed,  but  all  had 
come  to  pass  (vid.  chap.  xxi.  45).  But  it  was  just  as  certain  that 
the  Lord  would  bring  upon  them  every  evil  word  that  He  spake 
through  Moses  (Lev.  xxvi.  14-33 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  15—68,  and  urix. 
14-28),  if  they  transgressed  His  covenant.  "  The  evil  word"  is 
the  curse  of  rejection  (Deut.  xxx.  1,  15).  "  Until  He  Iiave  de- 
stroyed ;"  see  Deut.  vii.  24,  and  xxviii.  48.  The  other  words  as 
in  ver.  136.  If  they  went  after  other  gods  and  served  them,  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  would  burn  against  them,  and  they  would  be 
quickly  destroyed  from  the  good  land  which  He  had  given  them 
(vid.  Deut.  xi.  17). 

Chap.  xxiv.  1-28.  Renewal  of  the  Covenant  at  the  na- 
tional Assembly  in  Shechem. — Ver.  1.  Joshua  brought  bis 
public  ministry  to  a  close,  as  Moses  had  done  before  him,  with  a 
solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  the  Lord.  For  this  solemn 
act  he  did  not  choose  Shiloh,  the  site  of  the  national  sanctuary,  as 
some  mss.  of  the  LXX.  read,  but  Shechem,  a  place  which  was 
sanctified  as  no  other  was  for  such  a  purpose  as  this  by  the  most 
sacred  reminiscences  from  the  times  of  the  patriarchs.  He  there- 
fore summoned  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  in  their  representatives  (their 
elders,  etc.,  as  in  chap,  xxiii.  2),  to  Shechem,  not  merely  because  it 
was  at  Shechem,  i.e.  on  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  that  the  solemn  estab- 
lishment of  the  law  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  which  the  renewal  of 
the  covenant,  as  a  repetition  of  the  essential  kernel  of  that  solemn 
ceremony,  was  now  to  be  appended,  had  first  taken  place,  but  still 
more  because  it  was  here  that  Abraham  received  the  first  promise 
from  God  after  his  migration  into  Canaan,  and  built  an  altar  at  the 
time  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7)  ;  and  most  of  all,  as  Hengstenberg  has  pointed 
out  (Diss.  ii.  p.  12),  because  Jacob  settled  here  on  his  return  from 
Mesopotamia,  and  it  was  here  that  he  purified  his  house  from  the 
strange  gods,  burying  all  their  idols  under  the  oak  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19, 
xxxv.  2,  4).  As  Jacob  selected  Shechem  for  the  sanctification  of 
his  house,  because  this  place  was  already  consecrated  by  Abraham 
as  a  sanctuary  of  God,  so  Joshua  chose  the  same  place  for  the 
renewal  of  the  covenant,   because   this  act  involved  a  practical 
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renunciation  on  the  part  of  Israel  of  all  idolatry.  Joshna  expressly 
states  this  in  ver.  23,  and  reference  is  also  made  to  it  in  the  account 
in  ver.  26.  "  The  exhortation  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  and  to 
purify  themselves  from  all  idolatry,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep 
impression,  in  the  place  where  the  honoured  patriarch  had  done  the 
very  same  things  to  which  his  descendants  were  exhorted  here*  The 
example  preached  more  loudly  in  this  spot  than  in  any  other" 
(Hengstenberg).  "  And  they  placed  themselves  before  God."  From 
the  expression  "  before  God,"  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  ark 
had  been  brought  to  Shechem,  or,  as  Knobel  supposes,  that  an  altar 
was  erected  there,  any  more  than  from  the  statement  in  ver.  26 
that  it  was  "  by  the  sanctuary  of  tlie  Lord"  For,  in  the  first  place, 
"  before  God "  (Elohim)  is  not  to  be  identified  with  "  before 
Jehovah,*9  which  is  used  in  chap,  xviii.  6  and  six.  51  to  denote  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  above  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  and  secondly, 
even  "  before  Jehovah"  does  not  always  presuppose  the  presence  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  as  Hengstenberg  has  clearly  shown.  "  Before 
God"  simply  denotes  in  a  general  sense  the  religious  character  of 
an  act,  or  shows  that  the  act  was  undertaken  with  a  distinct  refer- 
ence to  the  omnipresent  God ;  and  in  the  case  before  us  it  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  Joshua  delivered  his  exhortation  to  the 
people  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  commenced  his  address  with 
the  words,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah."  * 

Vers.  2-15.  Joshua's  address  contains  an  expansion  of  two 
thoughts.  He  first  of  all  recalls  to  the  recollection  of  the  whole 
nation,  whom  he  is  addressing  in  the  persons  of  its  representatives, 
all  the  proofs  of  His  mercy  which  the  Lord  had  given,  from  the 
calling  of  Abraham  to  that  day  (vers.  2-13)  ;  and  then  because  of 
these  divine  acts  he  calls  upon  the  people  to  renounce  all  idolatry, 
and  to  serve  God  the  Lord  alone  (vers.  14,  15).  Jehovah  is  de- 
scribed as  the  "  God  of  Israel"  both  at  the  commencement  (ver.  2) 
and  also  at  the  close  of  the  whole  transaction,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  substance  and  object  of  the  address,  which  is  occupied 
throughout  with  the  goodness  conferred  by  God  upon  the  race  of 

1  "  It  is  stated  that  they  all  stood  before  God,  in  order  that  the  sanctity  and 
refigioos  character  of  the  assembly  may  be  the  more  distinctly  shown.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  God  was  solemnly  invoked  by  Joshua, 
and  that  he  addressed  the  people  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  so  that  each  one  might 
feel  for  himself  that  God  was  presiding  over  all  that  was  transacted  there,  and 
that  they  were  not  engaged  in  any  merely  private  affair,  bnt  were  entering  into 
a  sacred  and  inviolable  compact  with  God  himself." — Calvin. 
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Israel.  The  first  practical  proof  of  the  grace  of  God  towards 
Israel,  was  the  calling  of  Abraham  from  his  idolatrous  associations, 
and  his  introduction  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  the  Lord  so 
multiplied  his  seed,  that  Esau  received  the  mountains  of  Seir  for 
his  family,  whilst  'Jacob  went  into  Egypt  with  his  sons,1  The 
ancestors  of  Israel  dwelt  " from  eternity"  i.e.  from  time  imme- 
morial, on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  (the  Euphrates),  viz.  in 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  then  at  Haran  in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  ii. 
28,  31),  namely  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham  and  Nahor.  Of 
Terah'8  three  sons  (Gen.  xi.  27),  Nahor  is  mentioned  as  well  as 
Abraham,  because  Kebekah,  and  her  nieces  Leah  and  Rachel,  the 
tribe-mothers  of  Israel,  were  descended  from  him  (Gen.  xxii.  23, 
xxix.  10,  16  sqq.).  And  they  (your  fathers,  Terah  and  his  family) 
served  other  gods  than  Jehovah,  who  revealed  himself  to  Abraham, 
and  brought  him  from  his  father's  house  to  Canaan. .  Nothing 
definite  can  be  gathered  from  the  expression  "  other  gods,"  with 
reference  to  the  gods  worshipped  by  Terah  and  his  family ;  nor  is 
there  anything  further  to  be  found  respecting  them  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  simply  learn  from  Gen.  xxxi.  19, 
34,  that  Laban  had  teraphim9  i.e.  penates,  or  household  and  oracular 
gods.9  The  question  also,  whether  Abraham  was  an  idolater  before 
his  call,  which  has  been  answered  in  different  ways,  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty.  We  may  conjecture,  however,  that  he 
was  not  deeply  sunk  in  idolatry,  though  he  had  not  remained 
entirely  free  from  it  in  his  father's  house ;  and  therefore  that  his 
call  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  reward  for  his  righteousness  before 
•  God,  but  as  an  act  of  free  unmerited  grace. — Vers.  3,  4.  After  his 

1  u  He  commences  with  their  gratuitous  training,  by  which  God  had  pre- 
cluded them  from  the  possibility  of  boasting  of  any  pre-eminence  or  merit.  For 
God  had  bound  them  to  himself  by  a  closer  bond,  because  when  they  were  on 
an  equality  with  others,  He  drew  them  to  himself  to  be  His  own  peculiar  people, 
for  no  other  reason  than  His  own  good  pleasure.  Moreover,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  clearly  seen  that  they  have  nothing  whereof  to  glory,  he  leads  them  hack  to 
their  earliest  origin,  and  relates  how  their  fathers  had  dwelt  in  Chaldsea,  wor- 
shipping idols  in  common  with  the  rest,  and  with  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  crowd." — Calvin. 

*  According  to  one  tradition,  Abraham  was  brought  up  in  Sabaeism  in  his 
father's  house  (see  Hottinger,  Histor.  Orient,  p.  246,  and  Philo,  in  several  pas- 
sages of  his  works) ;  and  according  to  another,  in  the  Targum  Jonathan  on  Geo. 
xi.  23,  and  in  the  later  Rabbins,  Abraham  had  to  Buffer  persecution  on  account 
of  his  dislike  to  idolatry,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  land  in  conse- 
quence. But  these  traditions  are  both  of  them  nothing  more  than  conjecture 
by  the  later  Rabbins. 
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call,  God  conducted  Abraham  through  all  the  land  of  Canaan  (see 
Gen.  xii.),  protecting  and  shielding  him,  and  multiplied  his  seed, 
giving  him  Isaac,  and  giving  to  Isaac  Jacob  and  Esau,  the  ancestors 
of  two  nations.    To  the  latter  He  gave  the  mountains  of  Seir  for  a 
possession  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6  sqq.),  that  Jacob  might  receive  Canaan 
for  his  descendants  as  a  sole  possession.    But  instead  of  mentioning 
this,  Joshua  took  for  granted  that  his  hearers  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  and  satisfied  himself  with  men- 
tioning the  migration  of  Jacob  and  his  sons  to  Egypt,  that  he  might 
pass  at  once  to  the  second  great  practical  proof  of  the  mercy  of 
God  in  the  guidance  of  Israel,  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Israel 
out  of  the  bondage  and  oppression  of  Egypt. — Vers.  5-7.  Of  this 
also  he  merely  mentions  the  leading  points,  viz.  first  of  all,  the 
sending  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  iii.  10  sqq.,  iv.  14  sqq.),  and 
then  the  plagues  inflicted  upon  Egypt.    "  I  smote  Egypt"  i.e.  both 
land  and  people.    *)U  is  used'  in  Ex.  vii.  27  and  xii.  23,  27,  in  con- 
nection with  the  plague  of  frogs  and  the  slaying  of  the  first-born  in 
Egypt    The  words  which  follow,  "  according  to  that  which  I  did 
among  them,  and  afterward  I  brought  you  out"  point  back  to  Ex.  iii* 
20,  and  show  that  the  Lord  had  fulfilled  the  promise  given  to  Moses 
at  his  call.     He  then  refers  (vers.  6,  7)  to  the  miraculous  deliver- 
ance of  the  Israelites,  as  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  from  Pharaoh 
who  pursued  them  with  his  army,  giving  especial  prominence  to  the 
crying  of  the  Israelites  to  the  Lord  in  their  distress  (Ex.  xiv.  10), 
and  the  relief  of  that  distress  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (Ex.  xiv. 
19,  20)*    And  lastly,  he  notices  their  dwelling  in  the  wilderness 
" many  days"  i.e.  forty  years  (Num.  xiv.  33). — Vers.  8-10.  The 
third  great  act  of  God  for  Israel  was  his  giving  up  the  Amorites 
into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  so  that  they  were  able  to  conquer 
their  land  (Num.  xxi.  21-35),  and  the  frustration  of  the  attack 
made  by  Balak  king  of  the  Moabites,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Balaam,  when  the  Lord  did  not  allow  him  to  curse  Israel,  but 
compelled  him  to  bless  (Num.  xxii.-xxiv.).    Balak  "  warred  against 
Israel,"  not  with  the  sword,  but  with  the  weapons  of  the  curse,  or 
(mimo  et  voluntate  (VatabL)*     "  I  would  not  hearken  unto  Balaam," 
i.e.  would  not  comply  with  his  wish,  but  compelled  him  to  submit 
to  my  will,  and  to  bless  you ;  "  and  delivered  you  out  of  his  (Balak's) 
hand?  when  he  sought  to  destroy  Israel  through  the  medium  of 
Balaam  (Num.  xxii.  6,  11). — Vers.  11-13.  The  last  and  greatest 
benefit  which  the  Lord  conferred  upon  the  Israelites,  was  His 
leading  them  by  miracles  of  His  omnipotence  across  the  Jordan 
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into  Canaan,  delivering  the  "  lords  (or  possessors)  of  Jericho?  not 
"  the  rulers,  ue.  the  king  and  his  heroes,"  as  Knobel  maintains  (see 
2  Sam.  xxi.  12 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  12 ;  and  the  commentary  on 
Jadg.  ix.  6),  "  and  all  the  tribes  of  Canaan  into  their  hand,"  and 
sending  hornets  before  them,  so  that  they  were  able  to  drive  oat  the 
Canaanites,  particularly  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  Sihon  and 
Og,  though  "  not  with  their  sword  and  their  bow"  (vid.  Fs.  xliv.4); 
i.e.  it  was  not  with  the  weapons  at  their  command  that  they  were 
able  to  take  the  lands  of  these  two  kings.  On  the  sending  of 
hornets,  as  a  figure  used  to  represent  peculiarly  effective  terrors,  see 
at  Ex.  xxiii.  28,  Deut.  vii.  20.  In  this  way  the  Lord  gave  the 
land  to  the  Israelites,  with  its  towns  and  its  rich  productions  (vine- 
yards and  olive  trees),  without  any  trouble  on  their  part  of  weari- 
some cultivation  or  planting,  as  Moses  himself  had  promised  them 
(Deut.  vi.  10,  11). — Vers.  14, 15.  These  overwhelming  manifesta- 
tions of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  laid  Israel  under  obligations 
to  serve  the  Lord  with  gratitude  and  sincerity.  "  Now  therefore 
fear  the  Lord  (WW  for  WV,  pointed  like  a  verb  rrt,  as  in  1  Sam.xfi. 
24,  Ps.  xxxiv.  10),  and  serve  Him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth,"  Le.  with- 
out hypocrisy,  or  the  show  of  piety,  in  simplicity  and  truth  of  heart 
(vid.  Judg.  ix.  16,  19).  "  Put  away  the  gods  (JElohim  =  the  strange 
gods  in  ver.  23)  which  your  fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of  & 
Euphrates  and  in  Egypt"  This  appeal  does  not  presuppose  any 
gross  idolatry  on  the  part  of  the  existing  generation,  which  would 
have  been  at  variance  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  in  which  Israel  is 
represented  as  only  serving  Jehovah  during  the  lifetime  of  Joshua. 
If  the  people  had  been  in  possession  of  idols,  they  would  have  given 
them  up  to  Joshua  to  be  destroyed,  as  they  promised  to  comply  with 
his  demand  (vers.  16  sqq.).  But  even  if  the  Israelites  were  not 
addicted  to  gross  idolatry  in  the  worship  of  idols,  they  were  not 
altogether  free  from  idolatry  either  in  Egypt  or  in  the  desert.  As 
their  fathers  were  possessed  of  teraphim  in  Mesopotamia  (see  at 
ver.  2),  so  the  Israelites  had  not  kept  themselves  entirely  free  from 
heathen  and  idolatrous  ways,  more  especially  the  demon-worship  of 
Egypt  (comp.  Lev.  xvii.  7  with  Ezek.  xx.  7  sqq.,  xxiii.  3,  8,  and 
Amos  v.  26) ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Joshua  their  worship  of 
Jehovah  may  have  been  corrupted  by  idolatrous  elements.  This 
admixture  of  the  pure  and  genuine  worship  of  Jehovah  with  idola- 
trous or  heathen  elements,  which  is  condemned  in  Lev.  xvii.  7  as 
the  worship  of  Scirim,  and  by  Ezekiel  (/.  c.)  as  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  the  people  in  Egypt,  had  its  roots  in  the  corruption  of  the 
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natural  heart,  through  which  it  is  at  all  times  led  to  make  to  itself 
idols  of  mammon,  worldly  lusts,  and  other  impure  thoughts  and 
desires,  to  which  it  cleaves,  without  being  able  to  tear  itself  entirely 
away  from  them.  This  more  refined  idolatry  might  degenerate  in 
the  case  of  many  persons  into  the  grosser  worship  of  idols,  so  that 
Joshua  had  ample  ground  for  admonishing  the  people  to  put  away 
the  strange  gods,  and  serve  the  Lord. — Ver.  15.  But  as  the  true 
worship  of  the  living  God  must  have  its  roots  in  the  heart,  and 
spring  from  the  heart,  and  therefore  cannot  be  forced  by  prohi- 
bitions and  commands,  Joshua  concluded  by  calling  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  in  case  they  were  not  inclined  ("  if  it 
seem  evil  unto  you")  to  serve  Jehovah,  to  choose  now  this  day  the 
gods  whom  they  would  serve,  whether  the  gods  of  their  fathers  in 
Mesopotamia,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites  in  whose  land  they  were 
now  dwelling,  though  he  and  his  house  would  serve  the  Lord. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  adduce  any  special  proofs  that  this  appeal 
was  not  intended  to  release  them  from  the  obligation  to  serve 
Jehovah,  but  rather  contained  the  strongest  admonition  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  Lord. 

Vers.  16-25.  The  people  responded  to  this  appeal  by  declaring, 
with  an  expression  of  horror  at  idolatry,  their  hearty  resolution  to 
serve  the  Lord,  who  was  their  God,  and  had  shown  them  such  great 
mercies.  The  words,  "  that  brought  us  up  and  our  fathers  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage"  call  to  mind  the 
words  appended  to  the  first  commandment  (Ex.  xx.  2 ;  Deut.  v.  6), 
which  they  hereby  promise  to  observe.  With  the  clause  which 
follows,  "  who  did  those  great  signs  in  our  sight,"  etc.,  they  declare 
their  assent  to  all  that  Joshua  had  Called  to  their  mind  in  vers.  3-13. 
"  We  also"  (ver.  18),  as  well  as  thou  and  thy  house  (ver.  15). — 
Vers.  19-21.  But  in  order  to  place  most  vividly  before  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  what  it  was  that  they  bound  themselves  by  this 
declaration,  that  they  might  not  inconsiderately  vow  what  they 
would  not  afterwards  observe,  Joshua  adds,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  Je- 
hovah" sc.  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  ye  are  at  present,  or  "  by 
your  own  resolution  only,  and  without  the  assistance  of  divine  grace, 
without  solid  and  serious  conversion  from  alt  idols,  and  without  true 
repentance  and  faith"  (J.  H.  Michaelie).  For  Jehovah  is  "  a  holy 
God,"  etc.  Elohim,  used  to  denote  the  Supreme  Being  (see  at  Gen. 
ii.  4),  is  construed  with  the  predicate  in  the  plural.  On  the  holiness 
of  God,  see  the  exposition  of  Ex.  xix.  6.  On  the  expression  "  a 
jealous  God,"  see  Ex.  xx.  5 ;  and  on  VVtb  Kfeo,  Ex.  xxiii.  21.    The 
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only  other  place  in  which  the  form  Ktep  is  used  for  K3£  is  Nah.  i.  2. 
"  If  ye  forsake  the  Lord  and  serve  strange  gods.  He  will  turn  (ue. 
assume  a  different  attitude  towards  you)  and  do  you  hurt,  after  He 
has  done  you  good,"  i.e.  He  will  not  spare  you,  in  spite  of  the  bless- 
ings which  He  has  conferred  upon  you.  jnn  is  used  to  denote  the 
judgments  threatened  in  the  law  against  transgressors. — Ver.  21. 
The  people  adhered  to  their  resolution.  *6,  mmtm*,  as  in  chap.  v. 
14,  i.e.  we  will  not  serve  other  gods,  but  Jehovah. — Vers.  22,  23. 
Upon  this  repeated  declaration  Joshua  says  to  them,  "  ye  are  wit- 
nesses against  yourselves"  i.e.  ye  will  condemn  yourselves  by  this 
your  own  testimony  if  ye  should  now  forsake  the  Lord,  "  for  ye 
yourselves  have  chosen  you  Jehovah  to  serve  Him ;"  whereupon 
they  answer  D^Jf,  " witnesses  are  we  against  ourselves"  signifying 
thereby,  "  we  profess  and  ratify  once  more  all  that  we  have  said" 
(Rosenm&ller).  Joshua  then  repeated  his  demand  that  they  should 
put  away  the  strange  gods  from  within  them,  and  incline  their  hearts 
(entirely)  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel.  CDf}pa  ^f*  law  ^ 
might  mean  the  foreign  gods  which  are  in  the  midst  of  you,  is. 
among  you,  and  imply  the  existence  of  idols,  and  the  grosser  forms 
of  idolatrous  worship  in  the  nation ;  but  ^y®  also  signifies  "  within," 
or  "in  the  heart,"  in  which  case  the  words  refer  to  idols  of  the 
heart.  That  the  latter  is  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  to  be 
understood  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  although  the  people  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  renounce  all  idolatry,  they  did  not  bring 
any  idols  to  Joshua  to  be  destroyed,  as  was  done  in  other  similar 
cases,  viz.  Gen.  xxxv.  4,  and  1  Sam.  vii.  4.  Even  if  the  people 
had  carried  idols  about  with  them  in  the  desert,  as  the  prophet 
Amos  stated  to  his  contemporaries  (Amos  v.  26;  cf.  Acts  viL  43), 
the  grosser  forms  of  idolatry  bad  disappeared  from  Israel  with  the 
dying  out  of  the  generation  that  was  condemned  at  Kadesh.  The 
new  generation,  which  had  been  received  afresh  into  covenant  with 
the  Lord  by  the  circumcision  at  Gilgal,  and  had  set  up  this  cove- 
nant at  Ebal,  and  was  now  assembled  around  Joshua,  the  dying 
servant  of  God,  to  renew  the  covenant  once  more,  had  no  idols  of 
wood,  stone,  or  metal,  but  only  the  "  figments  of  false  gods,"  as 
Calvin  calls  them,  the  idols  of  the  heart,  which  it  was  to  put  away, 
that  it  might  give  its  heart  entirely  to  the  Lord,  who  is  not  content 
with  divided  affections,  but  requires  the  whole  heart  (Deut.  vi.  5, 6). 
— Vers.  24,  25.  On  the  repeated  and  decided  declaration  of  the 
people,  "  the  Lord  our  God  will  we  serve,  and  to  His  voice  will  tee 
hearken"  Joshua  completed  the  covenant  with  them  that  day.    This 
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conclusion  of  a  covenant  was  really  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant made  at  Sinai,  like  that  which  took  place  under  Moses  in  the 
steppes  of  Moab  (Dent,  xxviii.  69).  "  And  set  them  a  statute  and 
right  at  Shechem"  sc.  through  the  renewal  of  the  covenant.  These 
words  recall  Ex.  xv.  25,  where  the  guidance  of  Israel  to  bitter  water, 
and  the  sweetening  of  that  water  by  the  means  which  the  Lord 
pointed  out  to  Moses,  are  described  as  setting  a  statute  and  right  for 
Israel,  and  then  explained  by  the  promise,  that  if  they  would  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  He  would  keep  them  from  all  the  diseases 
of  Egypt.  And  in  accordance  with  this,  by  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant  at  Shechem,  there  were  set  for  Israel  a  ph,  i.e.  a  statute, 
which  bound  the  people  to  a  renewed  and  conscientious  mainten- 
ance of  the  covenant,  and  a  BB&ttp,  0r  right,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
might  expect  on  this  condition  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  covenant 
mercies  of  the  Lord. 

Vers.  26-28.  All  these  things  (nWn  &*wn  are  not  merely  the 
words  spoken  on  both  sides,  but  the  whole  ceremony  of  renewing 
the  covenant)  Joshua  wrote  in  the  law-book  of  God,  i.e.  he  wrote 
them  in  a  document  which  he  placed  in  the  law-book  of  Moses,  and 
then  set  up  a  large  stone,  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  what  had 
taken  place,  on  the  spot  where  the  meeting  had  been  held,  "  under 
the  oak  that  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  JehovaJi"  As  K^jpps  neither 
means  "at  the  sanctuary,"  nor  near  the  sanctuary,  nor  "in  the 
place  where  the  sanctuary  was  set  up;"  the  "  sanctuary  of  Jehovah" 
cannot  signify  "  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  tabernacle  to  Shechem,  for  the  ceremony  of  renewing 
the  covenant."  Still  less  can  we  understand  it  as  signifying  the 
tabernacle  itself,  since  this  was  not  removed  from  place  to  place  for 
particular  sacred  ceremonies ;  nor  can  it  mean  an  altar,  in  which 
an  oak  could  not  possibly  be  said  to  stand ;  nor  some  other  illegal 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  since  there  were  none  in  Israel  at  that  time. 
The  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  under  the  oak  at  Shechem  was  nothing 
else  than  the  holy  place  under  the  oak,  where  Abraham  had  for- 
merly built  an  altar  and  worshipped  the  Lord,  and  where  Jacob 
had  purified  his  house  from  the  strange  gods,  which  he  buried  under 
this  oak,  or  rather  terebinth  tree  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7,  xxxv.  2,  4).  This  is 
the  explanation  adopted  by  Masiusy  J.  D.  MichaeUs9  and  Hengstenberg 
(Diss.  ii.  p.  12).  In  ver.  27  Joshua  explains  to  the  people  the 
meaning  of  the  stone  which  he  had  set  up.  The  stone  would  be  a 
witness  against  the  people  if  they  should  deny  their  God.  As  a 
memorial  of  what  had  taken  place,  the  stone  had  heard  all  the  words 
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which  the  Lord  had  addressed  to  Israel,  and  could  bear  witness 
against  the  people,  that  they  might  not  deny  their  God.  "  Deny 
your  God,"  viz.  in  feeling,  word,  or  deed. — Ver.  28.  Joshua  then 
dismissed  the  people,  each  one  to  his  inheritance.  He  had  done 
all  that  was  in  his  power  to  establish  the  people  in  fidelity  to  the 
Lord. 

Vers.  29-33.  Death  and  Burial  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar. 
— With  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  Joshua  had  ended  his  vocation. 
He  did  not  formally  lay  down  his  office,  because  there  was  no  im- 
mediate successor  who  had  been  appointed  by  God.  The  ordinary 
rulers  of  the  congregation  were  enough,  when  once  they  were 
settled  in  Canaan,  viz.  the  elders  as  heads  and  judges  of  the  nation, 
together  with  the  high  priest,  who  represented  the  nation  in  its 
relation  to  God,  and  could  obtain  for  it  the  revelation  of  the  will 
of  God  through  the  right  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  In  order 
therefore  to  bring  the  history  of  Joshua  and  his  times  to  a  close, 
nothing  further  remained  than  to  give  an  account  of  his  death,  with 
a  short  reference  to  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and  to  add  certain  other 
notices  for  which  no  suitable  place  had  hitherto  presented  itself. — 
Vers.  29,  30.  Soon  after  these  events  (vers.  1-28)  Joshua  died,  at 
the  age  of  110,  like  his  ancestor  Joseph  (Gen.  1.  26),  and  was  buried 
in  his  hereditary  possessions  at  Timnath-serah,  upon  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim,  to  the  north  of  Mount  Gaash.  Timnath-serah  is  still 
in  existence  (see  at  chap.  xix.  50).  Mount  Gaash,  however,  has  not 
been  discovered. — Ver.  31.  Joshua's  labours  had  not  remained  with- 
out effect.  During  his  own  lifetime,  and  that  of  the  elders  who 
outlived  him,  and  who  had  seen  all  that  the  Lord  did  for  Israel,  all 
Israel  served  the  Lord.  "  The  elders"  are  the  rulers  and  leaders 
of  the  nation.  The  account  of  the  burial  of  Joseph's  bones,  which 
the  Israelites  had  brought  with  them  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  (Ex. 
xiii.  19),  is  placed  after  the  account  of  Joshua's  death,  because  it 
could  not  have  been  introduced  before  without  interrupting  the  con- 
nected account  of  the  labours  of  Joshua ;  and  it  would  not  do  to 
pass  it  over  without  notice  altogether,  not  only  because  the  fact  of 
their  bringing  the  bones  with  them  had  been  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Exodus,  but  also  because  the  Israelites  thereby  fulfilled  the  promise 
given  by  their  fathers  to  Joseph  when  he  died.  The  burial  of 
Joseph  in  the  piece  of  field  which  Jacob  had  purchased  at  Shechem 
(vid.  Gen.  xxxiii.  19)  had  no  doubt  taken  place  immediately  after  the 
division  of  the  land,  when  Joseph's  descendants  received  Shechem 
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and  the  field  there  for  an  inheritance.  This  piece  of  field,  however, 
they  chose  for  a  burial-place  for  Joseph's  bones,  not  only  because 
Jacob  had  purchased  it,  but  in  all  probability  chiefly  because  Jacob 
had  sanctified  it  for  his  descendants  by  building  an  altar  there 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  20).  The  death  and  burial  of  Eleazar,  who  stood  by 
Joshua's  side  in  the  guidance  of  the  nation,  are  mentioned  last  of 
all  (rer.  33).  When  Eleazar  died,  whether  shortly  before  or  shortly 
after  Joshua,  cannot  be  determined.  He  was  buried  at  Gibeah  of 
Phinehas,  the  place  which  was  given  to  him  upon  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim,  Le.  as  his  inheritance.  Gibeath  Phinehas,  ue.  hill  of 
Phinehas,  is  apparently  a  proper  name,  like  Gibeah  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xv.  34,  etc.).  The  situation,  however,  is  uncertain.  According  to 
Eusebius  (Onom.  «.  v.  Tafiad?),  it  was  upon  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  was  at  that  time  a  place 
named  Gabatha,  the  name  also  given  to  it  by  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1, 29), 
about  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis.  This  statement  is 
certainly  founded  upon  an  error,  at  least  so  far  as  the  number  twelve 
is  concerned.  It  is  a  much  more  probable  supposition,  that  it  is 
the  Levitical  town  Geba  of  Benjamin,  on  the  north-east  of  Ramah 
(chap,  xviii.  24),  and  the  name  Gibeah  of  Phinehas  might  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  this  place  had  become  the  hereditary 
property  of  Phinehas,  which  would  be  perfectly  reconcilable  with 
its  selection  as  one  of  the  priests'  cities.  As  the  priests,  for  example, 
were  not  the  sole  possessors  of  the  towns  ceded  to  them  in  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  different  tribes,  the  Israelites  might  have  presented 
Phinehas  with  that  portion  of  the  city  which  was  not  occupied  by 
the  priests,  and  also  with  the  field,  as  a  reward  for  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  the  congregation  (Num.  xxv.  7  sqq.),  just  as 
Caleb  and  Joshua  had  been  specially  considered;  in  which  case 
Phinehas  might  dwell  in  his  own  hereditary  possessions  in  a 
priests'  city.  The  situation,  "  upon  the  mountains  of  Ephraim," 
is  not  at  variance  with  this  view,  as  these  mountains  extended, 
according  to  Judg.  iv.  5,  etc.,  far  into  the  territory  of  Benjamin 
(see  at  chap.  xi.  21).  The  majority  of  commentators,  down  to 
Knobely  have  thought  the  place  intended  to  be  a  Gibeah  in  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  namely  the  present  Jeeb  or  Jibia,  by  the  Wady  Jib, 
on  the  north  of  Guphna,  towards  Neapolis  (Sichem :  see  Rob.  Pal. 
iii.  p.  80),  though  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  favour  this  except 
the  name. 

With  the  death  of  Eleazar  the  high  priest,  the  contemporary  of 
Joshua,  the  times  of  Joshua  came  to  a  close,  so  that  the  account  of 
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Eleazar's  death  formed  a  very  fitting  termination  to  the  book.  In 
some  M88.  and  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  there  is  an  additional 
clause  relating  to  the  high  priest  Phinehss  and  the  apostasy  of  the 
Israelites  after  Joshua's  death;  but  this  is  merely  taken  from  Judg. 
ii.  6,  11  sqq.  and  iii.  7, 12  sqq.,  and  arbitrarily  appended  to  the  book 
of  Joshua. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

CONTENTS  AND  CHARACTER,  ORIGIN  AND  SOURCES,  OF  THE 

BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 

|  HE  book  of  Judges,  headed  Shophetim  in  the  Hebrew 
Bibles,  and  Kpirai  in  the  Alexandrian  version,  and  called 
liber  Judicum  in  the  Vulgate,  contains  the  history  of  the 
Israelitish  theocracy  for  a  period  of  about  350  years, 
from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  death  of  Samson,  or  to  the  time  of 
the  prophet  Samuel.  It  may  be  divided  according  to  its  contents 
into  three  parts:  (1)  an  introduction  (chap,  i.-iii.  6);  (2)  the  history 
of  the  several  judges  (chap.  iii.  7-xvi.  31) ;  and  (3)  a  twofold  appendix 
(chap,  xvii.-xxi.).  In  the  Introduction  the  prophetic  author  of  the 
book  first  of  all  takes  a  general  survey  of  those  facts  which  exhibited 
most  clearly  the  behaviour  of  the  Israelites  to  the  Canaanites  who 
were  left  in  the  land  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  closes  his  survey 
with  the  reproof  of  their  behaviour  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (chap, 
i.  1-ii.  5).  He  then  describes  in  a  general  manner  the  attitude 
of  Israel  to  the  Lord  its  God  and  that  of  the  Lord  to  His  people 
during  the  time  of  the  judges,  and  represents  this  period  as  a  con- 
stant alternation  of  humiliation  through  hostile  oppression,  when 
the  nation  fell  away  from  its  God,  and  deliverance  out  of  the 
power  of  its  enemies  by  judges  whom  God  raised  up  and  endowed 
with  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  whenever  the  people  returned  to  the 
Lord  (chap.  ii.  6 — iii.  6).  This  is  followed  in  the  body  of  ike  work 
(chap.  iii.  7-xvi.  31)  by  the  history  of  the  several  oppressions  of 
Israel  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations,  with  the  deliverance  effected 
by  the  judges  who  were  raised  up  by  God,  and  whose  deeds  are 
for  the  most  part  elaborately  described  in  chronological  order,  and 
introduced  by  the  standing  formula,  "  And  the  children  of  Israel 
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did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  etc.;  or,  "And  the  children  of 
Israel  again  did  evil  (added  to  do  evil)/'  etc.  They  are  arranged 
in  six  historical  groups :  (1)  the  oppression  by  the  Mesopotamia 
king,  Chushan-rishathaim,  with  the  deliverance  from  this  oppres- 
sion through  Oihniel  the  judge  (chap.  iii.  7-11) ;  (2)  the  oppression 
by  the  Moabitish  king  Eglon,  with  the  deliverance  effected  through 
Ehud  the  judge  (chap.  iii.  12-30),  and  the  victory  achieved  by 
Shamgar  over  the  Philistines  (chap.  iii.  31) ;  (3)  the  subjugation  of 
Israel  by  the  Canaanitish  king  Jabin,  and  the  deliverance  effected 
through  the  prophetess  Deborah  and  Barak  the  judge  (chap,  iv.), 
with  Deborah' 8  song  of  victory  (chap,  v.) ;  (4)  the  oppression  by 
the  Midianites,  and  the  deliverance  from  these  enemies  through  the 
judge  Gideon,  who  was  called  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel  through 
an  appearance  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (chap,  vi.-viii.),  with  the 
history  of  the  three  years9  reign  of  his  son  Abimelech  (chap,  ix.), 
and  brief  notices  of  the  two  judges  Tola  and  Jair  (chap.  x.  1-5); 
(5)  the  giving  up  of  the  Israelites  into  the  power  of  the  Ammonites 
and  Philistines,  and  their  deliverance  from  the  Ammonitish  oppres- 
sion by  Jephthah  (chap.  x.  6-xii.  7),  with  brief  notices  of  the  three 
judges  Jbzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon  (chap.  xii.  8—15) ;  (6)  the  oppres- 
sion by  the  Philistines,  with  the  account  of  the  life  and  deeds  of 
Samson  the  judge,  who  began  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  power  of 
these  foes  (chap.  xiiL-xvi.).  To  this  there  are  added  two  appendices 
in  chap,  xvii.-xxi. :  viz.  (1)  the  account  of  the  worship  of  images  by 
the  Ephraimite  Micah,  and  the  transportation  of  that  worship  by 
the  Danites  to  Laish-Dan  (chap.  xvii.  xviii.) ;  and  (2)  the  infamous 
conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  and  the  war  of  revenge  which 
was  waged  by  the  congregation  of  Israel  against  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin as  a  punishment  for  the  crime  (chap.  xix.~xxi.).  Both  these 
events  occurred  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  period  of  the  judges,  as 
we  may  gather,  in  the  case  of  the  first,  from  a  comparison  of  chap, 
xviii.  1  with  chap.  i.  34,  and  in  that  of  the  second  from  a  com- 
parison of  chap.  xx.  28  with  Josh.  xxii.  13  and  xxiv.  33 ;  and  they 
are  merely  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book  in  the  form  of  appendices, 
because  they  could  not  well  be  introduced  into  the  six  complete 
historical  tableaux;  although,  so  far  as  the  facts  themselves  are 
concerned,  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  contents  and  aim 
of  the  book  of  Judges,  inasmuch  as  they  depict  the  religious  and 
moral  circumstances  of  the  times  in  the  most  striking  manner  in 
two  pictures  drawn  from  life.  The  relation  in  which  the  three 
parts  stand  to  one  another,  therefore,  is  this:   the  introduction 
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depicts  the  basis  on  which  the  deeds  of  the  judges  were  founded, 
and  the  appendices  furnish  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age  as  manifested  in  those  deeds.  The  whole  book,  how- 
ever, is  pervaded  and  ruled  by  the  idea  distinctly  expressed  in 
the  introduction  (chap.  ii.  1-3,  11-22),  that  the  Lord  left  those 
Canaanites  who  had  not  been  exterminated  by  Joshua  still  in  the 
land,  to  prove  to  Israel  through  them  whether  it  would  obey  His 
commandments,  and  that  He  chastised  and  punished  His  people 
through  them  for  their  disobedience  and  idolatry ;  but  that  as  soon 
as  they  recognised  His  chastening  hand  in  the  punishment,  and. 
returned  to  Him  with  penitence  and  implored.  His  help,  He  had 
compassion  upon  them  again  in  His  gracious  love,  and  helped  them 
to  victory  over  their  foes,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  acts 
of  faithlessness  on  the  part  of  His  people,  the  Lord  remained  ever 
faithful  in  His  deeds,  and  stedfastly  maintained  His  covenant. 

We  must  not  look  to  the  book  of  Judges,  therefore,  for  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  period  of  the  judges,  or  one  which  throws  light 
upon  the  development  of  the  Israelites  on  every  side.  The  character 
of  the  book,  as  shown  in  its  contents  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials,  corresponds  entirely  to  the  character  of  the  times  over 
which  it  extends.  The  time  of  the  judges  did  not  form  a  new  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  nation  of  God.  It  was  not  till  ihh  time 
of  Samuel  and  David,  when  this  period  was  ended,  that  a  new  stage 
began.  It  was  rather  a  transition  period,  the  time  of  free,  unfettered 
development,  in  which  the  nation  was  to  take  root  in  the  land  pre- 
sented to  it  by  God  as  its  inheritance,  to  familiarize  itself  with  the 
theocratic  constitution  given  to  it  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  by  means 
of  the  peculiar  powers  and  gifts  conferred  upon  it  by  God  to  acquire 
for  itself  that  independence  and  firm  footing  in  Canaan,  within  the 
limits  of  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  rights  of  the  covenant,  which 
Jehovah  had  promised,  and  the  way  to  which  He  had  prepared 
through  the  revelations  He  had  made  to  them.  This  task  could  be 
accomplished  without  any  ruler  directly  appointed  by  the  Lord. 
The  first  thing  which  the  tribes  had  to  do  was  to  root  out  such 
Canaanites  as  remained  in  the  land,  that  they  might  not  only  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  unrestricted  and  undisputed  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  the  land  and  its  productions,  but  also  avert  the  danger 
which  threatened  them  on  the  part  of  these  tribes  of  being  led  away 
to  idolatry  and  immorality.  The  Lord  had  promised  them  His 
help  in  this  conflict,  if  they  would  only  walk  in  His  commandments. 
The  maintenance  of  civil  order  and  the  administration  of  justice 
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were  in  the  hands  of  the  heads  of  tribes,  families,  and  households; 
and  for  the  relation  in  which  the  congregation  stood  to  the  Lord  its 
God,  it  possessed  the  necessary  organs  and  media  in  the  hereditary 
priesthood  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  whose  head  could  inquire  the  will 
of  God  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  through  the  right  of  the  Urim,  and 
make  it  known  to  the  nation.     Now  as  long  as  the  generation, 
which  had  seen  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Lord  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  was  still  living,  so  long  did  the  nation  continue  faithful  to 
the  covenant  of  its  God,  and  the  tribes  maintain  a  successful  con- 
flict  with  the  still  remaining  Ganaanites  (chap.  i.  1-20, 22-25).   Bat 
the  very  next  generation,  to  which  those  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord 
were  unknown,  began  to  forget  its  God,  to  grow  weary  and  lax  in 
its  conflicts  with  the  Ganaanites,  to  make  peace  with  them,  and  to 
mix  up  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  jealous  and  holy  God,  with  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  the  Canaanitish  deities  of  nature,  and 
even  to  substitute  the  latter  in  its  place.     With  the  loss  of  love  and 
fidelity  to  the  Lord,  the  bond  of  unity  which  formed  the  tribes  into 
one  congregation  of  Jehovah  was  also  broken.    The  different  tribes 
began  to  follow  their  own  separate  interests  (yid.  chap.  v.  15-17, 
23,  viii.  5-8),  and  eventually  even  to  oppose  and  make  war  upon 
one  another ;  whilst  Ephraim  was  bent  upon  securing  to  itself  the 
headship  of  all  the  tribes,  though  without  making  any  vigorous 
efforts  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  oppressors  of  Israel  (vid.  chap, 
viii.  1  sqq.,  xii.  1-6).     Consequently  Israel  suffered  more  and  more 
from  the  oppression  of  heathen  nations,  to  which  God  gave  it  up 
as  a  chastisement  for  its  idolatry ;  and  it  would  have  become  alto- 
gether a  prey  to  its  foes,  had  not  the  faithful  covenant  God  taken 
compassion  upon  it  in  its  distress  as  often  as  it  cried  to  Him,  and 
sent  deliverers  (D^B^O,  chap.  iii.  9,  15 ;  cf.  Neh.  ix.  27)  in  those 
judges,  after  whom  both  the  age  in  question  and  the  book  before  us 
are  called.    There  are  twelve  of  these  judges  mentioned,  or  rather 
thirteen,  as  Deborah  the  prophetess  also  judged  Israel  (chap.  iv.  4); 
but  there  are  only  eight  (Othniel,  Ehud,  Shamgar,  Deborah  and 
Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samson),  who  are  described  as  per- 
forming acts  by  which  Israel  obtained  deliverance  from  its  oppressors. 
Of  the  other  five  (Tolah,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon)  we  are 
merely  told  that  they  judged  Israel  so  many  years.     The  reason 
for  this  we  are  not  to  seek  in  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  these  judges  had  not  been  handed  down  to  the  time  when 
our  book  was  written.    It  is  to  be  found  simply  in  the  fact  that 
these  judges  waged  no  wars  and  smote  no  foes. 
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The  judges  (shophetim)  were  men  who  procured  justice  or  right 
for  the  people  of  Israel,  not  only  by  delivering  them  out  of  the 
power  of  their  foes,  but  also  by  administering  the  laws  and  rights 
of  the  Lord  (chap.  ii.  16-19).  Judging  in  this  sense  was  different 
from  the  administration  of  civil  jurisprudence,  and  included  the 
idea  of  government  such  as  would  be  expected  from  a  king.  Thus 
in  1  Sam.  viii.  5,  6,  the  people  are  said  to  have  asked  Samuel  to 
give  them  a  king  "  to  judge  us/'  to  procure  us  right,  i.e.  to  govern 
us ;  and  in  2  Kings  xv.  5  Jotham  is  said  to  have  judged,  i.e.  governed 
the  nation  during  the  illness  of  his  father.  The  name  given  to  these 
men  (shophetim,  judges)  was  evidently  founded  upon  Deut.  xvii.  9 
and  six.  17,  where  it  is  assumed  that  in  after-times  there  would  be  * 
a  shopket,  who  would  stand  by  the  side  of  the  high  priest  as  the 
supreme  judge  or  leader  of  the  state  in  Israel.  The  judges  them- 
selves corresponded  to  the  Sitcaarai  of  the  Tyrians  (Josephus,  c.  Ap. 
i.  21)  and  the  Suffetes  of  the  Carthaginians  (qui  summits  Paenis  est 
magistrate,  Liv.  Hist,  xxvii.  37,  and  xxx.  7),  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  as  a  rule  the  judges  of  Israel  were  called  directly  by 
the  Lord,  and  endowed  with  miraculous  power  for  the  conquest  of 
the  enemies  of  Israel ;  and  if,  after  delivering  the  people  from 
their  oppressors,  they  continued  to  the  time  of  their  death  to  preside 
over  the  public  affairs  of  the  whole  nation,  or  merely  of  several  of 
its  tribes,  yet  they  did  not  follow  one  another  in  a  continuous  line 
and  unbroken  succession,  because  the  ordinary  administration  of 
justice  and  government  of  the  commonwealth  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  heads  of  the  tribes  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  whilst 
occasionally  there  were  also  prophets  and  high  priests,  such  as 
Deborah,  Eli,  and  Samuel  (chap.  iv.  4 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  18,  vii.  15),  in 
whom  the  government  was  vested.  Thus  "  Othniel  delivered  the 
children  of  Israel,"  and  "  judged  Israel,"  by  going  out  to  war, 
smiting  Chushan-rishathaim,  the  Aramaean  king,  and  giving  the 
land  rest  for  forty  years  (chap.  iii.  9-11) ;  and  the  same  with  Ehud 
and  several  others.  On  the  other  hand,  Shamgar  (chap.  iii.  31) 
and  Samson  (chap.  xiii.-xvi.)  are  apparently  called  judges  of  Israel, 
simply  as  opponents  and  conquerors  of  the  Philistines,  without  their 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Others, 
again,  neither  engaged  in  war  nor  gained  victories.  No  warlike 
deeds  are  recorded  of  Tola;  and  yet  it  is  stated  in  chap.  x.  1, 
that  "  he  rose  up  after  Abimelech  to  deliver  Israel  (Ptnfc^TiK  JW^TO), 
and  judged  Israel  twenty-three  years ;"  whilst  of  his  successor  Jair 
nothing  more  is  said,  than  that   "  he  judged  Israel  twenty-two 
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years."  Both  of  these  had  delivered  and  judged  Israel,  not  by 
victories  gained  over  enemies,  but  by  placing  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  tribes  over  whom  Gideon  had  been  judge,  at  the  termination 
of  the  ephemeral  reign  of  Abimelech,  and  by  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  hostile  oppression,  through  the  influence  they  exerted,  as 
well  as  by  what  they  did  for  the  establishment  of  the  nation  in  its 
fidelity  to  the  Lord.  This  also  applies  to  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon, 
who  followed  Jephthah  in  direct  succession  (chap.  xii.  8-15).  Of 
these  five  judges  also,  it  is  not  stated  that  Jehovah  raised  them  op 
or  called  them.  In  all  probability  they  merely  undertook  the 
government  at  the  wish  of  the  tribes  whose  judges  they  were; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  such  cases  as  these 
did  not  occur  until  the  desire  for  a  king  had  begun  to  manifest 
itself  throughout  the  nation  (chap.  viii.  22,  23). 

But  if  all  the  judges  did  not  fight  against  outward  enemies  of 
Israel,  it  might  appear  strange  that  the  book  of  Judges  should  close 
with  the  death  of  Samson,  without  mentioning  Eli  and  Samuel,  as 
both  of  them  judged  Israel,  the  one  forty  years,  the  other  for  the 
whole  of  his  life  (1  Sam.  iv.  18,  vii.  15).  But  Eli  was  really  high 
priest,  and  what  he  did  as  judge  was  merely  the  natural  result  of 
his  office  of  high  priest ;  and  Samuel  was  called  to  be  the  prophet 
of  the  Lord,  and  as  such  he  delivered  Israel  from  the  oppression  of 
the  Philistines,  not  with  the  sword  and  by  the  might  of  his  arm, 
like  the  judges  before  him,  but  by  the  power  of  the  word,  with 
which  he  converted  Israel  to  the  Lord,  and  by  the  might  of  his 
prayer,  with  which  he  sought  and  obtained  the  victory  from  the 
Lord  (1  Sam.  vii.  3-10) ;  so  that  his  judicial  activity  not  only  sprang 
out  of  his  prophetic  office,  but  was  continually  sustained  thereby. 
The  line  of  actual  judges  terminated  with  Samson ;  and  with  his 
death  the  office  of  judge  was  carried  to  the  grave.  Samson  was 
followed  immediately  by  Samuel,  whose  prophetic  labours  formed 
the  link  between  the  period  of  the  judges  and  the  introduction  of 
royalty  into  Israel.  The  forty  years  of  oppression  on  the  part  of 
the  Philistines,  from  which  Samson  began  to  deliver  Israel  (chap, 
xiii.  1,  5),  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  victory  which  the  Israel- 
ites gained  through  Samuel's  prayer  (1  Sam.  vii.),  as  will  be  readily 
seen  when  we  have  determined  the  chronology  of  the  period  of  the 
judges,  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  the  exposition  of  the  body  of 
the  book.  This  victory  was  not  gained  by  the  Israelites  till  twenty 
years  after  Eli's  death  (comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  2  with  vi.  1  and  iv.  18). 
Consequently  of  the  forty  years  during  which  Eli  judged  Israel  as 
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high  priest,  only  the  last  twenty  fell  within  the  time  of  the  Philis- 
tine oppression,  the  first  twenty  before  it.  But  both  Samuel  and 
Samson  were  born  during  the  pontificate  of  Eli ;  for  when  Samson's 
birth  was  foretold,  the  Philistines  were  already  ruling  over  Israel 
(Judg.  xiii.  5).  The  deeds  of  Samson  fell  for  the  most  part  within 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  Philistine  supremacy,  ue.  not  only  in 
the  interval  between  the  capture  of  the  ark  and  death  of  Eli  and 
the  victory  which  the  Israelites  achieved  through  Samuel  over  these 
foes,  which  victory,  however,  Samson  did  not  live  to  see,  but  also  in 
the  time  when  Samuel  had  been  accredited  as  a  prophet  of  Jehovah, 
and  Jehovah  had  manifested  himself  repeatedly  to  him  by  word  at 
Shiloh  (1  Sam.  iii.  20,  21),  Consequently  Samuel  completed  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  the  power  of  the  Philistines,  which 
Samson  had  commenced. 

The  book  of  Judges,  therefore,  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
judicial  epoch,  and  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the  political  develop- 
ment of  the  Israelitish  theocracy  during  that  time.  The  author 
writes  throughout  from  a  prophet's  point  of  view.  He  applies  the 
standard  of  the  law  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  by  which  the  nation 
was  influenced  as  a  whole,  and  pronounces  a  stem  and  severe  sen- 
tence upon  all  deviations  from  the  path  of  rectitude  set  before  it  in 
the  law.  The  unfaithfulness  of  Israel,  which  went  a  whoring  again 
and  again  after  Baal,  and  was  punished  for  its  apostasy  from  the 
Lord  with  oppression  from  foreign  nations,  and  the  faithfulness  of 
the  Lord,  who  sent  help  to  the  people  whenever  it  returned  to  Him 
in  its  oppression,  by  raising  up  judges  who  conquered  its  enemies, 
are  the  two  historical  factors  of  those  times,  and  the  hinges  upon 
which  the  history  turns.  In  the  case  of  all  the  judges,  it  is  stated 
that  they  judged  "  Israel,"  or  the  "  children  of  Israel ;"  although 
it  is  very  obvious,  from  the  accounts  of  the  different  deliverances 
effected,  that  most  of  the  judges  only  delivered  and  judged  those 
tribes  who  happened  to  be  oppressed  and  subjugated  by  their  enemies 
at  a  particular  time.  The  other  tribes,  who  were  spared  by  this  or 
the  other  hostile  invasion,  did  not  come  into  consideration  in  refer- 
ence to  the  special  design  of  the  historical  account,  namely,  to 
describe  the  acts  of  the  Lord  in  the  government  of  His  people,  any 
more  than  the  development  of  the  religious  and  social  life  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  congregation  in  harmony  with  the  law; 
inasmuch  as  the  congregation,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  was 
merely  fulfilling  its  divinely  appointed  vocation,  so  long  as  it 
observed  the  law,  and  about  this  there  was  nothing  special  to  be 
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related  (see  the  description  given  of  the  book  of  Judges  in  Hengsttn- 
berg.  Diss*  on  the  Pentatench,  vol.  ii.  pp.  16  sqq.). 

Lastly,  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  gradual  development  of  Israel 
during  the  times  of  the  judges,  we  may  distinguish  three  stages  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Lord  to  His  constantly  rebelling  people,  and  also 
in  the  form  assumed  by  the  external  and  internal  circumstances 
of  the  nation :  viz.  (1)  the  period  from  the  commencement  of  the 
apostasy  of  the  nation  till  its  deliverance  from  the  rule  of  the 
Ganaanitish  king  Jabin,  or  the  time  of  the  judges  Othniel,  Ehud, 
and  Shamgar,  Deborah  and  Barak  (chap,  iii.-v.) ;  (2)  the  time  of 
the  Midianitish  oppression,  with  the  deliverance  effected  by  Gideon, 
and  the  government  which  followed,  viz.  of  Abimelech  and  the  judges 
Tola  and  Jair  (chap,  vi.-x.  5);  (3)  the  time  of  the  Ammonitish 
and  Philistine  supremacy  over  Israel,  with  the  judges  Jephthah, 
Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Samson  on 
the  other  (chap.  x.  6-xvi.  31).     Three  times,  for  example,  the  Lord 
threatens  His  people  with  oppression  and  subjugation  by  foreign 
nations,  as  a  punishment  for  their  disobedience  and  apostasy  from 
Him  :  viz.  (1)  at  Bochim  (chap.  ii.  1-4)  through  the  angel  of  the 
Lord;  (2)  on  the  invasion  of  the  Midianites  (chap.  vi.  7—10), 
through  the  medium  of  a  prophet;  and  (3)  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Ammonitish  and  Philistine  oppression  (chap.  x.  10-14).   The 
first  time  He  threatens,  "  the  Canaanites  shall  be  as  thorns  in  your 
sides,  and  their  gods  shall  be  a  snare  to  you"  (chap.  ii.  3) ;  the 
second  time,  "  I  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians 
and  out  of  the  hand  of  all  that  oppressed  you ;  I  said  unto  yon,  I 
am  Jehovah,  your  God ;  fear  not  the  gods  of  the  Amorites :  bat 
ye  have  not  hearkened  to  my  voice"  (chap.  vi.  9,  10);  the  third 
time,  u  Ye  have  forsaken  me  and  served  other  gods :  wherefore  I 
will  deliver  you  no  more ;  go  and  cry  unto  the  gods  which  ye  Lave 
chosen ;  let  them  deliver  you  in  the  time  of  your  tribulation  "  (chap. 
x.  13,  14).     These  threats  were  fulfilled  upon  the  disobedient 
nation,  not  only  in  the  fact  that  they  fell  deeper  and  deeper  under 
the  oppression  of  their  foes,  but  by  their  also  becoming  disjointed 
and  separated  more  and  more  internally.    In  the  first  stage,  the 
oppressions  from  without  lasted  a  tolerably   long  time :  that  of 
Chushan-rishathaim  eight   years  ;    that  of  Eglon  the    Moabite, 
eighteen;  and  that  of  the  Canaanitish   king  Jabin,  as  much  as 
twenty  years  (chap.  iii.  8,  14,  iv.  3).     But,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
the  first,  the  Israelites  had  forty  years  of  peace ;  after  the  second, 
eighty ;  and  after  the  third,  again  forty  years  (chap.  iii.  11,  30,  v. 
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31).  Under  Othniel  and  Ehnd  all  Israel  appears  to  have  risen 
against  its  oppressors;  but  under  Barak,  Reuben  and  Gilead,  Dan 
and  Asher  took  no  part  in  the  conflict  of  the  other  tribes  (chap.  v. 
15-17).  In  the  second  stage,  the  Midianitish  oppression  lasted,  it 
is  true,  only  seven  years  (chap.  vi.  1),  and  was  followed  by  forty 
years  of  rest  under  Gideon  (chap.  viii.  28)  ;  whilst  the  three  years' 
government  of  Abimelech  was  followed  by  forty-five  years  of  peace 
under'  Tola  and  Jair  (chap.  x.  2,  3)  ;  but  even  under  Gideon  the 
jealousy  of  Ephraim  was  raised  to  such  a  pitch  against  the  tribes 
who  had  joined  in  smiting  the  foe,  that  it  almost  led  to  a  civil 
war  (chap.  viii.  1-3),  and  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth  and  Penuel 
refused  all  assistance  to  the  victorious  army,  and  that  in  so  insolent 
a  manner  that  they  were  severely  punished  by  Gideon  in  conse- 
quence (chap.  viii.  4-9, 14-17) ;  whilst  in  the  election  of  Abimelech 
as  king  of  Shechem,  the  internal  decay  of  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
was  brought  still  more  clearly  to  light  (chap.  ix.).  Lastly,  in  the 
third  stage,  no  doubt,  Israel  was  delivered  by  Jephthah  from  the 
eighteen  years'  bondage  on  the  part  of  the  Ammonites  (chap.  xi. 
8  sqq,),  and  the  tribes  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  well  as  the 
northern  tribes  of  the  land  on  this  side,  enjoyed  rest  under  the 
judges  Jephthah,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon  for  thirty-one  years 
(chap.  xii.  7,  9,  11,  14) ;  but  the  Philistine  oppression  lasted  till 
after  Samson's  death  (chap.  xiii.  5,  xv.  20),  and  the  internal  decay 
increased  so  much  under  this  hostile  pressure,  that  whilst  the 
Ephraimites,  on  the  one  hand,  commenced  a  war  against  Jephthah, 
and  sustained  a  terrible  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  tribes  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  (chap.  xii.  1-6),  on  the  other  hand,  the  tribes  who 
were  enslaved  by  the  Philistines  had  so  little  appreciation  of  the 
deliverance  which  God  had  sent  them  through  Samson,  that  the 
men  of  Judah  endeavoured  to  give  up  their  deliverer  to  the  Philis- 
tines (chap.  xv.  9-14).  Nevertheless  the  Lord  not  only  helped  the 
nation  again,  both  in  its  distress  and  out  of  its  distress,  but  came 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it  with  His  aid,  that  it  might  learn  that  its  help 
was  to  be  found  in  God  alone.  The  first  deliverers  and  judges  He 
stirred  up  by  His  Spirit,  which  came  upon  Othniel  and  Ehud,  and 
filled  them  with  courage  and  strength  for  the  conquest  of  their  foes. 
Barak  was  summoned  to  the  war  by  the  prophetess  Deborah,  and 
inspired  by  her  with  the  courage  to  undertake  it.  Gideon  was 
called  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel  out  of  the  severe  oppression  of 
the  Midianites  by  the  appearance  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
victory  over  the  innumerable  army  of  the  foe  was  given  by  the 
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Lord,  not  to  the  whole  of  the  army  which  Gideon  summoned  to  the 
battle,  but  only  to  a  small  company  of  300  men,  that  Israel  might 
not  "  vaunt  themselves  against  the  Lord/'  and  magnify  their  own 
power.  Lastly,  Jephthah  and  Samson  were  raised  up  as  deliverers 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Ammonites  and  Philistines ;  and  whilst 
Jephthah  was  called  by  the  elders  of  Gilead  to  be  the  leader  in  the 
war  with  the  Midianites,  and  sought  through  a  vow  to  ensure  the 
assistance  of  God  in  gaining  a  victory  over  them,  Samson  was  set 
apart  from  his  mother's  womb,  through  the  appearance  of  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  Nazarite  who  was  to  begin  to  deliver  Israel  oat 
of  the  power  of  the  Philistines.  At  the  same  time  there  was  given 
to  the  nation  in  the  person  of  Samuel,  the  son  for  whom  the  pious 
Hannah  prayed  to  the  Lord,  a  Nazarite  and  prophet,  who  was  not 
only  to  complete  the  deliverance  from  the  power  of  the  Philistines 
which  Samson  had  begun,  but  to  ensure  the  full  conversion  of  Israel 
to  the  Lord  its  God. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  book  of  Judges,  it  is  evident 
from  the  repeated  remark,  "  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes"  (chap. 
xvii.  6,  xxi.  25;  cf.  chap,  xviii.  1,  xix.  1),  that  it  was  composed  at 
a  time  when  Israel  was  already  rejoicing  in  the  benefits  connected 
with  the  kingdom.  It  is  true  this  remark  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
appendices,  and  would  have  no  force  so  far  as  the  date  of  compo- 
sition is  concerned,  if  the  view  held  by  different  critics  were  well- 
founded,  viz.  that  these  appendices  were  added  by  a  later  hand. 
But  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  unity  of  authorship  in  all 
three  parts,  the  introduction,  the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  appen- 
dices, will  not  bear  examination.  Without  the  introduction  (chap, 
i.  1-iii.  6)  the  historical  narrative  contained  in  the  book  would  want 
a  foundation,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  it  intelligible ; 
and  the  two  appendices  supply  two  supplements  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  the 
time  of  the  judges,  and  most  intimately  connected  with  the  design 
and  plan  of  the  rest  of  the  book.  It  is  true  that  in  chap.  L,  as  well 
as  in  the  two  appendices,  the  prophetic  view  of  the  history  which 
prevails  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  from  chap.  ii.  11  to  chap.  xvi.  31, 
is  not  distinctly  apparent ;  but  this  difference  may  be  fully  explained 
from  the  contents  of  the  two  portions,  which  neither  furnish  the 
occasion  nor  supply  the  materials  for  any  such  view, — like  the 
account  of  the  royal  supremacy  of  Abimelech  in  chap,  ix.,  in  which 
the  so-called  "  theocratical  pragmatism9'  is  also  wanting.     Bat,  on 
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the  other  hand,  all  these  portions  are  just  as  rich  in  allusions  to  the 
Mosaic  law  and  the  legal  worship  as  the  other  parts  of  the  book,  so 
that  both  in  their  contents  and  their  form  they  would  be  unintel- 
ligible apart  from  the  supremacy  of  the  law  in  Israel.  The  dis- 
crepancies which  some  fancy  they  have  discovered  between  chap. 
i.  8  and  chap.  i.  21,  and  also  between  chap.  i.  19  and  chap.  iii.  3, 
vanish  completely  on  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  passages  them- 
selves. And  no  such  differences  can  be  pointed  out  in  language 
or  style  as  would  overthrow  the  unity  of  authorship,  or  even  render 
it  questionable.  Even  Stahelin  observes  {spez.  EinL  p.  77) :  "I 
cannot  find  in  chap,  xvii.-xxi.  the  (special)  author  of  chap,  i.-ii.  5  ; 
and  the  arguments  adduced  by  Bertheau  in  favour  of  this,  from 
modes  of  expression  to  be  found  in  the  two  sections,  appear  to  me 
to  be  anything  but  conclusive,  simply  because  the  very  same  modes 
of  expression  occur  elsewhere :  H3^7  7*tf*  in  Ex.  ii.  21 ;  jnh  in  Num. 
x.  29;  T3  JTO,  Josh.  x.  30,  xi.  8,'  Judg.  vi.  1,  xi.  21 ;  T\tfvb  JTIJ, 
Geu.  xxix.  28,  xxx.  4,  9,  xxxiv.  8,  etc. ;  a'jn  W  TV2T\}  Num.  xxi.  24, 
Deut.  xiii.  16,  Josh.  viii.  24,  x.  28,  30,  32,  etc.  Undoubtedly 
'*?  '*&  only  occurs  in  Judg.  i.  1  and  the  appendix,  and  never  earlier ; 
bat  there  is  a  similar  expression  in  Num.  xxvii.  21  and  Josh.  ix.  14, 
and  the  first  passage  shows  how  the  mode  of  expression  could  be 
so  abbreviated.  I  find  no  preterites  with  1,  used  in  the  place  of  the 
future  with  }  in  Judg.  i. ;  for  it  is  evident  from  the  construction 
that  the  preterite  must  be  used  in  vers*  8,  16,  25,  etc. ;  and  thus  the 
only  thing  left  that  could  strike  us  at  all  is  the  idiom  B*K3  fw, 
which  is  common  to  both  sections,  but  which  is  too  isolated,  and 
occurs  again  moreover  in  2  Kings  viii.  12  and  Ps.  lxxiv.  7."  But 
even  the  "  peculiar  phrases  belonging  to  a  later  age,"  which  Stalielin 
and  Bertheau  discover  in  chap,  xvii.-xxi.  do  not  furnish  any  tenable 
proof  of  this  assertion.  The  phrase  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  in 
chap.  xx.  1,  was  formed  after  the  settlement  of  the  Danites  in 
Laish-Dan,  which  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  time  of 
the  judges.  D't?3  MfefJ,  in  chap.  xxi.  23,  is  also  to  be  found  in  Ruth 
i.  4 ;  and  the  others  either  occur  again  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  or 
have  been  wrongly  interpreted. 

We  have  a  firm  datum  for  determining  more  minutely  the  time 
when  the  book  of  Judges  was  written,  in  the  statement  in  chap.  i. 
21,  that  the  Jebusites  in  Jerusalem  had  not  been  rooted  out  by  the 
Israelites,  but  dwelt  there  with  the  children  of  Benjamin  "unto 
tki$  day"  The  Jebusites  remained  in  possession  of  Jerusalem,  or 
of  the  citadel  Zion,  or  the  upper  town  of  Jerusalem,  until  the  time 
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when  David  went  against  Jerusalem  after  the  twelve  tribes  had 
acknowledged  him  as  king,  took  the  fortress  of  Zion,  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom  under  the  name  of  the  city  of  David 
(2  Sam.  v.  6-9 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  4-9).  Consequently  the  book  was 
written  before  this  event,  either  during  the  first  seven  years  of  the 
reign  of  David  at  Hebron,  or  during  the  reign  of  Saul,  under  whom 
the  Israelites  already  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, since  Saul  not  only  fought  with  bravery  against  all  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  and  "  delivered  Israel  out  of  the  hands  of  them 
that  spoiled  them"  (1  Sam.  ziv.  47,  48),  but  exerted  himself  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  law  of  God  in  his  kingdom,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  he  banished  the  wizards  and  necromancers  oat 
of  the  land  (1  Sam.,  xxviii.  9).  The  talmudical  statement  therefore 
in  Bava-bathra  (f.  146  and  15a),  to  the  effect  that  Samuel  was  the 
author  of  the  book,  may  be  so  far  correct,  that  if  it  was  not  written 
by  Samuel  himself  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  it  was  written  at  his 
instigation  by  a  younger  prophet  of  his  school.  More  than  this  it 
is  impossible  to  decide.  So  much,  however,  is  at  all  events  certain, 
that  the  book  does  not  contain  traces  of  a  later  age  either  in  its 
contents  or  its  language,  and  that  chap,  xviii.  30  does  not  refer  to 
the  time  of  the  captivity  (see  the  commentary  on  this  passage). 

With  regard  to  the  sources  of  which  the  author  made  use,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  untenable  hypotheses  as  having  all  the 
validity  of  historical  facts,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  anything 
more  than  that  he  drew  his  materials  not  only  from  oral  tradition, 
but  also  from  written  documents.  This  is  obvious  from  the  exact- 
ness of  the  historical  and  chronological  accounts,  and  still  more  so 
from  the  abundance  of  characteristic  and  original  traits  and  expres- 
sions that  meet  the  reader  in  the  historical  pictures,  some  of  which 
are  very  elaborate.  The  historical  fidelity,  exactness,  and  vividness 
of  description  apparent  in  every  part  of  the  book  are  only  to  be 
explained  in  a  work  which  embraces  a  period  of  350  years,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  author  made  use  of  trustworthy  records,  or 
the  testimony  of  persons  who  were  living  when  the  events  occurred. 
This  stands  out  so  clearly  in  every  part  of  the  book,  that  it  is 
admitted  .even  by  critics  who  are  compelled  by  their  own  dogmatical 
assumptions  to  deny  the  actual  trnth  or  reality  of  the  miraculous 
parts  of  the  history.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  sources, 
however,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  chap.  i.  and  xvii.-xxL  were 
founded  upon  written  accounts,  with  which  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Joshua  was  also  acquainted ;  and  that  the  accounts  of  Deborah 
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and  Barak,  of  Gideon,  and  of  the  life  of  Samson,  were  taken  from 
different  writings,  inasmuch  as  these  sections  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  many  peculiarities.  (Further  remarks  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  exposition  itself.) 


EXPOSITION. 


L— ATTITUDE  OF  ISRAEL  TOWARDS  THE  CANAANITES,  AND 

TOWARDS  JEHOVAH  ITS  GOD. 

Chap.  i_iii.  6. 

hostilities  between  israel  and  the  canaanites  after 
joshua's  death. — chap.  i.  uii.  a. 

After  the  death  of  Joshua  the  tribes  of  Israel  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  war  with  the  Canaanites,  that  they  might  exterminate  them 
altogether  from  the  land  that  had  been  given  them  for  an  inherit- 
ance. In  accordance  with  the  divine  command,  Judah  commenced 
the  strife  in  association  with  Simeon,  smote  the  king  of  Bezek, 
conquered  Jerusalem,  Hebron  and  Debir  upon  the  mountains, 
Zephath  in  the  south  land,  and  three  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  and  took  possession  of  the  mountains;  but  was  unable 
to  exterminate  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  just  as  the  Benjaminites 
were  unable  to  drive  the  Jebusites  out  of  Jerusalem  (vers.  1-21). 
The  tribe  of  Joseph  also  conquered  the  city  of  Bethel  (vers.  22-26)  ; 
but  from  the  remaining  towns  of  the  land  neither  the  Manassites, 
nor  the  Ephraimites,  nor  the  tribes  of  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naph- 
tali  expelled  the  Canaanites :  all  that  they  did  was  to  make  them 
tributary  (vers.  27—33).  The  Danites  were  actually  forced  back 
by  the  Amorites  out  of  the  plain  into  the  mountains,  because  the 
latter  maintained  their  hold  of  the  towns  of  the  plain,  although  the 
house  of  Joseph  conquered  them  and  made  them  tributary  (vers. 
34-36).  The  angel  of  the  Lord  therefore  appeared  at  Bochim,  and 
declared  to  the  Israelites,  that  because  they  had  not  obeyed  the 
command  of  the  Lord,  to  make  no  covenant  with  the  Canaanites, 
the  Lord  would  no  more  drive  out  these  nations,  but  would  cause 
them  and  their  gods  to  become  a  snare  to  them  (chap.  ii.  1-5). 
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From  this  divine  revelation  it  is  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
failure  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites  had  its  roots  in  the  negligence 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  accounts  of 
the  wars  of  the  different  tribes,  and  the  enumeration  of  the  towns 
in  the  different  possessions  out  of  which  the  Canaanites  were  not 
expelled,  were  designed  to  show  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  Israelites 
to  the  Canaanites  in  the  age  immediately  following  the  death  of 
Joshua,  or  to  depict  the  historical  basis  on  which  the  development 
of  Israel  rested  in  the  era  of  the  judges. 

Vers.  1-7.  With  the  words  u  Now,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  it 
came  to  pass"  the  book  of  Judges  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  history 
where  the  book  of  Joshua  had  dropped  it,  to  relate  the  further 
development  of  the  covenant  nation.  A  short  time  before  his  death, 
Joshua  had  gathered  the  elders  and  heads  of  the  people  around 
him,  and  set  before  them  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Canaanites 
through  the  omnipotent  help  of  the  Lord,  if  they  would  only  adhere 
with  fidelity  to  the  Lord ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  also  pointed 
out  to  them  the  dangers  of  apostasy  from  the  Lord  (Josh,  xxiii.). 
Remembering  this  admonition  and  warning,  the  Israelites  inquired, 
after  Joshua's  death,  who  should  begin  the  war  against  the  Canaan- 
ites who  still  remained  to  be  destroyed ;  and  the  Lord  answered, 
"  Judah  shall  go  tip :  behold,  I  have  delivered  the  land  into  his  hand" 
(vers.  1,  2).  nfrra  ?KB>,  to  ask  with  Jehovah  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  declaration  of  the  divine  will,  is  substantially  the  same 
as  Dnwn  BftBfea  h*W  (Num.  xxvii.  21),  to  inquire  the  will  of  the 
Lord  through  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  high  priest.  From 
this  time  forward  inquiring  of  the  Lord  occurs  with  greater 
frequency  (vid.  chap.  xx.  23,  27 ;  1  Sam*  x.  22,  xxii.  10,  xxiii.  2, 
etc.),  as  well  as  the  synonymous  expression  "  ask  of  Elohim"  in 
chap,  xviii.  5,  xx.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  37,  xxii.  13 ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  10; 
whereas  Moses  and  Joshua  received  direct  revelations  from  God. 
The  phrase  ^33rv7«  rr>J£,  ugo  up  to  the  Canaanites"  is  defined 
more  precisely  by  the  following  words,  "  to  fight  against  them"  so 
that  n?p  is  used  here  also  to  denote  the  campaign  against  a  nation 
(see  at  Josh.  viii.  1),  without  there  being  any  necessity,  however, 
for  us  to  take  ?N  in  the  sense  of  hv.  npnra  **$  signifies  "  to  go  up 
in  the  beginning"  i.e.  to  open  or  commence  the  war ;  not  to  hold  the 
commandership  in  the  war,  as  the  Sept,  Vulgate,  and  others  render 
it  (see  chap.  x.  18,  where  Bn?n?  ?nj  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
being  the  chief  or  leader).  Moreover,  *?  does  not  mean  who  t  ie. 
what  person,  but,  as  the  answer  clearly  shows,  what  tribe  T    Now  a 
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tribe  could  open  the  war,  and  take  the  lead  at  the  head  of  the  other 
tribes,  but  could  not  be  the  commander-in-chief.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  Judah  did  not  even  enter  upon  the  war  at  the 
head  of  all  the  tribes,  but  simply  joined  with  the  tribe  of  Simeon  to 
make  a  common  attack  upon  the  Canaanites  in  their  inheritance. 
The  promise  in  ver.  2b  is  the  same  as  that  in  Josh.  vi.  2,  viii.  1,  etc. 
"  The  land "  is  not  merely  the  land  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
or  Judah' s  inheritance,  as  Bertheau  supposes,  for  Judah  conquered 
Jerusalem  (ver*  8),  which  had  been  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  28),  but  the  laud  of  Canaan  generally,  so  far  as  it  was 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites  and  was  to  be  conquered  by 
Judah.  The  reason  why  Judah  was  to  commence  the  hostilities  is 
not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  fact  that  Judah  was  the  most  numerous 
of  all  the  tribes  (Rosenm&ller),  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  Judah 
had  already  been  appointed  by  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  8 
sqq.)  to  be  the  champion  of  his  brethren. — Ver.  3.  Judah  invited 
Simeon  his  brother,  i.e.  their  brother  tribe,  to  take  part  in  the 
contest  This  epithet  is  applied  to  Simeon,  not  because  Simeon  and 
Judah,  the  sons  of  Jacob,  were  the  children  of  the  same  mother, 
Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  33,  35),  but  because  Simeon's  inheritance  was 
within  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  1  sqq.),  so  that  Simeon 
was  more  closely  connected  with  Judah  than  any  of  the  other 
tribes.  "  Come  up  with  me  into  my  lot  (into  the  inheritance  that 
has  fallen  to  me  by  lot),  that  toe  may  fight  against  the  Canaanites, 
and  I  likewise  will  go  with  thee  into  thy  lot.  So  Simeon  went  with 
Aim,"  t.*.  joined  with  Judah  in  making  war  upon  the  Canaanites. 
This  request  shows  that  Judah' s  principal  intention  was  to  make 
war  upon  and  exterminate  the  Canaanites  who  remained  in  his  own 
and  Simeon's  inheritance.  The  different  expressions  employed, 
come  up  and  go,  are  to  be  explained  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
whole  of  Simeon's* territory  was  in  the  ehephelah  and  Negeb,  whereas 
Judah  had  received  the  heart  of  his  possessions  upon  the  mountains. 
Ver.  4.  "  And  Judah  went  upy"  sc.  against  the  Canaanites,  to 
make  war  upon  them.  The  completion  of  the  sentence  is  supplied 
by  the  context,  more  especially  by  ver.  2.  So  far  as  the  sense  is 
concerned,  Bosenmuller  has  given  the  correct  explanation  of  7}f5, 
"Judah  entered  upon  the  expedition  along  with  Simeon."  "And 
they  smote  the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites  in  Bezek,  10,000  men." 
The  result  of  the  war  is  summed  up  briefly  in  these  words ;  and 
then  in  vers.  5-7  the  capture  and  punishment  of  the  hostile  king 
Adoni-bezek  is  specially  mentioned  as  being  the  most  important 
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event  in  the  war.  The  foe  is  described  as  consisting  of  Canaanites 
and  Perizzites,  two  tribes  which  have  been  already  named  in  Gen. 
xiii.  7  and  xxxiv.  30  as  representing  the  entire  population  of  Canaan, 
"  the  Canaanites  "  comprising  principally  those  in  the  lowlands  by 
the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  (vid.  Num.  xiii.  29;  Josh.  xi.  3), 
and  "  the  Perizzites  "  the  tribes  who  dwelt  in  the  mountains  (Josh, 
xvii.  15).  On  the  Perizzites,  see  Gen.  xiii.  7.  The  place  mentioned, 
Bezek,  is  only  mentioned  once  more,  namely  in  1  Sam.  xi.  8,  where 
it  is  described  as  being  situated  between  Gibeah  of  Saul  (see  at 
Josh,  xviii.  28)  and  Jabesh  in  Gilead.  According  to  the  Onom. 
(s.  v.  Bezek),  there  were  at  that  time  two  places  very  near  together 
both  named  Bezek,  seventeen  Roman  miles  from  Neapolis  on  the 
road  to  Scythopolis,  i.e.  about  seven  hours  to  the  north  of  Nabulus 
on  the  road  to  Beisan.  This  description  is  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  1  Sam.  xi.  8.  On  the  other  hand,  Clericus  (ad  A.  l.)f  Rosen- 
mutter,  and  v.  Raumer  suppose  the  Bezek  mentioned  here  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  territory  of  Judah ;  though  this  cannot  be 
proved,  since  it  is  merely  based  upon  an  inference  drawn  from  ver. 
3,  viz.  that  Judah  and  Simeon  simply  attacked  the  Canaanites  in 
their  own  allotted  territories, — an  assumption  which  is  very  uncertain. 
There  is  no  necessity,  however,  to  adopt  the  opposite  and  erroneous 
opinion  of  Beriheau,  that  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon  com* 
menced  their  expedition  to  the  south  from  the  gathering-place  of 
the  united  tribes  at  Shechem,  and  fought  the  battle  with  the 
Canaanitish  forces  in  that  region  upon  this  expedition  ;  since 
Shechem  is  not  described  in  Josh.  xxiv.  as  the  gathering-place  of 
the  united  tribes,  i.e.  of  the  whole  of  the  military  force  of  Israel, 
and  the  battle  fought  with  Adoni-bezek  did  not  take  place  at  the 
time  when  the  tribes  prepared  to  leave  Shiloh  and  march  to  their 
own  possessions  after  the  casting  of  the  lots  was  over.  The  simplest 
explanation  is,  that  when  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon  prepared 
to  make  war  upon  the  Canaanites  in  the  possessions  allotted  to  them, 
they  were  threatened  or  attacked  by  the  forces  of  the  Canaanites 
collected  together  by  Adoni-bezek,  so  that  they  had  first  of  all  to 
turn  their  arms  against  this  king  before  they  could  attack  the 
Canaanites  in  their  own  tribe-land.  As  the  precise  circumstances 
connected  with  the  occasion  and  course  of  this  war  have  not  been 
recorded,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  supposition  that  Adoni- 
bezek  may  have  marched  from  the  north  against  the  possessions  of 
Benjamin  and  Judah,  possibly  with  the  intention  of  joining  the 
Canaanites  in  Jebus,  and  the  Anakim  in  Hebron  and  upon  the 
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mountains  in  the  south,  and  then  making  a  combined  attack  upon 
the  Israelites.  This  might  induce  or  even  compel  Judah  and  Simeon 
to  attack  this  enemy  first  of  all,  and  even  to  pursue  him  till  they 
overtook  him  at  his  capital  Bezek,  and  smote  him  with  all  his  army. 
Adoni-bezek,  i*e.  lord  of  Bezek,  is  the  official  title  of  this  king, 
whose  proper  name  is  unknown. 

In  the  principal  engagement,  in  which  10,000  Canaanites  fell, 
Adoni-bezek  escaped ;  but  he  was  overtaken  in  his  flight  (vers.  6,  7), 
and  so  mutilated,  by  the  cutting  off  of  his  thumbs  and  great  toes, 
that  he  could  neither  carry  arms  nor  flee.  With  this  cruel  treat- 
ment, which  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  practised  upon  the 
captured  iEgynetes  (uElian,  var.  hist  ii.  9),  the  Israelites  simply 
executed  the  just  judgment  of  retribution,  as  Adoni-bezek  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  for  the  cruelties  which  he  had  inflicted 
upon  captives  taken  by  himself.  "  Seventy  kings"  he  says  in 
ver.  7,  "  with  the  thumbs  of  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off}  were  gather- 
ing under  my  table.  As  I  have  done,  so  God  hath  requited  me" 
D^WJJD  #  .  .  nfaha,  lit.  «  cut  in  the  thumbs  of  their  hands  and  feet" 
(see  Ewald,  Lehrb.  §  284,  c).  The  object  to  CNfthp,  "  gathering 
up"  (viz.  crumbs),  is  easily  supplied  from  the  idea  of  the  verb  itself. 
Gathering  up  crumbs  under  the  table,  like  the  dogs  in  Matt.  xv. 
27,  is  a  figurative  representation  of  the  most  shameful  treatment 
and  humiliation.  "  Seventy  "  is  a  round  number,  and  is  certainly  an 
exaggerated  hyperbole  here.  For  even  if  every  town  of  importance 
in  Canaan  had  its  own  king,  the  fact  that,  when  Joshua  conquered 
the  land,  he  only  smote  thirty-one  kings,  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
there  can  hardly  have  been  seventy  kings  to  be  found  in  all  Canaan. 
It  appears  strange,  too,  that  the  king  of  Bezek  is  not  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  conquest  of  Canaan  under  Joshua.  Bezek 
wa*  probably  situated  more  on  the  side  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  where  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  did  not  go.  Possibly, 
too,  the  culminating  point  of  Adoni-bezek's  power,  when  he  con- 
quered so  many  kings,  was  before  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in 
Canaan,  and  it  may  at  that  time  have  begun  to  decline ;  so  that  he 
did  not  venture  to  undertake  anything  against  the  combined  forces 
of  Israel  under  Joshua,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Israelitish  tribes 
^parated  to  go  to  their  own  possessions,  that  he  once  more  tried 
the  fortunes  of  war  and  was  defeated.  The  children  of  Judah  took 
him  with  them  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died. 

Vers.  8-15.  After  his  defeat,  Judah  and  Simeon  went  against 
Jerusalem,  and  conquered  this  city  and  smote  it,  i.e.  its  inhabitants, 
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with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  without  quarter  (see  Gen.  xxxiv.  26), 
and  set  the  city  on  fire.  &K3  nPV,  to  set  on  fire,  to  give  up  to  the 
flames,  only  occurs  again  in  chap.  xx.  48,  2  Kings  viii.  12,  and 
Ps.  lxxiv.  7.  Joshua  had  already  slain  the  king  of  Jerusalem  and 
his  four  allies  after  the  battle  at  Gibeon  (Josh.  x.  3,  18-26),  but 
had  not  conquered  Jerusalem,  his  capital.  This  was  not  done  till 
after  Joshua's  death,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Simeon.  But  even  after  this  capture,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  set  on  fire,  it  did  not  come  into  the  sole  and 
permanent  possession  of  the  Israelites.  After  the  conquerors  had 
advanced  still  farther,  to  make  war  upon  the  Canaanites  in  the 
mountains,  in  the  Negeb,  and  in  the  shephelah  (vers.  9  sqq.),  the 
Jebusites  took  it  again  and  rebuilt  it,  so  that  in  the  following  age  it 
was  regarded  by  the  Israelites  as  a  foreign  city  (chap.  xix.  11, 12). 
The  Benjamin ites,  to  whom  Jerusalem  had  fallen  by  lot,  were  no 
more  able  to  drive  out  the  Jebusites  than  the  Judceans  had  been. 
Consequently  they  continued  to  live  by  the  side  of  the  Benjaminites 
(chap.  i.  21)  and  the  Judaeans  (Josh  xv.  63),  who  settled,  as  time 
rolled  on,  in  this  the  border  city  of  their  possessions ;  and  in  the 
upper  town  especially,  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Zion,  they  established 
themselves  so  firmly,  that  they  could  not  be  dislodged  until  David 
succeeded  in  wresting  this  fortress  from  them,  and  made  the  city  of 
Zion  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  (2  Sam.  v.  6  sqq.).1 — Vers.  9  sqq. 
After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Judah  (together 
with  the  Simeonites,  ver.  3)  went  down  into  their  own  possessions, 
to  make  war  upon  the  Canaanites  in  the  mountains,  the  Negeb,  and 
the  sJtephelah  (see  at  Josh.  xv.  48,  xxi.  33),  and  to  exterminate 
them.  They  first  of  all  conquered  Hebron  and  Debir  upon  the 
mountains  (vers.  10-15),  as  has  already  been  related  in  Josh.  xv. 

1  In  this  way  we  may  reconcile  in  a  very  simple'  manner  the  different 
accounts  concerning  Jerusalem  in  Josh.  xv.  63,  Judg.  i.  8,  21,  xix.  11  sqq., 
1  Sam.  xvii.  54,  and  2  Sam.  v.  vi.,  without  there  being  the  slightest  necessity 
to  restrict  the  conquest  mentioned  in  this  verse  to  the  city  that  was  built  round 
Mount  Zion,  as  Josephus  does,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  citadel  upon  Zion  itself ; 
or  to  follow  Bertheau,  and  refer  the  account  of  the  Jebusites  dwelling  by  the 
children  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  63)  to  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
conquest  of  the  citadel  of  Zion  by  David, — an  interpretation  which  is  neither 
favoured  by  the  ciroumBtance  that  the  Jebusite  Araunah  still  held  some  pro- 
perty there  in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  21  sqq.),  nor  by  the  passage  in 
1  Kings  ix.  20  sqq.,  according  to  which  the  descendants  of  the  Amorites, 
HitUtes,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites  who  still  remained  in  the  land  were 
made  into  tributary  bondmen  by  Solomon,  and  set  to  work  upon  the  buildings 
that  ho  had  in  hand. 
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14-19  (see  the  commentary  on  this  passage).  The  forms  n'py  and 
ivnnn  (ver.  15),  instead  of  fti1??  and  rrtvinn  (Josh.  xv.  19),  are  in 
the  singular,  and  are  construed  with  the  plural  form  of  the  feminine 
rri?J,  because  this  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  singular,  "  a  spring" 
(see  Etoaldj  §  318,  a.). 

Ver.  16.  The  notice  respecting  the  Kenites,  that  they  went  up 
oat  of  the  palm-city  with  the  children  of  Judah  into  the  wilderness 
of  Judah  in  the  south  of  Arad,  and  dwelt  there  with  the  Judseans, 
is  introduced  here  into  the  account  of  the  wars  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  because  this  migration  of  the  Kenites  belonged  to  the  time 
between  the  conquest  of  Debir  (vers.  12  sqq.)  and  Zephath  (ver. 
17) ;  and  the  notice  itself  was  of  importance,  as  forming  the  inter- 
mediate link  between  Num.  x.  29  sqq.,  and  the  later  allusions  to 
the  Kenites  in  Judg.  iv.  11,  v.  24,  1  Sam.  xv.  6,  xxvii.  10,  xxx. 
29.  "  The  children  of  the  Kenite"  i.e.  the  descendants  of  Hobab, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Moses  (compare  chap.  iv.  11,  where  the  name 
is  given,  but  ])?  occurs  instead  of  Wjj>,  with  Num.  x.  29),  were 
probably  a  branch  of  the  Kenites  mentioned  in  Gen.  xv.  19  along 
with  the  other  tribes  of  Canaan,  which  had  separated  from  the 
other  members  of  its  own  tribe  before  the  time  of  Moses  and 
removed  to  the  land  of  Midian,  where  Moses  met  with  a  hospitable 
reception  from  their  chief  Eeguel  on  his  flight  from  Egypt.  These 
Kenites  had  accompanied  the  Israelites  to  Canaan  at  the  request  of 
Moses  (Num.  x.  29  sqq.) ;  and  when  the  Israelites  advanced  into 
Canaan  itself,  they  had  probably  remained  as  nomads  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Jordan  near  to  Jericho,  without  taking  any  part  in 
the  wars  of  Joshua.  But  when  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  exterminated 
the  Canaanites  out  of  Hebron,  Debir,  and  the  neighbourhood,  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,  they  went  into  the  desert  of  Judah  with  the 
Judaeans  as  they  moved  farther  towards  the  south ;  and  going  to 
the  south-western  edge  of  this  desert,  to  the  district  on  the  south  of 
Arad  (Tell  Arad,  see  at  Num.  xxi.  1),  they  settled  there  on  the 
border  of  the  steppes  of  the  Negeb  (Num.  xxxiii.  40).  "  The  palm- 
city"  was  a  name  given  to  the  city  of  Jericho,  according  to  chap, 
iii.  13,  Deut.  xxxiv.  3,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  15.  There  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  thinking  of  some  other  town  of  this  name  in  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  near  the  palm-forest,  <fx>wi,/c<bv,  of  Diod.  Sic.  (iii. 
42)  and  Strabo  (p.  776),  as  Clericus  and  Bertheau  suppose,  even  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  there  was  any  such  town  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. ^},  "  tlien  he  went  (the  branch  of  the  Kenites  just  referred 
to)  and  dwelt  with  Hie  people"  (of  the  children  of  Judah),  that  is  to 
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say,  with  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  desert  of  Judah.    The  subject 
to  *!£?  is  WJ>9  the  Kenite,  as  a  tribe. 

Vers.  17-21.  Remaining  Conquests  of  the  combined  Tribes  of 
Judah  and  Simeon. — Ver.  17.  Zepliath  was  in  the  territory  of 
Simeon.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  fact  that  Hormah 
(Zephath)  had  been  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (compare  Josh. 
xix.  4  with  chap.  xv.  30),  but  also  from  the  words,  "  Judah  went 
with  Simeon  his  brother,"  which  point  back  to  ver.  3,  and  express 
the  thought  that  Judah  went  with  Simeon  into  his  territory  to 
drive  out  the  Canaanites  who  were  still  to  be  found  there.  Going 
southwards  from  Debir,  Judah  arid  Simeon  smote  the  Canaanites 
at  Zephath  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Canaan,  and  executed  the 
ban  upon  this  town,  from  which  it  received  the  name  of  Hormah, 
i.e.  banning.  The  town  has  been  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  Sepdta, 
on  the  south  of  Khalasa  or  Elusa  (see  at  Josh.  xii.  14).  In  the 
passage  mentioned,  the  king  of  Hormah  or  Zephath  is  named 
among  the  kings  who  were  slain  by  Joshua.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this,  however,  that  Joshua  must  necessarily  have  conquered 
his  capital  Zephath ;  the  king  of  Jerusalem  was  also  smitten  by 
Joshua  and  slain,  without  Jerusalem  itself  being  taken  at  that  time. 
But  even  if  Zephath  were  taken  by  the  Israelites,  as  soon  as  the 
Israelitish  army  had  withdrawn,  the  Canaanites  there  might  have 
taken  possession  of  the  town  again ;  so  that,  like  many  other  Canaan- 
itish  towns,  it  had  to  be  conquered  again  after  Joshua's  death  (see 
the  commentary  on  Num.  xxi.  2,  3).  There  is  not  much  proba- 
bility in  this  conjecture,  however,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
ban  pronounced  by  Moses  upon  the  country  of  the  king  of  Arad 
(Num.  xxi.  2)  was  carried  out  now  for  the  first  time  by  Judah  and 
Simeon  upon  the  town  of  Zephath,  which  formed  a  part  of  it  If 
Joshua  had  conquered  it,  he  would  certainly  have  executed  the  ban 
upon  it.  The  name  Hormah,  which  was  already  given  to  Zephath 
in  Josh.  xv.  30  and  xix.  4,  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  since  it  may 
be  used  proleptically  there.  In  any  case,  the  infliction  of  the  ban 
upon  this  town  can  only  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  Moses  had 
pronounced  the  ban  upon  all  the  towns  of  the  king  of  Arad. — Ver. 
18.  From  the  Negeb  Judah  turned  into  the  shephelah,  and  took  the 
three  principal  cities  of  the  Philistines  along  the  line  of  coast,  viz. 
Gaza,  Askelon,  and  Ekron,  with  their  territory.  The  order  in 
which  the  names  of  the  captured  cities  occur  is  a  proof  that  the 
conquest  took  place  from  the  south.  First  of  all  Gaza,  the  southern- 
most of  all  the  towns  of  the  Philistines,  the  present  Guzzeh;  then 
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Askelon  (Askuldn),  which  is  five  hours  to  the  north  of  Gaza ;  and 
lastly  Ekron,  the  most  northerly  of  the  five  towns  of  the  Philis- 
tines, the  present  Alar  (see  at  Josh.  xiii.  3).  The  other  two, 
Ashdod  and  Gath,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  conquered  at  that 
time.  And  even  those  that  were  conquered,  the  Judseans  were 
unable  to  hold  long.  In  the  time  of  Samson  they  were  all  of 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  again  (see  chap.  xiv.  19,  xvi. 
1  sqq. ;  1  Sam.  v.  10,  etc.). — In  ver.  19  we  have  a  brief  summary 
of  the  results  of  the  contests  for  the  possession  of  the  land. 
"Jehovah  was  icith  Judah ;"  and  with  His  help  they  took  possession 
of  the  mountains.  And  they  did  nothing  more ;  "for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plain  they  were  unable  to  exterminate,  because  they  had  iron 
chariots?  tPnta  has  two  different  meanings  in  the  two  clauses : 
first  (B^),  to  seize  upon  a  possession  which  has  been  vacated  by 
the  expulsion  or  destruction  of  its  former  inhabitants  ;  and  secondly 
(B*"rt»"6,  with  the  accusative,  of  the  inhabitants),  to  drive  or  exter- 
minate them  out  of  their  possessions, — a  meaning  which  is  derived 
from  the  earlier  signification  of  making  it  an  emptied  possession 
(see  Ex.  xxxiv.  24;  Num.  xxxii.  21,  etc.).  "  The  mountain"  here 
includes  the  south-land  (the  Negeb\  as  the  only  distinction  is  between 
mountains  and  plain.  "  The  valley"  is  the  shephelah  (ver.  9). 
tfninp  fc6,  he  was  not  (*ble)  to  drive  out.  The  construction  may 
be  explained  from  the  fact  that  *6  is  to  be  taken  independently 
here  as  in  Amos  vi.  10,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  T.K  before  the 
infinitive  is  used  in  later  writings  (2  Chron.  v.  11 ;  Esther  iv.  2, 
viii.  8 ;  Eccl.  iii.  14 :  see  Ges.  §  132-3,  anm.  1 ;  Ewald>  §  237,  e.). 
On  the  iron  chariots,  i.e.  the  chariots  tipped  with  iron,  see  at  Josh, 
xvii.  16. — To  this  there  is  appended,  in  ver.  20,  the  statement  that 
"  they  gave  Hebron  unto  Caleb"  etc.,  which  already  occurred  in 
Josh.  xv.  13,  14,  and  was  there  explained;  and  also  in  ver.  21  the 
remark,  that  the  Benjaminites  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  who 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  so  far  in  place  here,  that  it  shows,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  children  of  Judah  did  not  bring  Jerusalem 
into  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Israelites  through  this  con- 
quest, and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to 
diminish  the  inheritance  of  Benjamin  by  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
and  they  had  not  taken  the  city  for  themselves.  For  further 
remarks,  see  at  ver.  8. 

The  hostile  attacks  of  the  other  tribes  upon  the  Canaanites  who 
remained  in  the  land  are  briefly  summed  up  in  vers.  22-36.  Of 
these  the  taking  of  Bethel  is  more  fully  described  in  vers.  22-26. 

H 
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Besides  this,  nothing  more  is  given  than  the  list  of  the  towns  in  the 
territories  of  western  Manasseh  (vers.  27,  28),  Ephraim  (ver.  29), 
Zebulun  (ver.  30),  Asher  (vers.  31,  32),  Naphtali  (ver.  33),  and 
Dan  (vers.  34,  35),  out  of  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  exter- 
minated by  these  tribes.  Issachar  is  omitted;  hardly,  however, 
because  that  tribe  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  Canaanites,  as 
Bertheau  supposes,  but  rather  because  none  of  its  towns  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites. 

Vers.  22-26.  Like  Judah,  so  also  ("they  also,"  referring  back 
to  vers.  2,  3)  did  the  house  of  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  western 
Manasseh)  renew  the  hostilities  with  the  Canaanites  who  were  left 
in  their  territory  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  The  children  of 
Joseph  went  up  against  Bethel,  and  Jehovah  was  with  them,  so 
that  they  were  able  to  conquer  the  city.  Bethel  had  indeed  been 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  22),  but  it  was 
situated  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  tribe-land  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  2,  xviii.  13)  ;  so  that  the  tribe  of  Joseph  could  not  tole- 
rate the  Canaanites  in  this  border  town,  if  it  would  defend  its  own 
territory  against  them,  and  purge  it  entirely  of  them.  This  is  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  that  this  one  conquest  is  men- 
tioned, and  this  only,  without  there  being  any  necessity  to  seek  for 
the  reason,  as  Bertheau  does,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  town  of 
Bethel  came  into  such  significant  prominence  in  the  later  history  of 
Israel,  and  attained  the  same  importance  in  many  respects  in  rela- 
tion to  the  northern  tribes,  as  that  which  Jerusalem  attained  in 
relation  to  the  southern.  For  the  fact  that  nothing  more  is  said 
about  the  other  conquests  of  the  children  of  Joseph,  may  be  ex- 
plained simply  enough  on  the  supposition  that  they  did  not  succeed 
in  rooting  out  the  Canaanites  from  the  other  fortified  towns  in 
their  possessions ;  and  therefore  there  was  nothing  to  record  about 
any  further  conquests,  as  the  result  of  their  hostilities  was  merely 
this,  that  they  did  not  drive  the  Canaanites  out  of  the  towns  named 
in  vers.  27,  29,  but  simply  made  them  tributary.  TO,  they  had  it 
explored,  or  spied  out.  "W  is  construed  with  3  here,  because  the 
spying  laid  hold,  as  it  were,  of  its  object.  BetJiel,  formerly  Luz, 
now  Beitin:  see  at  Gen.  xxviii.  19  and  Josh.  vii.  2. — Ver.  24. 
And  the  watchmen  (i.e.  the  spies  sent  out  to  explore  Bethel)  saw  a 
man  coming  out  of  the  town,  and  got  him  to  show  them  the 
entrance  into  it,  under  a  promise  that  they  would  show  him  favour, 
i.e.  would  spare  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  family  (see  Josh.  ii. 
12,  13) ;  whereupon  they  took  the  town  and  smote  it  without 
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quarter,  according  to  the  law  in  Deut.  xx.  16,  17,  letting  none  but 
the  man  and  his  family  go.  By  "  the  entrance  into  the  city"  we  are 
not  to  understand  the  gate  of  the  town,  but  the  way  or  mode  by 
which  they  could  get  into  the  town,  which  was  no  doubt  fortified. 
— Ver.  26.  The  man  whom  they  had  permitted  to  go  free,  went 
with  his  family  into  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  there  built  a  town, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  earlier  abode,  viz.  Liu:.  The 
situation  of  this  Luz  is  altogether  unknown.  Even  the  situation  of 
the  land  of  the  Hittites  cannot  be  more  precisely  determined  ;  for 
we  find  Hittites  at  Hebron  in  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Moses 
(Gen.  xxiii.),  and  also  upon  the  mountains  of  Palestine  (Num. 
xiii.  29),  and  at  a  later  period  in  the  north-east  of  Canaan  on  the 
borders  of  Syria  (1  Kings  x.  29).  That  the  Hittites  were  one  of 
the  most  numerous  and  widespread  of  the  tribes  of  the  Canaanites, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  Josh.  i.  4,  the  Canaanites  generally 
are  described  as  Hittites. 

Vers.  27,  28.  Manasseh  did  not  root  out  the  Canaanites  from 
the  towns  which  had  been  allotted  to  it  in  the  territory  of  Asher 
and  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  but  simply  made  them  tributary. 
'Ul  JKBrrrcrnK  &n\n  toy  considered  by  itself,  might  be  rendered : 
"  Manasseh  did  not  take  possession  of  Bethshean"  etc.  But  as  we 
find,  in  the  further  enumeration,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  men- 
tioned instead  of  the  towns  themselves,  we  must  take  fiS^n  in  the 
sense  of  rooting  out,  driving  out  of  their  possessions,  which  is  the 
only  rendering  applicable  in  ver.  28  ;  and  thus,  according  to  a  very 
frequent  metonymy,  must  understand  by  the  towns  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns.  "  Manasseh  did  not  exterminate  Beihshean"  i.e.  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethshean,  etc.  All  the  towns  mentioned  here  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  Josh.  xvii.  11,  the  only  difference  being, 
that  they  are  not  placed  in  exactly  the  same  order,  and  that  Endor 
is  mentioned  there  after  Dor ;  whereas  here  it  has  no  doubt  fallen 
out  through  a  copyist's  error,  as  the  Manassites,  according  to 
Josh.  xvii.  12,  13,  did  not  exterminate  the  Canaanites  from  all  the 
towns  mentioned  there.  The  change  in  the  order  in  which  the 
towns  occur — Taanach  being  placed  next  to  Bethshean,  whereas  in 
Joshua  Bethshean  is  followed  by  Ibleam,  which  is  placed  last  but 
one  in  the  present  list — may  be  explained  on  the  supposition,  that 
in  Josh.  xvii.  11,  Endor,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo  are  placed  to- 
gether, as  forming  a  triple  league,  of  which  the  author  of  our  book 
lias  taken  no  notice.  Nearly  all  these  towns  were  in  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  great  com* 
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mercial  roads  which  ran  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
Damascus  and  central  Asia.  The  Canaanites  no  doubt  brought  all 
their  strength  to  bear  upon  the  defence  of  these  roads  ;  and  in  this 
their  war-chariots,  against  which  Israel  could  do  nothing  in  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  were  of  the  greatest  service  (see  ver.  19 ;  Josh, 
xvii.  16).  For  further  particulars  respecting  the  situation  of  the 
different  towns,  see  at  Josh.  xvii.  11.  Dor  only  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  (see  at  Josh.  xi.  2),  and  being  a  commercial 
emporium  of  the  Phoenicians,  would  certainly  be  strongly  fortified, 
and  very  difficult  to  conquer. — Ver.  28.  As  the  Israelites  grew 
strong,  they  made  serfs  of  the  Canaanites  (see  at  Gen.  xlix.  15). 
When  this  took  place  is  not  stated ;  but  at  all  events,  it  was  only 
done  gradually  in  the  course  of  the  epoch  of  the  judges,  and  not 
for  the  first  time  during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  as  BertReau  sup- 
poses  on  the  ground  of  1  Kings  ix.  20-22  and  iv.  12,  without  con- 
sidering that  even  in  the  time  of  David  the  Israelites  had  already 
attained  the  highest  power  they  ever  possessed,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  at  variance  with  this  in  1  Kings  iv.  12  and  ix.  20-22.  For 
it  by  no  means  follows,  from  the  appointment  of  a  prefect  by 
Solomon  over  the  districts  of  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  Bethshean 
(1  Kings  iv.  12),  that  these  districts  had  only  been  conquered  by 
Solomon  a  short  time  before,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  Solomon 
appointed  twelve  such  prefects  over  all  Israel,  to  remit  in  regular 
order  the  national  payments  that  were  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  regal  court.  Nor  does  it  follow,  that  because  Solomon 
employed  the'  descendants  of  the  Canaanites  who  were  left  in  the 
land  as  tributary  labourers  in  the  erection  of  his  great  buildings, 
therefore  he  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  compelling  those 
Canaanites  who  were  not  exterminated  when  the  land  was  con- 
quered by  Joshua,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  different  tribes  of  Israel. 

Vers.  29-35.  Ephraim  did  not  root  out  the  Canaanites  in  Gezer 
(ver.  29),  as  has  already  been  stated  in  Josh.  xvi.  10. — Ver.  30. 
Zebulun  did  not  root  out  the  Canaanites  in  Kitron  and  Nahalol 
Neither  of  these  places  has  been  discovered  (see  at  Josh.  xix.  15). 
— Ver.  31.  Asher  did  not  root  out  those  in  Acco,  etc.  Acco :  a 
seaport  town  to  the  north  of  Carmel,  on  the  bay  which  is  called  by 
its  name ;  it  is  called  Ake  by  Josephus,  Diod.  Sic,  and  Pliny,  and 
was  afterwards  named  Ptolemais  from  one  of  the  Ptolemys  (1  Mace. 
v.  15,  21,  x.  1,  etc.;  Acts  xxi.  7).  The  Arabs  called  it  Akka,  and 
this  was  corrupted  by  the  crusaders  into  Acker  or  Acre.  During 
the  crusades  it  was  a  very  flourishing  maritime  and  commercial 
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town ;  but  it  subsequently  fell  into  decay,  and  at  the  present  time 
has  a  population  of  about  5000,  composed  of  Mussulmans,  Druses, 
and  Christians  (see  C.  v.  Raumer9  Pal.  p.  119 ;  Rob.  Bibl.  Res. ; 
and  Hitter,  Erdk.  xvi.  pp.  725  sqq.).  Sidon,  now  Saida :  see  at 
Josh.  xi.  8.  Achlab  is  only  mentioned  here,  and  is  not  known. 
Ackziby  i.e.  Ecdippa :  see  at  Josh.  xix.  29.  Helbah  is  unknown. 
Aphek  is  the  present  Afkah :  see  Josh.  xiii.  4,  xix.  30.  Rehob  is 
unknown  :  see  at  Josh.  xix.  28,  30.  As  seven  out  of  the  twenty- 
two  towns  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30)  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites,  including  such  important  places  as  Acco  and  Sidon,  it 
is  not  stated  in  ver.  32,  as  in  vers.  29,  30,  that  "  the  Canaanites 
dwelt  among  them,"  but  that  "  the  Asherites  dwelt  among  the 
Canaanites"  to  show  that  the  Canaanites  held  the  upper  hand. 
And  for-  this  reason  the  expression  "  they  became  tributaries"  (vers. 
30,  35,  etc.)  is  also  omitted. — Ver.  33.  Naphtali  did  not  root  out 
the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh  and  Beth-anath,  two  fortified  towns, 
the  situation  of  which  is  still  unknown  (see  at  Josh.  xix.  38)4  so 
that  this  tribe  also  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  but  did  not  make 
them  tributary. — Vers.  34,  35.  Still  less  were  the  Danites  able  to 
drive  the  Canaanites  out  of  their  inheritance.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Amorites  forced  Dan  up  into  the  mountains,  and  would  not 
suffer  them  to  come  down  into  the  plain.  But  the  territory  allotted 
to  the  Danites  was  almost  all  in  the  plain  (see  at  Josh.  xix.  40). 
If,  therefore,  they  were  forced  out  of  that,  they  were  almost 
entirely  excluded  from  their  inheritance.  The  Amorites  em- 
boldened themselves  (see  at  Deut.  i.  5)  to  dwell  in  Har-cheres, 
Ajalon,  and  Shaalbim.  On  the  last  two  places  see  Josh.  xix.  42, 
where  Ir-shemesh  is  also  mentioned.  This  combination,  and  still 
more  the  meaning  of  the  names  Har-cheres,  i.e.  sun-mountain,  and 
Irshemeshy  i.e.  sun-town,  make  the  conjecture  a  very  probable  one, 
that  Har-clieres  is  only  another  name  for  Ir-shemesh}  i.e.  the  present 
Ain  Sfiems  (see  at  Josh.  xv.  10,  and  Rob.  Pal.  iii.  pp.  17, 18).  This 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Amorites  induced  a  portion  of  the 
Danites  to  emigrate,  and  seek  for  an  inheritance  in  the  north  of 
Palestine  (see  chap,  xviii.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Amorites  were 
gradually  made  tributary  by  the  powerful  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  who  bounded  Dan  on  the  north.  "  The  liand  of  the  house 
of  Joseph  lay  heavy?  sc.  upon  the  Amorites  in  the  towns  already 
named  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim.  For  the  expression  itself,  comp. 
1  Sam.  v.  6  ;  Ps.  xxxii.  4. 

Ver.  3G.  In  order  to  explain  the  supremacy  of  the  Amorites  iu 
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the  territory  of  Dan,  a  short  notice  is  added  concerning  their 
extension  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  "  The  territory  of  the  Amorites 
wae"  ue.  extended  (viz.  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by 
the  Israelites),  "  from  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,  from  the  rock  onwards 
and  farther  up."  Maaleh-Akrabbim  (ascensus  scorpiorum)  was  the 
sharply  projecting  line  of  .cliffs  which  intersected  the  Ghor  below 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  promised 
land  (see  at  Num.  xxxiv.  4  and  Josh.  xv.  2,  3).  P©5??,  from  the 
rock,  is  no  doubt  given  as  a  second  point  upon  the  boundary  of  the 
Amoritish  territory,  as  the  repetition  of  the  t?  clearly  shows,  not- 
withstanding the  omission  of  the  copula ).  PD?,  the  rock,  is  sup- 
posed by  the  majority  of  commentators  to  refer  to  the  city  of  Petra, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Wady  Musa  (see 
Burckhardtj  Syr.  pp.  703  sqq. ;  Hob.  Pal.  ii.  pp.  573  sqq.,  iii.  653), 
and  which  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xiv.  7  under  the  name 
of  V?0n,  and  in  Isa.  xvi.  1  is  called  simply  V70.  Petra  is  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Scorpion  heights.  Consequently,  with  this  rendering 
the  following  word  "W?)  (and  upward)  would  have  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  ulterius  (and  beyond),  and  Rosenmuller's  explanation 
would  be  the  correct  one :  "  The  Amorites  not  only  extended  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Petra,  or  inhabited  it,  but  they  even  carried  their 
dwellings  beyond  this  towards  the  tops  of  those  southern  mountains." 
But  a  description  of  the  territory  of  the  Amorites  in  its  southern 
extension  into  Arabia  Petraea  does  not  suit  the  context  of  the  verse, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  explain  how  it  was  that  the  Amorites  were 
in  a  condition  to  force  back  the  Danites  out  of  the  plain  into  the 
mountains,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  Amorites  ever  really  spread  so  far,  for  which  we  have  neither 
scriptural  testimony  nor  evidence  of  any  other  kind.  On  this 
ground  even  Beriheau  has  taken  n?Vpj  as  denoting  the  direction 
upwards,  i.e.  towards  the  north,  which  unquestionably  suits  the 
usage  of  <wD  as  well  as  the  context  of  the  passage.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  in  harmony  with  this  to  understand  PBn  as  referring  to 
Petra ;  for  in  that  case  we  should  have  two  boundary  points  men- 
tioned, the  second  of  which  was  farther  south  than  the  first.  Now 
a  historian  who  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  topography,  would 
never  have  described  the  extent  of  the  Amoritish  territory  from 
south  to  north  in  such  a  way  as  this,  commencing  with  the  Scorpion 
heights  on  the  north,  then  passing  to  Petra,  which  was  farther 
south,  and  stating  that  from  this  point  the  territory  extended 
farther  towards  the  north.    If  rpyoi  therefore  refers  to  the  exten- 
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sion  of  the  territory  of  the  Amorites  in  a  northerly  direction,  the 
expression  u  from  the  rock"  cannot  be  understood  as  relating  to 
the  city  of  Petra,  but  must  denote  some  other  locality  well  known 
to  the  Israelites  by  that  name.  Such  a  locality  there  undoubtedly 
was  in  the  rock  in  the  desert  of  Zin,  which  had  become  celebrated 
through  the  events  that  took  place  at  the  water  of  strife  (Num.  xx. 
8, 10),  and  to  which  in  all  probability  this  expression  refers.  The 
rock  in  question  was  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Canaan,  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Rakhma  plateau,  to  which  the  mountains  of 
the  Amorites  extended  on  the  south-west  (comp.  Num.  xiv.  25,  44, 
45,  with  Deut.  i.  44).  And  this  would  be  very  appropriately  men- 
tioned here  as  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  Amorites,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Scorpion  heights  as  their  south-eastern  boundary, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Amorites  in 
its  full  extent  from  east  to  west. 

Chap.  ii.  1-5.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  at  Bochim. — To  the  cur- 
sory survey  of  the  attitude  which  the  tribes  of  Israel  assumed 
towards  the  Canaanites  who  still  remained  in  their  inheritances, 
there  is  appended  an  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  who  announced  to  the  people  the  punishment  of  God  for 
their  breach  of  the  covenant,  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  through 
their  failure  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites.  This  theophany  is 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  facts  grouped  together  in  chap. 
i.,  since  the  design  and  significance  of  the  historical  survey  given 
there  are  only  to  be  learned  from  the  reproof  of  the  angel ;  and 
since  both  of  them  have  the  same  aphoristic  character,  being  re- 
stricted to  the  essential  facts  without  entering  minutely  into  any  of 
the  attendant  details,  very  much  is  left  in  obscurity.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  statement  in  ver.  la,  "  Then  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  came  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim."  The  "  angel  of  Jehovah" 
is  not  a  prophet,  or  some  other  earthly  messenger  of  Jehovah, 
either  Phinehas  or  Joshua,  as  the  Targums}  the  Rabbins,  Bertheau, 
and  others  assume,  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord  who  is  of  one  essence 
with  God.  In  the  simple  historical  narrative  a  prophet  is  never 
called  Maleach  Jehovah.  The  prophets  are  always  called  either 
**??  or  tfaj  C*K,  as  in  chap.  vi.  8,  or  else  "man  of  God,"  as  in 
1  Kings  xii.  22,  xiii.  1,  etc. ;  and  Hag.  i.  13  and  Mai.  iii.  1  cannot 
he  adduced  as  proofs  to  the  contrary,  because  in  both  these  passages 
the  purely  appellative  meaning  of  the  word  Maleach  is  established 
beyond  all  question  by  the  context  itself.  Moreover,  no  prophet 
ever  identifies  himself  so  entirely  with  God  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
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does  here.  The  prophets  always  distinguish  between  themselves 
and  Jehovah,  by  introducing  their  words  with  the  declaration 
"  thus  saith  Jehovah,"  as  the  prophet  mentioned  in  chap.  vi.  8  is 
said  to  have  done.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  that  no  angel 
mentioned  in  the  historical  books  is  ever  said  to  have  addressed  the 
whole  nation,  or  to  have  passed  from  one  place  to  another.  Bat 
even  if  it  had  been  a  prophet  who  was  speaking,  we  could  not 
possibly  understand  his  speaking  to  the  whole  nation,  or  "to  all 
the  children  of  Israel,"  as  signifying  that  he  spoke  directly  to  the 
600,000  men  of  Israel,  but  simply  as  an  address  delivered  to  the 
whole  nation  in  the  persons  of  its  heads  or  representatives.  Thus 
Joshua  spoke  to  "  all  the  people"  (Josh.  xxiv.  2),  though  only  the 
elders  of  Israel  and  its  heads  were  assembled  round  him  (Josh. 
xxiv.  1).  And  so  an  angel,  or  "the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  might 
also  speak  to  the  heads  of  the  nation,  when  his  message  had  refer- 
ence to  all  the  people.  And  there  was  nothing  in  the  fact  of  his 
coming  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim  that  was  at  all  at  variance  with 
the  nature  of  the  angel.  When  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Gideon,  it  is  stated  in  chap.  vi.  11  that  he  came  and  sat  under  the 
terebinth  at  Ophra ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  appearance  of  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  at  Bochim  might  just  as  naturally  be  described 
as  coming  up  to  Bochim.  The  only  thing  that  strikes  us  as  pecu- 
liar is  his  coming  up  "  from  Gilgal."  This  statement  must  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  mission  of  the  angel,  and  therefore 
must  contain  something  more  than  a  simply  literal  notice  concern- 
ing his  travelling  from  one  place  to  another.  We  are  not  to  conclude, 
however,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  from  Gilgal,  because  this 
town  was  the  gathering-place  of  the  congregation  in  Joshua's  time. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  question  discussed  in  pp.  92  sqq.  as  to  the 
situation  of  Gilgal  in  the  different  passages  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
such  a  view  as  this  is  overthrown  by  the  circumstance  that  after 
the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  during  the  division  of 
the  land,  it  was  not  Gilgal  but  Shiloh  which  formed  the  gathering- 
place  of  the  congregation  when  the  casting  of  the  lots  was  finished 
(Josh,  xviii.  1,  10).  We  cannot  agree  with  H.  Witsius,  therefore, 
who  says  in  his  MiscelL  88.  (i.  p.  170,  ed.  1736)  that  "he  came  from 
that  place,  where  he  had  remained  for  a  long  time  to  guard  the 
camp,  and  where  he  was  thought  to  be  tarrying  still ;"  but  must 
rather  assume  that  his  coming  up  from  Gilgal  is  closely  connected 
with  the  appearance  of  the  angel-prince,  as  described  in  Josh.  v.  13, 
to  announce  to  Joshua  the  fall  of  Jericho  after  the  circumcision  of 
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the  people  at  Gilgal.  Just  as  on  that  occasion,  when  Israel  had 
just  entered  into  the  true  covenant  relation  to  the  Lord  by  circum- 
cision, and  was  preparing  for  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  appeared  to  Joshua  as  the  prince  of  the  army  of  Jehovah, 
to  ensure  him  of  the  taking  of  Jericho ;  so  here  after  the  entrance 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  into  their  inheritances,  when  tbey  were  begin- 
ning to  make  peace  with  the  remaining  Canaanites,  and  instead  of 
rooting  them  out  were  content  to  make  them  tributary,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  the  people,  to  make  known  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  that  by  such  intercourse  with  the  Canaanites  they 
had  broken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  to  foretell  the  punishment 
which  would  follow  this  transgression  of  the  covenant.  By  the  fact, 
therefore,  that  he  came  up  from  Gilgal,  it  is  distinctly  shown  that 
the  same  angel  who  gave  the  whole  of  Canaan  into  the  hands  of  the 
Israelites  when  Jericho  fell,  had  appeared  to  them  again  at  Bochini, 
to  make  known  to  them  the  purposes  of  God  in  consequence  of 
their  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Lord.  How  very  far  it 
was  from  being  the  author's  intention  to  give  simply  a  geographical 
notice,  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  merely  describes  the 
place  where  this  appearance  occurred  by  the  name  which  was  given 
to  it  in  consequence  of  the  event,  viz.  Bochim,  i.e.  weepers.  The 
situation  of  this  place  is  altogether  unknown.  The  rendering  of 
the  LXX.,  hrl  rbv  K\av0fi&va  /ecu  eirl  BaiOrjX  teal  hrl  top  oIkov 
'Itrpayjkj  gives  no  clue  whatever ;  for  rbv  K\av0fi&va  merely  arises 
from  a  confusion  of  M3  with  0**03  in  2  Sam.  v.  23,  which  the 
LXX.  have  also  rendered  KXavOfjuov,  and  cttI  rbv  Baidijk  ic.t.X.  is 
an  arbitrary  interpolation  of  the  translators  themselves,  who  supposed 
Bochim  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel,  "  in  all  probability 
merely  because  they  thought  of  Allonrbachuth,  the  oak  of  weeping, 
at  Bethel,  which  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxv.  8"  (Bertheau).  Witli 
regard  to  the  piska  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  see  the  remarks  on 
Josh.  iv.  1.  In  his  address  the  angel  of  the  Lord  identifies  himself 
with  Jehovah  (as  in  Josh.  v.  14  compared  with  vi.  2),  by  describing 
himself  as  having  made  them  to  go  up  out  of  Egypt  and  brought 
them  into  the  land  which  He  sware  unto  their  fathers.  There  is 
something  very  striking  in  the  use  of  the  imperfect  n?g«  in  the 
place  of  the  perfect  (cf.  chap.  vi.  8),  as  the  substance  of  the  address 
and  the  continuation  of  it  in  the  historical  tense  K*3KJ  and  TOK1  require 
the  preterite.  The  imperfect  is  only  to  be  explained  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  imperf.  consec.  which  follows 
immediately  afterwards  and  reacts  through  its  proximity.     u  I  will 
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not  break  my  covenant  for  every9  i.e.  will  keep  what  I  promised  when 
making  the  covenant,  viz.  that  I  would  endow  Israel  with  blessings 
and  salvation,  if  they  for  their  part  would  observe  the  covenant 
duties  into  which  they  had  entered  (see  Ex.  xix.  5  sqq.),  and  obey 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  Among  these  was  the  command- 
ment to  enter  into  no  alliance  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  land,  viz. 
the  Canaanites  (see  Ex.  xxiii.  32,  33,  xxxiv.  12,  13,  15,  16;  Dent, 
vii.  2  sqq. ;  Josh,  xxiii.  12).  "  Destroy  their  altars ;"  taken  verbatim 
from  Ex.  xxxiv.  13,  Deut.  vii.  5.  The  words  "  and  ye  have  not 
hearkened  to  my  voice"  recall  to  mind  Ex.  xix.  5.  "  What  have  ye 
done"  (H^rno,  literally  "  what  is  this  that  ye  have  done")  sc.  in 
sparing  the  Canaanites  and  tolerating  their  altars! — Ver.  3.  u  And 
I  also  have  said  to  you:99  these  words  point  to  the  threat  already 
expressed  in  Num.  xxxiii.  55,  Josh,  xxiii.  13,  in  the  event  of  their 
not  fulfilling  the  command  of  God,  which  threat  the  Lord  would 
now  fulfil.  From  the  passages  mentioned,  we  may  also  explain  the 
expression  B^W  M;  ^,  they  shall  be  in  your  sides,  i.e.  thorns  in 
your  sides.  D^Vr  *8  an  abbreviated  expression  for  oyroa  °??P  *n 
Num.  xxxiii.  55,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  conjecture 
that  it  stands  for  Bny?.  The  last  clause  of  ver.  3  is  formed  after 
Ex.  xxiii.  33. — Vers.  4,  5.  The  people  broke  out  into  loud  weeping 
on  account  of  this  reproof.  And  since  the  weeping,  from  which 
the  place  received  the  name  of  Bochim,  was  a  sign  of  their  grief  on 
account  of  their  sin,  this  grief  led  on  to  such  repentance  that  "  they 
sacrificed  there  unto  Hie  Lord"  no  doubt  presenting  sin-offerings 
and  burnt-offerings,  that  they  might  obtain  mercy  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  sacrifice,  however, 
that  the  tabernacle  or  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  to  be  found  at 
Bochim.  In  any  place  where  the  Lord  appeared  to  His  people, 
sacrifices  might  be  offered  to  Him  (see  chap.  vi.  20,  26,  28,  xiii.  16 
sqq. ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25,  and  the  commentary  on  Deut.  xii.  5).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  follow  from  the  sacrifice  at  Bochim,  where 
there  was  no  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  that  the  person  who  appeared 
to  the  people  was  not  a  prophet,  nor  even  an  ordinary  angel,  but 
the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  is  essentially  one  with  Jehovah. 
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CHAP.  II.  6-10.  267 

CONDUCT  OF  ISRAEL  TOWARDS  THE  LORD,  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
ISRAEL  BY  THE  LORD,  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  JUDGES.— CHAP. 
II.  6-III.  6. 

The  attitude  which  the  Israelites  assumed  towards  the  Canaan- 
ites  who  were  left  in  their  possessions,  contained  the  germ  of  the 
peculiar  direction  given  to  the  development  of  the  nation  of  Qod  in 
the  times  of  the  judges.  To  exhibit  the  course  of  this  development 
in  its  most  general  principles,  the  age  which  commenced  after 
Joshua's  death  is  characterized  as  a  period  of  constant  alternation 
between  idolatry  and  consequent  subjugation  by  foreign  nations 
as  a  punishment  from  God  for  the  transgression  of  His  covenant 
on  the  one  hand,  and  return  to  God  after  receiving  chastisement 
and  consequent  deliverance  by  judges  expressly  raised  up  by  God 
for  that  purpose  on  the  other.  In  this  way  the  righteousness  of 
the  holy  God  is  displayed  so  clearly  in  the  punishment  of  the 
rebellious,  and  the  mercy  of  the  faithful  covenant  God  in  His 
forgiveness  of  the  penitent,  that  the  history  of  Israel  at  that  time 
exhibits  to  us  an  example  of  the  divine  holiness  and  righteousness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  His  grace  and  mercy  on  the  other,  as 
displayed  in  the  church  of  God  of  all  times,  as  a  warning  for  the 
ungodly  and  for  the  consolation  of  the  righteous. 

Vers.  6-10.  The  account  of  this  development  of  the  covenant 
nation,  which  commenced  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  his  con- 
temporaries, is  attached  to  the  book  of  Joshua  by  a  simple  repeti- 
tion of  the  closing  verses  of  that  book  (Josh.  xxiv.  28-31)  in  vers. 
6-10,  with  a  few  unimportant  differences,  not  only  to  form  a  link 
between  Josh.  xxiv.  and  Judg.  ii.  11,  and  to  resume  the  thread 
of  the  history  which  was  broken  off  by  the  summary  just  given 
of  the  results  of  the  wars  between  the  Israelites  and  Canaanites 
(Bertkeau),  but  rather  to  bring  out  sharply  and  clearly  the  contrast 
between  the  age  that  was  past  and  the  period  of  the  Israelitish 
history  that  was  just  about  to  commence.  The  vav  consec.  attached 
to  lw^  expresses  the  order  of  thought  and  not  of  time.  The 
apostasy  of  the  new  generation  from  the  Lord  (vers.  10  sqq.)  was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  Israel  to  the  Canaanites 
who  were  left  in  the  land,  as  described  in  chap.  i.  1 — ii.  5.  This 
thought  is  indicated  by  the  vav  consec.  in  n?eh ;  so  that  the  meaning 
of  vers.  6  sqq.  as  expressed  in  our  ordinary  phraseology  would  be 
as  follows :  Now  when  Joshua  had  dismissed  the  people,  and  the 
children  of  Israel  had  gone  every  one  to  his  own  inheritance  to  take 
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possession  of  the  land,  the  people  served  the  Lord  as  long  as  Joshua 
and  the  elders  who  survived  him  were  alive ;  but  when  Joshua  was 
dead,  and  that  generation  (which  was  contemporaneous  with  him) 
had  been  gathered  to  its  fathers,  there  rose  up  another  generation 
after  them  which  knew  not  the  Lord,  and  also  (knew  not)  the  work 
which  He  had  done  to  Israel.  On  the  death  and  burial  of  Joshua, 
see  at  Josh.  xxiv.  29,  30.  "  Gathered  unto  their  fathers"  corresponds 
to  "gathered  to  his  people"  in  the  Pentateuch  (Gen.  xxv.  8, 17, 
xxxv.  29,  xlix.  29,  33,  etc. :  see  at  Gen.  xxv.  8).  They  "  knew  not 
the  Lord"  sc.  from  seeing  or  experiencing  His  wonderful  deeds, 
which  the  contemporaries  of  Joshua  and  Moses  had  seen  and  ex- 
perienced. 

In  the  general  survey  of  the  times  of  the  judges,  commencing 
at  ver.  11,  the  falling  away  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Lord  is 
mentioned  first  of  all,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  distinctly  shown 
how  neither  the  chastisements  inflicted  upon  them  by  God  at  the 
hands  of  hostile  nations,  nor  the  sending  of  judges  to  set  them  free 
from  the  hostile  oppression,  availed  to  turn  them  from  their  idolatry 
(vers.  11-19).  This  is  followed  by  the  determination  of  God  to 
tempt  and  chastise  the  sinful  nation  by  not  driving  away  the 
remaining  Canaanites  (vers.  20-23) ;  and  lastly,  the  account  con- 
cludes with  an  enumeration  of  the  tribes  that  still  remained,  and  the 
attitude  of  Israel  towards  them  (chap.  iii.  1—6). 

Vers.  11-19.  Repeated  falling  away  of  the  People  from  tlie  Lord 
— Vers.  11-13.  The  Israelites  did  what  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  (what  was  displeasing  to  the  Lord) ;  they  served  Baalim, 
The  plural  Baalim  is  a  general  term  employed  to  denote  all  false 
deities,  and  is  synonymous  with  the  expression  "other  gods"  in  the 
clause  "  other  gods  of  the  gods  of  the  nations  round  about  them" 
(the  Israelites).  This  use  of  the  term  Baalim  arose  from  the  fact 
that  Baal  was  the  chief  male  deity  of  the  Canaanites  and  all  the 
nations  of  Hither  Asia,  and  was  simply  worshipped  by  the  different 
nations  with  peculiar  modifications,  and  therefore  designated  by 
various  distinctive  epithets.  In  ver.  12  this  apostasy  is  more 
minutely  described  as  forsaking  Jehovah  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  greatest  blessing,  viz.  their 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  and  following  other  gods  of  the  heathen 
nations  that  were  round  about  them  (taken  verbatim  from  Deut  vi. 
14,  and  xiii.  7,  8),  and  worshipping  them.  In  this  way  they  pro- 
voked the  Lord  to  anger  (cf.  Deut.  iv.  25,  ix.  18,  etc.). — Ver.  13. 
Thus  thev  forsook  Jehovah,  and  served  Baal  and  the  Asthartes.   In 
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this  case  the  singular  Baal  is  connected  with  the  plural  Ashtaroth, 
because  the  male  deities  of  all  the  Canaanitish  nations,  and  those 
that  bordered  upon  Canaan,  were  in  their  nature  one  and  the  same 
deity,  viz.  Baal,  a  sun-god,  and  as  such  the  vehicle  and  source  of 
physical  life,  and  of  the  generative  and  reproductive  power  of 
nature,  which  was  regarded  as  an  effluence  from  its  own  being  (see 
Movers,  Relig.  der  Phonizier,  pp.  184  sqq.,  and  J.  G.  Mailer  in 
Herzog's  Cyclopaedia).  Ashtaroth,  from  the  singular  Ashtoreth, 
which  only  occurs  again  in  1  Kings  xi.  5,  33,  and  2  Kings  xxiii. 
13,  in  connection  with  the  Sidonian  Astharte,  was  the  general 
name  used  to  denote  the  leading  female  deity  of  the  Canaanitish 
tribes,  a  moon-goddess,  who  was  worshipped  as  the  feminine  prin- 
ciple of  nature  embodied  in  the  pure  moon-light,  and  its  influence 
upon  terrestrial  life.  It  corresponded  to  the  Greek  Aphrodite, 
whose  celebrated  temple  at  Askalon  is  described  in  Herod,  i.  105. 
In  chap.  iii.  7,  Asheroth  is  used  as  equivalent  to  Ashtaroth,  which 
is  used  here,  chap.  x.  6;  1  Sam.  vii.  4,  xii.  10.  The  name 
Asheroth1  was  transferred  to  the  deity  itself  from  the  idols  of  this 
goddess,  which  generally  consisted  of  wooden  columns,  and  are 
called  Asherim  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  13,  Deut.  vii.  5,  xii.  3,  xvi.  21.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  word  Ashtoreth  is  without  any  traceable  ety- 
mology in  the  Semitic  dialects,  and  was  probably  derived  from 
Upper  Asia,  being  connected  with  a  Persian  word  signifying  a 
star,  and  synonymous  with  y  Aarpoapryjr\,  the  star-queen  of  Sabseism 
(see  Ges.  Thes.  pp.  1083-4 ;  Movers,  p.  606  ;  and  Mullet,  ut  sup.). 
With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Baal  and  Astharte  worship, 
into  which  tire  Israelites  fell  not  long  after  the  death  of  Joshua, 
and  in  which  they  continued  henceforth  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper, 
it  is  evident  from  the  more  precise  allusions  contained  in  the 
history  of  Gideon,  that  it  did  not  consist  of  direct  opposition  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  or  involve  any  formal  rejection  of  Jehovah, 
but  that  it  was  simply  an  admixture  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
with  the  heathen  or  Canaanitish  nature-worship.  Not  only  was 
the  ephod  which  Gideon  caused  to  be  made  in  his  native  town  of 
Ophrah,  and  after  which  all  Israel  went  a  whoring  (chap.  viii.  27), 
an  imitation  of  the  high  priest's  ephod  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  ; 
but  the  worship  of  Baal-berith  at  Shechem,  after  which  the  Israel- 
ites went  a  whoring  again  when  Gideon  was  dead  (chap.  viii.  33), 
was  simply  a  corruption  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  in  which  Baal 
was  put  in  the  place  of  Jehovah  and  worshipped  in  a  similar  way, 

1  Rendered  groves  in  the  English  version.— Tr. 
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as  we  may  clearly  see  from  chap.  ix.  27.  The  worship  of  Jehovah 
could  even  be  outwardly  continued  in  connection  with  this  idola- 
trous worship.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  these  nations  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Israelites  lived,  the  mutual  recognition  of  their  different 
deities  and  religions  was  manifested  in  the  fact  that  they  all  called 
their  supreme  deity  by  the  same  name,  Baal,  and  simply  adopted 
some  other  epithet  by  which  to  define  the  distinctive  peculiarities 
of  each ;  so  the  Israelites  also  imagined  that  they  could  worship 
the  Baals  of  the  powerful  nations  round  about  them  along  with 
Jehovah  their  covenant  God,  especially  if  they  worshipped  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  covenant  God.  This  will  serve  to 
explain  the  rapid  and  constantly  repeated  falling  away  of  the 
Israelites  from  Jehovah  into  Baal-worship,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  stedfastly  continued  at  the  tabernacle 
in  accordance  with  the  commands  of  the  law.  The  Israelites 
simply  followed  the  lead  and  example  of  their  heathen  neighbours. 
Just  as  the  heathen  were  tolerant  with  regard  to  the  recognition  of 
the  deities  of  other  nations,  and  did  not  refuse  to  extend  this  recog- 
nition even  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  so  the  Israelites  were 
also  tolerant  towards  the  Baals  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  whose 
sensuous  nature-worship  was  more  grateful  to  the  corrupt  heart  of 
man  than  the  spiritual  Jehovah-religion,  with  its  solemn  demands 
for  sanctification  of  life.  But  this  syncretism,  which  was  not  only 
reconcilable  with  polytheism,  but  actually  rooted  in  its  very  nature, 
was  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  nature  of  true  religion.  For 
if  Jehovah  is  the  only  true  God,  and  there  are  no  other  gods 
besides  or  beside  Him,  then  the  purity  and  holiness  of  His  nature 
is  not  only  disturbed,  but  altogether  distorted,  by  any  admixture  of 
His  worship  with  the  worship  of  idols  or  of  the  objects  of  nature, 
the  true  God  being  turned  into  an  idol,  and  Jehovah  degraded 
into  Baal.  Looking  closely  into  the  matter,  therefore,  the  mixture 
of  the  Canaanitish  worship  of  Baal  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
was  actually  forsaking  Jehovah  and  serving  other  gods,  as  the 
prophetic  author  of  this  book  pronounces  it.  It  was  just  the  same 
with  the  worship  of  Baal  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  which 
was  condemned  by  the  prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  (see  Hengsten- 
berg,  Christology,  i.  pp.  168  sqq.,  Eng.  trans.). — Vers.  14,  15.  On 
account  of  this  idolatrous  worship,  the  anger  of  the  Lord  burned 
against  Israel,  so  that  He  gave  them  up  into  the  hands  of  spoilers 
that  spoiled  them,  and  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
D^pfe*  from  not?,  alternated  with  DDC?  in  *D#),  to  plunder.    This  word 
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is  not  met  with  in  the  Pentateuch,  whereas  "i?B,  to  sell,  occurs  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  30,  in  the  sense  of  giving  helplessly  up  to  the  foe. 
" They  could  no  longer  stand  before  their  enemies"  as  they  had  done 
under  Joshua,  and  in  fact  as  long  as  Israel  continued  faithful  to 
the  Lord ;  so  that  now,  instead  of  the  promise  contained  in  Lev. 
xx vi.  7, 8,  being  fulfilled,  the  threat  contained  in  Lev.  xxvi.  17  was 
carried  into  execution.  "  Whithersoever  they  went  out"  i.e.  in  every 
expedition,  every  attack  that  they  made  upon  their  enemies,  "  tlie 
lumd  of  Jehovah  was  against  them  for  evil,  as  He  had  said"  (Lev. 
xxvi.  17,  36  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  25),  and  "  had  sworn  unto  them."  There 
is  no  express  oath  mentioned  either  in  Lev.  xxvi.  or  Deut.  xxviii. ; 
it  is  implied  therefore  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  in  virtute  ver- 
borum,  as  Seb.  Schmidt  affirms,  inasmuch  as  the  threats  themselves 
were  words  of  the  true  and  holy .  God.  Ito  Dr6  1*5,  "  and  it 
became  to  them  very  narrow"  ue.  they  came  into  great  straits. — 
Vers.  16,  17.  But  the  Lord  did  not  rest  content  with  this.  He  did 
still  more.  u  He  raised  up  judges  who  delivered  them  out  of  the 
hand  of  their  plunderers"  to  excite  them  to  love  in  return  by  this 
manifestation  of  His  love  and  mercy,  and  to  induce  them  to  repent. 
But  uthey  did  not  hearken  even  to  their  judges"  namely,  so  as  not 
to  fall  back  again  into  idolatry,  which  the  judge  had  endeavoured 
to  suppress.  This  limitation  of  the  words  is  supported  by  the 
context,  viz.  by  a  comparison  of  vers.  18,  19. — "But  (*3  after  a 
negative  clause)  they  went  a  whoring  after  other  gods  (for  the 
application  of  this  expression  to  the  spiritual  adultery  of  idolatrous 
worship,  see  Ex.  xxxiv.  15),  and  turned  quickly  away  (vid.  Ex. 
xxxii,  8)  from  the  way  which  their  fathers  walked  in,  to  hearken  to 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord"  ue.  from  the  way  of  obedience  to 
the  divine  commands.  u  They  did  not  so"  (or  what  was  right)  *c. 
as  their  fathers  under  Joshua  had  done  (cf.  ver.  7). — Vers.  18,  19. 
"  And  when  the  Lord  raised  them  up  judges,  and  was  with  the  judge, 
and  delivered  tliem  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies  all  Hie  days  of 
Hie  judge  (ue.  as  long  as  the  judge  was  living),  because  the  Lord 
had  compassion  upon  their  sighing,  by  reason  of  tliem  that  oppressed 
them,  and  vexed  them  (prfa  only  occurs  again  as  a  verb  in  Joel  ii. 
8) :  it  came  to  pass  when  the  judge  was  dead,  that  they  returned  and 
acted  more  corruptly  than  their  fathers,"  ue.  they  turned  again  to 
idolatry  even  more  grievously  than  their  fathers  had  done  under 
the  previous  judges.  "  They  did  not  let  fall  from  their  deeds"  i.e. 
they  did  not  cease  from  their  evil  deeds,  and  "from  their  stiff- 
necked  way"    nefy  hard,  is  to  be  understood  as  in  Ex.  xxxii.  9  and 
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xxxiii.  3,  where  Israel  is  called  a  hard-necked  people  which  did  not 
bend  under  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God. 

Vers.  20—23.  Chastisement  of  the  rebellious  Nation. — Vers.  20, 
21.  On  account  of  this  idolatry,  which  was  not  only  constantly 
repeated,  but  continued  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  burned  so  fiercely  against  Israel,  that  He  determined  to 
destroy  no  more  of  the  nations  which  Joshua  had  left  when  he  died, 
before  the  people  that  had  broken  His  covenant.  In  order  to  set 
forth  this  divine  purpose  most  distinctly,  it  is  thrown  into  the  form 
of  a  sentence  uttered  by  Qod  through  the  expression  'U1  i&tft.  The 
Lord  said,  "  Because  this  people  has  transgressed  my  covenant, . . . 
I  also  will  no  longer  keep  my  covenant  promise  (Ex.  xxiii.  23,  27 
sqq.,  xxxiv.  10  sqq.),  and  will  no  more  drive  out  any  of  the  remain- 
ing Canaanites  before  them"  (see  Josh,  xxiii.  13). — Ver.  22.  The 
purpose  of  God  in  this  resolution  was  "  to  prove  Israel  through 
them  (the  tribes  that  were  not  exterminated),  whether  they  (the 
Israelites)  would  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  walk  Hierein  (cf .  Dent 
viii.  2),  as  their  fathers  did  keep  it,  or  not"  rtD3  JJflD?  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  verb  3W,  as  Studer  supposes,  which  yields  no 
fitting  sense ;  nor  can  the  clause  be  separated  from  the  preceding 
one,  as  Bertheau  suggests,  and  connected  as  a  protasis  with  ver.  23 
(this  would  be  a  thoroughly  unnatural  construction,  for  which  Isa. 
xlv.  4  does  not  furnish  any  true  parallel)  ;  but  the  clause  is  attached 
in  the  simplest  possible  manner  to  the  main  thought  in  vers.  20,  21, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  words  "  and  He  said"  in  ver.  20 :  Jehovah 
said,  i.e.  resolved,  that  He  would  not  exterminate  the  remaining 
nations  any  further,  to  tempt  Israel  through  them.  The  plural  02, 
in  the  place  of  the  singular  PKft ,  which  the  foregoing  T£J  requires,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  constructio  ad  sensum,  i.e.  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fact,  that  keeping  the  way  of  God  really  consists  in  observing 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  that  this,  was  the  thought  which 
floated  before  the  writer's  mind.  The  thought  expressed  in  this 
verse,  that  Jehovah  would  not  exterminate  the  Canaanites  before 
Israel  any  more,  to  try  them  whether  they  would  keep  His  com- 
mandments, just  as  He  had  previously  caused  the  people  whom  He 
brought  out  of  Egypt  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years 
with  the  very  same  intention  (Deut.  viii.  2),  is  not  at  variance  with 
the  design  of  God,  expressed  in  Ex.  xxiii.  29,  30,  and  Deut.  vii.  22, 
not  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites  all  at  once,  lest  the  land  should 
become  waste,  and  the  wild  beasts  multiply  therein,  nor  yet  with 
the  motive  assigned  in  chap.  iii.  1,  2.     For  the  determination  not 
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to  exterminate  the  Canaanites  in  one  single  year,  was  a  different 
thing  from  the  purpose  of  God  to  suspend  their  gradual  extermina- 
tion altogether.  The  former  purpose  had  immediate  regard  to  the 
well-being  of  Israel;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  was  primarily 
intended  as  a  chastisement  for  its  transgression  of  the  covenant, 
although  even  this  chastisement  was  intended  to  lead  the  rebellious 
nation  to  repentance,  and  promote  its  prosperity  by  a  true  conver- 
sion to  the  Lord.  And  the  motive  assigned  in  chap.  ii.  2  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  this  intention,  as  our  explanation  of  this 
passage  will  clearly  show. — Ver.  23.  In  consequence  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  Lord  let  these  tribes  (those  mentioned  in  chap.  iii.  3) 
remain  at  rest,  i.e.  quietly,  in  the  land,  without  exterminating  them 
rapidly.  The  expression  "intp,  hastily,  quickly,  i.e.  according  to  the 
distinct  words  of  the  following  clause,  through  and  under  Joshua, 
appears  strange  after  what  has  gone  before.  For  what  is  threatened 
in  ver.  21  is  not  the  suspension  of  rapid  extermination,  but  of  any 
further  extermination.  This  threat,  therefore,  is  so  far  limited  by 
the  word  "  hastily,"  as  to  signify  that  the  Lord  would  not  extermi- 
nate any  more  of  these  nations  so  long  as  Israel  persisted  in  its 
idolatry.  But  as  soon  as  and  whenever  Israel  returned  to  the  Lord 
its  God  in  true  repentance,  to  keep  His  covenant,  the  Lord  would 
recall  His  threat,  and  let  the  promised  extermination  of  the  Canaan- 
ites go  forward  again.  Had  Israel  not  forsaken  the  Lord  its  God 
so  soon  after  Joshua's  death,  the  Lord  would  have  exterminated 
the  Canaanites  who  were  left  in  the  land  much  sooner  than  He  did, 
or  have  carried  out  their  gradual  extermination  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  was  actually  the  case,  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
idolatry  of  the  people. 

Chap.  iii.  1-6.  Nations  which  the  Lord  left  in  Canaan :  with  a 
repetition  of  the  reason  why  this  was  done. — Yer.  1.  The  reason, 
which  has  already  been  stated  in  chap.  ii.  22,  viz.  "  to  prove  Israel 
by  them,"  is  still  further  elucidated  here.  In  the  first  place  (ver.  1), 
/tnb^TiK  is  more  precisely  defined  as  signifying  "  all  those  who  had 
not  known  all  the  wars  of  Canaan,"  sc.  from  their  own  observation 
and  experience,  that  is  to  say,  the  generation  of  the  Israelites  which 
rose  up  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  For  "  the  wars  of  Canaan"  were 
the  wars  which  were  carried  on  by  Joshua  with  the  almighty  help 
of  the  Lord  for  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  The  whole  thought  is 
then  still  further  expanded  in  vej\  2  as  follows :  "  only  (for  no  other 
purpose  than)  that  the  succeeding  generations  (the  generations  which 
followed  Joshua  and  his  contemporaries)  of  the  children  of  Israel, 

8 
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Hiat  He  (Jehovah)  might  teach  tJiem  war,  only  those  who  had  net 
known  them  (the  wars  of  Canaan)."  The  suffix  attached  to  W£ 
refers  to  "  the  wars  of  Canaan/'  although  this  is  a  feminine  noon, 
the  suffix  in  the  masculine  plural  being  frequently  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  feminine  noun.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  as  though 
the  reason  given  here  for  the  non-extermination  of  the  Canaanites 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  reason  assigned  in  chap.  ii.  22,  which 
is  repeated  in  ver.  4  of  the  present  chapter.  But  the  differences 
are  perfectly  reconcilable,  if  we  only  give  a  correct  explanation  of 
the  two  expressions,  "  learning  war,"  and  the  "  wars  of  Canaan." 
Learning  war  in  the  context  before  us  is  equivalent  to  learning  to 
make  war  upon  the  nations  of  Canaan.  Joshua  and  the  Israelites 
of  his  time  had  not  overcome  these  nations  by  their  own  human 
power  or  by  earthly  weapons,  but  by  the  miraculous  help  of  their 
God,  who  had  smitten  and  destroyed  the  Canaanites  before  the 
Israelites.  The  omnipotent  help  of  the  Lord,  however,  was  only 
granted  to  Joshua  and  the  whole  nation,  on  condition  that  they 
adhered  firmly  to  the  law  of  God  (Josh.  i.  7),  and  faithfully 
observed  the  covenant  of  the  Lord ;  whilst  the  transgression  of  that 
covenant,  even  by  Achan,  caused  the  defeat  of  Israel  before  the 
Canaanites  (Josh.  vii.).  In  the  wars  of  Canaan  under  Joshua, 
therefore,  Israel  had  experienced  and  learned,  that  the  power  to 
conquer  its  foes  did  not  consist  in  the  multitude  and  bravery  of  its 
own  fighting  men,  but  solely  in  the  might  of  its  God,  which  it  could 
only  possess  so  long  as  it  continued  faithful  to  the  Lord.  This 
lesson  the  generations  that  followed  Joshua  had  forgotten,  and  con- 
sequently they  did  not  understand  how  to  make  war.  To  impress 
this  truth  upon  them, — the  great  truth,  upon  which  the  very  exist- 
ence as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  Israel,  and  its  attainment  of  the 
object  of  its  divine  calling,  depended ;  in  other  words,  to  teach  it  by 
experience,  that  the  people  of  Jehovah  could  only  fight  and  conquer 
in  the  power  of  its  God, — the  Lord  had  left  the  Canaanites  in  the 
land.  Necessity  teaches  a  man  to  pray.  The  distress  into  which 
the  Israelites  were  brought  by  the  remaining  Canaanites  was  a 
chastisement  from  God,  through  which  the  Lord  desired  to  lead 
back  the  rebellious  to  himself,  to  keep  them  obedient  to  His  com- 
mandments, and  to  train  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  covenant 
duties.  In  this  respect,  learning  war,  i.e.  learning  how  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Lord  was  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of  God  and  of 
His  kingdom,  was  one  of  the  means  appointed  by  God  to  tempt 
Israel,  or  prove  whether  it  would  listen  to  the  commandments  of 
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God  (ver.  4),  or  would  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  If  Israel 
should  so  learn  to  war,  it  would  learn  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  God.  But  both  of  these  were  necessary  for  the 
people  of  God.  For  just  as  the  realization  of  the  blessings  promised 
to  the  nation  in  the  covenant  depended  upon  its  hearkening  to  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  so  the  conflicts  appointed  for  it  were  also  neces- 
sary, just  as  much  for  the  purification  of  the  sinful  nation,  as  for 
the  perpetuation  and  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  the 
earth. — Yer.  3.  The  enumeration  of  the  different  nations  rests  upon 
Josh.  xiii.  2-6,  and,  with  its  conciseness  and  brevity,  is  only  fully 
intelligible  through  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  that  passage.  The 
five  princes  of  the  Philistines  are  mentioned  singly  there.  Accord- 
ing to  Josh.  xiii.  4  sqq.,  "  all  the  Canaanites  and  tlie  Sidonians 
and  the  Hivites"  are  the  Canaanitish  tribes  dwelling  in  northern 
Canaan,  by  the  Phoenician  coast  and  upon  Mount  Lebanon. 
".The  Canaanites ;"  viz.  those  who  dwelt  along  the  sea-coast  to  the 
south  of  Sidon.  Tlie  Hivites :  those  who  were  settled  more  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  "  from  the  mountains  of  Baal-hermon  up  to 
the  territory  of  Hamath."  Baal-hermon  is  only  another  name  for 
Baal-gad,  the  present  Banjas9  under  the  Hermon  (cf.  Josh.  xiii.  5). 
When  it  is  stated  still  further  in  ver.  4,  that  "  they  were  left  in 
existence  (i.e.  were  not  exterminated  by  Joshua)  to  prove  Israel  by 
them,"  we  are  struck  with  the  fact,  that  besides  the  Philistines, 
only  these  northern  Canaanites  are  mentioned ;  whereas,  according 
to  chap,  i.,  many  towns  in  the  centre  of  the  land  were  also  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Canaanites,  and  therefore  here  also  the  Canaanites 
were  not  yet  exterminated,  and  became  likewise  a  snare  to  the 
Israelites,  not  only  according  to  the  word  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
(chap.  ii.  3),  but  also  because  the  Israelites  who  dwelt  among  these 
Canaanitish  tribes  contracted  marriages  with  them,  and  served  their 
gods.  This  striking  circumstance  cannot  be  set  aside,  as  Bertheau 
supposes,  by  the  simple  remark,  that  "  the  two  lists  (that  of  the 
countries  which  the  tribes  of  Israel  did  not  conquer  after  Joshua's 
death  in  chap,  i.,  and  the  one  given  here  of  the  nations  which 
Joshua  had  not  subjugated)  must  correspond  on  the  whole,"  since 
the  correspondence  referred  to  really  does  not  exist.  It  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  Canaanites  who  were  left  in 
the  different  towns  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  acquired  all  their  power 
to  maintain  their  stand  against  Israel  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Philistines  on  the  south-west,  and  several  whole  tribes  of  Canaanites 
in  the  north,  had  been  left  by  Joshua  neither  exterminated  nor 
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even  conquered,  inasmuch  as  they  so  crippled  the  power  of  the 
Israelites  by  wars  and  invasions  of  the  Israelitish  territory,  that 
they  were  unable  to  exterminate  those  who  remained  in  the  different 
fortresses  of  their  own  possessions.  Because,  therefore,  the  power  to 
resist  the  Israelites  and  oppress  them  for  a  time  resided  not  so  much 
in  the  Canaanites  who  were  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  as  in 
the  Philistines  and  the  Canaanites  upon  the  mountains  of  Lebanon 
who  had  been  left  unconquered  by  Joshua,  these  are  the  only  tribes 
mentioned  in  this  brief  survey  as  the  nations  through  which  the 
Lord  would  prove  His  people. — Vers.  5,  6.  But  the  Israelites  did 
not  stand  the  test.  Dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  Canaanites,  of 
whom  six  tribes  are  enumerated,  as  in  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  etc.  (see  at 
Deut.  vii.  1),  they  contracted  marriages  with  them,  and  served  their 
gods,  contrary  to  the  express  prohibition  of  the  Lord  in  Ex.  xxxir. 
16,  xxiii.  24,  and  Deut.  vii.  3,  4. 


II.— HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ISRAEL  UNDER  THE  JUDGES. 

Chap.  iii.  7-xvi.  si. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  take  a  distinct  survey  of  the 
development  of  the  Israelites  in  the  three  different  stages  of  their 
history  during  the  times  of  the  judges,  the  first  thing  of  import- 
ance to  be  done  is  to  determine  the  chronology  of  the  period  of 
the  judges,  inasmuch  as  not  only  have  greatly  divergent  opinions 
prevailed  upon  this  point,  but  hypotheses  have  been  set  up,  which 
endanger  and  to  some  extent  directly  overthrow  the  historical 
character  of  the  accounts  which  the  book  of  Judges  contains.1  If 
we  take  a  superficial  glance  at  the  chronological  data  contained  in 

1  Rud.  Chr.  v.  Bennigsen,  for  example,  reckons  up  fifty  different  calculations, 
and  the  list  might  be  still  further  increased  by  the  addition  of  both  older  and 
more  recent  attempts  (see  Winer,  Bibl.  Real-Worterb.  ii.  pp.  327-8).  Lepsius 
(Chronol.  der  uEg.  i.  315-6,  365  sqq.  and  377-8)  and  Bunsen  (JSgypten,  L  pp. 
209  sqq.  iv.  318  sqq.,  and  Bibelwerk,  i.  pp.  ccxxxvii  sqq.),  starting  from  the 
position  maintained  by  Ewald  and  Bertheau,  that  the  chronological  data  of  the 
book  of  Judges  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  regarded  as  round  numbers,  hare 
sought  for  light  to  explain  the  chronology  of  the  Bible  in  the  darkness  of  the 
history  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  with  their  usual  confidence  pronounce  it  an  indis- 
putable truth  that  the  whole  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  did  not  last  longer  than 
from  169  to  187  years. 
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the  book,  it  appears  a  very  simple  matter  to  make  the  calculation 
required,  inasmuch  as  the  duration  of  the  different  hostile  oppres- 
sions, and  also  the  length  of  time  that  most  of  the  judges  held  their 
office,  or  at  all  events  the  duration  of  the  peace  which  they  secured 
for  the  nation,  are  distinctly  given.  The  following  are  the  numbers 
that  we  find : — 

1.  Oppression  by  Chushan-rishathaiai  (chap.  iii.  8),    .      8  years. 

Deliverance  by  Othniel,  and  rest         .        .     (chap.  iii.  11),  .    40 

2.  Oppression  by  the  Moabites    ....     (chap.  iii.  14),  .     18 

Deliverance  by  Ehud,  and  rest    .        .        .    (chap.  iii.  30),  .    80 

3.  Oppression  by  the  Canaanitiah  king  Jabin       .     (chap.  iv.  3),     .     20 

Deliverance  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  and  rest  (chap.  v.  81),    .    40 

4.  Oppression  by  the  Midianites  .        .        .     (chap.  vi.  1),     .      7 


Deliverance  by  Gideon,  and  rest 
Abimelech's  reign 
Tola,  judge        . 
Jair,  judge 


(chap,  viii.28), .  40 

(chap.  ix.  22),  .  3 

(chap.  x.  2),      .  23 

(chap.  x.  8),      .  22 


Total,    .  301  years. 

5.  Oppression  by  the  Ammonites        .        .        .     (chap.  x.  8),  18     „ 

Deliverance  by  Jephthah,  who  judged  Israel    (chap.  xii.  7),    .  6 

Ibzan,  judge (chap.  xii.  9),   .  '7 

Elon,  judge (chap.  xii.  1.1),  .  10 

Abdon,  judge (chap.  xii.  14),  .  8 

€.  Oppression  by  the  Philistines          .        .             (chap.  xiii.  1),   .  40 
At  this  time  Samson  judged  Israel  for  20  years  (chap.  xv.  20 ; 

xvi.  31). 


»i 


Total,     .  390  years. 
For  if  to  this  we  add  (a)  the  time  of  Joshua,  which  is  not  distinctly 

mentioned,  and  20     „ 

(6.)  The  time  during  which  Eli  was  judge  (1  Sam.  iv.  18),  .    40     „ 


We  obtain    .  450  years.1 
And  if  we  add  still  further — 
(c.)  The  times  of  Samuel  and  Saul  combined,  .        .        .        .    40     „ 

(//.)  The  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  4 ;  1  Kings  ii.  11),    .        .        .40     „ 
(e.)  The  reign  of  Solomon  to  the  building  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  vi.  1),   3     „ 


The  whole  time  from  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  to  the 

building  of  the  temple  amounted  to 533  years. 


1  The  earlier  chronologistB  discovered  a  confirmation  of  this  as  the  length  of 
time  that  the  period  of  the  judges  actually  lasted  in  Acts  xiii.  20,  where  Paul  in 
his  speech  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  says,  according  to  the  textus  rtceptus,  "  After 
that  He  gave  unto  them  judges  about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
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Or  if  we  add  the  forty  years  spent  in  the  wilderness,  the  time 
that  elapsed  between  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  building  of 
the  temple  was  573  years.  But  the  interval  was  not  so  long  as 
this ;  for,  according  to  1  Kings  vi.  1,  Solomon  built  the  house  of 
the  Lord  in  the  480th  year  after  the  children  of  Israel  came  out  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  And  no  well-founded 
objections  can  be  raised  as  to  the  correctness  and  historical  credi- 
bility of  this  statement.  It  is  true  that  the  LXX.  have  "  the  440th 
year"  instead  of  the  480th ;  but  this  reading  is  proved  to  be  erroneous 
by  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  who  adopt  the  number  480  in  common 
with  ail  the  rest  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  it  is  now  almost  unani 
mously  rejected  (see  Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  p.  479).  In  all  probability 
it  owed  its  origin  to  an  arbitrary  mode  of  computing  the  period 
referred  to  by  reckoning  eleven  generations  of  forty  years  each 
(see  Ed.  Preuss;  die  Zeitrechnung  der  LXX.  pp.  78  sqq.).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  480  of  the  Hebrew  text  cannot  rest 
upon  a  mere  reckoning  of  generations,  since  the  year  and  month  of 
Solomon's  reign  are  given  in  1  Kings  vi.  1 ;  and  if  we  deduct  this 
date  from  the  480,  there  remain  477  or  476  years,  which  do  not  form 
a  cyclical  number  at  all.1    Again,  the  exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt 

until  Samuel  the  prophet."  The  discrepancy  between  this  verse  and  the  state- 
ment in  1  Kings  vi.  1,  that  Solomon  built  the  temple  in  the  four  hundred  and 
eightieth  year  after  the  children  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Egypt,  many  hare 
endeavoured  to  remove  by  a  remark,  which  is  correct  in  itself,  viz.  that  the 
apostle  merely  adopted  the  traditional  opinion  of  the  Jewish  schools,  which  had 
been  arrived  at  by  adding  together  the  chronological  data  of  the  book  of  Judges, 
without  entering  into  the  question  of  its  correctness,  as  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  instruct  his  hearers  in  chronology.  But  this  passage  cannot  prove  anything 
at  all ;  for  the  reading  given  in  the  led.  rec.  is  merely  founded  upon  Cod.  Cant. 
and  Laud.,  and  the  text  of  Matthsd;  whilst  the  oldest  reading  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  Codd.  AL,  Vat.,  Ephr.  S.  rescr.,  but  according  to  the  Cod.  Sinait.  ed. 
Teschendorf  and  several  minuscula,  as  well  as  the  Copt.  Sahid.  Arm.  Vert,  and 
Vtdg.,  is,  kol\  k*6*\&9  thy  1st*  iv  yij  Xet»ttai>  HctTtx'KnpopofArm*  a&rofc  rqt  y*» 
eturav  u{  htatv  rrrpeixooiQig  k»1  Trtrryxorr*,  xetl  fitrd  ravra  Ibaxtt  xprrdf  &»» 
Stfpovtix  r.  Tp.  This  text  is  rendered  thus  in  the  Vulgate :  et  destruens  genkt 
septem  in  terra  CTianaan  sorte  distribuit  eis  terram  eorum  quasi  post  quadri*- 
gentos  et  quinquaginta  annos :  et  post  hoc  dedit  judices  usque  ad  Samuel  pro* 
phetam,  and  can  hardly  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  this,  that  Paul 
reckoned  450  as  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  call  of  Abraham  (or  the 
birth  of  Isaac)  and  the  division  of  the  land,  namely  215  +  215  (according  to 
the  Alex,  reading  of  Ex.  xii.  40  :  see  the  comm.  on  this  passage)  +  40  =•  470, 
or  about  450. 

1  Beriheau  has  quite  overlooked  this  when  he  endeavours  to  make  the  480 
years  from  the  exodus  to  the  building  of  the  temple  into  a  cyclical  number,  and 
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was  an  "  epoch-making"  event,  which  was  fixed  in  the  recollection 
of  the  people  as  no  other  ever  was,  so  that  allusions  to  it  run  through 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  Moreover,  the  very  fact  that  it 
does  not  tally  with  the  sum  total  of  the  numbers  in  the  book  of 
Judges  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  correctness ;  whereas  all  the 
chronological  calculations  that  differ  from  this  bring  us  back  to 
these  numbers,  such,  for  example,  as  the  different  statements  of 
Josephus,  who  reckons  the  period  in  question  at  592  years  in  Ant. 
viii.  3,  1,  and  on  the  other  hand,  at  612  years  in  Ant.  xx.  10  and 
c  Ap.  ii.  2.1  Lastly,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  there  are  several 
things  assumed  in  this  chronological  survey  which  have  no  founda- 
tion in  the  text  This  applies  both  to  the  assumed  succession  of 
the  Ammonitish  and  Philistine  oppressions,  and  also  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  forty  years  of  Eli's  life  as  judge  after  or  in  addition 
to  the  forty  years  that  the  Philistines  ruled  over  Israel. 

The  current  view,  that  the  forty  years  of  oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  Philistines  did  not  commence  till  after  the  death  of  Jephthah 
or  Abdon,  is  apparently  favoured,  no  doubt,  by  the  circumstance, 
that  this  oppression  is  not  described  till  after  the  death  of  Abdon 
(chap.  xii.  15),  and  is  introduced  with  the  usual  formula,  "  And  the 

appeals  in  support  of  this  to  1  Chron.  vi.  35  aqq.  (cf.  v.  29  sqq.),  where  twelve 
generations  are  reckoned  from  Aaron  to  Ahimaaz,  the  contemporary  of  David. 
Bat  it  is  perfectly  arbitrary  on  his  part  to  include  Ahimaaz,  who  was  a  boy  in 
the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  zv.  27,  86,  xviii.  19,  22,  27  sqq.),  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  generation  that  was  contemporaneous  with  David ;  whereas  it  was  not 
Ahimaaz,  but  his  father  Zadok,  i.e.  the  eleventh  high  priest  from  Aaron,  who 
anointed  Solomon  as  king  (1  Kings  i.  89,  ii.  85),  and  therefore  there  had  been 
only  eleven  high  priests  from  the  exodus  to  the  building  of  the  temple.  If 
therefore  this  period  was  to  be  divided  into  generations  of  forty  years  each  on 
the  ground  of  the  genealogies  in  the  Chronicles,  there  could  only  be  eleven  gene- 
rations counted,  and  this  is  just  what  the  LXX.  have  done. 

1  Jotephus  adds  together  the  numbers  which  occur  in  the  book  of  Judges. 
Reckoning  from  the  invasion  of  Chushan-rishathaim  to  the  forty  years*  oppres- 
sion of  the  Philistines  (inclusive),  these  amount  to  S90  years,  if  we  regard  Sam- 
son's twenty  years  as  forming  part  of  the  Philistine  oppression,  or  to  410  yean 
if  they  are  reckoned  separately.  Let  us  add  to  this  the  forty  years  of  the  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  the  twenty-five  years  which  Josephus  assigns  to  Joshua 
(Ant.  v.  1,  29),  the  forty  years  of  Eli,  the  twelve  years  which  he  allots  to 
Samuel  before  the  election  of  Saul  as  king  (vi.  13,  5),  and  the  forty  years 
which  he  reckons  to  Samuel  and  Saul  together,  and  lastly,  the  forty  and  a  half 
years  of  David's  reign  and  the  four  years  of  Solomon's  up  to  the  time  when 
the  temple  was  built,  and  we  obtain  40  +  25  +  40  +  12  +  40  -f  40$  +  4  = 
201}  years ;  and  these  added  to  390  make  691  J,  or  added  to  410  they  amount 
to  611  years. 
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children  of  Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  etc. 
(chap.  xiii.  1).  But  this  formula,  taken  by  itself,  does  not  furnish 
any  certain  proof  that  the  oppression  which  it  introduces  did  not 
take  place  till  after  what  has  been  already  described,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  any  more  definite  statement,  such  as  the  clause  intro- 
duced into  chap.  iv.  1,  "  when  Ehud  was  dead/'  or  the  still  more 
definite  remark,  that  the  land  had  rest  so  many  years  (chap.  iti. 
11,  30,  y.  31;  cf.  chap.  viii.  32).  Now  in  the  case  before  us, 
instead  of  any  such  statement  as  to  time,  we  find  the  general  remark 
in  chap.  x.  6  sqq.,  that  when  the  Israelites  sank  into  idolatry  again, 
Jehovah  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  into  the 
hands  of  the  children  of  Ammon;  and  after  this  there  simply 
follows  an  account  of  the  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  the  eventual  deliverance  effected  by  Jephthah  (chap.  x.  8- 
xii.  7),  together  with  an  enumeration  of  three  judges  who  succeeded 
Jephthah  (chap.  xii.  8-15)  ;  but  we  learn  nothing  further  about  the 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines  which  is  mentioned  in  chap. 
x.  7.  When,  therefore,  it  is  still  further  related,  in  chap.  xiii.  1, 
that  the  Lord  delivered  the  Israelites  into  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines forty  years,  this  cannot  possibly  refer  to  another  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  Philistines  subsequent  to  the  one  noticed  in  chap. 
x.  7  ;  but  the  true  explanation  must  be,  that  the  historian  proceeds 
here  for  the  first  time  to  describe  the  oppression  noticed  in  chap. 
x.  7,  and  introduces  his  description  with  the  formula  he  generally 
adopted :  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,"  etc.  The  oppression  itself,  therefore,  commenced  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  Ammonites,  and  continued  side  by  side 
with  it ;  but  it  lasted  much  longer,  and  did  not  come  to  an  end  till 
a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Elon  the  judge.  This  is  confirmed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact,  that  although  the  Ammonites  crossed 
the  Jordan  to  fight  against  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  it  was 
chiefly  the  tribes  of  Israel  who  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan 
that  were  oppressed  by  them  (chap.  x.  8,  9),  and  that  it  was  only 
by  these  tribes  that  Jephthah  was  summoned  to  make  war  upon 
them,  and  was  elected  as  their  head  and  prince  (chap.  xi.  5-11), 
and  also  that  it  was  only  the  Ammonites  in  the  country  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  whom  he  subdued  then  before  the  Israelites  (chap.  xi. 
32,  33).  From  this  it  is  very  evident  that  Jephthah,  and  his  suc- 
cessors Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  were  not  judges  over  all  Israel, 
and  neither  fought  against  the  Philistines  nor  delivered  Israel  from 
the  oppression  of  those  enemies  who  invaded  the  land  from  the 
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south-west ;  so  that  the  omission  of  the  expression,  "  the  land  had 
rest,"  etc.,  from  chap.  xi.  and  xii.,  is  very  significant.1 

But  if  the  Ammonitish  and  Philistine  oppressions  occurred  at 
the  same  time,  of  coarse  only  one  of  them  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  our  chronological  calculations  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
period  of  the  judges ;  and  the  one  selected  must  be  the  one  to  the 
close  of  which  the  chronological  data  of  the  next  period  are  imme- 
diately appended.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  account  of  the 
Ammonitish  oppression,  of  the  deliverance  effected  by  Jephthah, 
and  of  the  judges  who  succeeded  him  (Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon), 
because  the  chronological  thread  of  this  series  of  events  is  broken 
off  with  the  death  of  Abdon,  and  is  never  resumed  again.  It  is  so, 
however,  with  the  Philistine  oppression,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted 
forty  years,  though  the  termination  of  it  is  not  given  in  the  book  of 
Judges.  Samson  merely  began  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Philistines  (chap.  xiii.  5),  but  did  not  accomplish  their  com- 
plete deliverance.     He  judged  Israel  for  twenty  years  in  the  days 

1  Even  Hitzig,  who  denies  that  the  oppression  of  the  Philistines  was  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of  the  Ammonites,  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  "  it  is 
true,  the  author  first  of  all  disposed  very  properly  of  the  Ammonitish  war  before 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  war  with  the  Philistines,  with  which  it  had  no 
connection,  and  which  was  not  brought  to  a  close  so  soon."  When  therefore, 
notwithstanding  this,  he  adduces  as  evidence  that  they  were  not  contem- 
poraneous, the  fact  that  "  according  to  the  context,  and  to  all  analogy  (cf.  chap, 
iv.  1,  Hi.  11,  12),  the  author  intends  to  write,  in  chap.  xiii.  1,  that  after  the 
death  of  Abdon,  when  there  was  no  judge  in  Israel,  the  nation  fell  back  into  its 
former  lawlessness,  and  as  a  punishment  was  given  up  to  the  Philistines, "  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  passages  cited  (chap.  iv.  1,  iii.  11,  12)  will  soon  show  that 
the  supposed  analogy  does  not  exist  at  all,  since  the  expression,  "  the  land  had 
rest,"  etc.,  really  occurs  in  both  instances  (see  chap.  iii.  11  and  31),  whereas 
it  is  omitted  before  chap.  xiii.  1.  The  still  further  assertion,  however,  that  the 
account  of  the  Philistine  war  ought  to  have  followed  immediately  upon  that  of 
the  war  with  the  Ammonites,  if  the  intention  was  to  describe  this  with  equal 
fulness,  has  no  force  whatever.  If  neither  Jephthah  nor  the  three  judges  who 
followed  him  bad  anything  to  do  with  the  Philistines,  if  they  merely  judged  the 
tribes  that  were  oppressed  and  threatened  by  the  Ammonites,  it  was  natural 
that  everything  relating  to  them  should  be  attached  to  the  account  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Ammonites,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  unnecessary  separation  of 
what  was  so  intimately  connected  together.  And  whilst  these  objections  are  thus 
proved  to  have  no  force,  the  objection  raised  to  the  contemporaneous  occurrence 
of  the  two  oppressions  is  wrecked  completely  upon  the  distinct  statement  in 
chap.  x.  7,  that  Jehovah  sold  the  Israelites  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and 
Ammonites,  which  Hitzig  can  only  get  over  by  declaring,  without  the  slightest 
foundation,  that  the  words  "  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines"  are  spurious,, 
simply  because  they  stand  in  the  way  of  his  own  assumption. 
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of  the  Philistines,  i.e.  during  the  oppression  of  the  Philistines  (chap. 
xv.  20) ;  consequently  the  twenty  years  of  his  labours  must  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  chronology  of  the  period  of  the  judges, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  all  included  in  the  forty  years  of  the  Philis- 
tines' rule.  At  the  death  of  Samson,  with  which  the  book  of  Judges 
closes,  the  power  of  the  Philistines  was  not  yet  broken;  and  in 
chap.  iv.  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel  we  Qnd  the  Philistines  still 
fighting  against  the  Israelites,  and  that  with  such  success  that  the 
Israelites  were  defeated  by  them,  and  even  lost  the  ark  of  the 
covenant.  This  war  must  certainly  be  a  continuation  of  the  Philis- 
tine oppression,  to  which  the  acts  of  Samson  belonged,  since  the 
termination  of  that  oppression  is  not  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Judges ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  commencement  of  the  oppression 
referred  to  in  1  Sam.  iv.  9  sqq.  is  not  given  in  the  book  of  Samuel. 
Consequently  even  Hitzig  supports  the  view  which  I  have  expressed, 
that  the  forty  years'  supremacy  of  the  Philistines,  noticed  in  Judg. 
xiii.  1,  is  carried  on  into  the  book  of  Samuel,  and  extends  to  1  Sam. 
vii.  3, 7,  and  that  it  was  through  Samuel  that  it  was  eventually  brought 
to  a  termination  (1  Sam.  vii.  10  sqq.).  But  if  this  is  established, 
then  the  forty  years  during  which  Eli  was  judge  cannot  have 
followed  the  Philistine  oppression  and  the  deeds  performed  by 
Samson,  and  therefore  must  not  be  reckoned  separately.  For  since 
Eli  died  in  consequence  of  the  account  of  the  capture  of  the  ark  by 
the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  iv.  18),  and  seven  months  (1  Sam.  vi.  1) 
and  twenty  years  elapsed  after  this  catastrophe  before  the  Philis- 
tines were  defeated  and  humiliated  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  2),  only 
the  last  half  of  the  forty  years  of  Eli's  judicial  life  falls  within  the 
forty  years  of  the  Philistine  rule  over  Israel,  whilst  the  first  half 
coincides  with  the  time  of  the  judge  Jair.  Eli  himself  was  not  a 
judge  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  neither  commander 
of  the  army,  nor  secular  governor  of  the  nation,  but  simply  the 
high  priest ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  administered  the  civil  law  in  the 
supreme  court,  altogether  independently  of  the  question  whether 
there  was  a  secular  governor  at  the  time  or  not.  After  the  death 
of  Eli,  Israel  continued  for  more  than  twenty  years  utterly  prostrate 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Samson  made  the  Philistines  feel  the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
though  he  could  not  deliver  the  Israelites  entirely  from  their 
oppression.  Samuel  laboured  at  the  same  time,  as  the  prophet  of 
the  Lord,  to  promote  the  inward  and  spiritual  strength  of  Israel, 
and  that  with  such  success,  that  the  people  came  to  Mizpeh  at  his 
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summons,  and  there  put  away  the  strange  gods  that  they  had  hitherto 
worshipped,  and  worshipped  the  Lord  alone ;  after  which  the  Lord 
hearkened  to  Samuel's  prayer,  and  gave  them  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Philistines  (1  Sara.  vii.  2-11).     After  this  victory,  which 
was  gained  not  very  long  after  the  death  of  Samson,  Samuel  under- 
took the  supreme  government  of  Israel  as  judge,  and  eventually  at 
their  own  desire,  and  with  the  consent  of  God,  gave  them  a  king  in 
the  person  of  Saul  the  Ben  jaminite.   This  was  not  till  Samuel  himself 
was  old,  and  had  appointed  as  his  successors  in  the  office  of  judge 
his  own  sons,  who  did  not  walk  in  their  father's  ways  (1  Sam. 
viii.-x.).     Even  under  Saul,  however,  Samuel  continued  to  the  very 
end  of  his  life  to  labour  as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  for  the  well- 
being  of  Israel,  although  he  laid  down  his  office  of  judge  as  soon  as 
Saul  had  been  elected  king.     He  announced  to  Saul  how  he  had 
been  rejected  by  God  on  account  of  his  disobedience ;  he  anointed 
David  as  king;  and  his  death  did  not  occur  till  after  Saul  had 
begun  to  be  troubled  by  the  evil  spirit,  and  to  plot  for  David's  life 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  1),  as  we  may  learn  from  the  fact  that  David  fled  to 
Samuel  at  Bamah  when  Saul  resolved  to  slay  him  (1  Sam.  xix.  18). 
How  long  Samuel  judged  Israel  between  the  victory  gained  at 
Ebenezer  (1  Sam.  vii.)  and  the  election  of  Saul  as  king  of  Israel,  is 
not  stated  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  even  the  length  of  Saul's 
reign,  as  the  text  of  1  Sam.  xiii.  1  is  corrupt.    But  we  shall  not  be 
very  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  set  down  about  forty  years  as  the 
time  covered  by  the  official  life  of  Samuel  as  judge  after  that  event 
and  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  reckon  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  years 
as  the  duration  of  Samuel's  judgeship,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  as  the  length  of  Saul's  reign.    For  it  is  evident  from  the 
accounts  that  we  possess  of  the  lives  and  labours  of  Samuel  and 
Saul,  that  Saul  did  not  reign  forty  years  (the  time  given  by  Paul 
in  Acts  xiii.  21,  according  to  the  traditional  opinion  current  in  the 
Jewish  schools),  but  at  the  most  from  twenty  to  twenty-two ;  and 
this  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  (see  at  1  Sam.  xiii.  1).   When 
David  was  chosen  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron  after  the  death  of 
Saul,  he  was  thirty  years  old  (2  Sam.  v.  1—4),  and  can  hardly  have 
been  anointed  king  by  Samuel  at  Bethlehem  before  the  age  of 
twenty.    For  though  his  father  Jesse  was  still  living,  and  he  him- 
self  was  the  youngest  of  Jesse's  eight  sons,  and  was  feeding  the 
flock  (1  Sam.  xvi.  6-12),  and  even  after  this  is  still  described  as 
"^  (1  Sam.  xvii.  42,  55),  Jesse  was  tPJ  (an  old  man)  at  the  time 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  at  any  rate  sixty  years  old  or  more,  so  that  his 
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eldest  son  might  be  forty  years  old,  and  David,  the  youngest,  as 
much  as  twenty.  For  "W>  was  not  only  applied  to  a  mere  boy,  bat 
to  a  yonng  man  approaching  twenty ;  and  the  keeping  of  sheep  was 
not  merely  a  task  performed  by  shepherd  boys,  but  also  by  the 
grown-up  sons  of  a  family,  among  whom  we  must  certainly  reckon 
David,  since  he  had  already  contended  with  lions  and  bears  in  the 
steppe,  and  slain  these  beasts  of  prey  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34-36),  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  not  only  recommended  to  king  Saul  by  his 
courtiers,  as  "  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  wise  in 
speech,"  to  cheer  up  the  melancholy  king  by  his  playing  upon  the 
harp  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18),  but  also  undertook  to  fight  with  the  giant 
Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.),  and  was  placed  in  consequence  over  the 
men  of  war,  and  was  afterwards  made  captain  of  a  thousand,  and 
betrothed  to  his  daughter  Michal  (1  Sam.  xviii.  5,  13,  17  sqq.). 
But  if  David  was  anointed  by  Samuel  at  the  age  of  about  twenty 
years,  Saul  could  not  have  reigned  more  than  ten  years  after  that 
time,  as  David  was  made  king  at  the  age  of  thirty.  And  he  cannot 
have  reigned  much  longer  before  that  time.  For,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  everything  which  is  related  of  his  former  wars  and  deeds 
could  easily  have  occurred  within  the  space  of  ten  years,  the  circum- 
stance that  Samuel  lived  till  the  last  years  of  Saul's  reign,  and  died 
but  a  few  years  before  Saul's  death  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1),  precludes  the 
assumption  that  he  reigned  any  longer  than  that.  For  Samuel  was 
already  so  old  that  he  had  appointed  his  sons  as  judges,  whereupon 
the  people  desired  a  king,  and  assigned  as  the  reason,  that  Samuel's 
sons  did  not  walk  in  his  ways  (1  Sam.  viii.  1-4),  from  which  it  is 
very  evident  that  they  had  already  filled  the  office  of  judge  for 
some  considerable  time.  If  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  Samuel 
was  called  to  be  a  prophet  before  the  death  of  Eli,  and  therefore 
was  no  doubt  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old  when  Eli  died,  and 
that  twenty  years  and  seven  months  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Eli  and  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  so  that  Samuel  may  have  been 
about  fifty  years  old  at  that  time,  and  that  he  judged  the  people 
from  this  time  forward  till  he  had  become  an  old  man,  and  then 
gave  the  nation  a  king  in  the  person  of  Saul,  we  cannot  assign 
more  than  forty  years  as  the  interval  between  the  defeat  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  death  of  Saul,  without  attributing  to  Samuel  an 
age  of  more  than  ninety  years,  and  therefore  we  cannot  reckon 
more  than  forty  or  thirty-nine  years  a$  the  time  that  intervened 
between  the  installation  of  Samuel  in  his  office  as  judge  and  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Saul. 
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According  to  this,  the  chronology  of  the  times  of  the  judges 
may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

a.  From  the  oppression  of  Chushan-rishathaim  to  the  death  of  Jair 

the  judge  (vid.  p.  277), 

b.  Duration  of  the  Philistine  oppression,     . 

c.  Judgeship  of  Samuel  and  reign  of  Saul, 

d.  David's  reign  (7}  and  33  years), 

e.  Solomon's  reign  to  the  building  of  the  temple,    . 

423  years. 

a.  The  wandering  in  the  desert,     .  .  .  .  40      „ 

b.  The  time  between  the  entrance  into  Canaan  and  the  division  of 

the  land,        .  .  .  .  .  .  .        7      „ 

c.  From  the  division  of  Canaan  to  the  invasion  of  Chushan-risha- 

thaim, .  .  .      .  .  .  10      „ 

480  years. 

These  numbers  are  as  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  1  Kings  vi.  1, 
and  also  with  the  statement  made  by  Jephthah  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  that  Israel  dwelt  in  Heshbon  and 
the  cities  along  the  bank  of  the  Arnon  for  three  hundred  years 
(Judg.  xi.  26),  as  we  could  possibly  expect  so  general  a  statement 
in  round  numbers  to  be.  For  instance,  as  the  chronological  data 
of  the  book  of  Judges  give  301  years  as  the  interval  between 
the  invasion  of  Chushan-rishathaim  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Ammonitish  oppression,  and  as  only  about  ten  years  elapsed 
between  the  division  of  Canaan,  after  which  the  tribes  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  first  established  themselves  firmly  in  Gilead,  and  the 
invasion  of  Chushan,  the  Israelites  had  dwelt  310  years  in  the  land 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  at  the  time  of  Jephthah's  negotia- 
tions with  the  Ammonites,  or  at  the  most  328,  admitting  that  these 
negotiations  may  possibly  not  have  taken  place  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteen  years'  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Ammonites,  so 
that  Jephthah  could  appeal  with  perfect  justice  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  in  possession  of  the  land  for  300  years. 

This  statement  of  Jephthah,  however,  furnishes  at  the  same 
time  an  important  proof  that  the  several  chronological  data  con- 
tained in  our  book  are  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  and  also  that 
the  events  are  to  be  reckoned  as  occurring  successively ;  so  that  we 
have  no  right  to  include  the  years  of  oppression  in  the  years  of  rest, 
as  is  frequently  done,  or  'to  shorten  the  whole  period  from  Othniel 
to  Jephthah  by  arbitrary  assumptions  of  synchronisms,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  text.    This  testimony  removes  all  foundation  from 
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the  hypothesis  that  the  number  forty  which  so  frequently  occurs  is 
a  so-called  round  number,  that  is  to  say,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
number  derived  from  a  general  estimate  of  the  different  periods 
according  to  generations,  or  cyclical  periods.  For  if  the  sum  total 
of  the  different  chronological  notices  tallies  on  the  whole  with  the 
actual  duration  of  the  period  in  question  as  confirmed  by  this  testi- 
mony, the  several  notices  must  be  regarded  as  historically  true,  and 
that  all  the  more  because  the  greater  part  of  these  data  consist  of 
such  numbers  as  6,  8,  18,  20,  22,  23,  which  can  neither  be  called 
round  nor  cyclical.  Moreover,  the  purely  cyclical  significance  of 
the  number  forty  among  the  Israelites  must  first  of  all  be  proved. 
Even  Ewald  (Gesch.  ii.  pp.  480,  481)  most  justly  observes,  that  "it 
is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  number  forty  was  a  round  number  in 
the  case  of  different  nations ;  but  this  round  number  must  first  of 
all  have  had  its  origin  in  life,  and  therefore  must  have  had  its 
limited  application."  If,  however,  we  look  more  closely  at  the 
different  occasions  on  which  the  space  of  forty  years  is  mentioned, 
between  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  building  of  the  temple,  we 
shall  find  that  at  any  rate  the  first  and  last  passages  contain  very 
definite  notices  of  time,  and  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  contain- 
ing merely  round  or  cyclical  numbers.  In  the  case  of  the  forty 
years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  this  is  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  doubt  by  the  fact  that  even  the  months  are  given  of  both  the 
second  and  fortieth  years  (Num.  x.  11,  xx.  1 ;  Deut.  i.  3),  and  the 
intervening  space  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  thirty-eight  years 
(Deut.  ii.  14).  And  the  forty  years  that  David  is  said  to  have 
reigned  also  give  the  precise  number,  since  he  reigned  seven  and 
a  half  years  at  Hebron,  and  thirty-three  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v. 
4,  5 ;  1  Kings  ii.  11).  Between  these  two  extreme  points  we 
certainly  meet  with  the  number  forty  five  times :  viz.  forty  years 
of  rest  under  Othniel  (Judg.  iii.  11),  the  same  under  Barak  and 
Deborah  (chap.  v.  31),  and  the  same  again  under  Gideon  (chap, 
viii.  28) ;  also  forty  years  of  oppression  by  the  Philistines  (chap, 
xiii.  1),  and  the  forty  years  that  Eli  was  judge  (1  Sam.  iv.  18) ; 
and  in  addition  to  these,  we  find  eighty  years  of  rest  after  Ehud's 
victory  (Judg.  iii.  30).  But  there  are  also  twelve  or  thirteen 
passages  in  which  we  find  either  odd  numbers,  or  at  all  events 
numbers  that  cannot  be  called  cyclical  or  round  (viz.  Judg.  iii.  8, 
14,  iv.  3,  vi.  1,  ix.  22,  x.  2,  3,  xii.  7,  9,  11,  14,  xv.  20,  xvi.  31). 
What  is  there  then  to  justify  our  calling  the  number  forty  cyclical 
or  round  t   Is  it  the  impossibility  or  improbability  that  in  the  course 
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of  253  years  Israel  should  have  had  rest  from  hostile  oppression  on 
three  occasions  for  forty  years,  and  on  one  for  eighty  ?  Is  there 
anything  impossible  in  this?  Certainly  not.  Is  there  even  an 
improbability  1  If  there  be,  surely  improbabilities  have  very  often 
been  perfectly  true.  And  in  the  case  before  us,  the  appearance 
itself  loses  all  significance,  when  we  consider  that  although  if  we 
take  entire  years  the  number  forty  is  repeated,  yet  it  cannot  be 
taken  so  literally  as  that  we  are  to  understand  that  entire  years  are 
intended  every  time.  If  David's  reign  is  reckoned  as  forty  years 
in  2  Sam.  v.  4,  although,  according  to  ver.  5,  he  reigned  seven  years 
and  six  months  in  Hebron  and  thirty-three  years  in  Jerusalem,  it 
may  also  be  the  case  that,  although  forty  years  is  the  number  given 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  the  period  referred  to  may  actually  have 
been  only  thirty-nine  years  and  a  half,  or  may  have  been  forty  and 
a  half.  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  time  during  which 
the  war  with  the  enemy  lasted  is  also  included  in  the  years  of  rest ; 
and  this  must  always  have  occupied  several  months,  and  may  some- 
times have  lasted  even  more  than  a  year.  Now,  if  we  give  all  these 
circumstances  their  due  weight,  every  objection  that  can  be  raised 
as  to  the  correctness  and  historical  credibility  of  the  chronological 
data  of  the  book  of  Judges  vanishes  away,  whilst  all  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  turn  these  data  into  round  or  cyclical 
numbers  are  so  arbitrary  as  to  need  no  special  refutation  whatever.1 

1  The  principal  representatives  of  this  hypothesis  are  Ewald  and  his  pupil 
Bertheau.  According  to  Ewald  (Gesch.  ii.  pp.  473  sqq.),  the  twelve  judges 
from  Othniel  to  Samson  form  the  historical  groundwork  of  the  book,  although 
there  are  distinct  traces  that  there  were  many  more  such  rulers,  because  it  was 
only  of  these  that  any  reminiscences  had  been  preserved.  When,  therefore, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  desire  arose  to  bring  out 
into  distinct  prominence  the  most  important  points  connected  with  it,  the  first 
thing  that  was  done  was  to  group  together  these  twelve  judges,  with  such  brief 
remarks  as  we  find  in  the  case  of  five  of  them  (Tola,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and 
Abdon)  in  chap.  x.  1-5  and  xii.  8-15.  In  their  case,  too,  the  precise  time  was 
given,  so  far  as  it  could  be  still  remembered.  But,  independently  of  this,  the 
attempt  was  also  made  to  connect  the  order  of  the  many  alternations  of  war  and 
peace  daring  these  480  years  which  occurred,  according  to  1  Kiugs  vi.  1,  between 
the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  to  certain  grand 
and  easily  remembered  divisions ;  and  for  this  the  number  forty  at  once  pre- 
sented itself.  For  since,  according  to  the  oldest  traditions,  Israel  spent  forty 
yean  in  the  wilderness,  and  since  David  also  reigned  forty  years,  it  might  easily 
be  regarded  as  a  suitable  thing  to  divide  the  whole  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and 
to  assign  to  each  forty  years  a  great  hero  and  some  striking  event :  e.g.  (1) 
Moses  and  the  wilderness ;  (2)  Joshua  and  the  prosperous  rule  of  the  elders ; 
(3)  the  war  with  Chushan-rishathaim,  and  Othniel ;   (4)  the  Moabites  and 
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The  historical  character  of  the  chronological  data  of  the  book  of 
Judges  being  thus  established,  we  obtain  a  continuous  chronology 
for  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  as  we  may  see  from  the 
following  survey,  to  which  we  append  a  calculation  of  the  years 
before  Christ : — 

Ehud;  (5)  the  Arameans  and  Jair;  (6)  the  Canaanites  under  Jabin,  and 
Deborah ;  (7)  the  Midianites  and  Gideon ;  (8)  Tola,  with  whose  opponents  ire 
are  not  acquainted ;  (9)  the  Ammonites  and  Philistines,  or  Jephthah  and 
Samson ;  (10)  the  Philistines  and  Eli ;  (11)  Samuel  and  Saul ;  (12)  David. 
"  Finally,  then,  these  twelve  judges  from  Otimiel  to  Samson  were  necessarily 
connected  with  this  different  mode  of  reckoning,  so  that  the  several  numbers, 
as  well  as  the  order  in  which  the  judges  occur,  which  show  so  evidently  (?)  that 
the  last  editor  but  one  compiled  the  section  extending  from  chap.  ill.  to  xvi.  oat 
of  a  great  variety  of  sources,  must  have  been  the  resultant  of  many  change*." 
But  Ewald  looks  in  vain  for  any  reason  for  this  u  must*"  And  the  question 
starts  up  at  once,  how  could  the  idea  ever  have  entered  any  one's  mind  of 
dividing  these  480  years,  from  the  exodus  to  the  building  of  the  temple,  among 
the  twelve  judges  in  this  particular  manner  ;  that  to  all  the  judges,  concerning 
whom  it  was  not  known  how  long  their  period  of  labour  lasted,  forty  years  each 
were  assigned,  when  it  was  known  that  Israel  had  wandered  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  that  Joshua  had  governed  forty  years  with  the  elders,  and  Samuel 
and  Saul  together  had  ruled  for  the  same  time,  and  David  also,  so  that  there 
only  remained  for  the  judges  from  Othniel  to  Samson  480 — 4  X  40,  i.e.  only  320 
years,  or,  deducting  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  Solomon's  reign,  only  317 
or  316  years?  These  years,  if  divided  among  twelve  judges,  would  give  only 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  for  each.  Or  how  did  they  come  to  allot 
eighty  years  to  Ehud,  and  only  twenty-two  to  Jair  and  twenty -three  to  Tola, 
if  the  two  latter  had  also  conquered  the  hostile  oppressors  of  Israel?  And 
lastly,  why  was  Shamgar  left  without  any,  when  he  delivered  Israel  from  the 
Philistines  ?  To  these  and  many  other  questions  the  author  of  this  hypothesis 
is  unable  to  give  any  answer  at  all ;  and  the  arbitrary  nature  of  his  mode  of 
manufacturing  history  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  waste  words  in 
proving  it.  It  is  no  better  with  Bertheau's  hypothesis  (Judg.  pp.  xvi.  sqq.). 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  out  of  the  twelve  generations  from  Moses  to  David 
which  he  derives  from  1  Chron.  vi.  35  sqq.,  only  six  (or  240  years)  belong  to 
the  judges  from  Othniel  to  Samson.  These  have  been  variously  reckoned.  One 
calculation  takes  them  as  six  generations  of  forty  years  each  ;  another  reckons 
them  more  minutely,  adopting  smaller  numbers  which  were  assigned  to  the 
twelve  judges  and  the  son  of  Gideon.  But  six  generations  and  twelve  judges 
could  not  be  combined  in  any  other  way  than  by  assigning  twenty  years  to  each 
judge.  Now  there  was  not  a  single  judge  who  judged  Israel  for  twenty  years, 
with  the  exception  of  Samson.  And  the  total  number  of  the  years  that  they 
judged  is  not  240,  but  296  years  (40 +  80 +  40 +  40 +  23 +  22 +  6 +  7  +  10 
+  8  +  20  +  ar).  Consequently  we  do  not  find  any  trace  throughout  the  book, 
that  the  period  of  the  judges  was  reckoned  as  consisting  of  six  generations  of 
forty  years  each.  (Compare  with  this  a  more  elaborate  refutation  by  Bachmcmn, 
pp.  3  sqq.). 
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Chronological  Survey  of  the  Principal  Events  from  the  Exodus 
to  the  Building  of  Solomon's  Temple. 


The  Principal  Events, 


Exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt, 

The  law  given  at  Sinai, 

Death  of  Aaron  and  Moses  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the 

wandering  in  the  desert, 

Conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua, 

From  the  division  of  the  land  to  the  invasion  of 

Chushan-rishathaim, 

Death  of  Joshua, 

Wars  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  with  the  Canaanites,    . 

War  of  the  congregation  with  Benjamin, 

Oppression  by  Chushan-rishathaim,        .... 

Deliverance  by  Othniel,  and  rest, 

Oppression  by  the  Moabites, 

Deliverance  by  Ehud,  and  rest, 

Victory  of  Shamgar  over  the  Philistines, 

Oppression  by  Jabin, 

Deliverance  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  and  rest, 

Oppression  by  the  Midianites, 

Deliverance  by  Gideon,  and  rest, 

Rule  of  Abimelech, 

Tola,  judge, 

Jsir,  judge, 

Eli,  high  priest  and  judge  forty  years,  .... 

After  repeated  apostasy,  oppression 
(a)  In  the  East.  (b)  In  the  West. 

By  the  Ammonites  18  yean,  By  the  Philistines,  . 

from  1134  to  1116  B.C.  Loss  of  the  ark, 

Jephthah  judge  6  years,  Samson's  deeds, 

from  1116  to  1110  B.C.  Samuel's  prophetic  labours, 

Dnan  judge  7  years,  Defeat  of  the  Philistines, 

from  1110  to  1103  B.C.  Samuel,  judge, 

Elon  judge  10  years,  Saul,  king, 

from  1103  to  1093  b.c.  David  king  at  Hebron,    . 
Abdon  judge  8  years,  „       „     at  Jerusalem, 

from  1093  to  1085  B.C.  Solomon's  reign  to   the 

building  of  the  temple, 

Total, 
T 


40 


19 

20 

7 

33 


480 


Dura- 
tion. 

Years  before  the 
Birth  of  Chriat. 

— 

1492 

— 

1492—1491 

40 

1453 

7 

1452—1445 

10 

1445—1435 

— 

c.  1442 

— 

1442  onwards 

— 

c.  1436 

8 

1485—1427 

40 

1427—1887 

18 

1387—1369 

80 

1869—1289 

20 

1289—1269 

40 

1269—1229 

7 

1229—1222 

40 

1222—1182 

3 

1182—1179 

23 

1179—1156 

22 

1156—1134 

— 

1154—1114 

1134—1094 
c.  1114 
1116—1096 
1114  onwards 

1094 
1094—1075 
1075—1055 
1055—1048 
1048—1015 

1015—1012 
years. 
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All  that  is  required  to  establish  our  calculation  as  to  the  period 
of  the  judges,  is  to  justify  our  estimate  of  ten  years  as  the  time 
that  intervened  between  the  division  of  the  land  and  the  invasion 
by  Chushan-rishathaim,  since  the  general  opinion,  founded  upon 
the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  29),  that  Joshua  was  arpcb- 
T77709  of  the  nation  for  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Moses, 
and  (vi.  5,  4)  that  his  death  was  followed  by  a  state  of  anarchy 
for  eighteen  years,  is  that  it  was  at  least  thirty-five  years.  But 
Josephus  at  all  events  ought  not  to  be  appealed  to,  as  he  had  no 
other  sources  of  information  with  regard  to  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  Israelitish  history  than  the  Old  Testament  itself;  and  he  so 
frequently  contradicts  himself  in  his  chronological  statements,  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  even  in  cases  where  their  in- 
correctness cannot  be  clearly  proved.  And  if  we  consider,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Joshua  was  an  old  man  when  the  two  great  cam- 
paigns in  the  south  and  north  of  Canaan  were  over,  and  in  fact  was 
so  advanced  in  years,  that  God  commanded  him  to  divide  the  land, 
although  many  districts  were  still  unconquered  (Josh.  xiiL  1  sqq.), 
in  order  that  he  might  finish  this  part  of  his  calling  before  his  death, 
there  is  very  little  probability  that  he  lived  for  twenty-five  years 
after  that  time.  The  same  words  are  used  to  describe  die  last  days 
of  his  life  in  chap,  xxiii.  1,  that  had  previously  been  employed  to 
describe  his  great  age  (chap.  xiii.  1  sqq.).  No  doubt  the  statement 
in  chap,  jxiii.  1,  to  the  effect  that  "  many  days  after  that  the  Lord 
had  given  rest  unto  Israel  from  all  their  foes,"  Joshua  called  together 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  to  renew  the  covenant  of  the 
nation  with  the  Lord  before  his  death,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  statement  in  chap.  xix.  50,  that  he  built  the  city  of  Timnath- 
serah,  which  the  tribes  had  given  him  for  an  inheritance  after  the 
distribution  of  the  land  by  lot  was  over,  and  dwelt  therein,  proves 
very  clearly  that  there  were  certainly  "  many  days"  (Eng.  Ver.  u  a 
long  time")  between  the  division  of  the  land  and  the  death  of 
Joshua.  But  this  is  so  comparative  a  term,  that  it  hardly  embraces 
more  than  two  or  three  years.  And  Joshua  might  build,  i.e.  fortify 
Timnath-serah,  and  dwell  therein,  even  if  he  only  lived  for  two 
or  three  years  after  the  division  of  the  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  longer  interval  than  the  seven  or  eight 
years  allowed  in  our  reckoning  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and 
the  invasion  of  Chushan ;  since  it  not  only  includes  the  defeat  of 
Adoni-bezek,  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  other  towns, 
by  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon  (chap.  i.  1-14),  and  the  con- 
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quest  of  Bethel  by  the  tribe  of  Joseph  (chap.  i.  22  sqq.),  but  also 
the  war  of  the  congregation  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (chap. 
xix.-xxi.).  But  it  is  only  in  appearance  that  the  interval  allowed  is 
too  short.  All  these  events  together  would  not  require  many  years, 
but  might  very  well  have  occurred  within  the  space  of  about  five 
years.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  civil  war  of  the  Israelites 
might  have  been  regarded  by  king  Chushan-rishathaim  as  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  carrying  out  his  design  of  making  Israel  tribu- 
tary to  himself,  and  that  he  took  advantage  of  it  accordingly.  The 
very  fact  that  Othniel  delivered  Israel  from  this  oppression,  after 
it  had  continued  for  eight  years,  precludes  us  from  postponing  the 
invasion  itself  to  a  longer  period  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  For 
Othniel  was  not  Caleb's  nephew,  as  many  suppose,  but  his  younger 
brother  (see  at  Josh.  xv.  17).  Now  Caleb  was  eighty-five  years 
old  when  the  distribution  of  the  land  commenced  (Josh.  xiv.  10)  ; 
so  that  even  if  his  brother  Othniel  was  thirty,  or  even  forty  years 
younger,  he  would  still  be  fifty-five,  or  at  any  rate  forty-five  years 
old,  when  the  division  of  the  land  commenced.  If  the  statements 
of  Josephus  were  correct,  therefore,  Othniel  would  have  been 
ninety-one  years  old,  or  at  any  rate  eighty-one,  when  he  defeated 
the  Aramaean  king  Chushan-rishathaim ;  whereas,  'according  to 
our  calculation,  he  would  only  have  been  fifty  or  sixty  years  old 
when  Debir  was  taken,  and  sixty-three  or  seventy-three  when 
Chushan  was  defeated.  Now,  even  if  we  take  the  lower  number  as 
the  correct  one,  this  would  be  a  sufficiently  great  age  for  such  a 
warlike  undertaking,  especially  when  we  consider  that  Othniel  lived 
for  some  time  afterwards,  as  is  evident  from  the  words  of  chap, 
iii.  11,  "  And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years :  and  Othniel  the  son  of 
Kenaz  died,"  though  they  may  not  distinctly  affirm  that  he  did  not 
die  till  the  termination  of  the  forty  years'  rest. 

The  fact  that  Caleb's  younger  brother  Othniel  was  the  first 
judge  of  Israel,  also  upsets  the  hypothesis  which  Bertheau  has 
founded  upon  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  chap.  ii.  11— iii.  6,  that  a 
whole  generation  of  forty  years  is  to  be  reckoned  between  the  death 
of  Joshua  and  the  invasion  of  Chushan,  and  also  the  misinterpreta- 
tion of  chap.  ii.  7,  10  (cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  31),  according  to  which  the 
sinful  generation  did  not  grow  up  until  after  Joshua  and  all  the 
elders  who  lived  a  long  time  after  him  were  dead, — an  interpretation 
which  has  no  support  in  chap.  ii.  7,  since  ^nit  D*D*  V!*|IJ  does  not 
mean  "  to  live  long  after  a  person,"  but  simply  "  to  survive  him." 
The  "  other  generation  which  knew  not  the  Lord,"  etc,  that  arose 
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after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  who  outlived  him,  was  not 
a  different  generation  from  the  succeeding  generations,  which  were 
given  up  to  the  power  of  their  foes  on  account  of  their  apostasy 
from  the  Lord,  but  the  younger  generation  generally,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  older  men  who  had  seen  the  works  of  the  Lord 
under  Joshua ;  in  other  words,  this  is  only  a  comprehensive  ex- 
pression for  all  the  succeeding  generations  who  forgot  Jehovah 
their  God  and  served  Baalim.  So  much  may  be  said  in  vindication 
of  our  calculations  as  to  the  period  of  the  judges. 

I.   TIMES  OF  THE  JUDGES  :   OTHNIEL  ;   EHUD  AND  SHAMGAB ; 
DEBORAH  AND  BARAK. — CHAP.  III.  7-V. 

In  this  first  stage  of  the  times  of  the  judges,  which  embraces  a 
period  of  206  years,  the  Israelites  were  oppressed  by  hostile  nations 
on  three  separate  occasions :  first  of  all  by  the  Mesopotamian  king 
Chushan-rishathaim,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  serve  for  eighteen 
years,  until  Othniel  brought  them  deliverance,  and  secured  them 
rest  for  forty  years  (chap.  iii.  7-11)  ;  secondly  by  the  Moabitish 
king  Eglon  for  eighteen  years,  until  Ehud  slew  this  king  and  smote 
the  Moabites,  and  so  humiliated  them,  that  the  land  had  rest  for 
eighty  years  (chap.  iii.  12-30),  whilst  Shamgar  also  smote  a  host  of 
Philistines  during  the  same  period  (chap.  iii.  31) ;  and  lastly  by  the 
Canaanitish  king  Jabin  of  Hazor,  who  oppressed  them  heavily  for 
twenty  years,  until  Barak  gathered  an  army  together  at  the  sum- 
mons of  Deborah  the  prophetess  and  with  her  assistance,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  the  foe  (chap.  iv.).  After  this  victory,  which 
Deborah  celebrated  in  a  triumphal  song,  the  land  had  rest  again 
for  forty  years  (chap.  v.). 

Oppression  of  Israel  by  Chushan-rishathaim,  and  Deliverance  by 

Othniel. — Chap.  iii.  7-11. 

Vers.  7,  8.  The  first  chastisement  which  the  Israelites  suffered 
for  their  apostasy  from  the  Lord,  is  introduced  with  the  same 
formula  which  had  been  used  before  to  describe  the  times  of  the 
judges  generally  (chap.  ii.  11, 12),  except  that  instead  of  /*"TIK  E]!3 
("  they  forsook  the  Lord")  we  have  here  '*TW  W3B*}  ("  they  forgot 
the  Lord  their  God")  from  Deut.  xxxii.  18  (cf.  1  Sam.  xii.  9),  and 
Asheroth  (rendered  "  groves")  instead  of  Ashtaroth  (see  at  chap,  ii- 
13).  As  a  punishment  for  this  apostasy,  the  Lord  sold  them  (chap. 
ii.  14)  into  the  hand  of  Chushan-rishathaim,  the  king  of  Meso- 
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potamia,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  serve  for  eight  years.  All 
that  we  know  about  this  king  of  Mesopotamia  is  what  is  recorded 
here.  His  name,  Chushan-rishathaim,  is  probably  only  a  title  which 
was  given  to  him  by  the  Israelites  themselves.  Rishaihaim  signifies 
"  double  wickedness"  and  the  word  was  rendered  as  an  appellative 
with  this  signification  in  the  Targums  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions.  Chushan  is  also  formed  as  an  adjective  from  Cushy  and 
may  denote  the  Cushites.  According  to  M.  v.  Niebvlir  (Gesch. 
Assnrs  u.  Babels,  p.  272),  the  rulers  of  Babylon  at  that  time 
(1518-1273)  were  Arabs.  "  Arabs,  however,  may  have  included 
not  only  Shemites  of  the  tribe  of  Joktan  or  Ishmael,  but  Cushites 
also/'  The  invasion  of  Canaan  by  this  Mesopotamian  or  Baby- 
lonian king  has  a  historical  analogy  in  the  campaign  of  the  five 
allied  kings  of  Shinar  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.)u 

Vers.  9-11.  In  this  oppression  the  Israelites  cried  to  the  Lord 
for  help,  and  He  raised  them  up  JT'K'to,  a  deliverer,  helper,  namely 
the  Kenizzite  Othniel,  the  younger  brother  and  son-in-law  of  Caleb 
(see  at  Josh.  xv.  17).  "  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  him" 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  spiritual  principle  of  life  in  the  world  of 
nature  and  man ;  and  in  man  it  is  the  principle  both  of  the  natural 
life  which  we  receive  through  birth,  and  also  of  the  spiritual  life 
which  we  receive  through  regeneration  (yid.  Auberlen,  Geist  des 
Menschen,  in  Herzotfs  Cycl.  iv.  p.  731)t  In  this  sense  the  ex- 
pressions "  Spirit  of  God"  (Elolmn)  and  "  Spirit  of  the  Lord" 
(Jehovah)  are  interchanged  even  in  Gen.  i.  2,  compared  with  Gen. 
vi.  3,  and  so  throughout  all  the  books  of  the  Old  -Testament ;  the 
former  denoting  the  Divine  Spirit  generally  in  its  supernatural 
causality  and  power,  the  latter  the  same  Spirit  in  its  operations 
upon  human  life  and  history  in  the  working  out  of  the  plan  of 
salvation.  In  its  peculiar  operations  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  mani- 
fests itself  as  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  of  counsel  and 
might,  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  xi.  2).  The 
communication  of  this  Spirit  under  the  Old  Testament  was  gene- 
rally made  in  the  form  of  extraordinary  and  supernatural  influence 
upon  the  human  spirit.  The  expression  employed  to  denote  this  is 
usually  '*  nri  xhy  wn  ("  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  him  :" 
thus  here,  chap.  xi.  29;  1  Sam.  xix.  20,  23;  2  Chron.  xx.  14;  Num. 
xxiv.  2).  This  is  varied,  however,  with  the  expressions  (py?*)  nr?°?5 
'"  ™  ty.  (chap.  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14;  1  Sam.  x.  10,  xi.  6,T'xvi.  13) 
and  'BTW  ni*6  '*  nn,  "  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  clothed  the  man" 
(chap.  vi.  34 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  18 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20).     Of  these  the 
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former  denotes  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  the  natural  will  of  man,  whilst  the  latter  repre- 
sents the  Spirit  of  God  as  a  power  which  envelopes  or  covers  a 
man.  The  recipients  and  bearers  of  this  Spirit  were  thereby 
endowed  with  the  power  to  perform  miraculous  deeds,  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  that  came  upon  them  manifested  itself  generally  in 
the  ability  to  prophesy  (yid.  1  Sam.  x.  10,  xix.  20,  23 ;  1  Chron 
xii.  18  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  14,  xxiv.  20),  but  also  in  the  power  to  work 
miracles  or  to  accomplish  deeds  which  surpassed  the  courage  and 
strength  of  the  natural  man.  The  latter  was  more  especially  the 
case  with  the  judges ;  hence  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  "  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah"  in  chap.  vi.  34  as  the  "  spirit  of  might  from  the 
Lord;"  though  in  the  passage  before  us  it  gives  the  erroneous 
interpretation  HW3J  mi,  «  the  spirit  of  prophecy."  Kimchi  also 
understands  it  as  signifying  "  the  spirit  of  bravery,  under  the 
instigation  of  which  he  was  able  fearlessly  to  enter  upon  the  war 
with  Chushan."  But  we  are  hardly  at  liberty  to  split  up  the  dif- 
ferent powers  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  this  manner,  and  to  restrict 
its  operations  upon  the  judges  to  the  spirit  of  strength  and  bravery 
alone.  The  judges  not  only  attacked  the  enemy  courageously  and 
with  success,  but  they  also  judged  the  nation,  for  which  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  understanding  was  indispensably  necessary,  and  pnt 
down  idolatry  (chap.  ii.  18,  19),  which  they  could  not  have  done 
without  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  u  And 
he  judged  Israel  and  went  out  to  war."  The  position  of  Bb?*3  before 
norpDp  8Y5  does  not  warrant  us  in  explaining  &aw  as  signifying 
"  he  began  to  discharge  the  functions  of  a  judge,"  as  RosenmuUer 
has  done  :  for  Bfi^  must  not  be  limited  to  a  settlement  of  the  civil 
disputes  of  the  people,  but  means  to  restore  right  in  Israel,  whether 
towards  its  heathen  oppressors,  or  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
nation  towards  the  Lord.  "  And  the  Lord  gave  Chushan-rishathaim 
into  his  hand  (cf.  chap.  i.  2,  iii.  28,  etc.),  and  his  hand  became  strong 
over  him ;"  ue.  he  overcame  him  (cf.  chap.  vi.  2),  or  smote  him,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  vacate  the  land.  In  consequence  of  this 
victory,  the  land  had  rest  from  war  (cf .  Josh.  xi.  23)  forty  years. 
"  And  then  Othniel  died ;"  the  expression  nojj  with  ^  consee.  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  Othniel  did  not  die  for  forty  years,  but 
simply  that  he  died  after  rest  had  been  restored  to  the  land. 
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Oppression  of  Israel  by  Eglon,  and  Deliverance  by  Ehud; 
Shamgars  heroic  Deeds. — Chap.  iii.  12—31. 

In  vers.  12-30  the  subjugation  of  the  Israelites  by  Eglon,  the 
king  of  the  Moabites,  and  their  deliverance  from  this  bondage,  are 
circumstantially  described*  First  of  all.  in  vers.  12-14.  the  sub- 
jugation. When  the  Israelites  forsook  the  Lord  again  (in  the 
place  of  'U1  jnrrn»  .  .  .  *tyg5,  ver.  7,  we  have  here  the  appropriate 
expression  JHH  TiSfyn  .  .  .  *DD*1,  they  added  to  do,  i.e.  did  again,  evil, 
etc.,  as  in  chap.  iv.  1,  x.  6,  xiii.  1),  the  Lord  made  Eglon  the 
king  of  the  Moabites  strong  over  Israel.  ?V  POT,  to  give  a  person 
strength  to  overcome  or  oppress  another.  '3  ?V9  as  in  Deut.  xxxi. 
17,  instead  of  the  more  usual  1B*K  by  (cf.  Jer.  iv.  28 ;  Mai.  ii.  14  ; 
Ps.  cxxxix.  14).  Eglon  allied  himself  with  the  Ammonites  and 
Amalekites,  those  arch-foes  of  Israel,  invaded  the  land,  took  the 
palm-city,  i.e.  Jericho  (see  at  chap.  i.  16),  and  made  the  Israelites 
tributary  for  eighteen  years.  Sixty  years  had  passed  since  Jerichc 
had  been  burnt  by  Joshua.  During  that  time  the  Israelites  had 
rebuilt  the  ruined  city,  but  they  had  not  fortified  it,  on  account  of 
the  curse  pronounced  by  Joshua  upon  any  one  who  should  restore 
it  as  a  fortress ;  so  that  the  Moabites  could  easily  conquer  it,  and 
using  it  as  a  base,  reduce  the  Israelites  to  servitude. — Ver.  15.  But 
when  the  Israelites  cried  to  the  Lord  for  help,  He  set  them  free 
through  the  Benjaminite  Ehud,  whom  He  raised  up  as  their 
deliverer.  Ehud  was  "the  son  of  Gera."  This  probably  means 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Gera,  since  Gera  himself,  according  to 
1  Chron.  viii.  3,  was  a  son  of  Bela  the  son  of  Benjamin,  and  there- 
fore was  a  grandson  of  Benjamin  ;  and  Shimei  the  contemporary 
of  David,  a  man  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  is  also  called 
a  son  of  Gera  in  2  Sam.  xvL  5,  xix.  17.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
possible  that  the  name  Gera  does  not  refer  to  the  same  person  in 
these  different  passages,  but  that  the  name  was  repeated  again  and 
again  in  the  same  family.  "  A  man  shut  with  regard  to  his  right 
hand,"  i.e.  hindered  in  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  not  necessarily 
crippled,  but  in  all  probability  disabled  through  want  of  use  from 
his  youth  upwards.  That  the  expression  does  not  mean  crippled,  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  used  again  in  connection  with  the 
700  brave  slingers  in  the  army  of  the  Benjaminites  in  chap.  xx.  16, 
and  it  certainly  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  were  all  actual 
cripples.  So  much  is  certain,  however,  that  it  does  not  mean 
afjuf>OTepo84£iO'i,  qui  utraque  manu  pro  dtxtera  utebatur  (LXX., 
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Vulg.),  since  1BK  signifies  clausit  (shut)  in  Ps.  Ixix/  16.  It  is 
merely  with  reference  to  what  follows  that  this  peculiarity  is  so 
distinctly  mentioned. — The  Israelites  sent  a  present  by  him  to  king 
Eglon.  ft'3  does  not  mean  in,  but  through,  his  hand,  i.e.  through 
his  intervention,  for  others  were  actually  employed  to  carry  the 
present  (ver.  18),  so  that  Ehud  merely  superintended  the  matter. 
Minchah,  a  gift  or  present,  is  no  doubt  a  euphemism  for  tribute, 
as  in  2  Sam.  viii.  2,  6,  1  Kings  v.  1. — Ver.  16.  Ehud  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  approach  the  king  of  the  Moabites  and 
put  him  to  death,  and  thus  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Moabites 
from  his  nation.  To  this  end  he  provided  himself  with  a  sword, 
which  had  two  edges  (HVfi  from  na,  like  ^fc>,  Deut.  xxii.  1,  from 
nfe>),  a  cubit  long  (TD1,  air.  Xey.,  signified  primarily  a  staff,  here  a 
cubit,  according  to  the  Syriac  and  Arabic ;  not  "  a  span,"  oiridapq, 
LXX.),  and  "  did  gird  it  under  his  raiment  upon  his  right  thigh." 
— Ver.  17.  Provided  with  this  weapon,  he  brought  the  present  to 
king  Eglon,  who — as  is  also  mentioned  as  a  preparation  for  what 
follows — was  a  very  fat  man. — Vers.  18,  19.  After  presenting  the 
gift,  Ehud  dismissed  the  people  who  had  carried  the  present  to  their 
own  homes ;  namely,  as  we  learn  from  ver.  19,  after  they  had  gone 
6ome  distance  from  Jericho.  But  he  himself  returned  from  the 
stone-quarries  at  Gilgal,  sc.  to  Jericho  to  king  Eglon.  &v*Dfin  IP 
refers  to  some  place  by  Gilgal.  In  Deut.  vii.  25,  Isa.  zxi.  9,  Jer. 
viii.  19,  pesilim  signifies  idols.  And  if  we  would  retain  this  mean- 
ing here,  as  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  others  have  done,  we  must 
assume  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gilgal  there  were  stone  idols 
set  up  in  the  open  air, — a  thing  which  is  very  improbable.  The 
rendering  "  stone  quarries,"  from  ?M,  to  hew  out  stones  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
1,  etc.),  which  is  the  one  adopted  in  the  Chaldee,  and  by  Bashi  and 
others,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  correct  one.  Gilgal  cannot  be  the 
Gilgal  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan,  which  was  the  first  en- 
campment of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
since  Ehud  passed  the  Pesilim  on  his  flight  from  the  king's 
dwelling-place  to  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (vers.  26,  27);  and  we 
can  neither  assume,  as  Bertheau  does,  that  Eglon  did  not  reside  in 
the  conquered  palm-city  (Jericho),  but  in  some  uncultivated  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan,  nor  suppose  that  after  the 
murder  of  Eglon  Ehud  could  possibly  have  gone  from  Jericho  to 
the  Gilgal  which  was  half  an  hour's  journey  towards  the  east,  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  by  a  circuitous  route  of  this  kind  to  Seirah 
in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  which  was  on  the  north-west  of 
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Jericho.  Gilgal  is  more  likely  to  be  Geliloth,  which  was  on  the 
west  of  Jericho  opposite  to  the  ascent  of  Adummim  (Kaalat  ed 
Dom),  on  the  border  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  17),  and 
which  was  also  called  Gilgal  (Josh,  xv.  7).  Having  returned  to 
the  king's  palace,  Ehud  sent  in  a  message  to  him :  "  /  have  a  secret 
word  to  thee,  0  king."  The  context  requires  that  we  should 
understand  "he  said"  in  the  sense  of  "he  had  him  told"  (or  bade 
say  to  him),  since  Ehud  himself  did  not  go  in  to  the  king,  who  was 
sitting  in  his  room,  till  afterwards  (ver.  20).  In  consequence 
of  this  message  the  king  said :  DH,  lit.  be  silent  (the  imperative  of 
npn)  ;  here  it  is  a  proclamation,  Let  there  be  quiet.  Thereupon  all 
who  were  standing  round  (viz.  his  attendants)  left  the  room,  and 
Ehud  went  in  (ver.  20).  The  king  was  sitting  "  in  his  upper  room 
of  cooling  alone."  The  "  room  of  cooling"  (Luther,  Sommerlaube, 
summer-arbour)  was  a  room  placed  upon  the  flat  roof  of  a  house, 
which  was  open  to  the  currents  of  air,  and  so  afforded  a  cool 
retreat,  such  as  are  still  met  with  in  the  East  (vid.  Shaw,  pp.  188-9). 
Then  Ehud  said,  "  A  word  of  God  I  have  to  thee ;"  whereupon  the 
king  rose  from  his  seat,  from  reverence  towards  the  word  of  God 
which  Ehud  pretended  that  he  had  to  deliver  to  him,  not  to  defend 
himself,  as  Bertheau  supposes,  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
intimation  in  the  text. — Vers.  21,  22.  But  when  the  king  stood  up, 
Ehud  drew  his  sword  from  under  his  garment,  and  plunged  it  so 
deeply  into  his  abdomen  that  even  the  hilt  followed  the  blade,  and 
the  fat  closed  upon  the  blade  (so  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
of  it  in  front,  because  he  did  not  draw  the  sword  again  out  of  his 
body),  and  the  blade  came  out  between  the  legs.  The  last  words 
have  been  rendered  in  various  ways.  Luther  follows  the  Chaldee 
and  Vulgate,  and  renders  it  "  so  that  the  dirt  passed  from  him," 
taking  the  air.  Xey.  nj^BH?  as  a  composite  noun  from  B^B,  stercus, 
and  rrn^  jecit.  But  this  is  hardly  correct,  as  the  form  of  the  word 
nj^chB,  and  its  connection  with  K¥J,  rather  points  to  a  noun,  ft&)&, 
with  n  local.  The  explanation  given  by  Gesenius  in  his  Thes.  and 
Heb.  lex.  has  much  more  in  its  favour,  viz.  interstitium  pedum,  the 
place  between  the  legs,  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  pedes 
dissitos  habuit,  used  as  a  euphemism  for  anus,  podex.  The  subject 
to  the  verb  is  the  blade.1 — Ver.  23.   As  soon  as  the  deed  was 

1  At  any  rate  the  rendering  suggested  by  Ewald,  "Ehud  went  into  the 
open  air,  or  into  the  enclosure,  the  space  in  front  of  the  Alija"  is  untenable, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  the  next  clause, 
"Ehud  went  forth,"  etc.  (consequently  Fr.  Bdttcher  proposes  to  erase  this 
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accomplished,  Ehud  went  out  into  the  porch  or  front  hall,  shut  the 
door  of  the  room  behind  him  0"W3,  not  behind  himself,  but  literally 
round  him,  i.e.  Eglon  ;  cf .  Gen.  vii.  16,  2  Bangs  iv.  4)  and  bolted 
it  (this  is  only  added  as  a  more  precise  explanation  of  the  previous 
verb). — Vers.  24,  25.  When  the  servants  of  Eglon  came  (to  enter 
in  to  their  lord)  after  Ehud's  departure  and  saw  the  door  of  the 
upper  room  bolted,  they  thought  "  surely  (^JK,  lit,  only,  nothing 
but)  he  covers  his  feet"  (a  euphemism  for  performing  die  necessi- 
ties of  nature ;  cf .  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3),  and  waited  to  shaming  (cf.  2 
Kings  ii.  17,  viii.  11),  i.e.  till  they  were  ashamed  of  their  long 
waiting  (see  at  chap.  v.  28).  At  length  they  opened  the  door  with 
the  key,  and  found  their  lord  lying  dead  upon  the  floor. 

Ehud's  conduct  must  be  judged  according  to  the  spirit  of  those 
times,  when  it  was  thought  allowable  to  adopt  any  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  enemy  of  one's  nation.  The  treacherous  assassination  of  a 
hostile  king  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  therefore  is  not  set  before  us  as  an  example  to  be  imitated. 
Although  Jehovah  raised  up  Ehud  as  a  deliverer  to  His  people 
when  oppressed  by  Eglon,  it  is  not  stated  (and  this  ought  particu- 
larly to  be  observed)  that  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  Ehud, 
and  still  less  that  Ehud  assassinated  the  hostile  king  under  the  im- 
pulse of  that  Spirit.  Ehud  proved  himself  to  have  been  raised  up 
by  the  Lord  as  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  simply  by  the  fact  that  he 
actually  delivered  his  people  from  the  bondage  of  the  Moabites,  and 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  means  which  he  selected  were  either 
commanded  or  approved  by  Jehovah. — Vers.  26  sqq.  Ehud  had 
escaped  whilst  the  servants  of  Eglon  were  waiting,  and  had  passed 
the  stone  quarries  and  reached  Seirah.  Seirah  is  a  place  that  is 
never  mentioned  again;  and,  judging  from  the  etymology  (the 
hairy),  it  was  a  wooded  region,  respecting  the  situation  of  which  all 
that  can  be  decided  is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jericho,  but  "  upon  the  mountains  of  Ephraim"  (ver. 
27).  For  when  Ehud  had  come  to  Seirah,  he  blew  the  trumpet 
"  upon  the  mountains  of  Ephraim"  to  announce  to  the  people  the 
victory  that  was  placed  within  their  reach  by  the  death  of  Eglon, 
and  to  summon  them  to  war  with  the  Moabites,  and  then  went 
down  from  the  mountain  into  the  plain  near  Jericho ;  "  and  he  uhu 
before  them"  ue.  went  in  front  as  their  leader,  saying  to  the  people, 

clause  from  the  text,  without  any  critical  authority  whatever).  For  if  Ehud 
were  the  subject  to  the  verb,  the  subject  would  necessarily  have  been  mentioned, 
as  it  really  is  in  the  next  clause,  ver.  28a. 
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u  Follow  me ;  for  Jehovah  has  given  your  enemies  tlie  Moabites  into 
your  hand."  Then  they  went  down  and  took  (ye.  took  possession  of) 
the  fords  near  Jericho  (see  at  Josh.  ii.  7),  3KiD?,  either  "from  the 
Moabites"  or  "towards  Moab?  and  let  no  one  (of  the  Moabites)  cross 
over,  i.e.  escape  to  their  own  land. — Ver.  29.  Thus  they  smote  at 
that  time  about  10,000  Moabites,  all  fat  and  powerful  men,  i.e.  the 
whole  army  of  the  enemy  in  Jericho  and  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan, 
not  letting  a  man  escape.  The  expression  "  at  that  time"  seems  to 
imply  that  they  did  not  destroy  this  number  in  one  single  engage- 
ment, but  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. — Ver.  30.  Thus 
Moab  was  subdued  under  the  hand  of  Israel,  and  the  land  had  rest 
for  eighty  years. 

Ver.  31.  After  him  (Ehud)  was,  i.e.  there  rose  up,  Shamgar  the 
son  of  Anath.  He  smote  the  Philistines,  who  had  probably  invaded 
the  land  of  the  Israelites,  six  hundred  men,  with  an  ox-goad,  so  that 
he  also  (like  Othniel  and  Ehud,  vers.  9  and  15)  delivered  Israel. 
"V???  *tt?f&>  <ht.  Xey.,  signifies,  according  to  the  Rabbins  and  the 
ancient  versions,  an  instrument  with  which  they  trained  and  drove 
oxen ;  and  with  this  the  etymology  agrees,  as  ip^  is  used  in  Hos. 
x.  11  and  Jer.  xxxi.  18  to  denote  the  training  of  the  young  ox. 
According  to  Rashi,  "ijja  ^03?  is  the  same  as  |3TW,  fiovtcevrpov,  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  21.  According  to  Maundrell  in  Paulus*  SammL  der 
merkw.  Reisen  nach  d.  Or.  i.  p.  139,  the  country  people  in  Palestine 
and  Syria  use  when  ploughing  goads  about  eight  feet  long  and  six 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  thick  end.  At  the  thin  end  they 
have  a  sharp  point  to  drive  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other  end  a  small 
hoe,  to  scrape  off  any  dirt  that  may  stick  to  the  plough.  Shamgar 
may  have  smitten  the  Philistines  with  some  such  instrument  as  this, 
just  as  the  Edonian  prince  Lycurgus  is  described  by  Homer  (II. 
vi.  135)  as  putting  Dionysius  and  the  Bacchantines  to  flight  with  a 
(3ovtt\tiZ.  Nothing  is  recorded  about  the  descent  of  Shamgar,  either 
here  or  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  in  chap.  v.  6.  The  heroic  deed 
recorded  of  him  must  be  regarded,  as  0.  v.  Gerlach  affirms,  as 
"  merely  the  result  of  a  holy  inspiration  that  suddenly  burst  forth 
within  him,  in  which  he  seized  upon  the  first  weapon  that  came  to  his 
hand,  and  put  to  flight  the  enemy  when  scared  by  a  terror  for  God, 
just  as  Samson  did  on  a  later  occasion."  For  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  secured  for  the  Israelites  any  permanent  victory  over  the 
Philistines.  Moreover,  he  is  not  called  judge,  nor  is  the  period  of 
his  labours  taken  into  account,  but  in  chap.  iv.  1  the  renewed 
apostasy  of  Israel  from  the  Lord  is  dated  from  the  death  of  Ehud. 
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Oppression  of  Israel  by  Jabin,  and  Deliverance  by  Deborah  and 

Barak. — Chap.  iv.  and  v. 

This  fresh  oppression  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  glorious  victory 
which  they  obtained  over  Sisera,  Jabin' s  general,  through  the  judge 
Deborah  and  the  heroic  warrior  Barak,  are  so  fully  described  in 
Deborah's  triumphal  song  in  chap,  v.,  that  this  song  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  poetical  commentary  upon  that  event.  It  by  no  means 
follows  from  this  fact,  however,  that  the  historical  account  in  chap, 
iv.  was  first  of  all  founded  upon  the  ode,  and  was  merely  intended 
to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  song  itself.  Any  such  assumption 
is  overthrown  by  the  fact  that  the  prose  account  in  chap.  iv.  con- 
tains, as  even  Bertheau  acknowledges,  some  historical  details  which 
we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  song,  and  which  are  of  great  assistance  in 
the  interpretation  of  it.  All  that  we  can  infer  with  any  probability 
from  the  internal  connection  between  the  historical  narrative  and 
the  Song  of  Deborah  is,  that  the  author  of  our  book  took  both  of 
them  from  one  common  source ;  though  the  few  expressions  and 
words  which  they  contain,  such  as  »W?b>  in  ver.  18,  roxn  in  ver.  21, 
rDfiPD  in  ver.  6,  and  Drm  in  ver.  15,  do  not  throw  any  light  upon  the 
source  from  which  they  were  derived.  For,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first,  which  is  not  met  with  again,  the  whole  of  them  occur  in 
other  passages, — the  second  in  chap.  i.  14  and  Josh.  xv.  18,  the  third 
in  the  same  sense  in  chap.  xx.  37,  and  the  fourth  in  Ex.  xiv.  24 
and  Josh.  x.  10.  And  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  in  the 
passages  referred  to,  "  Dfr  is  found  in  close  association  with  songs 
or  poetical  passages"  (Bertheau),  the  word  itself  must  be  borrowed 
from  the  same  source  as  the  songs,  viz.  from  the  book  of  Jasber 
(Josh.  x.  13).  For  D?n  is  found  in  the  same  signification  in  1  Sam. 
vii.  10,  Ex.  xxiii.  27,  and  Deut.  ii.  15,  where  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  songs ;  whilst  it  always  occurs  in  connection  with  the  account  of 
a  miraculous  overthrow  of  the  foe  by  the  omnipotent  power  of  God. 

Chap.  iv.  The  Victory  over  Jabin  and  his  General  Sisera. — Vers. 
1-3.  As  the  Israelites  fell  away  from  the  Lord  again  when  Ehud 
was  dead,  the  Lord  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Canaanitish 
king  Jabin,  who  oppressed  them  severely  for  twenty  years  with  a 
powerful  army  under  Sisera  his  general.  The  circumstantial  clause, 
"  when  Ehud  was  dead,"  places  the  falling  away  of  the  Israelites 
from  God  in  direct  causal  connection  with  the  death  of  Ehud  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel  into  the  power  of  Jabin 
on  the  other,  and  clearly  indicates  that  as  long  as  Ehud  lived  he 
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kept  the  people  from  idolatry  (cf.  chap.  ii.  18,  19),  and  defended 
Israel  from  hostile  oppressions.  Joshua  had  already  conquered  one 
king,  Jabin  of  Hazor,  and  taken  his  capital  (Josh.  xi.  1, 10).  The 
king  referred  to  here,  who  lived  more  than  a  century  later,  bore  the 
same  name.  The  name  Jabin,  "  the  discerning/'  may  possibly  have 
been  a  standing  name  or  title  of  the  Ganaanitish  kings  of  Hazor,  as 
Abimelech  was  of  the  kings  of  the  Philistines  (see  at  Gen.  xxvi.  8). 
He  is  called  "  king  of  Canaan/'  in  distinction  from  the  kings  of 
other  nations  and  lands,  such  as  Moab,  Mesopotamia,  etc.  (chap.  iii. 
8, 12),  into  whose  power  the  Lord  had  given  up  His  sinful  people. 
Hazor,  once  the  capital  of  the  kingdoms  of  northern  Canaan,  was 
situated  over  (above  or  to  the  north  of)  Lake  Huleh,  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  but  has  not  yet  been  discovered  (see  at  Josh.  xi.  1). 
Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  dwelt  in  Harosheth  of  the  Goyim,  and 
oppressed  the  Israelites  most  tyrannically  {mightily :  cf .  chap.  viii. 
1,  1  Sam.  ii.  16)  for  twenty  years  with  a  force  consisting  of  900 
chariots  of  iron  (see  at  Josh.  xvii.  16).  The  situation  of  Harosheth, 
which  only  occurs  here  (vers.  2,  13,  16),  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  sought  for  in  one  of  the  larger  plains  of  Galilee,  possibly 
the  plain  of  Buttauf,  where  Sisera  was  able  to  develop  his  forces, 
whose  strength  consisted  chiefly  in  war-chariots,  and  to  tyrannize 
over  the  land  of  Israel. 

Vers.  4-11.  At  that  time  the  Israelites  were  judged  by  Deborah, 
a  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth,  who  dwelt  under  the  Deborah- 
palm  between  Ramah  (er  BAm :  see  at  Josh,  xviii.  25)  and  Bethel 
(Beitin :  see  at  Josh.  vii.  2)  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  upon  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim.  Deborah  is  called  rurcu  ntftt  on  account  of 
her  prophetic  gift,  like  Miriam  in  Ex.  xv.  20,  and  Hulda  the  wife 
of  Shallum  in  2  Kings  xxii.  14.  This  gift  qualified  her  to  judge 
the  nation  (the  participle  n&Bb?  expresses  the  permanence  of  the  act 
of  judging),  i.e.  first  of  all  to  settle  such  disputes  among  the  people 
themselves  as  the  lower  courts  were  unable  to  decide,  and  which 
ought  therefore,  according  to  Deut.  xvii.  8,  to  be  referred  to  the 
supreme  judge  of  the  whole  nation.  The  palm  where  she  sat  in 
judgment  (cf.  Ps.  ix.  5)  was  called  after  her  the  Deborah-ipalm. 
The  Israelites  went  up  to  her  there  to  obtain  justice.  The  expres- 
sion "  came  up"  is  applied  here,  as  in  Deut.  xvii.  8,  to  the  place  of 
justice,  as  a  spiritual  height,  independently  of  the  fact  that  the 
place  referred  to  here  really  stood  upon  an  eminence. — Vers.  6  sqq. 
But  in  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  her  people  against  their  outward 
foes  also,  she  summoned  Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam  from  Kedesh, 
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in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  on  the  west  of  the  Huleh  lake  (see  at  Josh, 
xii.  22),  and  made  known  to  him  the  commands  of  the  Lord :  "  Up 
and  draw  to  Mount  Tabor,  and  take  with  thee  10,000  men  of  the 
children  of  Naphtali  and  Zebulun ;  and  I  will  draw  to  thee  into  the 
brook-valley  of  Kishon,  Sisera  the  captain  of  Jabiris  army,  and  his 
chariots,  and  his  multitude  (his  men  of  war),  and  give  him  into  thy 
hand*9  MBte  has  been  explained  in  different  ways.  Seb.  Schmidt, 
Clericus,  and  others  supply  f^n  or  "^#n,  draw  with  the  trumpet 
(cf.  Ex.  xix.  13,  Josh.  vi.  5),  ue.  blow  the  trumpet  in  long-drawn 
tones,  upon  Mount  Tabor,  and  regard  this  as  the  signal  for  conven- 
ing the  people;  whilst  Hengstenberg  (Diss.  ii.  pp.  76,  77)  refers  to 
Num.  x.  9,  and  understands  the  blowing  of  the  horn  as  the  signal 
hj  which  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  made  known  its  need  to 
Him,  and  appealed  to  Him  to  come  to  its  help.  It  cannot  indeed 
be  proved  that  the  blowing  of  the  trumpet  was  merely  the  means 
adopted  for  convening  the  people  together;  in  fact,  the  use  of  the 
following  'fl^PB,  in  the  sense  of  draw,  is  to  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  *&?&  is  used  in  a  double  sense.  "  The  long-drawn 
notes  were  to  draw  the  Lord  to  them,  and  then  the  Lord  would 
draw  to  them  Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin's  army.  Barak  first  calls 
the  helper  from  heaven,  and  then  the  Lord  calls  the  enemy  upon 
earth."  Nevertheless  we  cannot  subscribe  to  this  explanation,  yirrf  of 
all  because  the  supposed  ellipsis  cannot  be  sustained  in  this  connec- 
tion, when  nothing  is  said  about  the  blowing  of  a  trumpet  either  in 
what  precedes  or  in  what  follows ;  and  secondly,  because  Num.  x.  9 
cannot  be  appealed  to  in  explanation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
treats  of  the  blowing  of  the  silver  trumpets  on  the  part  of  the  priests, 
and  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  shopharoth.  And  the  use 
made  of  the  trumpets  at  Jericho  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  passage 
before  us  without  some  further  ground.  We  are  disposed  therefore 
to  take  the  word  W&  in  the  sense  of  draw  (intransitive),  ue.  proceed 
one  after  another  in  a  long-drawn  train  (as  in  chap.  xx.  37  and  Ex. 
xii.  21),  referring  to  the  captain  and  the  warriors  drawing  after 
him ;  whilst  in  ver.  7  it  is  to  be  translated  in  the  same  way,  though 
with  a  transitive  signification.  Mount  Tabor,  called  'Irafivptov  by 
the  Greeks  (see  LXX.  Hos.  v.  1),  the  mountain  of  Christ's  trans- 
figuration according  to  an  early  tradition  of  the  church,  the  present 
Jebel  et  Tur,  is  a  large  truncated  cone  of  limestone,  which  is  almost 
perfectly  insulated,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  a  thousand  feet, 
on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  The  sides  of 
the  mountain  are  covered  with  a  forest  of  oaks  and  wild  pistachios, 
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and  upon  its  flat  summit,  which  is  about  half  an  hour  in  circum- 
ference, there  are  the  remains  of  ancient  fortifications  (see  Robinson, 
Pal.  iii.  pp.  211  sqq.,  and  v.  Raumer,  Pal.  pp.  37,  38).  The  words 
"  and  take  with  thee  10,000  men"  are  not  to  be  understood  as  sig- 
nifying that  Barak  was  to  summon  the  people  together  upon  the 
top  of  Mount  Tabor,  but  the  assembling  of  the  people  is  pre* 
supposed ;  and  all  that  is  commanded  is,  that  he  was  to  proceed  to 
Mount  Tabor  with  the  assembled  army,  and  make  his  attack  upon 
the  enemy,  who  were  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Kishon,  from  that 
point  According  to  ver.  10,  the  army  was  collected  at  Kedesh  in 
Naphtali.  Nachal  Kishon  is  not  only  the  brook  Kishon,  which  is 
formed  by  streams  that  take  their  rise  from  springs  upon  Tabor 
and  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
through  the  plain  of  Jezreel  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  bay  of  Acca,  and  which  is  called  Mukatta  by  the 
natives  (see  Rob.  iii.  pp.  472  sqq.,  and  v.  Returner,  pp.  39,  50),  but 
the  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  brook,  i.e.  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (see 
at  Josh.  xvii.  16),  where  the  greatest  battles  have  been  fought  for 
the  possession  of  Palestine  from  time  immemorial  down  to  the 
most  recent  times  (see  v.  Raumer,  pp.  40  sqq.). — Vers.  8  sqq. 
Barak  replied  that  he  would  not  go  unless  she  would  go  with  him — 
certainly  not  for  the  reason  suggested  by  Bertheau,  viz.  that  he 
distrusted  the  divine  promise  given  to  him  by  Deborah,  but  because 
his  mistrust  of  his  own  strength  was  such  that  he  felt  too  weak  to 
carry  out  the  command  of  God.  He  wanted  divine  enthusiasm  for 
the  conflict,  and  this  the  presence  of  the  prophetess  was  to  infuse 
into  both  Barak  and  the  army  that  was  to  be  gathered  round  him. 
Deborah  promised  to  accompany  him,  but  announced  to  him  as  the 
punishment  for  this  want  of  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking, that  the  prize  of  victory — namely,  the  defeat  of  the  hostile 
general — should  be  taken  out  of  his  hand ;  for  Jehovah  would  sell 
(t.e.  deliver  up)  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman,  viz.,  according  to 
vers.  17  sqq.,  into  the  hand  of  Jael.  She  then  went  with  him  to 
Eedeah,  where  Barak  summoned  together  Zebulun  and  Naphtali, 
i.e.  the  fighting  men  of  those  tribes,  and  went  up  with  10,000  men 
in  his  train  ("  at  his  feet,"  i.e.  after  him,  ver.  14 ;  cf .  Ex.  xi.  8  and 
Deut.  xi.  6)  to  Tabor  ("went  up:"  the  expression  is  used  here  to 
denote  the  advance  of  an  army  against  a  place).  Kedesh,  where 
the  army  assembled,  was  higher  than  Tabor.  PJrt,  Hiphil  with  ace, 
to  call  together  (cf.  2  Sam.  xx.  4,  5).  Before  the  engagement 
with  the  foe  is  described,  there  follows  in  ver.  11a  statement  that 
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Heber  the  Kenite  had  separated  himself  from  his  tribe,  the  children 
of  Hobab,  who  led  a  nomad  life  in  the  desert  of  Judah  (chap.  i.  16), 
and  had  pitched  his  tents  as  far  as  the  oak  forest  at  Zaanannim 
(see  at  Josh.  xix.  33)  near  Kedesh.  This  is  introduced  because  of 
its  importance  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  the  conflict  which  ensued 
(vers.  17  sqq.).  *tiw  with  Kametz  is  a  participle,  which  is  used  in 
the  place  of  the  perfect,  to  indicate  that  the  separation  was  a  per- 
manent one. 

Vers.  12-16.  As  soon  as  Sisera  received  tidings  of  the  march 
of  Barak  to  Mount  Tabor,  he  brought  together  all  his  chariots  and 
all  his  men  of  war  from  Harosheth  of  the  Goyim  into  the  brook- 
valley  of  the  Kishon.  Then  Deborah  said  to  Barak,  "  Up ;  for  this 
is  the  day  in  which  Jehovah  hath  given  Sisera  into  thy  hand.  Yea 
(fe6n,  no7ine,  as  an  expression  indicating  lively  assurance),  the  Lord 
goeth  out  before  thee"  sc.  to  the  battle,  to  smite  the  foe ;  whereupon 
Barak  went  down  from  Tabor  with  his  10,000  men  to  attack  the 
enemy,  according  to  chap.  v.  19,  at  Taanach  by  the  water  of  Megiddo. 
— Ver.  15.  "And  the  Lord  discomfited  Sisera,  and  all  his  chariots, 
and  all  his  army,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  before  Barak"  onjl» 
as  in  Ex.  xiv.  24  and  Josh.  x.  10,  denotes  the  confounding  of 
the  hostile  army  by  a  miracle  of  God,  mostly  by  some  miraculous 
phenomenon  of  nature :  see,  besides  Ex.  xiv.  24,  2  Sam.  xxii.  15, 
Ps.  xviii.  15,  and  cxliv.  6.  The  expression  Drw  places  the  defeat 
of  Sisera  and  his  army  in  the  same  category  as  the  miraculous 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  of  the  Canaanites  at  Gibeon ;  and  the 
combination  of  this  verb  with  the  expression  "  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword"  is  to  be  taken  as  constructio  pr&gnans,  in  this  sense :  Jehovah 
threw  Sisera  and  his  army  into  confusion,  and,  like  a  terrible 
champion  fighting  in  front  of  Israel,  smote  him  without  quarter. 
Sisera  sprang  from  his  chariot  to  save  himself,  and  fled  on  foot; 
but  Barak  pursued  the  routed  foe  to  Harosheth,  and  completely 
destroyed  them.  "  All  Sisera  8  army  fell  by  the  edge  of  the  sword; 
there  remained  not  even  to  one"  i.e.  not  a  single  man. 

Vers.  17—22.  Sisera  took  refuge  in  the  tent  of  Jael,  the  wife  of 
Heber  the  Kenite,  to  escape  the  sword  of  the  Israelites,  as  king 
Jabin  lived  at  peace  with  the  house  of  Heber,  i.e.  with  this  branch 
of  the  Kenites. — Ver.  18.  Jael  received  the  fugitive  into  her  tent 
in  the  usual  form  of  oriental  hospitality  (niD,  as  in  Gen.  xix.  2,  3, 
to  turn  aside  from  the  road  and  approach  a  person),  and  covered 
him  with  a  covering  (n??k,  air  Xey.,  covering,  or  rug),  that  he 
might  be  able  to  sleep,  as  he  was  thoroughly  exhausted  with  his 
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flight. — Ver.  19.  On  his  asking  for  water  to  drink,  as  he  was  thirsty 
(7)D¥,  defective  form  for  *flND¥),  she  handed  him  milk  from  her 
bottle,  and  covered  him  up  again.  She  gave  him  milk  instead  of 
water,  as  Deborah  emphatically  mentions  in  her  song  in  chap.  v. 
25,  no  doubt  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  her  guest  a  friendly 
and  hospitable  reception.  When  Josephus  affirms,  in  his  account  of 
this  event  (Ant.  v.  5,  4),  that  she  gave  him  milk  that  was  already 
spoiled  (8t€<f>0opbs  fjSr)),  i.e.  had  turned  sour,  and  22.  Tanchum  sup- 
poses that  such  milk  intoxicated  the  weary  man,  these  are  merely 
later  decorations  of  the  simple  fact,  and  have  no  historical  worth 
whatever. — Ver.  20.  In  order  to  be  quite  sure,  Sisera  entreated  his 
hostess  to  stand  before  the  door  and  turn  any  one  away  who  might 
come  to  her  to  seek  for  one  of  the  fugitives.  lb{j  is  the  imperative 
for  HDP,  as  the  syntax  proves  that  the  word  cannot  be  an  infinitive. 
The  anomaly  apparent  in  the  use  of  the  gender  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  the  masculine  was  the  more  general  form, 
and  might  therefore  be  used  for  the  more  definite  feminine.  There 
are  not  sufficient  grounds  for  altering  it  into  *rtW,  the  inf.  abs. 
Whether  Jael  complied  with  this  wish  is  not  stated ;  but  in  the 
place  of  anything  further,  the  chief  fact  alone  is  given  in  ver.  21, 
namely,  that  Jael  took  a  tent-plug,  and  went  with  a  hammer  in  her 
hand  to  Sisera,  who  had  fallen  through  exhaustion  into  a  deep  sleep, 
and  drove  the  plug  into  his  temples,  so  that  it  penetrated  into  the 
earth,  or  the  floor.  The  words  W  IFnrwrn  are  introduced  as 
explanatory  of  the  course  of  the  events :  "  but  he  teas  fallen  into 
a  deep  sleep,  and  exhausted,"  i.e.  had  fallen  fast  asleep  through 
exhaustion.  "  And  so  he  died"  Hb£  is  attached  as  a  consequence 
to  'Ul  ntfrn . . .  JJgHFn,  whereas  *)!£}  belongs  to  the  parenthetical  clause 
DTU  fettrn.  This  is  the  explanation  adopted  by  JRosentnUllery  and 
also  in  the  remark  of  Kimchi :  "  the  words  *IJW  DTU  indicate  the 
reason  why  Sisera  neither  heard  Jael  approach  him,  nor  was  con- 
scious of  the  blow  inflicted  upon  him."  For  the  combination  of 
*1PJ!  with  nbjl,  "  then  he  became  exhausted  and  died,"  which  Stud* 
and  Bertheau  support,  does  not  give  any  intelligible  thought  at  all. 
A  man  who  has  a  tent-peg  driven  with  a  hammer  into  his  temples, 
so  that  the  peg  passes  through  his  head  into  the  ground,  does  not 
become  exhausted  before  he  dies,  but  dies  instantaneously.  And 
*)}£,  from  *py,  equivalent  to  *|JJ  (Jer.  iv.  31),  or  *B£,  and  written 
with  Patach  in  the  last  syllable,  to  distinguish  it  from  t)ty,  volare, 
has  no  other  meaning  than  to  be  exhausted,  in  any  of  the  passages 
in  which  it  occurs  (see  1  Sam.  xiv.  28,  31 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  15).    The 
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rendering  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  ia/caratOn,  cannot  be  grammati- 
cally sustained. — Ver.  22.  When  Barak,  who  was  in  pursuit  of 
Sisera,  arrived  at  Jael's  tent,  she  went  to  meet  him,  to  show  him 
the  deed  which  she  had  performed.  Thus  was  Deborah's  prediction 
to  Barak  (ver.  9)  fulfilled.  The  Lord  had  sold  Sisera  into  the  hand 
of  a  woman,  and  deprived  Barak  of  the  glory  of  the  victory. 
Nevertheless  the  act  itself  was  not  morally  justified,  either  by  this 
prophetic  announcement,  or  by  the  fact  that  it  is  commemorated  in 
the  song  of  Deborah  in  chap.  v.  24  sqq.  Even  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Jael  acted  under  the  influence  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause  of  Israel  and  its  God,  and  that  she  was  prompted 
by  religious  motives  to  regard  the  connection  of  her  tribe  with 
Israel,  the  people  of  the  Lord,  as  higher  and  more  sacred,  not  only 
than  the  bond  of  peace,  in  which  her  tribe  was  living  with  Jabin 
the  Canaanitish  king,  but  even  than  the  duties  of  hospitality,  which 
are  so  universally  sacred  to  an  oriental  mind,  her  heroic  deed  cannot 
be  acquitted  of  the  sins  of  lying,  treachery,  and  assassination,  which 
were  associated  with  it,  by  assuming,  as  Calovius,  Buddeus,  and  others 
have  done,  that  when  Jael  invited  Sisera  into  her  tent,  and  promised 
him  safety,  and  quenched  his  thirst  with  milk,  she  was  acting  with 
perfect  sincerity,  and  without  any  thought  of  killing  him,  and  that 
it  was  not  till  after  he  was  fast  asleep  that  she  was  instigated  and 
impelled  instinctu  Dei  arcano  to  perform  the  deed.  For  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Israel,  not  only  abhors  lying  lips  (Prov.  xii.  22),  bat 
hates  wickedness  and  deception  of  every  kind.  It  is  true,  He 
punishes  the  ungodly  at  the  hand  of  sinners ;  but  the  sinners  whom 
He  employs  as  the  instruments  of  His  penal  justice  in  carrying  ont 
the  plans  of  His  kingdom,  are  not  instigated  to  the  performance  of 
wicked  deeds  by  an  inward  and  secret  impulse  from  Him.  .  God 
had  no  doubt  so  ordered  it,  that  Sisera  should  meet  with  his  death 
in  Jael's  tent,  where  he  had  taken  refuge ;  but  this  divine  purpose 
did  not  justify  Jael  in  giving  to  the  enemy  of  Israel  a  hospitable 
reception  into  her  tent,  making  him  feel  secure  both  by  word 
and  deed,  and  then  murdering  him  secretly  while  he  was  asleep. 
Such  conduct  as  that  was  not  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  but  the  fruit  of  a  heroism  inspired  by  flesh  and  blood ;  and 
even  in  Deborah's  song  (chap.  v.  24  sqq.)  it  is  not  lauded  as  a 
divine  act. 

Vers.  23,  24.  "  So  God  subdued  at  that  time  Jabin  the  long  of 
Canaan  before  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  the  hand  of  die  Israelites 
became  heavier  and  Jieavier  in  its  pressure  upon  Aim,  until  they  had 
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destroyed  Aim."  n^l  ipn  •  •  .  T  JJ7JJ1,  «  the  hand  •  .  .  increased 
more  and  more,  becoming  heavy/'  ?|?n,  used  to  denote  the  progress 
or  continual  increase  of  an  affair,  as  in  Gen.  viii.  3,  etc.,  is  con- 
nected with  the  infinitive  absolute,  and  with  the  participle  of  the 
action  concerned.  npjj  is  the  feminine  participle  of  Wjj,  like  7}*  in 
Gen.  xxvi.  13  (see  Ges.  §  131, 3,  Anm.  3).  The  overthrow  of  Jabin 
and  his  rule  did  not  involve  the  extermination  of  the  Ganaanites 
generally. 

DeboraJis  Song  of  Victory. — Chap.  v. 

This  highly  poetical  song  is  so  direct  and  lively  an  utterance  of 
the  mighty  force  of  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  exaltation  of 
Israel,  and  its  victory  over  Sisera,  that  its  genuineness  is  generally 
admitted  now.     After  a  general  summons  to  praise  the  Lord  for 
the  courage  with  which  the  people  rose  up  to  fight  against  their 
foes  (ver.  2),  Deborah  the  singer  dilates  in  the  first  section  (vers. 
3-11)  upon  the  significance  of  the  victory,  picturing  in  lively  colours 
(1)  the  glorious  time  when  Israel  was  exalted  to  be  the  nation  of 
the  Lord  (vers.  3-5)  ;  (2)  the  disgraceful  decline  of  the  nation  in 
the  more  recent  times  (vers.  6-8) ;  and  (3)  the  joyful  turn  of 
affairs  which  followed  her  appearance  (vers.  9-11).     After  a  fresh 
summons  to  rejoice  in  their  victory  (ver.  12),  there  follows  in  the 
second  section  (vers.  13-21)  a  lively  picture  of  the  conflict  and 
victory,  in  which  there  is  a  vivid  description  (a)  of  the  mighty 
gathering  of  the  brave  to  battle  (vers.  13-1 5a) ;  (b)  of  the  cowardice 
of  those  who  stayed  away  from  the  battle,  and  of  the  bravery  with 
which  the  braver  warriors  risked  their  lives  in  the  battle  (vers. 
156-18) ;  and  (c)  of  the  successful  result  of  the  conflict  (vers. 
19-21).     To  this  there  is  appended  in  the  third  section  (vers. 
22-31)  an  account  of  the  glorious  issue  of  the  battle  and  the  vic- 
tory :  first  of  all,  a  brief  notice  of  the  flight  and  pursuit  of  the  foe 
(vers.  22-24)  ;  secondly,  a  commemoration  of  the  slaying  of  Sisera 
by  Jael  (vers.  24-27) ;  and  thirdly,  a  scornful  description  of  the 
disappointment  of  Sisera's  mother,  who  was  counting  upon  a?  large 
arrival  of  booty  (vers.  28-30).    The  song  then  closes  with  the  hope, 
founded  upon  this  victory,  that  all  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  might 
perish,  and  Israel  increase  in  strength  (ver.  31a).    The  whole  song, 
therefore,  is  divided  into  three  leading  sections,  each  of  which  again 
is  arranged  in  three  somewhat  unequal  strophes,  the  first  and  second 
sections  being  introduced  by  a  summons  to  the  praise  of  God  (vers. 
2, 12),  whilst  the  third  closes  with  an  expression  of  hope,  drawn 
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from  the  contents  of  the  whole,  with  regard  to  the  future  prospects 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  (ver.  31a). 

Yer.  1.  The  historical  introduction  ("  Then  sang  Deborah  and 
Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam  on  that  day,  saying")  takes  the  place  of 
a  heading,  and  does  not  mean  that  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
which  follows  was  composed  by  them  jointly,  bat  simply  that  it 
was  sung  by  them  together,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory.  The 
poetess  or  writer  of  the  song,  according  to  vers.  3,  7,  and  12,  was 
Deborah.  The  song  itself  opens  with  a  summons  to  praise  the 
Lord  for  the  willing  and  joyful  rising  up  of  His  people. 

Ver.  2.  That  the  strong  in  Israel  showed  themselves  strong. 
That  the  people  willingly  offered  themselves, 
Praise  ye  the  Lord! 

The  meaning  of  JHB  and  rrijnfc  is  a  subject  of  dispute.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint  rendering,  and  that  of  Theodot.,  hr  r<p  apgaaOat 
apXnyow  &  'laparjky  many  give  it  the  meaning  to  begin  or  to  lead, 
and  endeavour  to  establish  this  meaning  from  an  Arabic  word 
signifying  to  find  one's  self  at  the  head  of  an  affair.  But  this  mean- 
ing cannot  be  established  in  Hebrew.  ]H8  has  no  other  meaning 
than  to  let  loose  from  something,  to  let  a  person  loose  or  free 
(see  at  Lev.  x.  6) ;  and  in  the  only  other  passage  where  nfona  occurs 
(Deut.  xxxii.  42),  it  does  not  refer  to  a  leader,  but  to  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  hair  as  the  sign  of  great  strength.  Hence  in  this 
passage  also  rfjna  literally  means  comati,  the  hairy  ones,  ue.  those 
who  possessed  strength;  and  JH&,  to  manifest  or  put  forth  strength. 
The  persons  referred  to  are  the  champions  in  the  fight,  who  went 
before  the  nation  with  strength  and  bravery.  The  preposition  a 
before  JHB  indicates  the  reason  for  praising  God,  or  rather  the 
object  with  which  the  praise  of  the  Lord  was  connected.  'Ul  P*®?, 
literally  "  in  the  showing  themselves  strong."  The  meaning  is,  "  for 
the  fact  that  the  strong  in  Israel  put  forth  strength.*'  33J*?5?,  to 
prove  one's  self  willing,  here  to  go  into  the  battle  of  their  own  free 
will,  without  any  outward  and  authoritative  command.  This  intro- 
duction transports  us  in  the  most  striking  manner  into  the  time  of 
the  judges,  when  Israel  had  no  king  who  could  summon  the  nation 
to  war,  but  everything  depended  upon  the  voluntary  rising  of  the 
strong  and  the  will  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  manifestation  of 
this  strength  and  willingness  Deborah  praises  as  a  gracious  gift  of 
the  Lord.  After  this  summons  to  praise  the  Lord,  the  first  part  of 
the  song  opens  with  an  appeal  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth 
to  hear  what  Deborah  has  to  proclaim  to  the  praise  of  God. 
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Yer.  3.  Hear,  ye  kings ;  give  ear,  ye  princes ! 
I,  to  the  Lord  will  I  sing, 
Will  sing  praise  to  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel. 

4.  Lord,  when  Thou  wentest  out  from  Seir, 
When  Thou  marchedst  out  of  the  fields  of  Edora, 
The  earth  trembled,  and  the  heavens  also  dropped ; 
The  clouds  also  dropped  water. 

5.  The  mountains  shook  before  the  Lord, 

Sinai  there  before  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel. 

The  "  kings  and  princes"  are  not  the  rulers  in  Israel,  for  Israel 
had  no  kings  at  that  time,  bat  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  heathen 
nations,  as  in  Ps.  ii.  2.    These  were  to  discern  the  mighty  acts  of 
Jehovah  in  Israel,  and  learn  to  fear  Jehovah  as  the  almighty  God. 
For  the  song  to  be  song  applies  to  Him,  the  God  of  Israel.    "TOT, 
^aXXetVy  is  the  technical  expression  for  singing  with  an  instru- 
mental accompaniment  (see  at  Ex.  xv.  2). — Vers.  4,  5.  To  give 
the  Lord  the  glory  for  the  victory  which  had  been  gained  through 
His  omnipotent  help  over  the  powerful  army  of  Sisera,  and  to  fill 
the  heathen  with  fear  of  Jehovah,  and  the  Israelites  with  love  and 
confidence  towards  Him,  the  singer  reverts  to  the  terribly  glorious 
manifestation  of  Jehovah  in  the  olden  time,  when  Israel  was 
accepted  as  the  nation  of  God  (Ex.  xix.).    Just  as  Moses  in  his 
blessing  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2)  referred  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  this  mighty 
act,  as  the  source  of  all  salvation  and  blessing  for  Israel,  so  the 
prophetess  Deborah  makes  the  praise  of  this  glorious  manifestation 
of  God  the  starting-point  of  her  praise  of  the  great  grace,  which 
Jehovah   as   the  faithful  covenant    God  had  displayed   to  His 
people  in  her  own  days.    The  tacit  allusion  to  Moses'  blessing  is 
very  unmistakeable.     But  whereas  Moses  describes  the  descent 
of  the  Lord  upon  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.),  according  to  its  gracious  sig- 
nificance in  relation  to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  as  an  objective  fact 
(Jehovah  came  from  Sinai,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2),  Deborah  clothes  the 
remembrance  of  it  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  God,  to  bring  out 
the  thought  that  the  help  which  Israel  had  just  experienced  was  a 
renewal  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  His  people.    Jehovah's  going 
out  of  Seir,  and  marching  out  of  the  fields  of  Edom,  is  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  same  sense  as  His  rising  up  from  Seir  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
2).    As  the  descent  of  the  Lord  upon  Sinai  is  depicted  there  as  a 
rising  of  the  sun  from  the  east,  so  the  same  descent  in  a  black 
cloud  amidst  thunder,  lightning,  fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke  (Ex. 
xix.  16,  18),  is  represented  here  with  direct  allusion  to  these  pheno- 
mena as  a  storm  rising  up  from  Seir  in  the  east,  in  which  the  Lord 
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advanced  to  meet  His  people  as  they  came  from  the  west  to  Sinai. 
Before  the  Lord,  who  came  down  upon  Sinai  in  the  storm  and 
darkness  of  the  cloud,  the  earth  shook  and  the  heaven  dropped,  or, 
as  it  is  afterwards  more  definitely  explained,  the  clouds  dropped 
with  water,  emptied  themselves  of  their  abundance  of  water  as  they 
do  in  the  case  of  a  storm.  The  mountains  shook  (vW,  Niphal  of 
?W,  dropping  the  reduplication  of  the  !>  =  *?tg,  Isa.  briii.  19,  Ixiv.  2), 
even  the  strong  rocky  mountain  of  Sinai,  which  stood  out  so 
distinctly  before  the  eyes  of  the  singer,  that  she  speaks  of  it  as 
"  this  Sinai,"  pointing  to  it  as  though  it  were  locally  near.  David's 
description  of  the  miraculous  guidance  of  Israel  through  the  desert 
in  Ps.  lxviii.  8,  9,  is  evidently  founded  upon  this  passage,  though  it 
by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  the  passage  before  us  also  treats 
of  the  journey  through  the  desert,  as  Clericus  supposes,  or  even  of 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  battle  with  Sisera,  and  the  victory 
which  it  secured.  But  greatly  as  Israel  had  been  exalted  at  Sinai 
by  the  Lord  its  God,  it  had  fallen  just  as  deeply  into  bondage  to 
its  oppressors  through  its  own  sins,  until  Deborah  arose  to  help  it 
(vers.  6-8). 

Ver.  6.  In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  the  son  of  Anath, 
In  the  days  of  Jael,  the  paths  kept  holiday, 
And  the  wanderers  of  the  paths  went  crooked  ways. 

7.  The  towns  in  Israel  kept  holiday,  they  kept  holiday, 
Until  that  I,  Deborah,  arose, 

That  I  arose  a  mother  in  Israel. 

8.  They  chose  new  gods ; 
Then  was  war  at  the  gates : 

Was  there  a  shield  seen  and  a  spear 
Among  forty  thousand  in  Israel? 

The  deep  degradation  and  disgrace  into  which  Israel  had  sunk 
before  the  appearance  of  Deborah,  through  its  falling  away  from 
the  Lord  into  idolatry,  forms  the  dark  reverse  of  that  glorification 
at  Sinai.  Although,  after  Ehud,  Shamgar  had  also  brought  help  to 
the  people  against  their  enemies  by  a  victory  over  the  Philistines 
(chap.  iii.  31),  and  although  Jael,  who  proved  herself  a  heroine  by 
slaying  the  fugitive  Sisera,  was  then  alive,  things  had  got  to  such  a 
pitch  with  Israel,  that  no  one  would  venture  upon  the  public  high 
roads.  There  are  no  good  grounds  for  the  conjecture  that  Jael 
was  a  different  person  from  the  Jael  mentioned  in  chap.  iv.  17 
sqq.,  whether  a  judge  who  is  not  further  known,  as  Ewald  supposes, 
or  a  female  judge  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  nation  in  these 
unhappy  times  (Bertheau).    rtrm  ^"in,  lit.  "  the  paths  ceased,"  *e. 
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to  be  paths,  or  to  be  trodden  by  men.    rfaTO  Wh,  "  those  who  went, 
upon  paths,"  or  beaten  ways,  Le.  those  who  were  obliged  to  under- 
take journeys  for  the  purpose  of  friendly  intercourse  or  trade, 
notwithstanding  the  burden  of  foreign  rule  which  pressed  upon  the 
land;   such  persons  went  by  "twisted  paths"  i.e.  by  roads  and 
circuitous  routes  which  turned  away  from  the  high  roads.     And 
the  tfna,  i.e.  the  cultivated  land,  with  its  open  towns  and  villages, 
and  with  their  inhabitants,  was  as  forsaken  and  desolate  as  the 
public  highways.    The  word  perazon  has  been  rendered  judge  or 
guidance  by  modern  expositors,  after  the  example  of  Teller  and 
Gesenius;  and  in  ver.  11  decision  or  guidance.    But  this  meaning, 
which  has  been  adopted  into  all  the  more  recent  lexicons,  has 
nothing  really  to  support  it,  and  does  not  even  suit  our  verse,  into 
which  it  would  introduce  the  strange  contradiction,  that  at  the  time 
when  Shamgar  and  Jael  were  judges,  there  were  no  judges  in 
Israel.    In  addition  to  the  Septuagint  version,  which  renders  the 
word  Swarol  in  this  verse  (i.e.  according  to  the  Cod.  Vat.,  for  the 
Cod.  Al.  has  tfrpdfov),  and  then  in  the  most  unmeaning  way  adopts 
the  rendering  aifyaov  in  ver.  11,  from  which  we  may  clearly  see  that 
the  translators  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  common 
to  adduce  an  Arabic  word  which  signifies  segregavit,  discrevit  rem 
ab  aliis,  though  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  Arabic  word  ever 
had  the  meaning  to  judge  or  to  lead.    All  the  old  translators,  as 
well  as  the  Rabbins,  have  based  their  rendering  of  the  word  upon 
Tj* ,  inhabitant  of  the  flat  country  (Deut.  iii.  5,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  18), 
and  rtn?,  the  open  flat  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  towns 
surrounded  by  walls  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  11 ;  Zech.  ii.  8),  according  to 
which  tfHB,  as  the  place  of  meeting,  would  denote  both  the  culti- 
vated land  with  its  unenclosed  towns  and  villages,  and  also  the 
population  that  was  settled  in  the  open  country  in  unfortified 
places, — a  meaning  which  also  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  word  in 
Hab.  iii.  14.     Accordingly,  Luther  has  rendered  the  word  Bauern 
(peasants).    *m&  ny  for  TOg  "itfK  ny.     The  contraction  of  neto 
into  tr,  with  Dagesh  following,  and  generally  pointed  with  Seghol, 
but  here  with  Pataeh  on  account  of  the  p,  which  is  closely  related 
to  the  gutturals,  belongs  to  the  popular  character  of  the  song,  and 
is  therefore  also  found  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (chap.  i.  12,  ii.  7, 
17,  iv.  6).    It  is  also  met  with  here  and  there  in  simple  prose 
(Judg.  vi.  17,  vii.  12,  viii.  26) ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  literature  of 
the  time  of  the  captivity  and  a  still  later  date,  that  it  found  its  way 
more  and  more  from  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation  into 
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that  of  the  Scriptures.  Deborah  describes  herself  as  "  a  mother  in 
Israel/'  on  account  of  her  having  watched  over  her  people  with 
maternal  care,  just  as  Job  calls  himself  a  father  to  the  poor  who 
had  been  supported  by  him  (Job  xxix.  16 ;  cf.  Isa.  xxii.  21). — Ver. 
8  describes  the  cause  of  the  misery  into  which  Israel  had  fallen. 
DHPin  DTO  is  the  object  to  "inn*  and  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in 
the  previous  term  Israel.  Israel  forsook  its  God  and  Creator, 
and  chose  new  gods,  i.e.  gods  not  worshipped  by  its  fathers  (vid. 
Dent,  xxxii.  17).  Then  there  was  war  (0$,  the  construct  state 
of  Q(v,  a  verbal  noun  formed  from  the  Piel,  and  signifying  con- 
flict or  war)  at  the  gates ;  i.e.  the  enemy  pressed  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  Israelitish  towns,  and  besieged  them,  and  there  was 
not  seen  a  shield  or  spear  among  forty  thousand  in  Israel,  i.e.  there 
were  no  warriors  found  in  Israel  who  ventured  to  defend  the  land 
against  the  foe.  DK  indicates  a  question  with  a  negative  reply 
assumed,  as  in  1  Kings  i.  27,  etc.  Shield  and  spear  (or  lance)  are 
mentioned  particularly  as  arms  of  offence  and  defence,  to  signify 
arms  of  all  kinds.  The  words  are  not  to  be  explained  from  1  Sam. 
xiii.  22,  as  signifying  that  there  were  no  longer  any  weapons  to  be 
found  among  the  Israelites,  because  the  enemy  had  taken  them 
away  ("  not  seen"  is  not  equivalent  to  "  not  found"  in  1  Sam.  xiii. 
22) ;  they  simply  affirm  that  there  were  no  longer  any  weapons  to 
be  seen,  because  not  one  of  the  40,000  men  in  Israel  took  a  weapon 
in  his  hand.  The  number  40,000  is  not  the  number  of  the  men 
who  offered  themselves  willingly  for  battle,  according  to  ver.  2 
(Bertheau)  ;  for  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  did  not  go  unarmed 
into  the  battle,  it  is  at  variance  with  the  statement  in  chap.  iv.  6, 10, 
that  Barak  went  into  the  war  and  smote  the  enemy  with  only 
10,000  men.  It  is  a  round  number,  i.e.  an  approximative  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  the  warriors  who  might  have  smitten  the 
enemy  and  delivered  Israel  from  bondage,  and  was  probably  chosen 
with  a  reference  to  the  40,000  fighting  men  of  the  tribes  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  who  went  with  Joshua  to  Canaan  and  helped 
their  brethren  to  conquer  the  land  (Josh.  iv.  13).  Most  of  the 
more  recent  expositors  have  given  a  different  rendering  of  ver.  8. 
Many  of  them  render  the  first  clause  according  to  the  Peshito  and 
Vulgate,  "  God  chose  something  new"  taking  Elohim  as  the  subject, 
and  chadashim  (new)  as  the  object.  But  to  this  it  has  very  pro- 
perly been  objected,  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  song,  it  was 
not  Elohim  but  Jehovah  who  effected  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and 
that  the  Hebrew  for  new  things  is  not  DHBhn,  but  nichn  (Isa.  xiii. 
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9,  xlviii.  6),  or  nehn  (Isa.  xliii.  19 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  22).  On  these 
grounds  Ewald  and  Bertheau  render  Elohim  "  judges"  (they  chose 
new  judges),  and  appeal  to  Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  7,  8,  where  the  autho- 
rities who  administered  justice  in  the  name  of  God  are  called 
Elohim.  But  these  passages  are  not  sufficient  by  themselves  to 
establish  the  meaning  "  judges/'  and  still  less  to  establish  the  ren- 
dering "  new  judges"  for  Elohim  chadaskim.  Moreover,  according 
to  both  these  explanations,  the  next  clause  must  be  understood  as 
relating  to  the  specially  courageous  conflict  which  the  Israelites  in 
their  enthusiasm  carried  on  with  Sisera ;  whereas  the  further  state- 
ment, that  among  40,000  warriors  who  offered  themselves  willingly 
for  battle  there  was  not  a  shield  or  a  lance  to  be  seen,  is  irreconcil- 
ably at  variance  with  this.  For  the  explanation  suggested,  namely, 
that  these  warriors  did  not  possess  the  ordinary  weapons  for  a 
well-conducted  engagement,  but  had  nothing  but  bows  and  swords, 
or  instead  of  weapons  of  any  kind  had  only  the  staffs  and  tools  of 
shepherds  and  husbandmen,  is  proved  to  be  untenable  by  the  simple 
fact  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  indicate  any  contrast  between 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  weapons,  and  that  such  a  contrast  is 
altogether  foreign  to  the  context.  Moreover,  the  fact  appealed  to, 
that  tK  points  to  a  victorious  conflict  in  vers.  13,  19,  22,  as  well  as 
in  ver.  11,  is  not  strong  enough  to  support  the  view  in  question,  as 
W  is  employed  in  ver.  19  in  connection  with  the  battle  of  the  kings 
of  Canaan,  which  was  not  a  successful  one,  but  terminated  in  a 
defeat. 

The  singer  now  turns  from  the  contemplation  of  the  deep  degra- 
dation of  Israel  to  the  glorious  change  which  took  place  as  soon  as 
she  appeared : — 

Ver.  9.  My  heart  inclines  to  the  leaders  of  Israel ; 

To  those  who  offered  themselves  willingly  in  the  nation.    Praise  ye 
the  Lord ! 

10.  Ye  that  ride  upon  white  asses ; 
Ye  that  sit  upon  coverings, 

And  that  walk  in  the  way,  reflect ! 

11.  With  the  voice  of  the  archers  among  drawers  (of  water), 
There  praise  ye  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord, 

The  righteous  acts  in  His  villages  in  Israel. 

Then  the  people  of  the  Lord  went  down  to  the  gates ! 

We  must  supply  the  subst.  verb  in  connection  with  ^  W,  "  My 
Iieart  is  (sc.  inclined)  towards  the  leaders  of  Israel"  i.e.  feels  itself 
drawn  towards  them.  P#n  for  p#TO  (ver.  14),  the  determining  one, 
i.e.  the  commander  or  leader  in  war:  as  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  21.    The 
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leaders  and  willing  ones  are  first  of  all  to  praise  the  Lord  for  having 
crowned  their  willingness  with  victory. — Ver.  10.  And  all  classes  of 
the  people,  both  high  and  low,  have  reason  to  join  in  the  praise. 
Those  who  ride  upon  white,  i.e.  white-spotted  asses,  are  the  upper 
classes  generally,  and  not  merely  the  leaders  (cf.  chap.  x.  4,  xii.  14). 
nrnt,  lit.  dazzling  white ;  but  since  there  are  no  asses  that  are  per- 
fectly white,  and  white  was  a  colour  that  was  highly  valued  both  by 
Hebrews  and  Arabs,  they  applied  the  term  white  to  those  that  were 
only  spotted  with  white.  Those  who  sit  upon  coverings  (PIP  from 
TD,  a  covering  or  carpet,  with  the  plural  termination  p,  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  poetical  Chaldaism)  are  the  rich  and  prosperous; 
and  those  who  walk  on  the  way,  i.e.  travellers  on  foot,  represent 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  who  have  to  go  about  and  attend 
to  their  affairs.  Considered  logically,  this  triple  division  of  the 
nation  is  not  a  very  exact  one,  as  the  first  two  do  not  form  a  true 
antithesis.  But  the  want  of  exactness  does  not  warrant  our  fusing 
together  the  middle  term  and  the  first,  and  understanding  by  tniddin 
either  saddles  or  saddle-cloths,  as  Ewald  and  Beriheau  have  done; 
for  saddle-cloths  are  still  further  from  forming  an  antithesis  to 
asses,  so  that  those  who  ride  upon  white  asses  could  be  distinguished, 
as  the  upper  classes  and  leaders,  from  those  who  sit  upon  saddles,  or 
are  "  somewhat  richer."  Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding 
these  three  classes  as  referring  simply  to  the  long  line  of  warriors 
hastening  from  the  victory  to  the  triumphal  fSte.  On  the  contrary, 
all  classes  of  the  people  are  addressed,  as  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the 
victory  that  had  been  obtained :  the  upper  classes,  who  ride  upon  their 
costly  animals ;  the  rich  resting  at  home  upon  their  splendid  carpets ; 
and  the  poor  travellers,  who  can  now  go  quietly  along  the  high-road 
again  without  fear  of  interruption  from  the  foe  (ver.  6).  W&  is 
rendered  "  sing"  by  many ;  but  this  rendering  cannot  be  sustained 
from  Ps.  cv.  2  and  cxlv.  5,  and  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  verse 
before  us,  since  the  well-established  meaning  of  the  word  "  ponder," 
reflect,  sc.  upon  the  acts  of  the  Lord,  is  a  perfectly  suitable  one. — 
Yer.  11.  The  whole  nation  had  good  reason  to  make  this  reflec- 
tion, as  the  warriors,  having  returned  home,  were  now  relating  the 
mighty  acts  of  the  Lord  among  the  women  who  were  watering  their 
flocks,  and  the  people  had  returned  to  their  towns  once  more.  This 
is  in  all  probability  the  idea  of  the  obscure  verse  before  us,  which 
has  been  interpreted  in  such  very  different  ways.  The  first  clause, 
which  has  no  verb,  and  cannot  constitute  a  sentence  by  itself,  must 
be  connected  with  the  following  clause,  and  taken  as  an  anakolouthon. 
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as  tin)  bv  does  not  form  a  direct  continuation  of  the  clause  com- 
mencing with  ^pD.  After  the  words  "from  the  voice  of  the  archers" 
we  shonld  expect  the  continuation  "there  is  heard"  or  "there 
sounds  forth  the  praise  of  the  acts  of  the  Lord."  Instead  of  that, 
the  construction  that  was  commenced  is  relinquished  at  Wrt  DC*, 
and  a  different  turn  is  given  to  the  thought.  This  not  only  seems 
to  offer  the  simplest  explanation,  but  the  only  possible  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  For  the  explanation  that  JD  is  to  be  taken  as  signi- 
fying "  away  from,"  as  in  Num.  xv.  24,  etc.,  in  the  sense  of  "  far 
from  the  voice  of  the  archers,  among  the  watering  women,"  does  not 
suit  the  following  word  DP,  "  there,"  at  all.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  attribute  to  V?  the  meaning  "  no  more  disquieted  by,"  a  meaning 
which  the  preposition  could  not  possibly  have  in  this  clause.  B*VVnp 
are  not  sharers  in  the  booty,  for  ftfn  simply  means  to  cut,  to  cut  in 
pieces,  to  divide,  and  is  never  applied  to  the  sharing  of  booty,  for  which 
p!?n  is  the  word  used  (yid.  ver.  30 ;  Ps.  lxviii.  13 ;  Isa.  ix.  2).  P?PP 
is  to  be  regarded,  as  the  Rabbins  maintain,  as  a  denom.  from  pn,  to 
hold  an  arrow,  signifying  therefore  the  shooter  of  an  arrow.  It  was 
probably  a  natural  thing  for  Deborah,  who  dwelt  in  Benjamin,  to 
mention  the  archers  as  representatives  of  warriors  generally,  since 
this  was  the  principal  weapon  employed  by  the  Benjaminites  (see 
1  Chron.  viii.  40,  xii.  2 ;  2  Chron!  xiv.  7,  xvii.  17).  The  tarrying 
of  the  warriors  among  the  drawers  of  water,  where  the  flocks  and 
herds  were  being  watered,  points  to  the  time  of  peace,  when  the 
warriors  were  again  occupied  with  their  civil  and  domestic  affairs, 
urr  is  a  simple  aorist.  njn,  lit.  to  repeat,  then  to  relate,  or  praise. 
"  The  righteousness  of  Jehovah"  i.e.  the  marvellous  acts  of  the  Lord 
in  and  upon  Israel  for  the  accomplishing  of  His  purposes  of  sal- 
vation, in  which  the  righteousness  of  His  work  upon  earth  was 
manifested  (cf.  1  Sam.  xii.  7,  Micah  vi.  5).  WHB  rripTV  has  been 
rendered  by  modern  expositors,  either  "  the  righteous  acts  of  His 
guidance  or  of  His  decision"  (Ewald  and  Bertheau),  or  "  the 
righteous  acts  of  His  commanders,"  or  "  the  benefits  towards  His 
princes  (leaders)  in  Israel"  (Bos.  and  others).  But  neither  of  these 
can  be  sustained.  We  must  take  tfHB  here  in  just  the  same  sense 
as  in  ver.  7 ;  the  country  covered  with  open  towns  and  villages, 
together  with  their  inhabitants,  whom  Jehovah  had  delivered  from 
the  hostile  oppression  that  had  rested  upon  them,  by  means  of  the 
victory  obtained  over  Sisera.  After  that  victory  the  people  of  the 
Lord  went  down  again  to  their  gates,  from  the  mountains  and  hiding- 
places  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge  from  their  foes  (vers.  6,  7), 
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returning  again  to  the  plains  of  the  land,  and  the  towns  that  were 
now  delivered  from  the  foe. 

Yer.  12  forms  the  introduction  to  the  second  part,  viz.  the 
description  of  the  conflict  and  the  victory.  Throwing  herself  into 
the  great  event  which  she  is  about  to  commemorate,  Deborah  calls 
upon  herself  to  strike  up  a  song,  and  upon  Barak  to  lead  off  his 
prisoners : 

Yer.  12.  Awake,  awake,  Deborah! 

Awake,  awake,  utter  a  song ! 

Rise  up,  Barak,  and  lead  captive  thy  captives,  0  son  of  Abinoam  I 

^y  has  the  tone  upon  the  last  syllable  on  the  first  two  occasions, 
to  answer  to  the  rapid  summoning  burst  of  the  Lord  in  the  opening 
address  (Bertheau).  '2t?  nnt?,  to  lead  away  captives,  as  the  fruit 
of  the  victory ;  not  merely  to  lead  in  triumph.  On  the  form  naen 
with  Chateph-patach,  see  Ewald,  §  90,  b.  In  the  next  three  6trophes 
of  this  part  (vers.  13-21)  the  progress  of  the  conflict  is  described; 
and  in  the  first  two  the  part  taken  in  the  battle  by  the  different 
tribes  (vers.  1&-I5a,  and  156-18). 

Ver.  13.  Then  came  down  a  remnant  of  nobles  of  the  nation ; 
Jehovah  came  down  to  me  among  the  heroes. 
14.  Of  Ephraim,  whose  root  in  Amalek ; 

Behind  thee  Benjamin  among  thy  peoples. 
From  Machir  came  down  leaders, 

And  from  Zebulun  marchers  with  the  staff  of  the  conductor. 
15a.  And  princes  in  Issachar  with  Deborah, 
And  Issachar  as  well  as  Barak, 
Driven  into  the  valley  through  his  feet. 

Looking  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  the  poetess 
describes  the  streaming  of  the  brave  men  of  the  nation  down  from 
the  mountains,  to  fight  the  enemy  with  Barak  and  Deborah  in  the 
valley  of  Jezreel ;  though  the  whole  nation  did  not  rise  as  one  man 
against  its  oppressors,  but  only  a  remnant  of  the  noble  and  brave  in 
the  nation,  with  whom  Jehovah  went  into  the  battle.  In  ver.  13  the 
Masoretic  pointing  of  TV  is  connected  with  the  rabbinical  idea  of 
the  word  as  the  fut.  apoc.  of  »TTj :  "  then  (now)  will  the  remnant  rule 
over  the  glorious"  i.e.  the  remnant  left  in  Israel  over  the  stately  foe; 
"  Jehovah  rules  for  me  (or  through  me)  over  the  heroes  in  Sisera's 
army,"  which  Lutkir  has  also  adopted.  But,  as  Schnurr.  has  main- 
tained, this  view  is  decidedly  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  altogether 
irreconcilable  with  the  description  which  follows  of  the  marching  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  into  the  battle.     TV  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
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same  sense  as  VTJJ  in  ver.  14,  and  to  be  pointed  as  a  perfect  TV.1 
" There  came  down"  sc.  from  the  mountains  of  the  land  into  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  a  remnant  of  nobles.     0*1^7  is  used  instead  of  a 
closer  subordination  through  the  construct  state,  to  bring  out  the 
idea  of  Tnfe>  into  greater  prominence  (see  Ewald,  §  292).    Dy  is  in 
apposition  to  D^vwfr,  and  not  to  be  connected  with  the  following 
word  HjiV,  as  it  is  by  some,  in  opposition  to  the  accents.     The 
thought  is  rather  this :  with  the  nobles  or  among  the  brave  Jehovah 
himself  went  against  the  foe.     y  is  a  dat.  commodi,  equivalent  to 
" for  my  joy." — Ver.  14.  " From  (*3D,  poetical  for  |?)  Ephraim" 
sc.  there  came  fighting  men ;  not  the  whole  tribe,  but  only  nobles 
or  brave  men,  and  indeed  those  whose  roots  were  in  Amalek,  i.e. 
those  who  were  rooted  or  had  taken  root,  i.e.  had  settled  and  spread 
themselves  out  upon  the  tribe-territory  of  Ephraim,  which  had  for- 
merly been  inhabited  by  Amalekites,  the  mount  of  the  Amalekites, 
mentioned  in  chap.  xii.  15  (for  the  figure  itself,  see  Isa.  xxvii.  6, 
Ps.  lxxx.  10,  and  Job  v.  3).     " Behind  thee"  t.e.  behind  Ephraim, 
there  followed  Benjamin  among  thy  (Ephraim's)  people  (&'&&!{,  a 
poetical  form  for  Q^y,  in  the  sense  of  hosts).     Benjamin  lived 
farther  south  than  Ephraim,  and  therefore,  when  looked  at  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  behind  Ephraim ;  "  but  he 
came  upon  the  scene  of  battle,  either  in  subordination  to  the  more 
powerful  Ephraimites,  or  rushing  on  with  the  Ephraimitish  hosts" 
(Bertheau).     " From  Machir"  i.e.  from  western  Manasseh,  there 
came  down  leaders  (see  at  ver.  9),  sc.  with  warriors  in  their  train. 
Machir  cannot  refer  to  the  Manassite  family  of  Machir,  to  which 
Moses  gave  the  northern  part  of  Gilead,  and  Bashan,  for  an  inherit- 
ance (comp.  Josh.  xvii.  1  with  xiii.  29-31),  but  it  stands  poetically 
for  Manasseh  generally,  as  Machir  was  the  only  son  of  Manasseh, 
from  whom  all  the  Manassites  were  descended  (Gen.  1.  23 ;  Num. 
xxvi.  29  sqq.,  xxvii.  1).     The  reference  here,  however,  is  simply 
to  that  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  which  had  received  its 
inheritance  by  the  side  of  Ephraim,  in  the  land  to  the  west  of  the 
Jordan.     This  explanation  of  the  word  is  required,  not  only  by  the 
fact  that  Machir  is  mentioned  after  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  and 

1  The  Cod.  Al.  of  the  LXX.  contains  the  correct  rendering,  tot  x«rt/3)j 
xotrtiXttftfta.    In  the  Targum  also  TV  is  correctly  translated  nri3,  descendit, 

although  the  germs  of  the  rabbinical  interpretation  are  contained  in  the  para- 
phrase of  the  whole  verse :  tunc  descendit  unus  ex  exercitu  Israel  et  /regit  fortitu- 
dinem  fortium  gentium.  Ecce  non  ex  fortitudine  manus  eorum  fuit  hoc;  sed 
Dominns  J regit  ante  populum  suum  fortitudinem  virorum  osorum  eorum. 
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before  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  bat  still  more  decidedly  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Gilead  beyond  Jordan  in  connection  with  Reuben,  in  ver. 
17,  which  can  only  signify  Gad  and  eastern  Manasseh.  Hence  the 
two  names  Machir  and  Gilead,  the  names  of  Manasseh's  son  and 
grandson,  are  poetically  employed  to  denote  the  two  halves  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh ;  Machir  signifying  the  western  Manassites,  and 
Gilead  the  eastern.  "  From  Zebulun  marchers  (*]?**?,  to  approach  in 
long  processions,  as  in  chap.  iv.  6)  with  the  staff  of  the  conductor." 
n&b,  writer  or  numberer,  was  the  technical  name  given  to  the 
musterer-general,  whose  duty  it  was  to  levy  and  muster  the  troops 
(2  Kings  xxv.  19;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11);  here  it  denotes  the 
military  leader  generally. — Ver.  15a.  *}&,  "my  princes"  does  not 
furnish  any  appropriate  meaning,  as  neither  Deborah  nor  Barak 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  it  is  not  stated  anywhere  that  the 
Issacharites  gathered  round  Deborah  as  their  leader.  The  reading 
*$  (stat.  constr.),  adopted  by  the  old  versions,  must  be  taken  as  the 
correct  one,  and  the  introduction  of  the  preposition  3  does  not  pre- 
clude this  (compare  ?2&i?  *3J,  2  Sam.  i.  21,  and  Ewala\  §  289,  b). 
DP,  which  is  used  to  denote  an  outward  equality,  as  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  42,  and  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  I?  which  follows  ("just 
a*"),  is  construed  without  3  in  the  first  clause,  as  in  Ps.  xlviii.  6. 
ppjn :  into  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  the  plain  of  Kishon.  1?fTO  lw,  as 
in  Job  xviii.  8,  to  be  sent  off,  i.e.  incessantly  impelled,  through  his 
feet ;  here  it  is  applied  to  an  irresistible  force  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
battle.    The  nominative  to  IW  is  Issachar  and  Barak. 

Ver.  15  &.  At  the  brooks  of  Reuben  were  great  resolutions  of  heart. 

16.  Why  remainest  thou  between  the  hurdles, 
To  hear  the  piping  of  the  flocks  ? 

At  the  brooks  of  Reuben  were  great  project*  of  heart 

17.  Gilead  rests  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan ; 
And  Dan  .  .  .  why  tarries  he  by  ships  ? 
Asher  sits  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 

And  by  his  bays  he  reposes. 

18.  Zebulun,  a  people  that  despises  its  soul  even  to  death, 
And  Naphtali  upon  the  heights  of  the  field. 

In  this  strophe  Deborah  first  of  all  mentions  the  tribes  which 
took  no  part  in  the  conflict  (vers.  15J-17),  and  then  returns  in  ver. 
18  to  the  Zebulunites,  who  staked  their  life  along  with  Naphtali  for 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  the  enemy.  The  enu- 
meration of  the  tribes  who  remained  at  a  distance  from  the  conflict 
commences  with  Reuben  (vers.  156  and  16).  In  this  tribe  there 
did  arise  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  national  elevation.    They  held 
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meetings,  passed  great  resolutions,  but  it  led  to  no  practical  result ; 
and  at  length  they  preferred  to  remain  quietly  at  home  in  their 
own  comfortable  pastoral  life.    The  meaning  brooks  for  rfa?B  is 
well  established  by  Job  xx.  17,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
explaining  the  word  as  equivalent  to  1WB,  flWDD,  divisions  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.  3}  12 ;  Ezra  vi.  18).    The  territory  of  Reuben,  which  was 
celebrated  for  its  splendid  pastures,  must  have  abounded  in  brooks. 
The  question,  Why  satest  thou,  or  remainedst  thou  sitting  between 
the  hurdles?  i.e.  in  the  comfortable  repose  of  a  shepherd's  life,  is 
an  utterance  of  amazement ;  and  the  irony  is  very  apparent  in  the 
next  clause,  to  hear  the  bleating  of  the  flocks,  i.e.  the  piping  of  the 
shepherds,  instead  of  the  blast  of  the  war-trumpets. — Ver.  17. 
Gilead,  Dan,  and  Asher  took  no  part  at  all.     By  Gileady  the  tribes 
of  Gad  and  half  Manasseh  are  intended.     The  use  of  the  term 
TJP9n  to  denote  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  Israelites  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  probably  gave  occasion  to  this,  although  *UP9 
(without  the  article)  does  not  refer  to  the  land  even  here,  but  refers 
primarily  to  the  grandson  of  Manasseh,  as  the  representative  of  his 
family  which  dwelt  in  Gilead.     (For  further  remarks,  see  at  ver. 
14.)     Dan  also  did  not  let  the  national  movement  disturb  it  in  its 
earthly  trade  and  commerce.    TO,  to  keep  one's  self  in  a  place,  is  con- 
strued here  with  the  accusative  of  the  place,  as  in  Ps.  cxx.  5.    The 
territory  of  Dan  included  the  port  of  Joppa  (see  at  Josh.  xix.  46), 
where  the  Danites  probably  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Phoenicians. 
Asher  also  in  his  land  upon  the  coast  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
disturbed  from  his  rest,  to  join  in  the  common  war  of  its  nation. 
D12P  ?|to  is  used,  as  in  Gen.  xlix.  13,  for  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.    &TJDD,  <*7r.  Xey.,  literally  a  rent,  and  hence  applied 
to  a  bay,  as  an  incision  made  in  the  sea-shore. — Ver.  18.  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  acted  quite  differently.     Zebulun  showed  itself  as  a 
people  that  despised  its  life  even  to  death,  i.e.  that  sacrificed  its 
life  for  the  deliverance  of  its  fatherland.    Naphtali  did  the  same  in 
its  mountain  home.     The  two  tribes  had  raised  10,000  fighting 
men  at  Barak's  call  (chap.  iv.  10),  who  constituted  at  any  rate  the 
kernel  of  the  Israelitish  army. 

If  we  run  over  the  tribes  enumerated,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon  are  not  mentioned  either  among  those 
who  joined  in  the  battle,  or  among  those  who  stayed  away.  The 
only  way  in  which  this  can  be  explained  is  on  the  supposition  that 
these  two  tribes  were  never  summoned  by  Barak,  either  because 
they  were  so  involved  in  conflict  with  the  Philistines,  that  they 
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were  unable  to  render  any  assistance  to  the  northern  tribes  against 
their  Canaanitish  oppressors,  as  we  might  infer  from  chap.  iii.  31, 
or  because  of  some  inward  disagreement  between  these  tribes  and 
the  rest.  But  even  apart  from  Judah  and  Simeon,  the  want  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  tribes  that  are  reproved  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  Lord  had  greatly 
diminished  in  the  nation,  and  that  the  internal  unity  of  the  con- 
gregation was  considerably  loosened. 

In  the  next  strophe  the  battle  and  the  victory  are  described  :— 

Ver.  19.  KingB  came,  .  .  .  they  fought ; 
The  kings  of  Canaan  fought 
At  Taanach,  at  the  waters  of  Megiddo. 
A  piece  of  silver  they  did  not  take. 

20.  From  heaven  they  fought, 

The  stan  from  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera. 

21.  The  brook  of  Kishon  swept  them  away, 

The  brook  of  the  olden  time,  the  brook  Kishon. 
Go  on,  my  soul,  in  strength ! 

The  advance  of  the  foe  is  described  in  few  words.  Kings  came 
on  and  fought.  They  were  the  kings  of  Canaan,  since  Jabin,  like 
his  ancestor  (Josh.  xi.  1  sqq.),  had  formed  an  alliance  with  other 
kings  of  northern  Canaan,  who  went  to  the  battle  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sisera.  The  battle  took  place  at  Taanach  (see  at  Josh, 
xii.  21))  by  the  water  of  Megiddo,  the  present  Lejun  (see  at  Josb. 
xii.  21),  i.e.  by  the  brook  Kishon  (cf.  chap.  iv.  7).  Taanach  and 
Megiddo  were  not  quite  five  miles  apart,  and  beside  and  between 
them  there  were  several  brooks  which  ran  into  the  southern  arm  of 
the  Kishon,  that  flowed  through  the  plain  to  the  north  of  both  these 
towns.  The  hostile  kings  went  into  the  battle  with  the  hope  of 
slaying  the  Israelites  and  making  a  rich  capture  of  booty.  But 
their  hopes  were  disappointed.  They  could  not  take  with  them  a 
piece  of  silver  as  booty.  JA?3,  which  generally  signifies  booty  or 
gain,  is  probably  to  be  taken  here  in  its  primary  sense  of  frustum, 
from  JHC3,  to  cut  off  or  cut  in  pieces,  a  "  piece  of  silver,"  equivalent 
to  a  single  piece  of  valuable  booty. — Ver.  20.  For  not  only  did  the 
Israelites  fight  against  them,  but  the  powers  of  heaven  also.  "  From 
heaven"  is  more  minutely  defined  by  "  Hie  stars  from  their  courses? 
These  words  explain  the  statement  in  chap.  iv.  15,  "  the  Lord  dis- 
comfited Sisera ;"  though  in  our  opinion  not  so  clearly  as  to  enable 
us  to  define  more  precisely  the  natural  phenomenon  by  which  God 
threw  the  enemy  into  confusion.  In  all  probability  we  have  to 
think  of  a  terrible  storm,  with  thunder  and  lightning  and  hail,  or 
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the  sadden  bursting  of  a  cloud,  which  is  poetically  described  as 
though  the  stars  of  heaven  had  left  their  courses  to  fight  for  the 
Lord  and  His  kingdom  upon  earth. — Ver.  21.  The  kings  of  Canaan 
could  do  nothing  against  these  powers.  They  were  smitten ;  the 
brook  Kishon  washed  them  (i.e.  their  corpses)  away.  The  meaning 
"  to  wash  away"  is  well  established  by  the  dialects  and  the  context, 
though  the  verb  itself  only  occurs  here.  As  the  battle  was  fought 
between  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  i.e.  to  the  south  of  the  brook 
Kishon,  and  the  smitten  foe  fled  towards  the  north,  many  of  them 
met  with  their  death  in  the  waves  of  the  brook,  which  was  flowing 
over  its  banks  at  the  time.    The  brook  is  called  D'DVrp  7m,  i.e.  the 
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brook  of  the  old  world  or  the  olden  time  (according  to  the  LXX. 
Cod.  Vat.  xjEtfi&ppovs  apyamv),  as  the  stream  that  had  been  flowing 
from  time  immemorial,  and  not,  as  the  Chaldee  interprets  it,  the 
stream  that  had  been  celebrated  from  olden  time  on  account  of 
the  mighty  acts  that  had  been  performed  there.  The  meaning 
suggested  by  Ewald  and  others,  "  brook  of  attacks,  or  slaughters," 
is  not  well  sustained,  although  EHi?  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a 
hostile  encounter.  The  last  clause  interrupts  the  description  of  the 
slaughter  and  the  victory.  Borne  away  by  the  might  of  the  acts  to  be 
commemorated,  Deborah  stimulates  her  soul,  i.e.  herself,  to  a  vigorous 
continuation  of  her  song.  ^Tin  is  jussive,  and  TV  an  accusative 
governed  by  the  verb,  in  strength,  vigorously ;  for  she  had  still  to 
celebrate  the  glorious  results  of  the  victory.  This  is  done  in  the 
third  part  of  the  song  (vers.  22-31),  the  first  strophe  of  which 
(vers.  22-24)  describes  in  brief  drastic  traits  the  flight  of  the  foe, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  fugitives  by  the  people  of  the  land. 

Ver.  22.  Then  did  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  stamp  y  fT*??^ 

With  the  hunting,  the  hunting  of  his  strong  ones.xC  ^ ~ ''     ' 


23.  Corse  ye  Meroz,  saith  the  angel  of  the  Lord : 
Curse  ye,  curse  ye  the  inhabitants  thereof !  r- (    *'•■•• •    \    ••— 
Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  Jehovah,     ^  '\  \i"  ');*?  /*--- 
To  the  help  of  Jehovah  among  the  mighty.  N/^  **'  ' W 

24.  Blessed  before  women  be  Jael,  J ' 
The  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite, 
Blessed  before  women  in  the  tent ! 

The  war-chariots  of  the  enemy  hunted  away  in  the  wildest 
flight  (ver.  22).  The  horses  stamped  the  ground  with  the  con- 
tinuous hunting  or  galloping  away  of  the  warriors.  '"H??!,  the 
hunting  (cf .  "i«ra,  Nah.  iii.  2).  The  repetition  of  the  word  expresses 
the  continuance  or  incessant  duration  of  the  same  thing  (see  Ewaldy 
§  313,  a.).     &T3K,  strong  ones,  are  not  the  horses,  but  the  warriors 

x 
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in  the  war-chariots.  The  suffix  refers  to  WD,  which  is  used  collec- 
tively. The  mighty  ones  on  horses  are  not,  however,  merely  the 
Canaanitish  princes,  such  as  Sisera,  as  Ewald  maintains,  but  the 
warriors  generally  who  hunted  away  upon  their  war-chariots. — 
Ver.  23.  The  enemy,  or  at  all  events  Sisera,  might  have  been 
destroyed  in  his  flight  by  the  inhabitants  of  Meroz ;  but  they  did 
not  come  to  the  help  of  the  Israelites,  and  brought  down  the  curse 
of  God  upon  themselves  in  consequence.  That  this  is  the  thought 
of  ver.  23  is  evident  from  the  context,  and  more  especially  from  the 
blessing  pronounced  upon  Jael  in  ver.  24.  The  situation  of  Meroz, 
which  is  not  mentioned  again,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty. 
Wilson  and  v.  Raumer  imagine  that  it  may  be  Kefr  Must  on  the 
south  of  Tabor,  the  situation  of  which  at  all  events  is  more  suit- 
able than  Marussuaj  which  was  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  north  of 
Beisan,  and  which  Rabbi  Schwarz  supposed  to  be  Meroz  (see  V,  de 
Velde>  Mem.  p.  334).  The  curse  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place  is  described  as  a  word  or  command  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  angel  of  the  Lord  who  fought  for  Israel 
at  Megiddo,  as  the  revealer  of  the  invisible  God,  and  smote  the 
Canaanites.  Deborah  heard  from  him  the  words  of  the  curse 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Meroz,  because  they  did  not  come  to  help 
Jehovah  when  He  was  fighting  with  and  for  the  Israelites.  "  Among 
the  heroes"  or  mighty  men,  i.e.  associating  with  the  warriors  of 
Israel. — Ver.  24.  Jael  behaved  altogether  differently,  although  she 
was  not  an  Israelite,  but  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kenites, 
which  was  only  allied  with  Israel  (see  chap.  iv.  11,  17  sqq.).  For 
her  heroic  deed  she  was  to  be  blessed  before  women  (19  as  in  Gen. 
iii.  14,  literally  removed  away  from  women).  The  "  women  in  the 
tent"  are  dwellers  in  tents,  or  shepherdesses.  This  heroic  act  is 
poetically  commemorated  in  *the  strophe  which  follows  in  vers. 
25-27. 

Ver.  25.  He  asked  water,  she  gave  him  milk  ; 

She  handed  him  cream  in  the  dish  of  nobles. 

26.  She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  plug, 

And  her  right  hand  to  the  workmen's  hammer, 

And  hammered  Sisera,  broke  his  head, 

And  dashed  in  pieces  and  pierced  his  temples. 

27.  Between  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down  : 
Between  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell : 

Where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead. 

Assuming  that  the  fact  itself  is  well  known,  Deborah  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  mention  Sisera's  name  in  ver.  25.     '"Won, 
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which  generally  signifies  thick  curdled  milk,  is  used  here  as  synony- 
mous with  37n,  in  the  sense  of  good  superior  milk.  tap  is  only  used 
here  and  in  chap.  vi.  38,  and  signifies  a  bowl  or  vessel  for  holding 
liquids  (see  Arab.,  Chald.,  and  Talm.;  also  Bochartj  Hieroz.  i.  pp.  62 5 
sqq.,  ed.  Ros.).  The  dish  of  nobles  is  a  fine  costly  bowl,  such  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  hand  to  noble  guests.  The  whole  verse  is  simply 
intended  to  express  the  thought,  that  Jael  had  given  to  her  guest 
Sisera  a  friendly  reception,  and  treated  him  honourably  and  hospi- 
tably, simply  in  order  to  make  him  feel  secure. — Ver.  26.  "  Her 
hand/9  i.e.  the  left  hand,  as  is  shown  by  the  antithesis,  "  her  right 
hand,"  which  follows.  On  the  form  njn?^n,  the  third  pers.  fern, 
sing,  with  ru  attached,  to  distinguish  it  the  more  clearly  from  the 
second  pers.,  see  the  remarks  on  Ex.  i.  10.  D^Dg  n^r'!,J  hammer 
or  mallet  of  the  hard  workers,  is  a  large  heavy  hammer.  For  the 
purpose  of  depicting  the  boldness  and  greatness  of  the  deed,  the 
words  are  crowded  together  in  the  second  hemistich :  Dpn,  to  hammer, 
or  smite  with  the  hammer ;  P?D,  air.  Xey.,  to  smite  in  pieces,  smite 
through ;  pno,  to  smite  or  dash  in  pieces ;  *pn,  to  pierce  or  bore 
through.  The  heaping  up  of  the  words  in  ver.  27  answers  the 
same  purpose.  They  do  not  "  express  the  delight  of  a  satisfied 
thirst  for  revenge/'  but  simply  bring  out  the  thought  that  Sisera, 
who  was  for  years  the  terror  of  Israel,  was  now  struck  dead  with  a 
single  blow.  JH3  "ttfttt,  at  the  place  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell 
"WTB*,  overpowered  and  destroyed.  In  conclusion,  the  singer  refers 
once  more  in  the  last  strophe  (vers.  28-30)  to  the  mother  of  Sisera, 
as  she  waited  impatiently  for  the  return  of  her  son,  and  foreboded 
his  death,  whilst  the  prudent  princesses  who  surrounded  her  sought 
to  cheer  her  with  the  prospect  of  a  rich  arrival  of  booty. 

Ver.  28.  Through  the  window  there  looks  out  and  cries  aloud 

The  mother  of  Sisera,  through  the  lattice  work, 

Why  does  his  chariot  delay  its  coming  ? 

Why  tarry  the  steps  of  his  team  ? 
29.  The  wise  of  her  princesses  reply : 

— But  she  repeats  her  words  to  herself — 
80.  Surely  they  are  finding  and  sharing  booty  : 

A  maiden,  two  maidens  to  the  head  of  a  man, 

Booty  of  variegated  cloths  for  Sisera ; 

Booty  of  variegated  cloths,  garments  worked  in  divers  colours, 

A  variegated  cloth,  two  garments  worked  in  divers  colours  for  his  neck 
as  booty. 

Sisera' s  mother  looks  out  with  impatience  for  the  return  of  her 
son,  and  cries  aloud  out  of  the  window,  Why  is  he  never  coming? — 
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foreboding  the  disastrous  result  of  the  war.  3?!fl,  air.  Xey.,  signifies 
to  cry ;  in  Aramaean  it  is  used  for  Jpn  and  fin,  to  denote  a  loud 
joyful  cry ;  here  it  evidently  signifies  a  loud  cry  of  anxiety.  For 
the  repeated  question,  Why  does  his  chariot  delay  its  coming?  is 
evidently  expressive  of  anxiety  and  alarm.  The  form  vtnK,  per/l 
Piel  for  vinK,  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  aleph, 
which  favours  the  seghol  sound,  like  *&££  in  Gen.  xxx.  39.  The 
combination  of  Wtono  ^ppa,  "  steps  of  his  chariots,"  cannot  be 
explained,  as  it  is  by  Bertheauy  on  the  ground  that  the  word  nftfi, 
as  a  general  expression  for  intermittent  movement,  might  also  be 
applied  to  the  jerking  of  the  wheels  in  rolling,  but  simply  on  the 
supposition  that  rta3"jD,  as  a  synonym  for  2H,  is  used  for  the  horses 
yoked  to  the  chariot  in  the  sense  of  team,  like  33*1  in  2  Sam.  viii.  4, 
x.  18,  etc. — Ver.  29.  The  princesses  in  attendance  upon  Sisera's 
mother  sought  to  console  her  with  the  remark,  that  Sisera  would  have 
to  gather  together  rich  booty,  and  that  his  return  was  delayed  in 
consequence.  In  the  expression  "  the  wisest  of  her  princesses"  (see 
Ges.  §  119,  2),  the  irony  is  very  obvious,  as  the  reality  put  all  their 
wise  conjectures  to  shame,  njajn,  third  pers.  plur.  fem.  for  W. 
The  second  hemistich  of  ver.  29  contains  a  clause  inserted  as  a 
parenthesis.  KW|K  is  adversative  :  "  but  she;*9  *$  is  only  an  em- 
phatic copula ;  the  antithesis  lies  in  the  emphatic  change  of  subject 
indicated  by  N*n.  T^BN  3*B>n,  lit.  to  bring  back  her  words,  ue*  to 
repeat.  TO  is  used  in  a  reflective  sense,  "  to  herself."  The  mean- 
ing is :  But  Sisera's  mother  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  quieted  by 
the  words  of  her  wise  princesses ;  on  the  contrary,  she  kept  repeat- 
ing the  anxious  question,  Why  does  Sisera  delay  his  coming  f  In 
ver.  30  there  follows  the  answer  of  the  wise  princesses.  They 
imagine  that  Sisera  has  been  detained  by  the  large  amount  of  booty 
which  has  to  be  divided.  K?n,  nonne,  is  he  not,  in  the  sense  of  lively 
certainty.  They  will  certainly  discover  rich  booty,  and  divide  it 
Dm,  uterus,  for  puella.  "  A  girl  (or  indeed  probably)  two  girls  to 
the  head  of  the  man"  i.e.  for  each  man.  B*JJ3V,  coloured  things, 
cloths  or  clothes.  n?ifl,  worked  stuffy  or  garments  worked  in  divers 
colours,  (see  the  remarks  On  Ex.  xxvi.  36),  is  attached  without  the 
vav  cop.  to  0*93?,  and  is  also  dependent  upon  /?&.  The  closing 
words,  &B>  *JKW,  "for  the  necks"  or  (as  the  plural  is  also  fre- 
quently used  to  signify  a  single  neck,  e.g.  Gen.  xxvii.  16,  xlv.  U) 
"for  the  neck  of  the  booty"  do  not  give  any  appropriate  sense,  as  Jw 
neither  signifies  animals  taken  as  booty  nor  the  taker  of  booty.  The 
idea,  however,  that  7$  is  used  for  <W  tfw,  Uke  *£n  in  2  Sam.  xii.  4 
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for  n>\j  B*K,  viator •,  and  *|nn  in  Prov.  xxiii.  28  for  *|nn  e*K_  seems 
inadmissible,  since  ?W  has  just  before  been  used  three  times  in  its 
literal  sense.  There  is  just  the  same  objection  to  the  application  of 
<w  to  animals  taken  as  booty,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  they 
would  hardly  have  thought  of  having  valuable  cloths  upon  the  necks 
of  animals  taken  as  booty.  Consequently  the  only  explanation  that 
remains,  is  either  to  alter  *ww  into  ^NJ?£  or  ^NjA,  or  else  to 
change  7Xt  into  ^Bf,  the  royal  spouse.  In  the  former  case,  \fo& 
would  have  to  be  taken  as  in  apposition  to  £MTO?£n  V?£ :  a  variegated 
cloth,  two  worked  in  divers  colours  for  his  (Sisera's)  neck  as  booty, 
as  the  LXX.  have  rendered  it  (r$>  TpayrjXxp  avrov  <T/cvKa),  Ewald 
and  Bertheau  decide  in  favour  of  the  second  alteration,  and  defend 
it  on  the  ground  that  &&  might  easily  find  its  way  into  the  text  as 
a  copyist's  error  for  hyvy  on  account  of  9?V  having  been  already 
written  three  times  before,  and  that  we  cannot  dispense  with  some 
such  word  as  ?$  here,  since  the  repetition  of  tyf  three  times,  and 
the  threefold  use  of  ?,  evidently  show  that  there  were  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  people  among  whom  the  booty  was  to  be  distributed ; 
and  also  that  it  was  only  a  fitting  thing  that  Sisera  should  set  apart 
one  portion  of  the  booty  to  adorn  the  neck  of  his  wife,  and  that 
the  wisest  of  the  noble  ladies,  when  mentioning  the  booty,  should 
not  forget  themselves. 

Ver.  SI  a.  So  shall  all  Thine  enemies  perish,  0  Jehovah ! 

But  let  those  who  love  Him  be  like  the  rising  of  the  son  in  its  strength. 

This  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  song.  |3,  so,  refers  to  the 
whole  of  the  song:  just  in  the  same  manner  as  Sisera  and  his 
warriors.  The  rising  of  the  sun  in  its  strength  is  a  striking  image 
of  the  exaltation  of  Israel  to  a  more  and  more  glorious  unfolding 
of  its  destiny,  which  Deborah  anticipated  as  the  result  of  this 
victory.  With  the  last  clause,  "  And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years" 
(cf.  chap.  iii.  11,  30,  viii.  28),  the  account  of  this  event  is  brought 
to  a  close. 


II.  THE  TIMES  OF  GIDEON  AND  HIS  FAMILY,  AND  OF  THE  JUDGES 

TOLA  AND  JAIR. — CHAP.  VI.-X.  5. 

In  this  second  stage  of  the  period  of  the  judges,  which  did  not 
extend  over  an  entire  century  (only  ninety-five  years),  Israel  was 
only  punished  for  its  apostasy  from  the  Lord,  it  is  true,  with  a  seven 
years'  oppression  by  the  Midianites;  but  the  misery  which  these 
enemies,  who  allied  themselves  with  Amalekites  and  other  Arabian 
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hordes,  brought  upon  both  land  and  people,  so  far  surpassed  the 
pressure  of  the  previous  chastisements,  that  the  Israelites  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  from  the  foe  in  ravines,  caves,  and  strong- 
holds of  the  mountains.  But  the  more  heavily  the  Lord  punished 
His  rebellious  nation,  the  more  gloriously  did  He  set  forth  His 
nearness  to  help,  and  also  the  way  which  would  lead  to  a  lasting 
peace,  and  to  true  deliverance  out  of  every  trouble,  in  the  manner 
in  which  He  called  and  fitted  Gideon  to  be  its  deliverer,  and  gave 
him  the  victory  over  the  innumerable  army  of  the  hostile  hordes, 
with  only  300  chosen  warriors.  But  the  tendency  to  idolatry  and 
to  the  worship  of  Baal  had  already  become  so  strong  in  Israel,  that 
even  Gideon,  that  distinguished  hero  of  God,  who  had  been  so 
marvellously  called,  and  who  refused  the  title  of  king  when  offered 
to  him  from  genuine  fidelity  to  the  Lord,  yielded  to  the  temptation 
to  establish  for  himself  an  unlawful  worship,  in  a  high-priestly 
ephod  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  use,  and  thus  gave  the 
people  an  occasion  for  idolatry.  For  this  reason  his  house  was 
visited  with  severe  judgments,  which  burst  upon  it  after  his  death, 
under  the  three  years'  reign  of  his  son  Abimelech ;  although,  not- 
withstanding the  deep  religious  and  moral  depravity  which  was 
manifested  in  the  doings  of  Abimelech,  the  Lord  gave  His  people 
rest  for  forty-five  years  longer  after  the  death  of  Abimelech  under 
two  judges,  before  He  punished  their  apostasy  with  fresh  hostile 
oppressions. 

The  history  of  Gideon  and  his  family  is  related  very  fully, 
because  the  working  of  the  grace  and  righteousness  of  the  faithful 
covenant  God  was  so  obviously  displayed  therein,  that  it  contained 
a  rich  treasure  of  instruction  and  warning  for  the  church  of  the 
Lord  in  all  ages.  The  account  contains  such  an  abundance  of 
special  notices  of  separate  events  and  persons,  as  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  author  made  use  of  copious 
records  which  had  been  made  by  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses 
of  the  events.  At  the  same  time,  the  separate  details  do  not 
contain  any  such  characteristic  marks  as  will  enable  us  to  discover 
clearly,  or  determine  with  any  certainty,  the  nature  of  the  source 
or  sources  which  the  author  employed.  The  only  things  peculiar 
to  this  narrative  are  the  use  of  the  prefix  &  for  iBto,  not  only  in 
reports  of  the  sayings  of  the  persons  engaged  (chap.  vi.  17),  but 
also  in  the  direct  narrative  of  facts  (chap.  vii.  12,  viii.  26),  and  the 
formula  <TO  rrtrP  nn  (chap.  vi.  34),  which  only  occurs  again  in 
1  Chron.  xii.  18,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20.    On  the  other  hand,  neither 
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the  interchange  of  ha-Elohim  (chap.  vi.  36,  39,  vii.  14)  and  Elohim 
(chap.  vi.  40,  viii.  3,  ix.  7,  9,  13,  23,  56,  57)  with  Jehovah,  nor 
the  use  of  the  name  Jerubbaal  for  Gideon  (chap.  vi.  32,  vii.  1, 
viii.  29,  ix.  1,  2,  5,  16,  19,  24,  28),  nor  lastly  the  absence  of  the 
"  theocratical  pragmatism  "  in  chap,  ix.,  contains  any  proof  of  the 
nature  of  the  source  employed,  or  even  of  the  employment  of  two 
different  sources,  as  these  peculiarities  are  founded  upon  the  con- 
tents and  materials'  of  the  narrative  itself.1 

Oppression  of  Israel  by  the  Midianites,  and  call  of  Gideon  to  be 

their  Deliverer. — Chap.  vi.  1-32. 

Vers.  1-10.  Renewed  Apostasy  of  the  Nation,  and  its  Punish- 
ment.— Ver.  1.  As  the  Israelites  forsook  Jehovah  their  God  again, 
the  Lord  delivered  them  up  for  seven  years  into  the  hands  of  the 
Midianites.  The  Midianites,  who  were  descendants  of  Abraham 
and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2),  and  had  penetrated  into  the  grassy 
steppes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  country  of  the  Moabites  and 

1  Even  Beriheauy  who  infers  from  these  data  that  two  different  sources  were 
employed,  admits  that  ha-Elohim  in  the  mouth  of  the  Midianites  (chap.  vii.  14) 
and  Elohim  in  Jotham's  fable,  where  it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  trees,  prove 
nothing  at  all,  because  here,  from  the  different  meanings  of  the  divine  names, 
the  author  could  not  have  used  anything  but  Elohim,  But  the  same  difference  is 
quite  as  unmistakeable  in  chap.  viii.  3,  ix.  7,  23,  56,  57,  since  in  these  passages, 
either  the  antithesis  of  man  and  God,  or  the  idea  of  supernatural  causality, 
made  it  most  natural  for  the  author  to  use  the  general  name  of  God  even  if  it 
did  not  render  it  absolutely  necessary.  There  remain,  therefore,  only  chap, 
▼i  20,  36,  39,  40,  where  the  use  of  ha-Elohim  and  Elohim  instead  of  Jehovah 
may  posBibly  have  originated  with  the  source  made  use  of  by  the  author.  On 
the  other  band,  the  name  Jerubbaal,  which  Gideon  received  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  altar  of  Baal  (chap.  vi.  32),  is  employed  with  conscious 
reference  to  its  origin  and  meaning,  not  only  in  chap.  vii.  1,  viii.  29,  35,  but 
also  throughout  chap,  ix.,  as  we  may  see  more  especially  in  chap.  ix.  16,  19,  28. 
And  lastly,  even  the  peculiarities  of  chap.  ix. — namely,  that  the  names  Jehovah 
and  Gideon  do  not  occur  there  at  all,  and  that  many  historical  circumstances 
are  related  apparently  without  any  link  of  connection,  and  torn  away  from  some 
wider  context,  which  might  have  rendered  them  intelligible,  and  without  which 
▼ery  much  remains  obscure — do  not  prove  that  the  author  drew  these  incidents 
from  a  different  source  from  the  rest  of  the  history  of  Gideon, — such,  for 
example,  as  a  more  complete  history  of  the  town  of  Shechem  and  its  rulers  in 
the  time  of  the  judges,  as  Beriheau  imagines.  For  these  peculiarities  may  be 
explained  satisfactorily  enough  from  the  intention  so  clearly  expressed  in  chap, 
viii.  34,  35,  and  ix.  57,  of  showing  how  the  ingratitude  of  the  Israelites  towards 
Gideon,  especially  the  wickedness  of  the  Shechemites,  who  helped  to  murder 
Gideon's  sons  to  gratify  Abimelech,  was  punished  by  God.  And  no  other 
peculiarities  can  be  discovered  that  could  possibly  establish  a  diversity  of  Boorces. 
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Ammonites  (see  at  Num.  xxii.  4),  had  shown  hostility  to  Israel 
even  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  had  been  defeated  in  a  war  of 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxi.).  But  they 
had  afterwards  recovered  their  strength,  so  that  now,  after  an 
interval  of  200  years,  the  Lord  used  them  as  a  rod  of  chastise- 
ment for  His  rebellious  people.  In  vers.  1,  2,  6,  they  alone  are 
mentioned  as  oppressors  of  Israel;  but  in  vers.  3,  33,  and  chap, 
vii.  12,  the  Amalekites  and  children  of  the  east  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  them,  from  which  we  may  see  that  the  Midianites 
were  the  principal  enemies,  but  had  allied  themselves  with  other 
predatory  Bedouin  tribes,  to  make  war  upon  the  Israelites  and 
devastate  their  .land.  On  the  Amalekites,  those  leading  enemies 
of  the  people  of  God  who  had  sprung  from  Esau,  see  the  notes  on 
Gen.  xxxvi.  12  and  Ex.  xvii.  8.  "  Children  of  the  east w  (see  Job 
i.  3)  is  the  general  name  for  the  tribes  that  lived  in  the  desert  on 
the  east  of  Palestine,  "like  the  name  of  Arabs  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  (in  Ant.  v.  6,  1,  he  calls  the  children  of  the  east  men- 
tioned here  by  the  name  of  Arabs),  or  in  later  times  the  names  of 
the  Nabataeans  and  Kedarenes"  (Bertheau).  Hence  we  find  in 
chap.  viii.  10,  that  all  the  enemies  who  oppressed  the  Israelites  are 
called  "children  of  the  east." — Vers.  2-5.  The  oppression  of  Israel 
by  Midian  and  its  allies.  Their  power  pressed  so  severely  upon  the 
Israelites,  that  before  (or  because  of)  them  the  latter  "made  them 
the  ravines  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and  the  caves,  and  the  strong- 
holds," sc.  which  were  to  be  met  with  all  over  the  land  in  after  times 
(viz.  at  the  time  when  our  book  was  written),  and  were  safe  places 
of  refuge  in  time  of  war.  This  is  implied  in  the  definite  article 
before  n1nn3D  and  the  following  substantives.  The  words  "they 
made. them"  are  not  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
natural  caves  to  be  found  in  the  limestone  mountains  of  Palestine, 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  they  do  not  affirm  that  all  the  caves  to  be 
found  in  the  land  were  made  by  the  Israelites  at  that  time ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  nfe^y  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  natural  caves  as 
places  of  refuge,  since  it  not  only  denotes  the  digging  and  making 
of  caves,  but  also  the  adaptation  of  natural  caves  to  the  purpose 
referred  to,  i.e.  the  enlargement  of  them,  or  whatever  was  required 
to  make  them  habitable.  The  air.  Xey.  Jti"in?B  does  not  mean  "  light 
holes  "  (Bertheau),  or  "  holes  with  openings  to  the  light,"  from  ">nj, 
in  the  sense  of  to  stream,  to  enlighten  (Rashi,  Kimchi,  etc.),  but  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  " mountain  ravines"  hollowed  out  by 
torrents  (from  ">??,  to  pour),  which  the  Israelites  made  into  hiding- 
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places.  rt'TOp,  fortresses,  mountain  strongholds.  These  ravines, 
caves,  and  fortresses  were  not  merely  to  serve  as  hiding-places  for 
the  Israelitish  fugitives,  but  much  more  as.  places  of  concealment 
for  their  possessions  and  necessary  supplies.  For  the  Midianites, 
like  genuine  Bedouins,  thought  far  more  of  robbing  and  plunder- 
ing and  laying  waste  the  land  of  the  Israelites,  than  of  exterminat- 
ing the  people  themselves.  Herodotus  (i.  17)  says  just  the  same 
respecting  the  war  of  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes  with  the  Milesians. 
— Vers.  3,  4.  When  the  Israelites  had  sown,  the  Midianites  and 
their  allies  came  upon  them,  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed 
the  produce  of  the  land  (the  fruits  of  the  field  and  soil)  as  far  as 
Gaza,  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  land  ("  till  thou  come,"  as 
in  Gen.  x.  19,  etc.).  As  the  enemy  invaded  the  land  with  their 
camels  and  flocks,  and  on  repeated  occasions  encamped  in  the 
valley  of  Jezreel  (ver.  33),  they  must  have  entered  the  land  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan  by  the  main  road  which  connects  the  countries 
on  the  east  with  Palestine  on  the  west,  crossing  the  Jordan  near 
Beisan,  and  passing  through  the  plain  of  Jezreel ;  and  from  this 
point  they  spread  over  Palestine  to  the  sea-coast  of  Gaza.  "  They 
left  no  sustenance  (in  the  shape  of  produce  of  the  field  and  soil)  in 
Israel,  and  neitlier  sheep,  nor  oxen,  nor  asses.  For  they  came  on 
with  their  flocks,  and  tlieir  tents  came  like  grasshoppers  in  multitude." 
The  Chethibh  **&)  is  not  to  be  altered  into  HO*,  according  to  the 
Keri  and  certain  CodcL  If  we  connect  B£yJ!$  with  the  previous 
words,  according  to  the  Masoretic  pointing,  we  have  a  simple 
asyndeton.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  DiT^ntf)  belongs  to 
what  follows:  "And  their  tents  came  in  such  numbers  as  grass- 
hoppers? *7.3,  lit*  like  a  multitude  of  grasshoppers,  in  such  abun- 
ance.  "  Thus  they  came  into  the  land  to  devastate  it" — Ver.  6. 
The  Israelites  were  greatly  weakened  in  consequence  (/?.,  the 
imperf.  Niphal  of  <v^),  so  that  in  their  distress  they  cried  to  the 
Lord  for  help. — Vers.  7-10.  But  before  helping  them,  the  Lord 
sent  a  prophet  to  reprove  the  people  for  not  hearkening  to  the 
voice  of  their  God,  in  order  that  they  might  reflect,  and  might 
recognise  in  the  oppression  which  crushed  them  the  chastisement 
of  God  for  their  apostasy,  and  so  be  brought  to  sincere  repentance 
and  conversion  by  their  remembrance  of  the  former  miraculous 
displays  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  Lord  God,  said  the  prophet  to 
the  people,  brought  you  out  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage,  and 
delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xviii.  9),  and  out  of 
the  hand  of  all  your  oppressors  (see  chap.  ii.  18,  iv.  3,  x.  12), 
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whom  He  drove  before  you  (the  reference  is  to  the  Amorites  and 
Canaanites  who  were  conquered  by  Moses  and  Joshua);  but  ye 
have  not  followed  His  commandment,  that  ye  should  not  worship 
the  gods  of  the  Amorites.  The  Amorites  stand  here  for  the 
Canaanites,  as  in  Gen.  xv.  16  and  Josh.  aoriv.  15. 

Vers.  11-32.  Call  of  Gideon  to  be  the  Deliverer  of  Israel. — As 
the  reproof  of  the  prophet  was  intended  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
people  once  more  to  the  Lord  their  God  and  deliverer,  so  the 
manner  in  which  God  called  Gideon  to  be  their  deliverer,  and 
rescued  Israel  from  its  oppressors  through  his  instrumentality,  was 
intended  to  furnish  the  most  evident  proof  that  the  help  and  salva- 
tion of  Israel  were  not  to  be  found  in  man,  but  solely  in  their  God. 
God  had  also  sent  their  former  judges.  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
had  come  upon  Othniel,  so  that  he  smote  the  enemy  in  the  power 
of  God  (chap.  iii.  10).  Ehud  had  put  to  death  the  hostile  king  by 
stratagem,  and  then  destroyed  his  army ;  and  Barak  had  received 
the  command  of  the  Lord,  through  the  prophetess  Deborah,  to 
deliver  His  people  from  the  dominion  of  their  foes,  and  had  carried 
out  the  command  with  her  assistance.  But  Gideon  was  called  to 
be  the  deliverer  of  Israel  through  an  appearance  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  to  show  to  him  and  to  all  Israel,  that  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
the  fathers,  was  still  near  at  hand  to  His  people,  and  could  work 
miracles  as  in  the  days  of  old,  if  Israel  would  only  adhere  to  Him 
and  keep  His  covenant.  The  call  of  Gideon  took  place  in  two 
revelations  from  God.  First  of  all  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in 
the  visible  form  of  an  angel,  in  which  He  had  already  made  himself 
known  to  the  patriarchs,  and  summoned  him  in  the  strength  of  God 
to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Midianites  (vers.  11-24). 
He  then  commanded  him,  in  a  dream  of  the  night,  to  throw  down 
his  father's  altar  of  Baal,  and  to  offer  a  burnt-offering  to  Jehovah 
his  God  upon  an  altar  erected  for  the  purpose  (vers.  25-32).  In 
the  first  revelation  the  Lord  acknowledged  Gideon  ;  in  the  second 
He  summoned  Gideon  to  acknowledge  Him  as  his  God. 

Vers.  11-24.  Appearance  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. — Ver.  11. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord,  i.e.  Jehovah,  in  a  visible  self-revelation 
in  human  form  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  185  sqq.),  appeared  this  time  in  the 
form  of  a  traveller  with  a  staff  in  his  hand  (ver.  21),  and  sat  down 
"under  the  terebinth  which  (was)  in  Ophrali,  that  (belonged)  to 
Joash  the  AlA-ezriU?  It  was  not  the  oak,  but  Ophrah,  that  be- 
longed to  Joash,  as  we  may  see  from  ver.  24,  where  the  expression 
"  Ophrah  of  the  Abi-ezrite"  occurs.   According  to  Josh.  xvii.  2  and 
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1  Chron.  vii.  18,  Abiezer  was  a  family  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
according  to  ver.  15  it  was  a  small  family  of  that  tribe.  Joash  was 
probably  the  head  of  the  family  at  that  time,  and  as  such  was  the 
lord  or  owner  of  Ophrah,  a  town  (chap.  viii.  27;  cf.  ix.  5)  which  was 
called  "  Ophrah  of  the  Abi-ezrite,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Ophrah  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  The  situation  of  the  town 
has  not  yet  been  determined  with  certainty.  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  6,  5) 
calls  it  Ephran.  Van  de  Velde  conjectures  that  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Erfai,  opposite  to  Akrabeh,  towards  the  S.E.,  near  the 
Mohammedan  Wely  of  Abu  Kharib,  on  the  s.w.  of  Janun  (Mem. 
pp.  337-8),  close  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  tribe-territory  of 
Ephraim,  if  not  actually  within  it.  By  this  terebinth  tree  was 
Gideon  the  son  of  Joash  "  knocking  out  wheat  in  the  wine-press? 
B2n  does  not  mean  to  thresh,  but  to  knock  with  a  stick.  The  wheat 
was  threshed  upon  open  floors,  or  in  places  in  the  open  field  that 
were  rolled  hard  for  the  purpose,  with  threshing  carriages  or  thresh- 
ing shoes,  or  else  with  oxen,  which  they  drove  about  over  the 
scattered  sheaves  to  tread  out  the  grains  with  their  hoofs.  Only 
poor  people  knocked  out  the  little  corn  that  they  had  gleaned  with 
a  stick  (Ruth  ii.  17),  and  Gideon  did  it  in  the  existing  times  of 
distress,  namely  in  the  pressing-tub,  which,  like  all  wine-presses, 
was  sunk  in  the  ground,  in  a  hole  that  had  been  dug  out  or  hewn  in 
the  rock  (for  a  description  of  cisterns  of  this  kind,  see  Rob.  Bibl.  Bes. 
pp.  135-6),  u  to  make  the  wheat  fly"  (i.e.  to  make  it  safe)  "from  the 
Midianites"  (MH  as  in  Ex.  ix.  20). — Ver.  12.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and  addressed  him 
in  these  words :  "  Jehovah  (is)  with  thee,  thou  brave  hero."  This 
address  contained  the  promise  that  the  Lord  would  be  with  Gideon, 
and  that  he  would  prove  himself  a  mighty  hero  through  the  strength 
of  the  Lord.  This  promise  was  to  be  a  guarantee  to  him  of  strength 
and  victory  in  his  conflict  with  the  Midianites. — Ver.  13.  But 
Gideon,  who  did  not  recognise  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  the 
man  who  was  sitting  before  him,  replied  doubtingly,  "  Pray,  sir, 
if  Jeliovah  is  with  us,  why  has  all  this  befallen  us?" — words  which 
naturally  recall  to  mind  the  words  of  Deut. xxxi.  17,  "Are  not 
these  evils  come  upon  us  because  our  God  is  not  among  us?" 
"And  wJiere"  continued  Gideon,  "are  all  His  miracles,  of  which 
our  fathers  have  told  us?  .  .  .  But  now  Jehovah  hath  forsaken  us, 
and  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Midianites?  Gideon  may 
have  been  reflecting,  while  knocking  the  wheat,  upon  the  misery 
of  his  people,  and  the  best  means  of  delivering  them  from  the 
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oppression  of  the  enemy,  but  without  being  able  to  think  of  any 
possibility  of  rescuing  them.  For  this  reason  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  address  of  the  unknown  traveller,  and  met  his  promise 
with  the  actual  state  of  things  with  which  it  was  so  directly  at 
variance,  namely,  the  crushing  oppression  of  his  people  by  their 
enemies,  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  Lord  had  forsaken 
them  and  given  them  up  to  their  foes. — Ver.  14.  "  Then  Jehovah 
turned  to  him  and  said.  Go  in  this  thy  strength,  and  deliver  Israel 
from  the  hand  of  Midian.  Have  not  I  sent  thee?"  The  writer 
very  appropriately  uses  the  name  Jehovah  here,  instead  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah;  for  by  his  reply  the  angel  distinctly  mani- 
fested himself  as  Jehovah,  more  especially  in  the  closing  words, 
"Have  not  I  sent  thee?"  (tfi>n,  in  the  sense  of  lively  assurance), 
which  are  so  suggestive  of  the  call  of  Moses  to  be  the  deliverer  of 
Israel  (Ex.  iii.  12).  " In  this  thy  strength"  i.e.  the  strength  which 
thou  now  hast,  since  Jehovah  is  with  thee — Jehovah,  who  can  still 
perform  miracles  as  in  the  days  of  the  fathers.  The  demonstrative 
"  this"  points  to  the  strength  which  had  just  been  given  to  him 
through  the  promise  of  God. — Ver.  15.  Gideon  perceived  from 
these  words  that  it  was  not  a  mere  man  who  was  speaking  to  him. 
He  therefore  said  in  reply,  not  "pray  sir"  0— .)>  but  "P™}}*  Lw? 
Qp&,  i.e.  Lord  God),  and  no  longer  speaks  of  deliverance  as 
impossible,  but  simply  inquires,  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
personal  weakness  and  the  weakness  of  his  family,  "  Whereby  (with 
what)  shall  I  save  Israeli  Behold,  my  family  (lit  'thousand,' 
equivalent  to  mishpachah:  see  at  Num.  i.  16)  is  the  humblest  in 
Manasseh,  and  I  am  the  least  in  my  father's  house  (my  family)." — 
Ver.  16.  To  this  difficulty  the  Lord  replies,  tlI  will  be  with  thee 
(see  Ex.  iii.  12,  Josh.  i.  5),  and  thou  wilt  smite  the  Midianites  as 
one  man"  i.e.  at  one  blow,  as  they  slay  a  single  man  (see  Num. 
xiv.  15). — Vers.  17  sqq.  As  Gideon  could  no  longer  have  any  doubt 
after  this  promise  that  the  person  who  had  appeared  to  him  was 
speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  he  entreated  him  to  assure  him  by  a 
sign  (nta,  a  miraculous  sign)  of  the  certainty  of  his  appearance. 
" Do  a  sign  thai  thou  art  speaking  with  me"  i.e.  that  thou  art  really 
God,  as  thou  affirmest.  nnKP,  for  nn«  "HW,  is  -taken  from  the  Ian- 
guage  of  ordinary  life.  At  the  same  time  he  presents  this  request: 
"Depart  not  hence  till  I  (go  and)  come  to  thee,  and  bring  out  my 
offering  and  set  it  before  thee"  and  the  angel  at  once  assents. 
Minchah  does  not  mean  a  sacrifice  in  the  strict  sense  (Ova-la,  sacrir 
ficium),  nor  merely  a  "  gift  of  food,"  but  a  sacrificial  gift  in  the 
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sense  of  a  gift  presented  to  God,  on  the  acceptance  of  which  he 
hoped  to  receive  the  sign,  which  would  show  whether  the  person 
who  had  appeared  to  him  was  really  God.  This  sacrificial  gift 
consisted  of  such  food  as  they  were  accustomed  to  set  before  a 
guest  whom  they  wished  especially  to  honour.  Gideon  prepared  a 
kid  of  the  goats  (nfeW  is  used  to  denote  the  preparation  of  food,  as 
in  Gen.  xviii.  7,  8,  etc.),  and  unleavened  cakes  of  an  ephah  (about 
22£  lbs.)  of  meal,  and  brought  the  flesh  in  a  basket  and  the  broth 
in  a  pot  out  to  the  terebinth  tree,  and  placed  it  before  him. — Vers. 
20,  21.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  then  commanded  him  to  lay  the  flesh 
and  the  cakes  upon  a  rock  close  by,  and  to  pour  the  broth  upon  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  make  use  of  the  rock  as  an  altar  for  the  offering 
to  be  presented  to  the  Lord.  When  he  had  done  this,  the  angel 
touched  the  food  with  the  end  of  his  staff,  and  fire  came  out  of  the 
rock  and  consumed  the  food,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  vanished 
out  of  Gideon's  sight.  "  This  rock,"  i.e.  a  rocky  stone  that  was 
lying  near.  The  departure  of  the  angel  from  his  eyes  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sudden  disappearance ;  but  the  expression  does  not 
warrant  the  assumption  that  the  angel  ascended  to  heaven  in  this 
instance,  as  in  chap.  xiii.  19,  20,  in  the  flame  of  the  sacrifice. — 
Ver.  22.  In  this  miracle  Gideon  received  the  desired  sign,  that  the 
person  who  had  appeared  to  him  was  God.  But  the  miracle  filled 
his  soul  with  fear,  so  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Alas,  Lord  Jehovah  I  for 
to  this  end  have  I  seen  the  angel  of  the  Lord  face  to  face?  tfTO  fiSTO 
>WP  is  an  exclamation,  sometimes  of  grief  on  account  of  a  calamity 
that  has  occurred  (Josh  vii.  7),  and  sometimes  of  alarm  caused  by 
the  foreboding  of  some  anticipated  calamity  (Jer.  i.  6,  iv.  10,  xxxii. 
17 ;  Ezek.  iv.  14,  etc.).  Here  it  is  an  expression  of  alarm,  viz.  fear 
of  the  death  which  might  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  his 
seeing  God  (see  Ex.  xx.  16  (19),  and  the  remarks  on  Gen.  xvi.  13). 
The  expression  which  follows,  ufor  to  this  end"  serves  to  account 
for  the  exclamation,  without  there  being  any  necessity  to  assume 
an  ellipsis,  and  supply  "  that  I  may  die."  J?'2P?  is  always  used  in 
this  sense  (see  Gen.  xviii.  5,  xix.  8,  xxxiii.  10,  etc.). — Vers.  23,  24. 
But  the  Lord  comforted  him  with  the  words,  "  Peace  to  thee  ;  fear 
not :  thou  vrilt  not  die."  These  words  were  not  spoken  by  the  angel 
as  he  vanished  away,  but  were  addressed  by  God  to  Gideon,  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  angel,  by  an  inward  voice.  In  gratitude 
for  this  comforting  assurance,  Gideon  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord, 
which  he  called  Jehovah-shalom,  "  the  Lord  is  peace."  The  inten- 
tion of  this  altar,  which  was  preserved  "  unto  this  day,"  t.«.  till  the 
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time  when  the  book  of  Judges  was  composed,  is  indicated  in  the 
name  that  was  given  to  it.  It  was  not  to  serve  as  a  place  of  sacri- 
fice, but  to  be  a  memorial  and  a  witness  of  the  revelation  of  God 
which  had  been  made  to  Gideon,  and  of  the  proof  which  he  had 
received  that  Jehovah  was  peace,  i.e.  would  not  destroy  Israel  in 
wrath,  but  cherished  thoughts  of  peace.  For  the  assurance  of  peace 
which  He  had  given  to  Gideon,  was  also  a  confirmation  of  His 
announcement  that  Gideon  would  conquer  the  Midianites  in  the 
strength  of  God,  and  deliver  Israel  from  its  oppressors. 

The  theophany  here  described  resembles  so  far  the  appearance 
of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  to  Abram  in  the  grove  of  Mamre  (GeD. 
xviii.),  that  he  appears  in  perfect  human  form,  comes  as  a  traveller, 
and  allows  food  to  be  set  before  him ;  but  there  is  this  essential 
difference  between  the  two,  that  whereas  the  three  men  who  came 
to  Abraham  took  the  food  that  was  set  before  them  and  ate  thereof, 
— that  is  to  say,  allowed  themselves  to  be  hospitably  entertained  by 
Abraham, — the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  the  case  before  us  did  indeed 
accept  the  minchah  that  had  been  made  ready  for  him,  but  only  as 
a  sacrifice  of  Jehovah  which  he  caused  to  ascend  in  fire.  The 
reason  for  this  essential  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  different 
purpose  of  the  two  theophanies.  To  Abraham  the  Lord  came  to 
seal  that  fellowship  of  grace  into  which  He  had  entered  with  him 
through  the  covenant  that  He  had  made ;  but  in  the  case  of  Gideon 
His  purpose  was  simply  to  confirm  the  truth  of  His  promise,  that 
Jehovah  would  be  with  him  and  would  send  deliverance  through 
him  to  His  people,  or  to  show  that  the  person  who  had  appeared  to 
him  was  the  God  of  the  fathers,  who  could  still  deliver  His  people 
out  of  the  power  of  their  enemies  by  working  such  miracles  as  the 
fathers  had  seen.  But  the  acceptance  of  the  minchah  prepared  for 
Him,  as  a  sacrifice  which  the  Lord  himself  caused  to  be  miracu- 
lously consumed  by  fire,  showed  that  the  Lord  would  still  graciously 
accept  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  Israel,  if  they  would  but  for- 
sake the  worship  of  the  dead  idols  of  the  heathen,  and  return  to 
Him  in  sincerity.  (Compare  with  this  the  similar  theophany  in 
chap,  xiii.) 

Vers.  25-32.  Gideon  set  apart  as  the  Deliverer  of  his  People* — In 
order  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  work  entrusted  to  him  of  setting 
Israel  free,  it  was  necessary  that  Gideon  should  first  of  all  purify 
hid  father's  house  from  idolatry,  and  sanctify  his  own  life  and 
labour  to  Jehovah  by  sacrificing  a  burnt-offering. — Ver.  25.  uIn 
that  night"  i.e.  the  night  following  the  day  on  which  the  Lord 
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appeared  to  him,   God  commanded  him  to  destroy  his  father's 
Baal's  altar,  with  the  asherah-idol  upon  it,  and  to  build  an  altar  to 
Jehovah,  and  offer  a  bullock  of  his  father's  upon  the  altar.     "  Take 
the  ox-bullock  which  belongs  to  tliy  father,  and  indeed  the  second 
bullock  of  seven  years,  and  destroy  the  altar  of  Baal,  which  belongs 
to  thy  father,  and  throw  down  the  asherah  upon  it"     According  to 
the  general  explanation  of  the  first  clauses,  there  are  two  oxen 
referred  to  :  viz.  first,  his  father's  young  bullock ;  and  secondly,  an 
ox  of  seven  years  old,  the  latter  of  which  Gideon  was  to  sacrifice 
(according  to  ver.  26)  upon  the  altar  to  be  built  to  Jehovah,  and 
actually  did  sacrifice,  according  to  vers.  27,  28.     But  in  what 
follows  there  is  no  further  allusion  to  the  young  bullock,  or  the 
first  ox  of  his  father ;  so  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  comprehending 
for  what  purpose  Gideon  was  to  take  it,  or  what  use  he  was  to 
make  of  it.     Most  commentators  suppose  that  Gideon  sacrificed 
both  of  the  oxen, — the  young  bullock  as  an  expiatory  offering  for 
himself,  his  father,  and  all  his  family,  and  the  second  ox  of  seven 
years  old  for  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  nation  (see  Seb.  Schmidt). 
Eertheau  supposes,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Gideon  was  to  make  use 
of  both  oxen,  or  of  the  strength  they  possessed  for  throwing  down 
or  destroying  the  altar,  and  (according  to  ver.  26)  for  removing  the 
ronjJD  and  the  rrjfwn  **y  to  the  place  of  the  new  altar  that  was  to 
be  built,  but  that  he  was  only  to  offer  the  second  in  sacrifice  to 
Jehovah,  because  the  first  was  probably  dedicated  to  Baal,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  offered  to  Jehovah.  But  these  assumptions  are  both 
of  them  equally  arbitrary,  and  have  no  support  whatever  from  the 
text.    If  God  had  commanded  Gideon  to  take  two  oxen,  He  would 
certainly  have  told  him  what  he  was  to  do  with  them  both.    But 
as  there  is  only  one  bullock  mentioned  in  vers.  26-28,  we  must 
follow  TremelL  and  others,  who  understand  ver.  25  as  meaning  that 
Gideon  was  to  take  only  one  bullock,  namely  the  young  bullock  of 
his  father,  and  therefore  regard  'V  '#  ^S?n  tm  as  a  more  precise 
definition  of  that  one  bullock  (yav  being  used  in  an  explanatory 
sense,  "  and  indeed/'  as  in  Josh.  ix.  27,  x.  7,  etc.).    This  bullock  is 
called  "  the  second  bullock,"  as  being  the  second  in  age  among  the 
bullocks  of  Joash.     The  reason  for  choosing  this  second  of  the 
bullocks  of  Joash  for  a  burnt-offering  is  to  be  found  no  doubt  in 
its  age  (seven  years),  which  is  mentioned  here  simply  on  account  of 
its  significance  as  a  number,  as  there  was  no  particular  age  pre- 
scribed in  the  law  for  a  burnt-offering,  that  is  to  say,  because  the 
seven  years  which  constituted  the  age  of  the  bullock  contained  an 
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inward  allusion  to  the  seven  years  of  the  Midianitish  oppression. 
For  seven  years  had  God  given  Israel  into  the  hands  of  the  Midian- 
ites  on  account  of  their  apostasy ;  and  now,  to  wipe  away  this  sin, 
Gideon  was  to  take  his  father's  bullock  of  seven  years  old,  and 
offer  it  as  a  burnt-offering  to  the  Lord.  To  this  end  Gideon  was 
first  of  all  to  destroy  the  altar  of  Baal  and  of  the  asherah  which  his 
father  possessed,  and  which,  to  judge  from  vers.  28,  29,  was  the 
common  altar  of  the  whole  family  of  Abiezer  in  Ophrah.  This 
altar  was  dedicated  to  Baal,  but  there  was  also  upon  it  an  asherah, 
an  idol  representing  the  goddess  of  nature,  which  the  Canaanites 
worshipped ;  not  indeed  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  but,  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  word  rna,  to  hew  down,  simply  a  wooden  pillar  (see 
at  Deut.  xvi.  21).  The  altar  therefore  served  for  the  two  principal 
deities  of  the  Canaanites  (see  Movers,  Phonizier,  i.  pp.  566  sqq.). 
Jehovah  could  not  be  worshipped  along  with  Baal.  Whoever 
would  serve  the  Lord  must  abolish  the  worship  of  Baal.  The  altar 
of  Baal  must  be  destroyed  before  the  altar  of  Jehovah  could  be 
built.  Gideon  was  to  build  this  altar  "  upon  the  top  of  this  strong- 
hold," possibly  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  upon  which  the  fortress 
belonging  to  Ophrah  was  situated,  ronjjtsa,  "with  the  preparation" 
the  meaning  of  this  word  is  a  subject  of  dispute.  As  nja  occurs 
in  1  Kings  xv.  22  with  3,  to  denote  the  materials  out  of  which  (u. 
with  which)  a  thing  is  built,  Stud,  and  Berth,  suppose  that  maaracah 
refers  to  the  materials  of  the  altar  of  Baal  that  had  been  destroyed, 
with  which  Gideon  was  to  build  the  altar  of  Jehovah.  Stud,  refers 
it  to  the  stone  foundation  of  the  altar  of  Baal;  Beriheau  to  the 
materials  that  were  lying  ready  upon  the  altar  of  Baal  for  the 
presentation  of  sacrifices,  more  especially  the  pieces  of  wood.  But 
this  is  certainly  incorrect,  because  maaracah  does  not  signify  either 
building  materials  or  pieces  of  wood,  and  the  definite  article  attached 
to  the  word  does  not  refer  to  the  altar  of  Baal  at  all.  The  verb  T}2  is 
not  only  very  frequently  used  to  denote  the  preparation  of  the  wood 
upon  the  altar  (Gen.  xxii.  9  ;  Lev.  i.  7,  etc.),  but  is  also  used  for 
the  preparation  of  an  altar  for  the  presentation  of  sacrifice  (Num. 
xxiii.  4).  Consequently  maaracah  can  hardly  be  understood  in  any 
other  way  than  as  signifying  the  preparation  of  the  altar  to  be 
built  for  the  sacrificial  act,  in  the  sense  of  build  the  altar  with  the 
preparation  required  for  the  sacrifice.  This  preparation  was  to 
consist,  according  to  what  follows,  in  taking  the  wood  of  the 
asherah,  that  had  been  hewn  down,  as  the  wood  for  the  burnt* 
offering  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord  by  Gideon,     rntwn  *w  are  not 
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trees,  but  pieces  of  wood  from  the  asherah  (that  was  hewn  down). — 
Yer.  27.  Gideon  executed  this  command  of  God  with  ten  men  of 
his  servants  during  the  night,  no  doubt  the  following  night,  because 
he  was  afraid  to  do  it  by  day,  on  account  of  his  family  (his  father's 
house),  and  the  people  of  the  town. — Vers.  28,  29.  But  on  the 
following  morning,  when  the  people  of  the  town  found  the  altar  of 
Baal  destroyed  and  the  asherah  upon  it  hewn  down,  and  the  bullock 
sacrificed  upon  the  (newly)  erected  altar  (the  bullock  would  not  be 
entirely  consumed),  they  asked  who  had  done  it,  and  soon  learned 
that  Gideon  had  done  it  all.  The  accusative  ^j0n  nan  DK  is  governed 
by  the  Hophal  nffi  (for  &$],  see  Ges.  s.  63,  Anm.  4),  according  to 
a  construction  that  was  by  no  means  rare,  especially  in  th$  earlier 
Hebrew,  viz.  of  the  passive  with  riN  (see  at  Gen.  iv.  18).  u  They 
asked  and  sought"  se.  for  the  person  who  had  done  it ;  " and  they 
said,99  either  those  who  were  making  the  inquiry,  according  to  a 
tolerably  safe  conjecture,  or  the  persons  who  were  asked,  and 
who  were  aware  of  what  Gideon  had  done. — Vers.  30,  31.  But 
when  they  demanded  of  Joash,  "Bring  out  (give  out)  thy  son, 
t/iat  he  may  die"  he  said  to  all  who  stood  round,  "  Will  ye}  ye, 
fight  for  Baal,  or  will  ye  save  him  t  (*  ye'  is  repeated  with  special 
emphasis).  Whoever  shall  fight  for  him  (Baal),  shall  be  put  to 
death  till  the  morning"  "1p2in-'ty,  till  the  (next)  morning,  is  not 
to  be  joined  to  W,  in  the  sense  of  "very  speedily,  before  the 
dawning  day  shall  break"  (Bertheau\ — a  sense  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  words  :  it  rather  belongs  to  the  subject  of  the 
clause,  or  to  the  whole  clause  in  the  sense  of,  Whoever  shall 
fight  for  Baal,  and  seek  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  his  altar  by 
putting  the  author  of  it  to  death,  shall  be  put  to  death  himself ; 
let  us  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  give  Baal  time  to  avenge  the  insult 
which  he  has  received.  uIf  he  be  God,  let  him  fight  for  himself; 
for  they  have  destroyed  his  altar"  and  have  thereby  challenged  his 
revenge.  Gideon's  daring  act  of  faith  had  inspired  his  father  Joash 
with  believing  courage,  so  that  he  took  the  part  of  his  son,  and  left 
the  whole  matter  to  the  deity  to  decide.  If  Baal  were  really  God, 
he  might  be  expected  to  avenge  the  crime  that  had  been  committed 
against  this  altar. — Ver.  32.  From  this  fact  Gideon  received  the 
name  of  Jerubbaal,  i.e.  u  let  Baal  fight  (or  decide),"  since  they  said, 
u  Let  Baal  fight  against  him,  for  he  has  destroyed  his  altar"  ???"£  is 
formed  from  3*^  =  3V  or  3*v  and  /??.  This  surname  very  soon 
became  an  honourable  title  for  Gideon.  When,  for  example,  it 
became  apparent  to  the  people  that  Baal  could  not  do  him  any 
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harm,  Jerubbaal  became  a  Baal-fighter,  one  who  had  fought  against 
Baal.  In  2  Sam.  xi.  21,  instead  of  Jerubbaal  we  find  the  name 
Jerubbesheth,  in  which  Besheth  =  Bosketh  is  a  nickname  of  Baal, 
which  also  occurs  in  other  Israelitish  names,  e.g.  in  Ishbosheth  (2 
Sam.  ii.  8  sqq.)  for  Eshbaal  (1  Chron.  viii.  33,  ix.  39).  The  name 
Jerubbaal  is  written  'lepofidaX  by  the  LXX.,  from  which  in  all 
probability  Philo  of  Byblus,  in  his  revision  of  Sanchuniathon,  has 
formed  his  'IepofifiaXos,  a  priest  of  the  god  'Icvw. 

GideorC8  Victory  over  the  Midianites. — Chap.  vi.  33-viii.  3. 

Chap.  vi.  33-40.  Equipment  of  Gideon  for  the  Battle. 
— When  the  Midianites  and  their  allies  once  more  invaded  the 
land  of  Israel,  Gideon  was  seized  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  that 
he  gathered  together  an  army  from  the  northern  tribes  of  Israel 
(vers.  33-35),  and  entreated  God  to  assure  him  by  a  sign  of  gain- 
ing the  victory  over  the  enemy  (vers.  36-40). — Vers.  33  sqq.  The 
enemy  gathered  together  again,  went  over  (viz.  across)  the  Jordan 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beisan  (see  at  chap.  vii.  24  and  viii.  4), 
and  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (see  at  Josh.  xvii.  16). 
"And  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  Gideon9*  (n&b?,  clothed, 
i.e.  descended  upon  him,  and  laid  itself  around  him  as  it  were 
like  a  coat  of  mail,  or  a  strong  equipment,  so  that  he  became 
invulnerable  and  invincible  in  its  might:  see  1  Chron.  xii.  18, 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  and  Luke  xxiv.  49).  Gideon  then  blew 
the  trumpet,  to  call  Israel  to  battle  against  the  foe  (see  chap.  iii. 
27) ;  "  and  Abiezer  let  itself  be  summoned  after  him!9  His  own 
family,  which  had  recognised  the  deliverer  of  Israel  in  the  fighter 
of  Baal,  who  was  safe  from  Baal's  revenge,  was  the  first  to  gather 
round  him.  Their  example  was  followed  by  all  Manasseh,  ve.  the 
Manassites  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  (for  the  tribes  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  took  no  part  in  the  war),  and  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  on  the  north,  which  had  been  summoned 
by  heralds  to  the  battle.  "  They  advanced  to  meet  them:n  ue.  to 
meet  the  Manassites,  who  were  coming  from  the  south  to  the  battle, 
to  make  war  upon  the  enemy  in  concert  with  them  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Gideon.  n?y  is  used  to  denote  their  advance  against 
the  enemy  (see  at  Josh.  viii.  2),  and  not  in  the  sense  of  going  up, 
since  the  Asherites  and  Naphtalites  would  not  go  up  from  their 
mountains  into  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  but  could  only  go  down. — Vers. 
36  sqq.  But  before  Gideon  went  into  the  battle  with  the  assembled 
army,  he  asked  for  a  sign  from  God  of  the  success  of  his  under- 
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taking.     u  If  Thou?  he  said  to  God,  "  art  saving  Israel  through  my 

hana\  as  Tliou  hast  said,  behold,  I  lay  this  fleece  of  wool  upon  the 

floor;  if  there  shall  be  dew  upon  the  fleece  only,  and  dryness  upon  all 

the  earth  (round  about),  1  know  (by  this)  that  Thou  wilt  save?  etc. 

IDV]  JIM,  the  shorn  of  the  wool;  i.e.  the  fleece,  the  wool  that  had 

been  shorn  off  a  sheep,  and  still  adhered  together  as  one  whole 

fleece*    The  sign  which  Gideon  asked  for,  therefore,  was  that  God 

would  cause  the  dew  to  fall  only  upon  a  shorn  fleece,  which  he 

would  spread  the  previous  night  upon  the  floor,  that  is  to  say,  upon 

some  open  ground,  and  that  the  ground  all  round  might  not  be 

moistened  by  the  dew. — Ver.  38.  God  granted  the  sign.     "And 

so  it  came  to  pass ;   the  neat  morning,  Gideon  pressed  the  fleece 

together  (IP  from  "W),  and  squeezed  (yo\  from  HVD)  dew  out  of  the 

fleece  a  vessel  full  ofwatern  (KTOp  as  in  Num.  xxii.  18,  and  7DD  as 

in  chap.  v.  25).    So  copiously  had  the  dew  fallen  in  the  night  upon 

the  fleece  that  was  exposed ;  whereas,  as  we  may  supply  from  the 

context,  the  earth  all  round  had  remained  dry. — Vers.  39,  40.  But 

as  this  sign  was  not  quite  a  certain  one,  since  wool  generally  attracts 

the  dew,  even  when  other  objects  remain  dry,  Gideon  ventured  to 

solicit  the  grace  of  God  to  grant  him  another  sign  with  the  fleece, 

— namely,  that  the  fleece  might  remain  dry,  and  the  ground  all 

round  be  wet  with  dew.     And  God  granted  him  this  request  also. 

Gideon's  prayer  for  a  sign  did  not  arise  from  want  of  faith  in  the 

divine  assurance  of  a  victory,  but  sprang  from  the  weakness  of  the 

flesh,  which  crippled  the  strength  of  the  spirit's  faith,  and  often 

made  the  servants  of  God  so  anxious  and  despondent,  that  God  had 

to  come  to  the  relief  of  their  weakness  by  the  manifestation  of  His 

miraculous  power.     Gideon  knew  himself  and  his  own  strength, 

and  was  well  aware  that  his  human  strength  was  not  sufficient  for 

the  conquest  of  the  foe.    But  as  the  Lord  had  promised  him  His 

aid,  he  wished  to  make  sure  of  that  aid  through  the  desired  sign.1 

And  "  the  simple  fact  that  such  a  man  could  obtain  the  most  daring 

victory  was  to  be  a  special  glorification  of  God"  (0.  v.  Gerlach). 

The  sign  itself  was  to  manifest  the  strength  of  the  divine  assistance 

to  his  weakness  of  faith.    Dew  in  the  Scriptures  is  a  symbol  of  the 

1 "  From  all  these  things,  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  the  angel  of 
Jehovah,  and  that  he  had  been  taught  by  fire  out  of  the  rock,  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  angel,  by  the  vision  of  the  night,  and  by  the  words  addressed  to 
him  there,  Gideon  did  indeed  believe  that  God  both  could  and  would  deliver 
Israel  through  his  instrumentality ;  but  this  faith  was  not  placed  above  or  away 
from  the  conflict  of  the  flesh  by  which  it  was  tested.    And  it  is  not  strange  that 
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beneficent  power  of  God,  which  quickens,  revives,  and  invigorates 
the  objects  of  nature,  when  they  have  been  parched  by  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  first  sign  was  to  be  a  pledge  to  him  of 
the  visible  and  tangible  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  His  people,  the 
proof  that  He  would  grant  them  power  over  their  mighty  foes  by 
whom  Israel  was  then  oppressed.  The  woollen  fleece  represented 
the  nation  of  Israel  in  its  condition  at  that  time,  when  God  lad 
given  power  to  the  foe  that  was  devastating  its  land,  and  had  with- 
drawn His  blessing  from  Israel.  The  moistening  of  the  fleece  with 
the  dew  of  heaven  whilst  the  land  all  round  continued  dry,  was  a 
sign  that  the  Lord  God  would  once  more  give  strength  to  His 
people  from  on  high,  and  withdraw  it  from  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Hence  the  second  sign  acquires  the  more  general  signification,  "  that 
the  Lord  manifested  himself  even  in  the  weakness  and  forsaken 
condition  of  His  people,  while  the  nations  were  flourishing  all 
around"  (O.  v.  Gerl.)  ;  and  when  so  explained,  jt  served  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  the  comforting 
assurance  for  all  times,  that  the  Lord  has  not  forsaken  His  church, 
even  when  it  cannot  discern  and  trace  His  beneficent  influence,  but 
rules  over  it  and  over  the  nations  with  His  almighty  power. 

Chap.  vii.  1-8.  MUSTERING  OF  THE  ARMY  THAT  GlDEONHAD 

collected. — Ver.  1.  When  Gideon  had  been  assured  of  the  help 
of  God  by  this  double  sign,  he  went  to  the  battle  early  the  next 
morning  with  the  people  that  he  had  gathered  around  him.  The 
Israelites  encamped  above  the  fountain  of  Haro<%  ue.  upon  a  height 
at  the  foot  of  which  this  fountain  sprang ;  but  the  camp  of  Midian 
was  to  him  (Gideon)  to  the  north  of  the  hill  Moreh  in  the  valley 
(of  Jezreel :  see  chap.  vi.  33).  The  geographical  situation  of  these 
two  places  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  fountain  of 
Harod  is  never  mentioned  again,  though  there  is  a  place  of  that 
name  referred  to  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  25  as  the  home  of  two  of  David's 
heroes ;  and  it  was  from  this,  no  doubt,  that  the  fountain  was  named. 
The  hill  Moreh  is  also  unknown.  As  it  was  by  the  valley  (of 
Jezreel),  we  cannot  possibly  think  of  the  grove  of  Moreh  at  Shechem 

it  rose  to  its  greatest  height  when  the  work  of  deliverance  was  about  to  be  per- 
formed. Wherefore  Gideon  with  his  faith  sought  for  a  sign  from  God  against 
the  more  vehement  struggle  of  the  flesh,  in  order  that  his  faith  might  be  the 
more  confirmed,  and  might  resist  the  opposing  flesh  with  the  greater  force. 
And  this  petition  for  a  sign  was  combined  with  prayers  for  the  strengthening 
of  his  faith."— &&.  Schmidt. 
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(Gen.  xii.  6 ;  Deut.  xi.  30).1 — Vers.  2,  3.  The  army  of  the  Israelites 
amounted  to  32,000  men  (ver.  4),  bat  that  of  the  Midianites  and 
their  allies  was  about  135,000  (chap.  viii.  10),  so  that  they  were 
greatly  superior  to  the  Israelites  in  numbers.     Nevertheless  the 
Lord  said  to  Gideon,  "  The  people  that  are  with  thee  are  too  many  for 
me  to  give  Midian  into  their  hands,  lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves  against 
me,  saying.  My  hand  hath  helped  me."    2*}  followed  by  |p  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  comparative.     Gideon  was  therefore  to  have  a  pro- 
clamation made  before  all  the  people :   "  Whosoever  is  fearful  and 
despondent,  let  him  turn  and  go  back  from  Mount  Gilead."    The  am: 
Xey.  1B¥,  judging  from  the  Arabic,  which  signifies  to  plait,  viz.  hair, 
ropes,  etc.,  and  the  noun  n^BV,  a  circle  or  circuitous  orbit,  probably 
signifies  to  twist  one's  self  round ;  hence  in  this  instance  to  return  in 
windings,  to  slink  away  in  bypaths.     The  expression  "from  Mount 
Gilead,"  however,  is  very  obscure.    The  mountain  (or  the  moun- 
tains) of  Gilead  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan ;  but  the 
Israelitish  army  was  encamped  in  or  near  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  in 
the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  had  been  gathered  from 
the  western  tribes  alone ;  so  that  even  the  inadmissible  rendering, 
Let  him  turn  and  go  home  to  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  would  not 
give  any  appropriate  sense.    The  only  course  left  therefore  is  either 
to  pronounce  it  an  error  of  the  text,  as  Clericus  and  Bertheau  have 
done,  and  to  regard  "  Gilead'4  as  a  mistake  for  "  Gilboa,"  or  to 
conclude  that  there  was  also  a  mountain  or  mountain  range  named 
Gilead  by  the  plain  of  Jezreel  in  western  Palestine,  just  as,  accord- 
ing to  Josh.  xv.  10,  there  was  a  mountain,  or  range  of  mountains, 
called  Seir,  in  the  territory  of  Judah,  of  which  nothing  further 
is  known.    The  appeal  which  Gideon  is  here  directed  to  make  to 
the  army  was  prescribed  in  the  law  (Deut.  xx.  8)  for  every  war 

1  Bertheau  endeavours  to  settle  the  position  of  the  place  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  country,  which  is  for  the  most  part  definite  enough.  Starting  with  the 
assumption  that  the  fountain  of  Harod  cannot  be  any  other  than  the  u  foun- 
tain in  Jezreel1'  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  where  Saul  and  the  Israelites 
encamped  at  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4)  to  fight  against  the  Philistines  who  were 
posted  at  Shunen,  a  place  on  the  western  slope  of  the  so-called  Little  Hennon, 
he  concludes  that  the  fountain  of  Harod  must  be  the  present  Ain  Jalud,  and  the 
hill  of  Moreh  the  Little  Hermon  itself.  These  combinations  are  certainly  possible, 
for  we  have  nothing  definite  to  oppose  to  them ;  still  they  are  very  uncertain, 
as  they  simply  rest  upon  the  very  doubtful  assumption  that  the  only  fountain 
in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  was  the  celebrated  fountain  called  Ain  Jalud,  and  are 
hardly  reconcilable  with  the  account  given  of  the  route  which  was  taken  by  the 
defeated  Midianites  (vers.  25  sqq.  and  chap,  viii  4). 
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in  which  the  Israelites  should  be  engaged,  and  its  general  object 
was  to  fortify  the  spirit  of  the  army  by  removing  the  cowardly  and 
desponding.  But  in  the  case  before  us  the  intention  of  the  Lord 
was  to  deprive  His  people  of  all  ground  for  self-glorification.  Hence 
the  result  of  the  appeal  was  one  which  Gideon  himself  certainly 
did  not  expect, — namely,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  soldiers 
gathered  round  him — 22,000  men  of  the  people — turned  back,  and 
only  10,000  remained. — Ver.  4.  But  even  this  number  was  regarded 
by  the  Lord  as  still  too  great,  so  that  He  gave  to  Gideon  the  still 
further  command,  "  Bring  them  (the  10,000  men)  down  to  the 
water"  i.e.  the  waters  formed  from  the  fountain  of  Harod,  "  and  I 
will  purify  them  for  thee  there  (*£¥,  separate  those  appointed  for  the 
battle  from  the  rest  of  the  army ;  the  singular  suffix  refers  to  Djn), 
and  say  to  thee.  This  shall  go  with  thee9  and  that"  i.e.  show  thee  each 
individual  who  is  to  go  with  thee  to  the  battle,  and  who  not. — Vera. 
5,  6.  Gideon  was  to  divide  the  people  by  putting  all  those  who 
should  lick  the  water  with  their  tongue  as  a  dog  licketh  into  one 
class,  and  all  those  who  knelt  down  to  drink  into  another,  and  so 
separating  the  latter  from  the  former.  The  number  of  those  who 
licked  the  water  into  their  mouth  with  their  hand  amounted  to  300, 
and  all  the  rest  knelt  down  to  drink.  "  To  lick  with  their  hand  to 
their  mouth"  i.e.  to  take  the  water  from  the  brook  with  the  hollow 
of  their  hand,  and  lap  it  into  the  mouth  with  their  tongue  as  a  dog 
does,  is  only  a  more  distinct  expression  for  "  licking  with  the  tongue." 
The  300  men  who  quenched  their  thirst  in  this  manner  were 
certainly  not  the  cowardly  or  indolent  who  did  not  kneel  down  to 
drink  in  the  ordinary  way,  either  from  indolence  or  fear,  as  Joseph™, 
Theodoret,  and  others  supposed,  but  rather  the  bravest, — namely 
those  who,  when  they  reached  a  brook  before  the  battle,  did  not 
allow  themselves  time  to  kneel  down  and  satisfy  their  thirst  in  the 
most  convenient  manner,  but  simply  took  np  some  water  with  their 
hands  as  they  stood  in  their  military  accoutrements,  to  strengthen 
themselves  for  the  battle,  and  then  proceeded  without  delay  against 
the  foe.  By  such  a  sign  as  this,  Bertheau  supposes  that  even  an 
ordinary  general  might  have  been  able  to  recognise  the  bravest  of 
his  army.  No  doubt:  but  if  this  account  had  not  been  handed 
down,  it  is  certain  that  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  an  ordinary 
or  even  a  distinguished  general  to  adopt  such  a  method  of  putting 
the  bravery  of  his  troops  to  the  test ;  and  even  Gideon,  the  hero 
of  God,  would  never  have  thought  of  diminishing  still  further 
through  such  a  trial  an  army  which  had  already  become  so  small, 
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or  of  attempting  to  defeat  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men  by 
a  few  hundred  of  the  bravest  men,  if  the  Lord  himself  had  not 
commanded  it. 

Whilst  the  Lord  was  willing  to ,  strengthen  the  feeble  faith  of 
Gideon  by  the  sign  with  the  fleece  of  wool,  and  thus  to  raise  him 
up  to  full  confidence  in  the  divine  omnipotence,  He  also  required 
of  him,  when  thus  strengthened,  an  attestation  of  his  faith,  by  the 
purification  of  his  army,  that  he  might  give  the  whole  glory  to  Him, 
and  accept  the  victory  over  that  great  multitude  from  His  hand 
alone. — Ver.  7.  After  his  fighting  men  had  been  divided  into  a 
small  handful  of  300  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  large  host  of 
9700  on  the  other,  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  command  of  God,  the 
Lord  required  of  him  that  he  should  send  away  the  latter,  "  every 
man  to  his  place,"  i.e.  to  his  own  home,  promising  that  He  would 
save  Israel  by  the  300  men,  and  deliver  the  Midianites  into  their 
hand.  The  promise  preceded  the  command,  to  render  it  easier  to 
Gideon  to  obey  it.  "  A 11  the  people"  after  taking  out  the  300  men, 
that  is  to  say,  the  9700  that  remained. — Ver.  8»  "  So  they  (the 
300  picked  men)  took  the  provision  of  the  people  in  their  hand,  and 
their  (the  people's)  trumpets  (the  suffix  points  back  to  Dyn,  the 
people) ;  and  all  Hie  men  of  Israel  (the  9700)  he  had  sent  away  every 
one  to  his  tents,  i.e.  to  his  home  (see  at  Deut.  xvi.  7),  and  the  three 
hundred  men  he  had  kept  by  himself;  but  the  camp  of  the  Midianites 
was  below  to  him  in  the  valley?  These  words  bring  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  battle  to  a  close,  and  the  last  clause  introduces  the 
ensuing  conflict  and  victory.  In  the  first  clause  Dyn  (the  people) 
cannot  be  the  subject,  partly  because  of  the  actual  sense,  since  the 
300  warriors,  who  are  no  doubt  the  persons  intended  (cf.  ver.  16), 
cannot  be  called  "  the  people,"  in  distinction  from  "  all  the  men  of 
Israel,"  and  partly  also  because  of  the  expression  nrrnK,  which 
would  be  construed  in  that  case  without  any  article  in  violation  of 
the  ordinary  rule.  We  must  rather  read  Dyn  rnirnK,  as  the  LXX. 
and  the  Ghaldee  have  done.  The  300  men  took  the  provision  of 
the  people,  ue.  provision  for  the  war,  from  the  people  who  had  been 
sent  away,  and  the  war-trumpets ;  so  that  every  one  of  the  300  had 
a  trumpet  now,  and  as  the  provision  of  the  people  was  also  probably 
kept  in  vessels  or  pitchers  (caddim :  ver.  16),  a  jug  as  well.  The 
subject  to  Vl£  is  to  be  taken  from  the  first  clause  of  the  seventh 
verse.  The  sentences  which  follow  from  8**03  nw  are  circum- 
stantial  clauses,  introduced  to  bring  out  distinctly  the  situation  in 
which  Gideon  was  now  placed.    3  P7p.?>  the  opposite  of  Jw,  to  send 
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away,  signifies  to  hold  fast,  to  keep  back  or  by  himself,  as  in  Ex. 
ix.  2.  ib,  to  him,  Gideon,  who  was  standing  by  the  fountain  of 
Harod  with  his  300  men,  the  situation  of  Midian  was' underneath 
in  the  valley  (see  ver.  1,  and  chap.  vi.  33). 

Vers.  9-22.  Gideon's  Battle  and  Victory. — Vers.  9-llc 
The  following  night  the  Lord  commanded  Gideon  to  go  down  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  as  He  had  given  it  into  his  hand  (the 
perfect  is  used  to  denote  the  purpose  of  God  which  had  already 
been  formed,  as  in  chap.  iv.  14).  'But  in  order  to  fill  him  with 
confidence  for  such  an  enterprise,  which  to  all  human  appearance 
was  a  very  rash  one,  God  added,  a  If  thou  art  afraid  to  go  downy  go 
thou  with  thine  attendant  Purah  down  to  the  camp,  and  thou  wilt 
hear  what  they  say,  and  thy  hands  will  thereby  become  strong"  The 
meaning  of  the  protasis  is  not,  If  thou  art  afraid  to  go  down  into 
the  camp  of  the  enemy  alone,  or  to  visit  the  enemy  unarmed,  take 
Purah  thine  armour-bearer  with  thee,  to  make  sure  that  thou  hast 
weapons  to  use  (Beriheau)  ;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  addi- 
tion "  unarmed"  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  the  apodosis  u  thou  wilt 
see,'9  etc.,  by  no  means  agrees  with  this  explanation.  The  meaning 
is  rather  this :  Go  with  thy  300  men  into  (?)  the  hostile  camp  to 
smite  it,  for  I  have  given  it  into  thy  hand ;  but  if  thou  art  afraid 
to  do  this,  go  down  with  thine  attendant  to  (/£)  the  camp,  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  and  feeling  of  the  foe,  and  thou  wilt  hear  what  they 
say,  i.e.,  as  we  gather  from  what  follows,  how  they  are  discouraged, 
have  lost  all  hope  of  defeating  you,  and  from  that  thou  wilt  gather 
courage  and  strength  for  the  battle.  On  the  expression  "  thine 
hands  shall  be  strengthened"  see  2  Sam.  ii.  7.  The  expression  which 
follows,  run^a  £73^*  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  command  to  go 
down  with  his  attendant  to  the  hostile  camp,  but  describes  the  result 
of  the  stimulus  given  to  his  courage :  And  then  thou  wilt  go  fear- 
lessly into  the  hostile  camp  to  attack  the  foe.  njntjD  TV  (vers.  9, 
11)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  njrjsrrTtfi  TV  in  ver.  10.  The  former 
signifies  to  go  down  into  the  camp  to  smite  the  foe ;  the  latter,  to 
go  down  to  the  camp  to  reconnoitre  it,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
following  clause :  "  he  went  to  the  outside  of  the  camp." — Vers. 
116-14.  But  when  Gideon  came  with  his  attendant  to  the  end  of 
the  armed  men  (chamushim,  as  in  Josh.  i.  14,  Ex.  xiii.  18)  in  the 
hostile  camp,  and  the  enemy  were  lying  spread  out  with  their  camels 
in  the  valley,  an  innumerable  multitude,  he  heard  one  (of  the 
fighting  men)  relate  to  his  fellow  {i.e.  to  another)  a  dream  which  he 
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had  had  :  "  Behold  a  cake  of  barley  bread  was  rolling  into  the  camp 
of  Midian,  and  it  came  to  the  tent  and  emote  it,  so  that  it  fell  and 
turned  upwards,  and  the  tent  lay  along"  Then  the  other  replied, 
"  This  is  nothing  else  than  the  sword  of  Gideon  tJce  son  of  Joash  the 
Israelite :  God  hath  given  Midian  and  all  the  camp  into  his  hand" 
"  The  end  of  fighting  men"  signifies  the  outermost  or  foremost  of 
the  outposts  in  the  enemy's  camp,  which  contained  not  only  fighting 
men,  bnt  the  whole  of  the  baggage  of  the  enemy,  who  had  invaded 
the  land  as  nomads,  with  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  flocks. 
In  ver.  12,  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  enemy  is  described 
once  more  in  the  form  of  a  circumstantial  clause,  as  in  chap.  vi.  5, 
not  so  much  to  distinguish  the  fighting  men  from  the  camp  gene- 
rally, as  to  bring  out  more  vividly  the  contents  and  meaning  of  the 
following  dream.  The  comparison  of  the  enemy  to  the  sand  by  the 
sea-side  recalls  Josh.  xi.  4,  and  is  frequently  met  with  (see  Gen.  xxii. 
17,  xxxii.  13  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5).  With  the  word  *W  in  ver.  13,  the 
thread  of  the  narrative,  which  was  broken  off  by  the  circumstantial 
clause  in  ver.  12,  is  resumed  and  carried  further.  The  air.  "Key.  <W 
(Keri,  Tv?)  is  rendered  cake,  placenta,  by  the  early  translators :  see 
Ges.  Thes.  p.  1170.  The  derivation  of  the  word  has  been  disputed, 
and  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  'TO  does  not  give  any  suitable  mean- 
ing, either  in  the  sense  of  to  ring  or  to  be  overshadowed,  and  the 
meaning  to  roll  {Ges.  Lc.)  cannot  be  philologically  sustained;  whilst 
H7V,  to  roast,  can  hardly  be  thought  of,  since  this  is  merely  used  to 
denote  the  roasting  of  flesh,  and  r6  |J  was  the  word  commonly  applied 
to  the  roasting  of  grains,  and  even  "  the  roasted  of  barley  bread" 
wonld  hardly  be  equivalent  to  subcinericeus panis  ex  hordeo  (Vulgate). 
"  The  tent,"  with  the  definite  article,  is  probably  the  principal  tent 
in  the  camp,  i.e.  the  tent  of  the  general.  ntyp?(,  upwards,  so  that 
the  bottom  came  to  the  top.  "  The  tent  lay  along"  or  the  tent  fell, 
lay  in  ruins,  is  added  to  give  emphasis  to  the  words.  "  This  is 
nothing  if  not,"  i.e.  nothing  but.  The  cake  of  bread  which  had 
rolled  into  the  Midianitish  camp  and  overturned  the  tent,  signifies 
nothing  else  than  the  sword  of  Gideon,  i.e.  Gideon,  who  is  bursting 
into  the  camp  with  his  sword,  and  utterly  destroying  it. 

This  interpretation  of  the  dream  was  certainly  a  natural  one 
under  the  circumstances.  Gideon  is  especially  mentioned  simply 
as  the  leader  of  the  Israelites;  whilst  the  loaf  of  barley  bread, 
which  was  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
strictly  speaking  the  symbol  of  Israel,  which  was  so  despised 
among  the  nations.    The  rising  of  the  Israelites  under  Gideon  had 
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not  remained  a  secret  to  the  Midianites,  and  no  doubt  filled  them 
with  fear;  so  that  in  a  dream  this  fear  might  easily  assume  the 
form  of  the  defeat  or  desolation  and  destruction  of  their  camp  by 
Gideon.  And  the  peculiar  form  of  the  dream  is  also  psychologi- 
cally conceivable.  As  the  tent  is  everything  to  a  nomad,  he  might 
very  naturally  picture  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  as  a  man  whose  life 
is  all  spent  in  cultivating  and  baking  bread.  In  this  way  bread 
would  become  almost  involuntarily  a  symbol  of  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil,  whilst  in  his  own  tent  he  would  see  a  symbol  not  only  of 
his  mode  of  life,  but  of  his  freedom,  greatness,  and  power.  If  we 
add  to  this,  that  the  free  pastoral  tribes,  particularly  the  Bedouins 
of  Arabia,  look  down  with  pride  not  only  upon  the  poor  tillers  of 
the  soil,  but  even  upon  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  that  in  Pales- 
tine, the  land  of  wheat,  none  but  the  poorer  classes  feed  upon  barley 
bread,  we  have  here  all  the  elements  out  of  which  the  dream  of  the 
Midianitish  warrior  was  formed.  The  Israelites  had  really  .been 
crushed  by  the  Midianites  into  a  poor  nation  of  slaves.  But  whilst 
the  dream  itself  admits  of  being  explained  in  this  manner  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  way,  it  acquires  the  higher  supernatural  character  of 
a  divine  inspiration,  from  the  fact  that  God  not  only  foreknew  it, 
but  really  caused  the  Midianite  to  dream,  and  to  relate  the  dream 
to  his  comrade,  just  at  the  time  when  Gideon  had  secretly  entered 
the  camp,  so  that  he  should  hear  it,  and  discover  therefrom,  as  God 
had  foretold  him,  the  despondency  of  the  foe.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Gideon  could  not  fail  to  regard  the  dream  as  a  divine 
inspiration,  and  to  draw  the  assurance  from  it,  that  God  had  cer- 
tainly given  the  Midianites  into  his  hands. — Vers.  15-18.  When 
therefore  he  had  heard  the  dream  related  and  interpreted,  he  wor- 
shipped, praising  the  Lord  with  joy,  and  returned  to  the  camp  to 
attack  the  enemy  without  delay.  He  then  divided  the  300  men 
into  three  companies,  i.e.  three  attacking  columns,  and  gave  them 
all  trumpets  and  empty  pitchers,  with  torches  in  the  pitchers  in  their 
hands.  The  pitchers  were  taken  that  they  might  hide  the  burning 
torches  in  them  during  their  advance  to  surround  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  then  increase  the  noise  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  by  dashing 
the  pitchers  to  pieces  (ver.  20),  and  thus  through  the  noise,  as  well 
as  the  sudden  lighting  up  of  the  burning  torches,  deceive  the  enemy 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  army.  At  the  same  time  he  commanded 
them,  "  See  from  me9  and  do  likexoise" — a  short  expression  for,  As 
ye  see  me  do,  so  do  ye  also  (13,  without  the  previous  3,  or  "N$P>  *s 
in  chap.  v.  15 ;  see  Ewald,  §  260,  a.), — "  I  blow  the  trumpet,  land 
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all  who  are  with  me ;  ye  also  blow  the  trumpets  round  about  the  entire 
camp"  which  the  300  men  divided  into  three  companies  were  to 
surround,  "  and  say.  To  the  Lord  and  Gideon?  According  to  ver. 
20,  this  war-cry  ran  fully  thus :  "  Sword  to  (for)  the  Lord  and 
Gideon?  This  addition  in  ver.  20,  however,  does  not  warrant  us 
in  inserting  "  chereb"  (sword)  in  the  text  here,  as  some  of  the 
early  translators  and  MSS.  have  done.1 — Ver.  19.  Gideon  then  pro- 
ceeded with  the  100  who  were  with  him,  i.e.  the  company  which  was 
led  by  himself  personally,  to  the  end  of  the  hostile  camp,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  middle  watch,  i.e.  at  midnight,  vhh  is  an  accusa- 
tive defining  the  time :  see  Ges.  §  118,  2,  and  Ewald,  §  204,  a.  The 
only  other  watch  that  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  beside 
the  middle  night-watch,  is  the  morning  night-watch  (Ex.  xiv.  24 ; 
1  Sam.  xi.  11),  from  which  it  has  been  correctly  inferred,  that  the 
Israelites  divided  the  night  into  three  night-watches.  The  division 
into  four  watches  (Matt.  xiv.  25 ;  Mark  vi.  48)  was  first  adopted 
by  the  Jews  from  the  Romans.  "  They  (the  Midianites)  had  only 
(just)  posted  the  watchmen  (of  the  middle  watch)," — a  circumstan- 
tial clause,  introduced  to  give  greater  distinctness  to  the  situation. 
When  the  first  sentries  were  relieved,  and  the  second  posted,  so  that 
they  thought  they  might  make  quite  sure  of  their  night's  rest  once 
more,  Gideon  and  his  host  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  camp,  and,  as 
we  must  supply  from  the  context,  the  other  two  hosts  at  two  other 
ends  of  the  camp,  who  all  blew  their  trumpets,  breaking  the  pitchers 
in  their  hands  at  the  same  time.  The  inf.  abs.  fta3,  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  finite  verb  WprP,  indicates  that  the  fact  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  previous  one  (see  Ewald,  §  351,  c). — Ver.  20. 
According  to  the  command  which  they  had  received  (ver.  17),  the 
other  two  tribes  followed  his  example.     "  Then  the  three  companies 

1  Similar  stratagems  to  the  one  adopted  by  Gideon  here  are  recorded  by 
Polytenus  (Strateg.  ii.  c.  87)  of  Dicetas,  at  the  taking  of  Hersea,  and  by  Plu- 
tarch (Fabius  Max.  c.  6)  of  Hannibal,  when  he  was  surrounded  and  completely 
shut  in  by  Fabius  Maximus.  An  example  from  modern  history  is  given  by 
Niebuhr  (Beschr.  von  Arabien,  p.  804).  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  two  Arabian  chiefs  were  fighting  for  the  Imamate  of  Oman.  One  of 
them,  Bel- Arab,  besieged  the  other,  Achmed  ben  Said,  with  four  or  fire  thousand 
men,  in  a  small  castle  on  the  mountain.  But  the  latter  slipped  out  of  the  castle, 
collected  together  several  hundred  men,  gave  every  soldier  a  sign  upon  his  head, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  and  sent  small  com- 
panies to  all  the  passes.  Every  one  had  a  trumpet  to  blow  at  a  given  signal, 
and  thus  create  a  noise  at  the  same  time  on  every  side.  The  whole  of  the 
opposing  army  was  thrown  in  this  way  into  disorder,  since  they  found  all  the 
occupied,  and  imagined  the  hostile  army  to  be  as  great  as  the  noise. 
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blew  the  trumpets,  broke  the  pitchers,  and  Tield  the  torches  in  their  left 
hands,  and  the  trumpets  in  their  right  to  blow,  and  cried,  Sword  to  the 
Lord  and  Gideon  !  And  they  stood  every  one  in  his  place  round 
about  the  camp,"  sc.  without  moving,  so  that  the  Midianites  neces- 
sarily thought  that  there  must  be  a  numerous  army  advancing 
behind  the  torch-bearers.  'W  D%  "  and  the  whole  army  ran?  ue. 
there  began  a  running  hither  and  thither  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  been  frightened  out  of  their  night's  rest  by  the  unexpected 
blast  of  the  trumpets,  the  noise,  and  the  war-cry  of  the  Israelitish 
warriors ;  "  and  they  (the  enemy)  lifted  up  a  cry  (of  anguish  and 
alarm),  and  caused  to  fly"  (carried  off),  sc.  their  tents  (ue.  their 
families)  and  their  herds,  or  all  their  possessions  (cf.  chap.  vi.  11, 
Ex.  ix.  20).  The  Chethibh  *D'?'  is  the  original  reading,  and  the 
Keri  *DUJ  a  bad  emendation. — Ver.  22.  Whilst  the  300  men  blew 
their  trumpets,  "  Jehovah  set  Hue  sword  of  one  against  the  other,  and 
against  the  whole  camp"  i.e.  caused  one  to  turn  his  sword  against 
the  other  and  against  all  the  camp,  that  is  to  say,  not  merely  man 
against  man,  but  against  every  one  in  the  camp,  so  that  there  arose 
a  terrible  slaughter  throughout  the  whole  camp.  The  first  clause, 
"  and  the  three  hundred  blew  the  trumpets,"  simply  resumes  the 
statement  in  ver.  20,  "  the  three  companies  blew  the  trumpets,"  for 
the  purpose  of  appending  to  it  the  further  progress  of  the  attack, 
and  the  result  of  the  battle.  Bertheau  inserts  in  a  very  arbitrary 
manner  the  words,  "  the  second  time "  His  explanation  of  the 
next  clause  ("  then  the  300  fighting  men  of  Gideon  drew  the  sword 
at  Jehovah's  command,  every  man  against  his  man")  is  still  more 
erroneous,  since  it  does  violence  to  the  constant  usage  of  the  ex- 
pression OTjna  t^K  (see  1  Sam  xiv.  20,  2  Chron.  xx.  23,  Isa.  iii.  5, 
Zech.  viii.  10).  "  And  all  the  camp  of  the  Midianites  fled  to  Beth- 
shittah  to  Zeredah,  to  the  shore  of  Abel-meholah,  over  Tabbath"  The 
situation  of  these  places,  which  are  only  mentioned  here,  with  the 
exception  of  Abel-meholah,  the  home  of  Elisha  (1  Kings  xix.  16, 
iv.  12),  has  not  yet  been  determined.  According  to  the  Syriac,  the 
Arabic,  and  some  of  the  mss.,  we  should  read  Zeredathah  instead 
of  Zererathah,  and  Zeredathah  is  only  another  form  for  Zarthan 
(comp.  1  Kings  vii.  46  with  2  Chron.  iv.  17).  This  is  favoured 
by  the  situation  of  Zarthan  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  probably 
near  the  modern  Kurn  Sartabeh  (see  p.  46),  inasmuch  as  in  all 
probability  Beth-shittah  and  Abel-meholah  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  according  to  ver.  24,  the  enemy  fled 
to  the  Jordan.    Beth-shittali,  i.e.  acacia-house,  is  not  the  same  place 
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as  the  village  of  Sliutta  mentioned  by  Robinson  (iii.  p.  219),  since 
this  village,  according  to  Van  de  Velde's  map,  was  to  the  north  of 
Gilboa.  For  although  Shutta  is  favoured  by  the  circumstance, 
that  from  a  very  ancient  time  there  was  a  road  running  from 
Jezreel  along  the  valley,  between  the  so-called  Little  Hermon 
(Duhy)  afad  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  past  Beisan  to  the 
Jordan ;  and  the  valley  of  Jalud,  on  the  northern  side  of  which 
Shutta  was  situated,  may  be  regarded  as  the  opening  of  the  plain 
of  Jezreel  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (see  v.  Raumer,  Pal.  p.  41, 
and  Rob.  iii.  p.  176) ;  and  t>.  Raumer  conjectures  from  this,  that 
w  the  flight  of  the  Midianites  was  apparently  directed  to  Bethsean, 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground," — this  assumption  is  ren- 
dered very  questionable  by  the  fact  that  the  flying  foe  did  not  cross 
the  Jordan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beisan,  but  much  farther  to  the 
south,  viz.,  according  to  chap.  viii.  4,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suecoth, 
which  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Nahr  Zerka  (Jabbok).  From 
this  we  are  led  to  conjecture,  that  they  were  not  encamped  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jezreel  (Zerin)  and  Shunem  (Solam),  but  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  this  plain,  and  that  after  they  had  been  beaten  there  they  fled 
southwards  from  Gilboa,  say  from  the  district  of  Ginsea  (Jenin)  to 
the  Jordan.  In  this  case  we  have  to  seek  for  Abel-shittah  on  the 
south-east  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  to  the  north  of  Zeredathah 
(Zarthan).  From  this  point  they  fled  on  still  farther  to  the  "  shore 
of  AbeLmeKolahl'  neb  does  not  mean  boundary,  but  brink ;  here 
the  bank  of  the  Jordan,  like  |ym  neb  in  2  Kings  ii.  13.  The 
bank  or  strand  of  Abel-meholah  is  that  portion  of  the  western  bank 
of  the  Jordan  or  of  the  Ghor,  above  which  Abel-meholah  was 
situated.  According  to  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  'AfJekpaeXat,  Abelmaula), 
this  place  was  in  the  Anion  (or  Ghor),  ten  Roman  miles  to  the  south 
of  Scythopolis  (Beisan),  and  was  called  at  that  time  BiydfjuueTui  or 
Bethaula.  According  to  this  statement,  Abel-meholah  would  have 
to  be  sought  for  near  Churbet  es  Skuk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Wady  MaUh  (see  V.  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  280).  And  lastly,  Tabbath 
must  have  been  situated  somewhere  to  the  south  of  Abel-meholah. 

Yer.  23-chap.  viii.  3.  Pursuit  of  the  Enemy  as  far  as  the  Jordan. 
— Ver.  23.  As  soon  as  the  Midianites  had  been  put  to  flight,  the 
Israelitish  men  of  Naphtali,  Asher,  and  Manasseh,  let  themselves 
be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  them :  i.e.  the  men  of 
these  tribes,  whom  Gideon  had  sent  away  before  the  battle,  and 
who  were  on  their  way  home,  could  be  summoned  back  again  in 
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a  very  short  time  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  foe.  The 
omission  of  Zebulun  (chap.  vi.  35)  is,  in  all  probability,  simply  to 
be  attributed  to  the  brevity  of  the  account. — Vers.  24,  25.  In 
order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  who  was  flying  to  the 
Jordan,  Gideon  sent  messengers  into  the  whole  of  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim  with  this  appeal  to  the  Ephraimites,  "  Come  down  (from 
your  mountains  into  the  lowlands  of  the  Jordan)  to  meet  Afidian, 
and  take  the  waters  from  them  to  Bethbarah  and  the  Jordan"  sc.  by 
taking  possession  of  this  district  (see  chap.  iii.  28).  "  Hie  waters? 
mentioned  before  the  Jordan  and  distinguished  from  it,  must  have 
been  streams  across  which  the  flying  foe  would  have  to  cross  to 
reach  the  Jordan,  namely,  the  different  brooks  and  rivers,  such  as 
Wady  Mdlehy  Fyadh,  Jamely  Tubds,  etc.,  which  flowed  down  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  into  the  Jordan,  and 
ran  through  the  Ghor  to  Bethbarah.  The  situation  of  Bethbarah 
is  unknown.  Even  Eusebius  could  say  nothing  definite  concerning 
the  place;  and  the  conjecture  that  it  is  the  same  as  Bethabara, 
which  has  been  regarded  ever  since  the  time  of  Origen  as  the 
place  mentioned  in  John  i.  28  where  John  baptized,  throws  no  light 
upon  the  subject,  as  the  situation  of  Bethabara  is  also  unknown, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  identity  of  the  two  names  is 
very  questionable.  The  Ephraimites  responded  to  this  appeal  and 
took  possession  of  the  waters  mentioned,  before  the  Midianites, 
who  could  only  move  slowly  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  were  able 
to  reach  the  Jordan.  They  then  captured  two  of  the  princes  of 
the  Midianites  and  put  them  to  death :  one  of  them,  Oreb>  ue.  the 
raven,  at  the  rock  Oreb ;  the  other,  Zeeb,  t.e.  the  wolf,  at  the  wine- 
press of  Zeeb.  Nothing  further  is  known  about  these  two  places. 
The  rock  of  Oreb  is  only  mentioned  again  in  Isa.  x.  26,  when  the 
prophet  alludes  to  this  celebrated  victory.  So  much,  however,  is 
evident  from  the  verse  before  us,  viz.  that  the  Midianites  were 
beaten  by  the  Ephraimites  at  both  places,  and  that  the  two  princes 
fell  there,  and  the  places  received  their  names  from  that  circum- 
stance. They  were  not  situated  in  the  land  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  as  Gesenius  (on  Isa.  x.  26),  RosenmQller,  and  others  infer 
from  the  fact  that  the  Ephraimites  brought  the  heads  of  Oreb  and 
Zeeb  to  Gideon  JTJv  navp  (ver.  25),  but  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Jordan,  where  the  Ephraimites  had  taken  possession  of  the  waters 
and  the  Jordan  in  front  of  the  Midianites.  rpy  lajjp  does  not 
mean  "from  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,"  but  simply  "on  the 
oilier  side  of  (beyond)  the  Jordan?  as  in  Josh.  xiii.  32,  xviii.  7,  1 
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Kings  xiv.  15 ;  and  the  statement  here  is  not  that  the  Ephraimites 
brought  the  heads  from  the  other  side  to  Gideon  on  the  west  of  the 
river,  but  that  they  brought  them  to  Gideon  when  he  was  in  the 
land  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  This  explanation  of  the  words  is 
required  by  the  context,  as  well  as  by  the  foregoing  remark,  "  they 
pursued  Midian,"  according  to  which  the  Ephraimites  continued 
the  pursuit  of  the  Midianites  after  slaying  these  princes,  and  also 
by  the  complaint  brought  against  Gideon  by  the  Ephraimites, 
which  is  not  mentioned  till  afterwards  (chap.  viii.  1  sqq.),  that  he 
had  not  summoned  them  to  the  war.  It  is  true,  this  is  given  before 
the  account  of  Gideon's  crossing  over  the  Jordan  (chap.  viii.  4), 
but  in  order  of  time  it  did  not  take,  place  till  afterwards,  and,  as 
Bertheau  has  correctly  shown,  the  historical  sequence  is  somewhat 
anticipated. 

Chap.  viii.  1-3.  When  the  Ephraimites  met  with  Gideon,  after 
they  had  smitten  the  Midianites  at  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  and  were 
pursuing  them  farther,  they  said  to  him,  "  What  is  the  thing  that 
thou  hast  done  to  us  (i.e.  what  is  the  reason  for  your  having  done 
this  to  us),  not  to  call  us  when  thou  wentest  forth  to  make  war  upon 
Midian  t  And  they  did  chide  with  him  sharply"  less  from  any  dis- 
satisfied longing  for  booty,  than  from  injured  pride  or  jealousy, 
because  Gideon  had  made  war  upon  the  enemy  and  defeated  them 
without  the  co-operation  of  this  tribe,  which  was  striving  for  the 
leadership.  Gideon's  reply  especially  suggests  the  idea  of  injured 
ambition :  "  What  have  I  now  done  like  you?"  i.e.  as  if  I  had  done 
as  great  things  as  you.  "  Is  not  tlte  gleaning  of  Ephraim  better  than 
the  vintage  of  Abiezert"  The  gleaning  of  Ephraim  is  the  victory 
gained  over  the  flying  Midianites.  Gideon  declares  this  to  be 
better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer,  i.e.  the  victory  obtained  by  him 
the  Abiezrite  with  his  300  men,  because  the  Ephraimites  had  slain 
two  Midianitish  princes.  The  victory  gained  by  the  Ephraimites 
must  indeed  have  been  a  very  important  one,  as  it  is  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  (x.  26)  as  a  great  blow  of  the  Lord  upon  Midian.  "And 
what  could  I  do  like  yout"  i.e.  could  I  accomplish  such  great  deeds 
as  you  T  "  Then  their  anger  turned  away  from  him."  nvi,  the 
breathing  of  the  nose,  snorting,  hence  "  anger"  as  in  Isa.  xxv.  4,  etc. 

Pursuit  of  the  Midianites.     Other  Acts  of  Gideon ;  his  Appointment 

as  Judge. — Chap.  viii.  4-35. 

Vers.  4-12.  Pursuit  and  complete  Overthrow  of  the 
Midianites. — That  the  Midianites  whom  God  had  delivered  into 
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his  hand  might  be  utterly  destroyed,  Gideon  pursued  those  who 
had  escaped  across  the  Jordan,  till  he  overtook  them  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Gilead  and  smote  them  there. — Vers.  4,  5.  When 
he  came  to  the  Jordan  with  his  three  hundred  men,  who  were 
exhausted  with  the  pursuit,  he  asked  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth 
for  loaves  of  bread  for  the  people  in  his  train.  So  far  as  the 
construction  is  concerned,  the  words  from  "ftfe  to  D*DTT1  form  a 
circumstantial  clause  inserted  as  a  parenthesis  into  the  principal 
sentence,  and  subordinate  to  it :  "  WJien  Gideon  came  to  the  Jordan, 
passing  over  he  and  the  three  hundred  men  .  .  .  then  he  said  to  the 
men  of  Succoth"  " Exhausted  and  pursuing"  i.e.  exhausted  with 
pursuing.  The  vav  is  explanatory,  lit.  "  and  indeed  pursuing,"  for 
"  because  he  pursued."  The  rendering  ireiv&VTe$  adopted  by  the 
LXX.  in  the  Cod.  Alex,  is  merely  an  arbitrary  rendering  of  the 
word  B'?*]*1'  ai)d  without  any  critical  worth.  Gideon  had  crossed 
the  Jordan,  therefore,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Succoth. 
Succoth  was  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(Josh.  xiii.  27),  not  opposite  to  Bethshean,  but,  according  to  Gen. 
xxxiii.  17,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jabbok  (Zerka). — Ver.  6.  The 
princes  of  Succoth,  however,  showed  so  little  sympathy  and  nation- 
ality of  feeling,  that  instead  of  taking  part  in  the  attack  upon  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  they  even  refused  to  supply  bread  to  refresh 
their  brethren  of  the  western  tribes  who  were  exhausted  with  the 
pursuit  of  the  foe.  They  said  (the  sing.  TOfcta  may  be  explained 
on  the  ground  that  one  spoke  in  the  name  of  all :  see  Ewald,  § 
319,  a.),  "  Is  the  fist  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  already  in  thy  hand 
(power),  that  we  should  give  thine  army  bread?"  In  these  words 
there  is  not  only  an  expression  of  cowardice,  or  fear  of  the  ven- 
geance which  the  Midianites  might  take  when  they  returned  upon 
those  who  had  supported  Gideon  and  his  host,  but  contempt  of  the 
small  force  which  Gideon  had,  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  him  to 
accomplish  anything  at  all  against  the  foe ;  and  in  this  contempt 
they  manifested  their  utter  want  of  confidence  in  God. — Ver.  7. 
Gideon  threatened  them,  therefore,  with  severe  chastisement  in 
the  event  of  a  victorious  return.  "  Jf  Jeliovah  give  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  into  my  hand,  1  trill  thresh  your  flesh  (your  body)  uith 
desert  thorns  and  thistles."  The  verb  PH,  constructed  with  a  double 
accusative  (see  Ewald,  §  283,  a.),  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense:  "to 
thresh,"  in  other  words,  to  punish  severely.  "Thorns of  the  desert" 
are  strong  thorns,  as  the  desert  is  the  natural  soil  for  thorn-bushes. 
The  air.  Xey.  B^jra  also  signifies  prickly  plants,  according  to  the 
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early  versions  and  the  Rabbins,  probably  "  such  as  grow  upon 
stony  ground  "  (Bertheau).  The  explanation  "  threshing  machines 
with  stones  or  flints  underneath  them/'  which  was  suggested  by 
J.  D,  Michaelis  and  Celsius,  and  adopted  by  Gesenius,  cannot  be 
sustained. — Vers.  8,  9.  The  inhabitants  of  Pnuel  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Jabbok  (see  at  Gen.  xxxii.  24  sqq.)  behaved  in  the 
same  churlish  manner  to  Gideon,  and  for  this  he  also  threatened 
them  :  "  If  I  return  in  peace"  ue.  unhurt,  "  I will  destroy  this  tower" 
(probably  the  castle  of  Pnuel). — Vers.  10-12.  The  Midianitish 
kings  were  at  Karior  with  all  the  remnant  of  their  army,  about 
fifteen  thousand  men,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  having 
already  fallen.  Gideon  followed  them  thither  by  the  road  of  the 
dwellers  in  tents  on  the  east  of  Nobali  and  Jogbeha ;  and  falling 
upon  them  unawares,  smote  the  whole  camp,  which  thought  itself 
quite  secure,  and  took  the  two  kings  prisoners,  after  discomfiting 
all  the  camp.  The  situation  of  Karior,  which  is  only  mentioned 
here,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  statement  of 
Eusebvus  and  Jerome  {Onom.  8.  v.  KapKa,  Carcar),  that  it  was  the 
castle  of  Carcaria,  a  day's  journey  from  Petra,  is  decidedly  wrong, 
since  this  castle  is  much  too  far  to  the  south,  as  Gesenius  (Thes.  p. 
1210)  has  shown.  Karkor  cannot  have  been  very  far  from  Nobah 
and  Jogbeha.  These  two  places  are  probably  preserved  in  the 
rains  of  Nowakis  and  Jebeiha,  on  the  north-west  of  Ammdn 
(Rabbath-arnmon ;  see  at  Num.  xxi.  31).  Now,  as  Burckhardt 
(Syr.  p.  612)  also  mentions  a  ruin  in  the  neighbourhood,  called 
Karkagheiseh,  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  Szalt  to  Ammdn,  and 
at  the  most  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  north-west  of  Amm&n, 
Knobel  (on  Num.  xxxii.  42)  is  inclined  to  regard  this  ruin  as 
Karkor.  If  this  supposition  could  be  proved  to  be  correct,  Gideon 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy  from  the  north-east. 
For  "  the  way  of  the  dwellers  in  tents  on  the  east  of  Nobah  and 
Jogbeha  "  cannot  well  be  any  other  than  the  way  which  ran  to  the 
east  of  Nobah  and  Jogbeha,  past  the  most  easterly  frontier  city  of 
the  Gadites,  to  the  nomads  who  dwelt  in  the  desert.  B^V1??  ^f*} 
has  the  article  attached  to  the  governing  noun,  which  may  easily 
be  explained  in  this  instance  from  the  intervening  preposition. 
The  passive  participle  |tt&  has  an  intransitive  force  (see  Ewald,  § 
149,  a.).  The  verb  l*}nn  in  the  circumstantial  clause  acquires  the 
force  of  the  pluperfect  from  the  context.  When  he  had  startled 
the  camp  out  of  its  security,  having  alarmed  it  by  his  unexpected 
attack,  he  succeeded  in  taking  the  two  kings  prisoners. 
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Vers.  13-21.  Punishment  op  the  Towns  of  Suocoth  and 
Pnuel,  and  Execution  or  the  captured  Kings  op  Midian. 
— Vers.  13,  14.  Gideon  returned  victorious  from  the  war,  n^DTp 
D^nn,  "from  by  the  ascent  (or  mountain  road)  of  Hecheres"  a  place 
in  front  of  the  town  of  Succoth,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 
This  is  the  rendering  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  the  Peshito,  and  the 
Arabic ;  but  the  rest  of  the  early  translators  have  merely  guessed  at 
the  meaning.  The  Chaldee,  which  has  been  followed  by  the  Rabbins 
and  Luther,  has  rendered  it  "  before  sunset,"  in  utter  opposition  to 
the  rules  of  the  language;  for  although  cheres  is  a  word  used 
poetically  to  denote  the  sun,  n?}JD  cannot  mean  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  on  the  other  hand,  confound  DV} 
with  O^n. — Gideon  laid  hold  of  a  young  roan  of  the  people  of 
Succoth/ and  got  him  to  write  down  for  him  the  princes  and  elders 
(magistrates  and  rulers)  of  the  city, — in  all  seventy-seven  men. 
ato*l  *?vK^  is  a  short  expression  for  "  he  asked  him  the  names  of 
the  princes  and  elders  of  the  city,  and  the  boy  wrote  them  down." 
V7N,  lit.  to  him,  i.e.  for  him. — Vers.  15, 16.  Gideon  then  reproached 
the  elders  with  the  insult  they  had  offered  him  (ver.  6),  and  had 
them  punished  with  desert  thorns  and  thistles.  "  Men  of  Succoth" 
(vers.  15a  and  166)  is  a  general  expression  for  "  elders  of  Succoth'9 
(ver.  16a) ;  and  elders  a  general  term  applied  to  all  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  city,  including  the  princes.  *HK  Ontnn  ib^  ^rith 
regard  to  whom  ye  have  despised  me.  "»#K  is  the  accusative  of  the 
more  distant  or  second  object,  not  the  subject,  as  Stud,  supposes. 
"  And  he  taught  the  men  of  Succoth  (i.e.  caused  them  to  know,  made 
them  feel,  punished  them)  with  them  (the  thorns)."  There  is  no 
good  ground  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  reading  JTft.  The 
free  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  etc.,  are  destitute  of  critical 
worth ;  and  Bertheau's  assertion,  that  if  it  were  the  HiphU  it  would 
be  written  }Tfi\  is  proved  to  be  unfounded  by  the  defective  writing 
in  Num.  xvi.  5,  Job  xxxii.  7. — Ver.  17.  Gideon  also  inflicted  upon 
Pnuel  the  punishment  threatened  in  ver.  9.  The  punishment 
inflicted  by  Gideon  upon  both  the  cities  was  well  deserved  in  all 
respects,  and  was  righteously  executed.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
cities  had  not  only  acted  treacherously  to  Israel  as  far  as  they  could, 
from  the  most  selfish  interests,  in  a  holy  conflict  for  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  and  the  freedom  of  His  people,  but  in  their  contemptuous 
treatment  of  Gideon  and  his  host  they  had  poured  contempt  upon 
the  Lord,  who  had  shown  them  to  be  His  own  soldiers  before  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  nation  by  the  victory  which  He  had  given  them 
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oyer  the  innumerable  army  of  the  foe.  Having  been  called  by  the 
Lord  to  be  the  deliverer  and  judge  of  Israel,  it  was  Gideon's  duty 
to  punish  the  faithless  cities. — Vers.  18*21.  After  punishing  these 
cities,  Gideon  repaid  the  two  kings  of  Midian,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  according  to  their  doings.  From  the  judicial  proceedings 
instituted  with  regard  to  them  (vers.  18,  19),  we  learn  that  these 
kings  had  put  the  brothers  of  Gideon  to  death,  and  apparently  not 
in  open  fight ;  but  they  had  murdered  them  in  an  unrighteous  and 
cruel  manner.  And  Gideon  made  them  atone  for  this  with  their 
own  lives,  according  to  the  strict  jus  talionis.  nb*K,  in  ver.  18,  does 
not  mean  where  ?  but  "  in  what  condition,  of  what  form,  were  the 
men  whom  ye  slew  at  Tabor?"  i.e.  either  in  the  city  of  Tabor  or  at 
Mount  Tabor  (see  chap.  iv.  6,  and  Josh.  xix.  22).  The  kings 
replied :  "  As  thou  so  they"  (those  men),  i.e.  they  were  all  as  stately 
as  thou  art,  "  every  one  like  the  form  of  kings9  sons."  inK,  one,  for 
every  one,  like  ITO  WH  in  2  Kings  xv.  20,  or  more  frequently  B^K 
alone.  As  the  men  who  had  been  slain  were  Gideon's  own  brothers, 
he  swore  to  those  who  had  done  the  deed,  i.e.  to  the  two  kings,  "  As 
truly  as  Jehovah  liveth,  if  ye  had  let  them  live  I  should  not  have  put 
you  to  death;"  and  then  commanded  his  first-born  son  Jether  to  slay 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  the  disgrace  of  falling  by  the  hand 
of  a  boy.  "  But  the  boy  drew  not  his  sword  from  fear,  because  he 
was  yet  a  boy"  And  the  kings  then  said  to  Gideon,  "  Rise  thou 
and  stab  us,  for  as  the  man  so  is  his  strength,"  i.e.  such  strength  does 
not  belong  to  a  boy,  but  to  a  man.  Thereupon  Gideon  slew  them, 
and  took  the  little  moons  upon  the  necks  of  their  camels  as  booty. 
"  The  little  moons"  were  crescent-shaped  ornaments  of  silver  or  gold, 
such  as  men  and  women  wore  upon  their  necks  (see  ver.  26,  and 
lsa.  iii.  18),  and  which  they  also  hung  upon  the  necks  of  camels, — 
a  custom  still  prevalent  in  Arabia  (see  Schroder,  de  vestitu  mul.  hebr. 
pp.  39,  40,  and  Wellsted,  Beisen  in  Arab.  i.  p.  209). 

Vers.  22-32.  Gideon's  remaining  Acts,  and  Death. — Vers. 
22,  23.  As  Gideon  had  so  gloriously  delivered  Israel  from  the  severe 
and  long  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Midianites,  the  Israelites 
offered  him  an  hereditary  crown.  "  The  men  of  Israel"  were  hardly 
all  the  twelve  tribes,  but  probably  only  the  northern  tribes  of  the 
western  part  of  the  land  already  mentioned  in  chap.  vi.  35,  who  had 
suffered  the  most  severely  from  the  Midianitish  oppression,  and  had 
been  the  first  to  gather  round  Gideon  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
foe.     The  temptation  to  accept  the  government  of  Israel  was  resisted 
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by  this  warrior  of  God.  u  Neither  I  nor  my  son  sliall  rule  over  you ; 
Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you?  was  his  reply  to  this  offer,  containing 
an  evident  allusion  to  the  destination  and  constitution  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  as  a  nation  which  Jehovah  had  chosen  to  be  His  own 
possession,  and  to  which  He  had  just  made  himself  known  in  so 
conspicuous  a  manner  as  their  omnipotent  Ruler  and  King.  This 
refusal  of  the  regal  dignity  on  the  part  of  Gideon  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  fact,  that  Moses  had  already  foreseen  the  possibility  that 
at  some  future  time  the  desire  for  a  king  would  arise  in  the  nation, 
and  had  given  them  a  law  for  the  king  expressly  designed  for  such 
circumstances  as  these  (Deut.  xvii.  14  sqq.).  For  Gideon  did  not 
decline  the  honour  because  Jehovah  was  King  in  Israel,  ue.  because 
he  regarded  an  earthly  monarchy  in  Israel  as  irreconcilable  with 
the  heavenly  monarchy  of  Jehovah,  but  simply  because  he  thought 
the  government  of  Jehovah  in  Israel  amply  sufficient,  and  did 
not  consider  either  himself  or  his  sons  called"  to  found  an  earthly 
monarchy. — Vers.  24  sqq.  Gideon  resisted  the  temptation  to  put  an 
earthly  crown  upon  his  head,  from  true  fidelity  to  Jehovah ;  but  he 
yielded  to  another  temptation,  whieh  this  appeal  on  the  part  of  the 
people  really  involved,  namely,  the  temptation  to  secure  to  himself 
for  the  future  the  position  to  whieh  the  Lord  had  called  and  exalted 
him.  The  Lord  had  called  him  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel  by 
visibly  appearing  in  His  angel,  and  had  not  only  accepted  the  gift 
which  he  offered  Him,  as  a  well-pleasing  sacrifice,  but  had  also 
commanded  him  to  build  an  altar,  and  by  offering  an  atoning  burnt- 
sacrifice  to  re-establish  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  his  family  and 
tribe,  and  to  restore  the  favour  of  God  to  His  people  once  more. 
Lastly,  the  Lord  had  made  His  will  known  to  him  again  and  again ; 
whilst  by  the  glorious  victory  which  He  had  given  to  him  and  to 
his  small  band  over  the  powerful  army  of  the  foe,  He  had  confirmed 
him  as  His  chosen  servant  to  be  the  deliverer  and  judge  of  Israel. 
The  relation  which  Gideon  thus  sustained  to  the  Lord  he  imagined 
that  he  ought  to  preserve ;  and  therefore,  after  declining  the  royal 
dignity,  he  said  to  the  people,  "  I  will  request  of  you  one  request, 
that  ye  give  me  every  one  the  ring  that  he  has  received  as  booty" 
This  request  the  historian  explains  by  adding  the  remark:  "for 
they  (the  enemy)  had  golden  ringsy  for  they  were  Ishmaetites"  from 
whom  therefore  the  Israelites  were  able  to  get  an  abundance  of 
rings  as  booty.  Ishmaelites  is  the  general  name  for  the  nomad 
tribes  of  Arabia,  to  whom  the  Midianites  also  belonged  (as  in  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25). — Vers.  25,  26.  This  request  of  Gideon's  was  cheer- 
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fully  fulfilled :  "  They  spread  out  the  cloth  (brought  for  collecting 
the  rings),  and  threw  into  it  every  one  the  ring  t/iat  he  had  received  as 
booty"  Simlaliy  the  upper  garment,  was  for  the  most  part  only  a 
large  square  piece  of  cloth.  The  weight  of  these  golden  rings 
amounted  to  1700  shekels,  i.e.  about  50  lbs.,  (|D  Tap)  separate  from, 
i.e.  beside,  the  remaining  booty,  for  which  Gideon  had  not  asked, 
and  which  the  Israelites  kept  for  themselves,  viz.  the  little  moons, 
the  ear-pendants  (netiphoth,  lit  little  drops,  probably  pearl-shaped 
ear-drops :  see  Isa.  iii.  19),  and  the  purple  clothes  which  were  worn 
by  the  kings  of  Midian  (i.e.  which  they  had  on),  and  also  apart 
from  the  neck-bands  upon  the  necks  of  their  camels.  Instead  of 
the  anakoth  or  necklaces  (ver.  26),  the  saharonimj  or  little  moons 
upon  the  necks  of  the  camels,  are  mentioned  in  ver.  21  as  the 
more  valuable  portion  of  these  necklaces.  Even  at  the  present 
day  the  Arabs  are  accustomed  to  ornament  the  necks  of  these 
animals  "  with  a  band  of  cloth  or  leather,  upon  which  small  shells 
called  cowries  are  strung  or  sewed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  The 
sheiks  add  silver  ornaments  to  these,  which  make  a  rich  booty  in 
time  of  war"  (Wellstea\  Reise,  i.  p.  209).  The  Midianitish  kings 
had  their  camels  ornamented  with  golden  crescents.  This  abun- 
dance of  golden  ornaments  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  consider 
that  the  Arabs  still  carry  their  luxurious  tastes  for  such  things  to  a 
very  great  excess.  Wellsted  (i.  p.  224)  states  that  "  the  women  in 
Ornfin  spend  considerable  amounts  in  the  purchase  of  silver  orna- 
ments, and  their  children  are  literally  laden  with  them.  I  have  some- 
times counted  fifteen  ear-rings  upon  each  side;  and  the  head,  breast, 
arms,  and  ankles  are  adorned  with  the  same  profusion."  As  the 
Midianitish  army  consisted  of  130,000  men,  of  whom  15,000  only 
remained  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  engagement,  the  Israelites 
may  easily  have  collected  5000  golden  rings,  or  even  more,  which 
might  weigh  1700  shekels. — Ver.  27.  "  And  Gideon  made  it  into  an 
epJtod"  i.e.  used  the  gold  of  the  rings  obtained  from  the  booty  for 
making  an  ephod.  There  is  no  necessity,  however,  to  understand 
this  as  signifying  that  1700  shekels  or  50  lbs.  of  gold  had  been  used 
for  the  ephod  itself,  but  simply  that  the  making  of  the  ephod  was 
accomplished  with  this  gold.  The  word  ephod  does  not  signify 
an  image  of  Jehovah,  or  an  idol,  as  Gesenius  and  others  maintain, 
but  the  shoulder-dress  of  the  high  priest,  no  doubt  including  the 
elioshen  belonging  to  it,  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  as  in  1  Sam. 
xiv.  3,  xxi.  10,  xxiii.  6,  9,  etc.  The  material  for  this  was  worked 
throughout  with  gold  threads ;  and  in  addition  to  that  there  were 
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precious  stones  set  in  gold  braid  upon  the  shoulder-pieces  of  the 
ephod  and  upon  the  choshen,  and  chains  made  of  gold  twist  for 
fastening  the  choshen  upon  the  ephod  (see  Ex.  xxviii.  6-30).  Now, 
if  50  lbs.  of  gold  could  not  be  used  for  these  things,  there  were  also 
fourteen  precious  stones  to  be  procured,  and  the  work  itself  to  be 
paid  for,  so  that  50  lbs.  of  gold  might  easily  be  devoted  to  the  pre- 
paration of  this  state  dress.  The  large  quantity  of  gold,  therefore, 
does  not  warrant  us  in  introducing  arbitrarily  into  the  text  the 
establishment  of  a  formal  sanctuary,  and  the  preparation  of  a  golden 
image  of  Jehovah  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  as  Bertheau  has  done,  since 
there  is  no  reference  to  ^Dfi  or  H3DO,  as  in  chap.  xvii.  xviii. ;  and 

V   V  T   ••  —  /  I  * 

even  the  other  words  of  the  text  do  not  point  to  the  founding  of  a 
sanctuary  and  the  setting  up  of  an  image  of  Jehovah.1  The  ex- 
pression which  follows,  ink  aam,  does  not  affirm  that  "  he  set  it  up," 
but  may  also  mean,  "  he  kept  it  in  his  city  of  Ophrah?  J**n  is  never 
used  to  denote  the  setting  up  of  an  image  or  statue,  and  signifies 
not  only  to  put  up,  but  also  to  lay  down  {e.g.  chap.  vi.  37),  and  to 
let  a  thing  stand,  or  leave  behind  (Gen.  xxxiii.  15).  The  further 
remark  of  the  historian,  "  and  all  Israel  went  thither  a  whoring  after 
it,  and  it  became  a  snare  to  Gideon  and  his  house"  does  not  pre- 
suppose the  founding  of  a  sanctuary  or  temple  in  Ophrah,  and  the 
setting  up  of  a  golden  calf  there.  In  what  the  whoring  of  Israel 
after  the  ephod,  i.e.  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  with  Gideon's 
ephod  which  was  kept  in  Ophrah,  consisted,  cannot  be  gathered  or 
determined  from  the  use  of  the  ephod  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
under  the  Mosaic  law.  "  The  breastplate  upon  the  coat,  and  the 
holy  lot,  were  no  doubt  used  in  connection  with  idolatry"  (Oehler), 
and  Gideon  had  an  ephod  made  in  his  town  of  Ophrah,  that  he  might 
thereby  obtain  revelations  from  the  Lord.  We  certainly  are  not 
for  a  moment  to  think  of  an  exposure  of  the  holy  coat  for  the  people 
to  worship.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  Gideon  put  on  the  ephod 
and  wore  it  as  a  priest,  when  he  wished  to  inquire  and  learn  the 
will  of  the  Lord.  It  is  possible  that  he  also  sacrificed  to  the  Lord 
upon  the  altar  that  was  built  at  Ophrah  (chap.  vi.  24).  The  motive 
by  which  he  was  led  to  do  this  was  certainly  not  merely  ambition, 

1  Oehler  has  correctly  observed  in  Herzog's  Cyclopedia,  that  Bertheau  acts 
very  arbitrarily  when  he  represents  Gideon  as  setting  up  the  image  of  a  bull, 
as  Jeroboam  did  afterwards,  since  there  is  nothing  to  sustain  it  in  the  account 
itself.  Why  cannot  Gideon  have  worshipped  without  any  image  of  Jehovah, 
with  the  help  of  the  altar  mentioned  in  chap.  vi.  24,  which  was  a  symbol  of 
Jehovah's  presence,  and  remained  standing  till  the  historian's  own  time? 
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as  Bertheau  supposes,  impelling  the  man  who,  along  with  his  fol- 
lowers, had  maintained  an  independent  attitude  towards  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  in  the  war  itself  (chap.  viii.  1  sqq.),  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  the  common  sanctuary  of  the  congregation  which  was 
within  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  and  also  of  the  office  of  the  high 
priest  in  the  time  of  peace  as  well.  For  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  to  be  found  of  such  ambition  as  this  in  anything  that  he  did 
daring  the  conflict  with  the  Midianites.  The  germs  of  Gideon's 
error,  which  became  a  snare  to  him  and  to  his  house,  lie  unquestion- 
ably deeper  than  this,  namely,  in  the  fact  that  the  high-priesthood 
had  probably  lost  its  worth  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  on  account  of  the 
worthlessness  of  its  representatives,  so  that  they  no  longer  regarded 
the  high  priest  as  the  sole  or  principal  medium  of  divine  revelation  ; 
and  therefore  Gideon,  to  whom  the  Lord  had  manifested  himself 
directly,  as  He  had  not  to  any  judge  or  leader  of  the  people  since 
the  time  of  Joshua,  might  suppose  that  he  was  not  acting  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  when  he  had  an  ephod  made,  and  thus  provided 
himself  with  a  substratum  or  vehicle  for  inquiring  the  will  of  the 
Lord.  His  sin  therefore  consisted  chiefly  in  his  invading  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  drawing  away  the  people  from 
the  one  legitimate  sanctuary,  and  thereby  not  only  undermining  the 
theocratic  unity  of  Israel,  but  also  giving  an  impetus  to  the  relapse 
of  the  nation  into  the  worship  of  Baal  after  his  death.  This  sin 
became  a  snare  to  him  and  to  his  house. 

The  history  of  Gideon  is  concluded  in  vers.  28-32. — Ver.  28. 
The  Midianites  had  been  so  humiliated  that  they  lifted  up  their 
head  no  more,  and  the  land  of  Israel  had  rest  forty  years  "  in  the 
days  of  Gideon"  i.e.  as  long  as  Gideon  lived. — Vers.  29  sqq.  Before 
the  account  of  his  death,  a  few  other  notices  respecting  his  family 
are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  follow- 
ing history  of  the  doings  of  his  sons,  in  which  the  sin  of  Gideon 
came  to  a  head,  and  the  judgment  burst  upon  his  house.  "  And 
Jerubbaaly  the  son  of  Joash,  went  and  dwelt  in  his  house?  Both  the 
word  *|£l,  which  simply  serves  to  bring  out  the  fact  more  vividly 
(see  the  remarks  on  Ex.  ii.  1),  and  also  the  choice  of  the  name 
Jerubbaaly  merely  serve  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  change, 
from  the  heat  of  the  war  against  the  Midianites  to  the  quiet  retire- 
ment of  domestic  life.  Instead  of  accepting  the  crown  that  was 
offered  him  and  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  the  celebrated 
Baal-fighter  retired  into  private  life  again.  In  addition  to  the 
seventy  sons  of  his  many  wives,  there  was  a  son  born  to  him  by  a 
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concubine,  who  lived  at  Shechem  and  is  called  his  maid-servant  in 
chap.  ix.  18,  and  to  this  son  he  gave  the  name  of  Abimelech,  ue. 
king's  father.  totpriK  Dfc£  is  not  the  same  as  toiGhrrc  inj>,  to  give  a 
person  a  name,  but  signifies  to  add  a  name,  or  give  a  surname  (see 
Neh.  ix.  7,  and  Dan.  v.  12  in  the  Chaldee).  It  follows  from  this, 
that  Abimelech  received  this  name  from  Gideon  as  a  cognomen 
answering  to  his  character,  and  therefore  not  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  but  when  he  grew  up  and  manifested  such  qualities  as  led  to 
the  expectation  that  he  would  be  a  king's  father. — Ver.  32.  Gideon 
died  at  a  good  old  age  (see  Gen.  xv.  15,  xxv.  8),  and  therefore  also 
died  a  peaceful  death  (not  so  his  sons;  see  chap,  ix.),  and  was 
buried  in  his  father's  grave  at  Ophrah  (chap.  vi.  11). 

Vers.  33-35  form  the-  introduction  to  the  history  of  Gideon's 
sons. — Ver.  33.  After  Gideon's  death  the  Israelites  fell  once  more 
into  the  Baal-worship  which  Gideon  had  rooted  out  of  his  fathers 
city  (chap.  vi.  25  sqq.),  and  worshipped  Baal-berith  as  their  God. 
Baalrberithy  the  covenant  Baal  (equivalent  to  Eh-beriih,  the  cove- 
nant god,  chap.  ix.  46),  is  not  Baal  as  the  god  of  covenants,  bat, 
according  to  Gen.  xiv.  13,  Baal  as  a  god  in  covenant,  i.e.  Baal 
with  whom  they  had  made  a  covenant,  just  as  the  Israelites  had 
their  faithful  covenant  God  in  Jehovah  (see  Movers,  Phoniz.  i.  p. 
171).  The  worship  of  Baal-berith,  as  performed  at  Shechem  ac- 
cording to  chap.  ix.  46,  was  an  imitation  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
an  adulteration  of  that  worship,  in  which  Baal  was  put  in  the 
place  of  Jehovah  (see  Hengstenberg,  Dissertations  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, vol.  ii.  p.  81). — Vers.  34, 35.  In  this  relapse  into  the  worship 
of  Baal  they  not  only  forgot  Jehovah,  their  Deliverer  from  all  their 
foes,  but  also  the  benefits  wWh  they  owed  to  Gideon,  and  showed 
no  kindness  to  his  house  in  return  for  all  the  good  which  he  had 
shown  to  Israel.  The  expression  JerubbaalrGideon  is  chosen  by 
the  historian  here,  not  for  the  purely  outward  purpose  of  laying 
express  emphasis  upon  the  identity  of  Gideon  and  Jerubbaal  (Ber- 
theau),  but  to  point  to  what  Gideon,  the  Baal-fighter,  had  justly 
deserved  from  the  people  of  Israel. 

Judgment  upon  the  House  of  Gideon,  or  Abimelech! s  Sins  and  End. 

— Chap.  ix. 

After  the  death  of  Gideon,  Abimelech,  his  bastard  son,  opened 
a  way  for  himself  to  reign  as  king  over  Israel,  by  murdering  his 
brethren  with  the  help  of  the  Shechemites  (vers.  1-6).  For  this 
grievous  wrong  Jotham,  the  only  one  of  Gideon's  seventy  sons  who 
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escaped  the  massacre,  reproached  the  citizens  of  Shechem  in  a 
parable,  in  which  he  threatened  them  with  punishment  from  God 
(vers.  7-21),  which  first  of  all  fell  npon  Shechem  within  a  very 
short  time  (vers.  22-49),  and  eventually  reached  Abimelech  himself 
(vers.  50-57). 

Vers.  1-6.  Having  gone  to  Shechem,  the  home  of  his  mother 
(chap.  viii.  31),  Abimelech  applied  to  his  mother's  brothers  and  the 
whole  family  (all  the  relations)  of  the  father's  house  of  his  mother, 
and  addressed  them  thus :  "  Speak,  I  pray  you,  in  the  ears  of  all 
the  lords  of  Shechem"  i.e.  speak  to  them  publicly  and  solemnly. 
D3P  vi|3,  the  lords,  i.e.  the  possessors  or  citizens  of  Shechem 
(compare  ver.  46  with  ver.  49,  where  7^0  vJEi  is  interchangeable 
with  7tt&  HftK ;  also  chap.  xx.  5,  and  Josh.  xxiv.  11)  :  they  are  not 
merely  Canaanitish  citizens,  of  whom  there  were  some  still  living 
in  Shechem  according  to  ver.  28,  but  all  the  citizens  of  the  town  ; 
therefore  chiefly  Israelites.  "  What  is  better  for  you,  that  seventy 
men  rule  over  you,  all  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  or  (only)  one  man  (i.e. 
Abimelech)  ?  and  remember  that  I  am  your  flesh  and  bone"  (blood 
relation,  Gen.  xxix.  14).  The  name  "  sons  of  Jerubbaal,"  i.e.  of 
the  man  who  had  destroyed  the  altar  of  Baal,  was  just  as  little 
adapted  to  commend  the  sons  of  Gideon  to  the  Shechemites,  who 
were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  as  the  remark  that  seventy 
men  were  to  rule  over  them.  No  such  rule  ever  existed,  or  was 
even  aspired  to  by  the  seventy  sons  of  Gideon*  But  Abimelech 
assumed  that  his  brothers  possessed  the  same  thirst  for  ruling  as  he 
did  himself ;  and  the  citizens  of  Shechem  might  be  all  the  more 
ready  to  put  faith  in  his  assertions,  since  the  distinction  which 
Gideon  had  enjoyed  was  thoroughly  adapted  to  secure  a  prominent 
place  in  the  nation  for  his  sons. — Ver.  3.  When  his  mother's 
brethren  spake  to  the  citizens  of  Shechem  concerning  him,  i.e. 
respecting  him  and  his  proposal,  their  heart  turned  to  Abimelech. 
— Ver.  4.  They  gave  him  seventy  shekels  of  silver  from  the  house 
of  Baal-berith,  i.e.  from  the  treasury  of  the  temple  that  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  covenant  Baal  at  Shechem,  as  temple  treasures  were 
frequently  applied  to  political  purposes  (see  1  Kings  xv.  18).  With 
this  money  Abimelech  easily  hired  light  and  desperate  men,  who 
followed  him  (attached  themselves  to  him) ;  and  with  their  help  he 
murdered  his  brethren  at  Ophrah,  seventy  men,  with  the  exception 
of  Jotham  the  youngest,  who  had  hidden  himself.  The  number 
seventy,  the  total  number  of  his  brethren,  is  reduced  by  the  excep- 
tion mentioned  immediately  afterwards  to  sixty-nine  who  were 
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really  put  to  death.  P*n,  empty,  i.e.  without  moral  restraint.  Tnb, 
lit.  gurgling  up,  boiling  over ;  figuratively,  hot,  desperate  men. 
"  Upon  (against)  one  stone"  that  is  to  say,  by  a  formal  execution : 
a  bloody  omen  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  was  after- 
wards founded  at  Shechem  by  the  Ephraimite  Jeroboam,  in  which 
one  dynasty  overthrew  another,  and  generally  sought  to  establish 
its  power  by  exterminating  the  whole  family  of  the  dynasty  that 
had  been  overthrown  (see  1  Kings  xv.  27  sqq.,  2  Kings  x.  1  sqq.). 
Even  in  Judah,  Athaliah  the  worshipper  of  Baal  sought  to  usurp 
the  government  by  exterminating  the  whole  of  the  descendants  of 
her  son  (2  Kings  xi.).  Such  fratricides  have  also  occurred  in  quite 
recent  times  in  the  Mohammedan  countries  of  the  East. — Ver.  6. 
"  Then  all  the  citizens  of  Shechem  assembled  together,  and  all  the 
house  of  Millo,  and  made  Abimelech  king  at  the  memorial  terebinth 
at  Shechem"  Millo  is  unquestionably  the  name  of  the  castle  or 
citadel  of  the  town  of  Shechem,  which  is  called  the  tower  of 
Shechem  in  vers.  46-49.  The  word  Millo  (Chaldee  WV??)  signifies 
primarily  a  rampart,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted  of  two  walls,  with  the 
space  between  them  filled  with  rubbish.  There  was  also  a  MiUo 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  9 ;  1  Kings  ix.  15).  "  All  the  house  of 
Millo  "  are  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  the  same  persons  who 
are  described  in  ver.  46  as  "all  the  men  (baale)  of  the  tower." 
The  meaning  of  3TO  JvK  is  doubtful.  3»D,  the  thing  set  up,  is  a 
military  post  in  Isa.  xxix.  3  ;  but  it  may  also  mean  a  monument  or 
memorial,  and  here  it  probably  denotes  the  large  stone  set  up  as  a 
memorial  at  Shechem  under  the  oak  or  terebinth  (see  Gen.  xxxv. 
4).  The  inhabitants  of  Shechem,  the  worshippers  of  Baal-berith, 
carried  out  the  election  of  Abimelech  as  king  in  the  very  same 
place  in  which  Joshua  had  held  the  last  national  assembly,  and  had 
renewed  the  covenant  of  Israel  with  Jehovah  the  true  covenant 
God  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,  25,  26).  It  was  there  in  all  probability  that 
the  temple  of  Baal-berith  was  to  be  found,  namely,  according  to 
ver.  46,  near  the  tower  of  Shechem  or  the  citadel  of  Millo. 

Vers.  7-21.  When  Jotham,  who  had  escaped  after  the  murder, 
was  told  of  the  election  which  had  taken  place,  he  went  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  which  rises  as  a  steep  wall  of  rock  to  the  height 
of  about  800  feet  above  the  valley  of  Shechem  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city  (Rob.  iii.  p.  96),  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Hearken  to 
me,  ye  lords  of  Shechem,  and  God  will  also  hearken  to  youT  After 
this  appeal,  which  calls  to  mind  the  language  of  the  prophets,  he 
uttered  aloud  a  fable  of  the  trees  which  wanted  to  anoint  a  king 
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over  them, — a  fable  of  true  prophetic  significance,  and  the  earliest 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  (vers.  8-15).  To  the  appeal  which 
is  made  to  them  in  succession  to  become  king  over  the  trees,  the 
olive  tree,  the  fig  tree,  and  the  vine  all  reply :  Shall  we  give  up  our 
calling,  to  bear  valuable  fruits  for  the  good  and  enjoyment  of  God 
and  men,  and  soar  above  the  other  trees  ?  The  briar,  however,  to 
which  the  trees  turn  last  of  all,  is  delighted  at  the  unexpected 
honour  that  is  offered  it,  and  says,  "  Will  ye  in  truth  anoint  me 
king  over  you?  Then  come  and  trust  in  my  shadow ;  but  if  not,  let 
fire  go  out  of  the  briar  and  consume  the  cedars  of  Lebanon?  The 
rare  form  ^317D  (Chethib,  vers.  8,  12)  also  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
8,  Isa.  xxxii.  11,  Ps.  xxvi.  2:  see  Ewald,  §  228,  b.).  A  (ver. 
10)  is  also  rare  (see  Ewald,  §  226,  b.).  The  form  Wnn  (Vers.  9, 
11,  13),  which  is  quite  unique,  is  not  "  Hophal  or  Hiphil,  com- 
pounded of  *innn  or  '"irojn"  (Ewald,  §  51,  c),  for  neither  the 
Hophal  nor  the  Hiphil  of  Fin  occurs  anywhere  else;  but  it  is  a 
simple  Kal,  and  the  obscure  o  sound  is  chosen  instead  of  the  a  sound 
for  the  sake  of  euphony,  i.e.  to  assist  the  pronunciation  of  the  gut- 
tural syllables  which  follow  one  after  another.  The  meaning  of  the 
fable  is  very  easy  to  understand.  The  olive  tree,  fig  tree,  and  vine 
do  not  represent  different  historical  persons,  such  as  the  judges 
Othniel,  Deborah,  and  Gideon,  as  the  Rabbins  affirm,  but  in  a 
perfectly  general  way  the  nobler  families  or  persons  who  bring 
forth  fruit  and  blessing  in  the  calling  appointed  them  by  God,  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  kingdom  in  a  manner  that 
is  well-pleasing  to  God  and  men.  Oil,  figs,  and  wine  were  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whereas  the  briar 
was  good  for  nothing  but  to  burn.  The  noble  fruit-trees  would 
not  tear  themselves  from  the  soil  in  which  they  had  been  planted 
and  had  borne  fruit,  to  soar  (#U,  float  about)  above  the  trees,  i.e. 
not  merely  to  rule  over  the  trees,  but  obire  et  circumagi  in  rebus 
eorum  curandis,  JW  includes  the  idea  of  restlessness  and  insecurity 
of  existence.  The  explanation  given  in  the  Berleb.  Bible,  "  We 
have  here  what  it  is  to  be  a  king,  to  reign  or  be  lord  over  many 
others,  namely,  very  frequently  to  do  nothing  else  than  float  about 
in  such  restlessness  and  distraction  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  de- 
sires, that  very  little  good  or  sweet  fruit  ever  falls  to  the  ground," 
if  not  a  truth  without  exception  so  far  as  royalty  is  concerned,  is 
at  all  events  perfectly  true  in  relation  to  what  Abimelech  aimed 
at  and  attained,  to  be  a  king  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  not 
by  the  grace  of  God.    Wherever  the  Lord  does  not  found  the 
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monarchy,  or  the  king  himself  does  not  lay  the  foundations  of  his 
government  in  God  and  the  grace  of  God,  he  is  never  anything 
but  a  tree,  moving  about  above  other  trees  without  a  firm  root  in  a 
fruitful  soil,  utterly  unable  to  bear  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  men.  The  expression  "  all  the  trees"  is  to  be  carefully 
noticed  in  ver.  14.  "  All  the  trees"  say  to  the  briar,  Be  king  over 
us,  whereas  in  the  previous  verse  only  "  iiie  trees"  are  mentioned. 
This  implies  that  of  all  the  trees  not  one  was  willing  to  be  king 
himself,  but  that  they  were  unanimous  in  transferring  the  honour 
to  the  briar.  The  briar,  which  has  nothing  but  thorns  upon  it, 
and  does  not  even  cast  sufficient  shadow  for  any  one  to  lie  down  in 
its  shadow  and  protect  himself  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  is 
an  admirable  simile  for  a  worthless  man,  who  can  do  nothing  but 
harm.  The  words  of  the  briar,  "  Trust  in  my  shadow"  seek  refuge 
there,  contain  a  deep  irony,  the  truth  of  which  the  Shechemites 
were  very  soon  to  discover.  "And  if  not,"  i.e.  if  ye  do  not  find 
the  protection  you  expect,  fire  will  go  out  of  the  briar  and  consume 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  largest  and  noblest  trees.  Thorns 
easily  catch  fire  (see  Ex.  xxii.  5).  The  most  insignificant  and  most 
worthless  man  can  be  the  cause  of  harm  to  the  mightiest  and  most 
distinguished. 

In  vers.  16-20  Jotham  gives  the  application  of  his  fable,  for 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any  special  explanation  of  it,  since  it  was 
perfectly  clear  and  intelligible  in  itself.  These  verses  form  a  long 
period,  the  first  half  of  which  is  so  extended  by  the  insertion  of 
parentheses  introduced  as  explanations  (vers.  17,  18),  that  the 
commencement  of  it  (ver.  16)  is  taken  up  again  in  ver.  19a  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  the  apodosis.  "  If  ye  have  acted  in  truth  and 
sincerity,  and  (i.e,  when  ye)  made  Abimelech  king ;  if  ye  have  done 
well  to  Jerubbaal  <ind  his  house,  and  if  ye  Jiave  done  to  him  according 
to  tlxe  doing  of  his  hands  .  .  .  as  my  father  fought  for  you  .  .  .  but  ye 
have  risen  up  to-day  against  my  f oilier  s  house,  and  have  slain  .  .  .  if 
(I  say)  ye  have  acted  in  trutii  and  sincerity  to  Jerubbaal  and  his 
house  this  day :  then  rejoice  in  Abimelech.  .  .  ."  1&to  TWn,  to  throw 
away  his  life,  i.e.  expose  to  death.  1J1D,  "from  before  Aim,"  serves 
to  strengthen  the  T?®*}.  Jotham  imputes  the  slaying  of  his  brothers 
to  the  citizens  of  Shechem,  as  a  crime  which  they  themselves  had 
committed  (ver.  18),  because  they  had  given  Abimelech  money  out 
of  their  temple  of  Baal  to  carry  out  his  designs  against  the  sons  of 
Jerubbaal  (ver.  4).  In  this  reproach  he  had,  strictly  speaking, 
already  pronounced  sentence  upon  their  doings.     When,  therefore, 
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he  proceeds  still  further  in  ver.  19,  "If  ye  have  acted  in  truth 
towards  Jerubbaal  .  .  .  then  rejoice/9  etc.,  this  turn  contains  the 
bitterest  scorn  at  the  faithlessness  manifested  towards  Jerubbaal. 
In  that  case  nothing  could  follow  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  threat 
and  the  bursting  forth  of  the  fire.  In  carrying  out  this  point  the 
application  goes  beyond  the  actual  meaning  of  the  parable  itself. 
Not  only  will  fire  go  forth  from  Abimelech  and  consume  the  lords 
of  Shechem  and  the  inhabitants  of  Millo,  but  fire  will  also  go  forth 
from  them  and  devour  Abimelech  himself.  The  fulfilment  of  this 
threat  was  not  long  delayed,  as  the  following  history  shows  (vers. 
23  sqq.). — Ver.  21.  But  Jotham  fled  to  Beer,  after  charging  the 
Shechemites  with  their  iniquity,  and  dwelt  there  before  his  brother 
Abimelech  (4I  before,"  i.e.  u  for  fear  of." — Jerome).  Beer  in  all  pro- 
bability is  not  the  same  place  as  Beeroth  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Josh.  ix.  17),  but,  according  to  the  Onom.  («.  w.  Btfpa),  a  place 
eight  Roman  miles  to  the  north  of  Eleutheropolis,  situated  in  the 
plain ;  at  present  a  desolate  village  called  el  Bireh,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Wady  es  Sur&r,  not  far  from  the  former  Beth-shemesh  (Rob. 
Pal.  ii.  p.  132). 

Vers.  22-24.  Abimelech' 8  reign  lasted  three  years,  ifc^l,  from 
"wfe>,  to  govern,  is  used  intentionally,  as  it  appears,  in  the  place  of 
VEM,  because  Abimelech's  government  was  not  a  monarchical 
reign,  but  simply  a  tyrannical  despotism.  "  Over  Israel"  that  is  to 
say,  not  over  the  whole  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  but  only  over 
a  portion  of  the  nation,  possibly  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  half 
Manasseh,  which  acknowledged  his  Bway. — Vers.  23,  24.  Then  God 
sent  an  evil  spirit  between  Abimelech  and  the  citizens  of  Shechem, 
so  that  they  became  treacherous  towards  him.  "  An  evil  spirit"  is 
not  merely  u  an  evil  disposition,"  but  an  evil  demon,  which  produced 
discord  and  strife,  just  as  an  evil  spirit  came  upon  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  14,  15,  xviii.  10)  ;  not  Satan  himself,  but  a  supernatural  spiri- 
tual power  which  was  under  his  influence.  This  evil  spirit  God 
sent  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  Abimelech  and  the  Shechemites. 
Elohim,  not  Jehovah,  because  the  working  of  the  divine  justice  is 
referred  to  here.  "  That  the  wickedness  to  the  seventy  sons  of  Jerub- 
baal might  come,  and  tlieir  blood  (the  blood  of  these  sons  that  had 
been  shed),  to  lay  it  upon  Abimelech"  "  And  their  blood"  is  only 
a  more  precise  definition  of  "  the  wickedness  to  the  seventy  sons ;" 
and  "to  lay  it"  is  an  explanation  of  the  expression  "  might  come." 
The  introduction  of  Ett&?,  however,  brings  an  anakolouthon  into  the 
construction,  since  the  transitive  tni?  presupposes  FAohim  as  the 
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subject  and  B?l  as  the  object,  whereas  the  parallel  Don  is  the 
subject  to  the  intransitive  Kto7 :  that  the  wickedness  might  come, 
and  that  God  might  lay  the  blood  not  only  upon  Abimelech, 
the  author  of  the  crime,  but  also  upon  the  lords  of  Shechem,  who 
had  strengthened  his  hands  to  slay  his  brethren ;  had  supported 
him  by  money,  that  he  might  be  able  to  hire  worthless  fellows  to 
execute  his  crime  (vers.  4,  5). 

Vers.  25-29.  The  faithlessness  of  the  Shechemites  towards 
Abimelech  commenced  by  their  placing  Hers  in  wait  for  him  Qb, 
dab  incomm.,  to  his  disadvantage)  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
(Ebal  and  Gerizim,  between  which  Shechem  was  situated),  who 
plundered  every  one  who  passed  by  them  on  the  road.  In  what 
way  they  did  harm  to  Abimelech  by  sending  out  Hers  in  wait  to 
plunder  the  passers-by,  is  not  very  clear  from  the  brevity  of  the 
narrative.  The  general  effect  may  have  been,  that  they  brought  his 
government  into  discredit  with  the  people  by  organizing  a  system 
of  robbery  and  plunder,  and  thus  aroused  a  spirit  of  discontent  and 
rebellion.  Possibly,  however,  these  highway  robbers  were  to  watch 
for  Abimelech  himself,  if  he  should  come  to  Shechem,  not  only  to 
plunder  him,  but,  if  possible,  to  despatch  him  altogether.  Thi3  was 
made  known  to  Abimelech.  But  before  he  had  put  down  the 
brigandage,  the  treachery  broke  out  into  open  rebelHon. — Yer.  26. 
Gaal,  the  son  of  Ebed,  came  to  Shechem  with  his  brethren.  "W 
with  3,  to  pass  over  into  a  place.  Who  Gaal  was,  and  whence  he 
came,  we  are  not  informed.  Many  of  the  MS8.  and  early  editions, 
e.g.  the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  read  "  son  of  Eber,"  instead  of  "  son 
of  Ebed."  Judging  from  his  appearance  in  Shechem,  he  was  a 
knight-errant,  who  went  about  the  country  with  his  brethren,  ue~ 
as  captain  of  a  company  of  freebooters,  and  was  welcomed  in 
Shechem,  because  the  Shechemites,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
rule  of  Abimelech,  hoped  to  find  in  him  a  man  who  would  be  able 
to  render  them  good  service  in  their  revolt  from  Abimelech.  This 
may  be  gathered  from  the  words  "  and  the  lords  of  Shechem  trusted 
in  him." — Ver.  27.  At  the  vintage  they  prepared  Dvvn,  "  praise- 
offerings,"  with  the  grapes  which  they  had  gathered  and  pressed, 
eating  and  drinking  in  the  house  of  their  god,  i.e.  the  temple  of 
Baal-berith,  and  cursing  Abimelech  at  these  sacrificial  meals,  prob- 
ably when  they  were  excited  with  wine.  DWH  signifies,  according 
to  Lev.  xix.  24,  praise-offerings  of  the  fruits  which  newly-planted 
orchards  or  vineyards  bore  in  the  fourth  year.  The  presentation 
of  these  fruits,  by  which  the  vineyard  or  orchard  was  sanctified  to 
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the  Lord,  was  associated,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  passage  before 
us,  with  sacrificial  meals.  The  Shechemites  held  a  similar  festival 
in  the  temple  of  their  covenant  Baal,  and  in  his  honour,  to  that 
which  the  law  prescribes  for  the  Israelites  in  Lev.  xix.  23-25. — 
Vers.  28,  29.  At  this  feast  Gaal  called  upon  the  Shechemites  to 
revolt  from  Abimelech.  "  Who  is  Abimelech,"  he  exclaimed,  "and 
who  Shechem,  that  we  serve  him  f  Is  he  not  the  son  of  Jerubbaal,  and 
Zebul  his  officer  t  Serve  the  men  of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem  I 
and  why  should  ,we,  we  serve  him  (Abimelech)  ?"  The  meaning  of 
these  words,  which  have  been  misinterpreted  in  several  different 
ways,  is  very  easily  seen,  if  we  bear  in  mind  (1)  that  *D  (who  is?) 
in  this  double  question  cannot  possibly  be  used  in  two  different  and 
altogether  opposite  senses,  such  as  "  how  insignificant  or  contemp- 
tible is  Abimelech,"  and  "  how  great  and  mighty  is  Shechem,"  but 
that  in  both  instances  it  must  be  expressive  of  disparagement  and 
contempt,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  10 ;  and  (2)  that  Gaal  answers  his  own 
questions.  Abimelech  was  regarded  by  him  as  contemptible,  not 
because  he  was  the  son  of  a  maid-servant  or  of  very  low  birth,  nor 
because  he  was  ambitious  and  cruel,  a  parricide  and  the  murderer 
of  his  brethren  (Rosenmuller),  but  because  he  was  a  son  of  Jerub- 
baal,  a  son  of  the  man  who  destroyed  the  altar  of  Baal  at  Shechem 
and  restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  for  which  the  Shechemites 
themselves  had  endeavoured  to  slay  him  (chap.  vi.  27  sqq.).  So 
also  the  meaning  of  the  question,  Who  is  Shechem  ?  may  be 
gathered  from  the  answer,  "  and  Zebul  his  officer."  The  use  of 
the  personal  '?  (who)  in  relation  to  Shechem  may  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  Gaal  is  speaking  not  so  much  of  the  city  as  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  might  and  greatness  of  Shechem  did  not  consist 
in  the  might  and  authority  of  its  prefect,  Zebul,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Abimelech,  and  whom  the  Shechemites  had  no  need 
to  serve.  Accordingly  there  is  no  necessity  either  for  the  arbitrary 
paraphrase  of  Shechem,  given  in  the  Sept.,  viz.  vm  Sv^ifi  (son  of 
Shechem) ;  or  for  the  perfectly  arbitrary  assumption  of  Bertheau, 
that  Shechem  is  only  a  second  name  for  Abimelech,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  Shechem ;  or  even  for  the  solution  proposed  by  Rosen- 
muller, that  Zebul  was  "  a  man  of  low  birth  and  obscure  origin," 
which  is  quite  incapable  of  proof.  To  Zebul,  that  one  man  whom 
Abimelech  had  appointed  prefect  of  the  city,  Gaal  opposes  "the 
men  of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem"  as  those  whom  the  Shechem- 
ites should  serve  (i.e.  whose  followers  they  should  be).  Ha 
was  the  name  of  the  Hivite  prince  who  had  founded  the  ci 
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Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  2  ;  compare  Josh.  xxiv.  32).  The 
"  men  of  Hamor"  were  the  patricians  of  the  city,  who  "  derived 
their  origin  from  the  noblest  and  most  ancient  stock  of  Hamor " 
(Rosenmuller).  Gaal  opposes  them  to  Abimelech  and  his  represen- 
tative Zebul.1  In  the  last  clause,  "why  should  we  serve  him" 
(Abimelech  or  his  officer  Zebul)  !  Gaal  identifies  himself  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Shechem,  that  he  may  gain  them  fully  over  to  his 
plans. — Ver.  29.  "  0  that  this  people"  continued  Gaal,  "  were  in 
my  hand^9  ue.  could  1  but  rule  over  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem, 
"  then  would  I  remove  (drive  away)  Abimelech"  He  then  exclaimed 
with  regard  to  Abimelech  (>  "«?*,  as  in  ver.  54J,  Gen.  xx.  13,  etc), 
"  Increase  thine  army  and  come  out  I"  Heated  as  he  was  with  wine, 
Gaal  was  so  certain  of  victory  that  he  challenged  Abimelech  boldly 
to  make  war  upon  Shechem.  nan,  imper.  Piel  with  SeghoL  niw, 
imperative,  with  n—  of  motion  or  emphasis. 

Vers.  30-45.  This  rebellious  speech  of  Gaal  was  reported  to 
Abimelech  by  the  town-prefect  Zebul,  who  sent  messengers  to  him 
nonnsij  either  with  deceit  QlBy*  from  WJ),  ie.  employing  deceit, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  listened  to  the  speech  quietly  and  with  ap- 
parent assent,  or  "in  Tormah"  the  name  of  a  place,  ntyw  being  a 
misspelling  for  no^K  =  HDn«  (ver.  41).  The  Sept.  and  Chaldee  take 
the  word  as  an  appellative  =  ip  /epwfn),  secretly ;  so  also  do  Rashi 
and  most  of  the  earlier  commentators,  whilst  R.  Kimchi  the  elder 
has  decided  in  favour  of  the  second  rendering  as  a  proper  name. 
As  the  word  only  occurs  here,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  cer- 
tainty in  favour  of  either  view.  0*W  03n,  behold  they  stir  up  the 
city  against  thee  (0*}¥  from  TO  in  the  sense  of  TW). — Ver.  32.  At 
the  same  time  he  called  upon  Abimelech  to  draw  near,  with  the 
people  that  he  had  with  him,  during  the  night,  and  to  lie  in  wait  in 
the  field  (3™*,  to  place  one's  self  in  ambush),  and  the  next  morning  to 
spread  out  with  his  army  against  the  town ;  and  when  Gaal  went 
out  with  his  followers,  he  was  to  do  to  him  "  as  his  hand  should 
find,"  i.e.  to  deal  with  him  as  he  best  could  and  would  under  the 
circumstances.     (On  this  formula,  see  at  1  Sam.  x.  7,  xxv.  8.) — 

1  Bertkeau  maintains,  though  quite  erroneously,  that  serving  the  men  of 
Hamor  is  synonymous  with  serving  Abimelech.  But  the  very  opposite  of  this 
is  so  clearly  implied  in  the  words,  that  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  on  the 
question.  All  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  words  is  that  there  were  remnants 
of  the  Hivite  (or  Oanaanitish)  population  still  living  in  Shechem,  and  therefore 
that  the  Canaanites  had  not  been  entirely  exterminated, — a  fact  which  would 
sufficiently  explain  the  revival  of  the  worship  of  Baal  there. 
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Ver.  34.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Abimelech  rose  up  during 
the  night  with  the  people  that  were  with  him,  i.e.  with  such  troops 
as  he  had,  and  placed  four  companies  ("heads "  as  in  chap.  vii.  16) 
in  ambush  against  Shechem. — Vers.  35,  36.  When  Gaal  went  out 
in  the  morning  with  his  retinue  upon  some  enterprise,  which  is  not 
more  clearly  defined,  and  stood  before  the  city  gate,  Abimelech  rose 
up  with  his  army  out  of  the  ambush.  On  seeing  this  people,  Gaal 
said  to  Zebul  (who  must  therefore  have  come  out  of  the  city  with 
him) :  " Behold,  people  come  down  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains*9 
Zebul  replied,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  him  and  making  him 
feel  quite  secure,  "  Thou  lookest  upon  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  as 
men" — Ver.  37.  But  Gaal  said  again,  "Behold,  people  come  down 
from  the  navel  of  the  land"  i.e.  from  the  highest  point  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  "  and  a  crowd  comes  by  the  way  of  the  wizard" s 
terebinths" — a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem  that  is  not 
mentioned  anywhere  else,  and  therefore  is  not  more  precisely 
known. — Ver.  38.  Then  Zebul  declared  openly  against  Gaal,  and 
reproached  him  with  his  foolhardy  speech,  whilst  Abimelech  was 
drawing  nearer  with  his  troops :  "  Where  is  thy  mouth  now  witli 
which  thou  saidst,  Who  is  Abimelech?  Is  not  this  the  people  that 
thou  hast  despised  t  Go  out  now  and  fight  with  him  !" — Vers.  39 
sqq.  Then  Gaal  went  out  "  before  the  citizens  of  Shechem ;"  i.e.  not 
at  their  head  as  their  leader,  which  is  the  meaning  of  *JD?  in  Gen. 
xxxiii.  3,  Ex.  xiii.  21,  Num.  x.  35,  etc., — for,  according  to  vers. 
33-35,  Gaal  had  only  gone  out  of  the  town  with  his  own  retinue, 
and,  according  to  vers.  42,  43,  the  people  of  Shechem  did  not  go 
out  till  the  next  day, — but  "  in  the  sight  of  the  lords  of  Shechem," 
so  that  they  looked  upon  the  battle.  But  the  battle  ended  un- 
fortunately for  him.  Abimelech  put  him  to  flight  (*)"!"}  as  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  36),  and  there  fell  many  slain  up  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  into 
which  Gaal  had  fled  with  his  followers. — Ver.  41.  Abimelech  did 
not  force  his  way  into  the  city,  but  remained  (3PJ,  lit.  sat  down) 
with  his  army  in  Arumah,  a  place  not  mentioned  again,  which  was 
situated,  according  to  ver.  42,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shechem.  It  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  place  called  'Povpk 
ff  koX  "Apifia  in  the  Onorn.  of  Eusebius,  which  was  named  'Pifujus 
in  his  day,  and  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diospolis  (or 
Lydda).  Zebul,  however,  drove  Gaal  and  his  brethren  (i.e.  his 
retinue)  out  of  Shechem. — Vers.  42-45.  The  next  day  the  people 
of  Shechem  went  into  the  field,  apparently  not  to  make  war  upon 
Abimelech,  but  to  work  in  the  field,  possibly  to  continue  the 

2  A 
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vintage.  Bat  when  Abimelech  was  informed  of  it,  he  divided  the 
people,  i.e.  his  own  men,  into  three  companies,  which  he  placed  in 
ambush  in  the  field,  and  then  fell  upon  the  Shechemites  when  they 
had  come  out  of  the  city,  and  slew  them. — Ver.  44.  That  is  to  say, 
Abimelech  and  the  companies  with  him  spread  themselves  oat  and 
took  their  station  by  the  city  gate  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Shechemites  into  the  city,  whilst  the  other  two  companies  fell 
upon  all  who  were  in  the  field,  and  slew  them. — Ver.  45.  Thus 
Abimelech  fought  all  that  day  against  the  city  and  took  it ;  and 
having  slain  all  the  people  therein,  he  destroyed  the  city  and 
strewed  salt  upon  it.  Strewing  the  ruined  city  with  salt,  which 
only  occurs  here,  was  a  symbolical  act,  signifying  that  the  city  was 
to  be  turned  for  ever  into  a  barren  salt  desert.  Salt  ground  is  a 
barren  desert  (see  Job  xxxix.  6,  Ps.  cvii.  34). 

Vers.  46-49.  When  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  of  Shechem 
("lords  of  the  tower  of  Shechem"  =  "all  the  house  of  Millo," 
ver.  6)  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  town  of  Shechem,  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  hold  of  the  house  (temple)  of  the  covenant  god 
(Baal-berith),  evidently  not  for  the  purpose  of  defending  them- 
selves there,  but  to  seek  safety  at  the  sanctuary  of  their  god  from 
fear  of  the  vengeance  of  Abimelech,  towards  whom  they  also  had 
probably  acted  treacherously.  The  meaning  of  the  word  fTO, 
which  answers  to  an  Arabic  word  signifying  ara}  palatiuniy  omnis 
structure*  elatior,  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  as  it  only  occurs 
again  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  6  in  connection  with  caves  and  clefts  of  the 
rock.  According  to  ver.  49,  it  had  a  roof  which  could  be  set  on 
fire.  The  meaning  "tower"  is  only  a  conjecture  founded  upon 
the  context,  and  does  not  suit,  as  rmv  is  distinguished  from  ^p. — 
Ver.  47.  As  soon  as  this  was  announced  to  Abimelech,  he  went 
with  all  his  men  to  Mount  Zalmon,  took  hatchets  in  his  hand,  cut 
down  branches  from  the  trees,  and  laid  them  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
commanded  his  people  to  do  the  same.  These  branches  they  laid 
upon  the  hold,  and  set  the  hold  on  fire  over  them  (the  inhabitants 
of  the  tower  who  had  taken  refuge  there),  so  that  all  the  people  of 
the  tower  of  Shechem  (about  one.  thousand  persons)  perished,  both 
men  and  women.  Mount  Zalmon,  which  is  mentioned  again  in  Ps. 
lxviii.  15,  was  a  dark,  thickly-wooded  mountain  near  Shechem, — 
a  kind  of  "  Black  Forest,"  as  Luther  has  rendered  the  name.  The 
plural  kardumoth,  "  axes,"  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that 
Abimelech  took  axes  not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  people  also. 
no  in  a  relative  sense,  as  in  Num.  xxiii.  3  (see  Etcald,  §  331,  &.). 
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Vers.  50-57.  At  length  the  fate  predicted  by  Jotham  (ver.  20) 
overtook  Abimelech. — Vers.  50,  51.  He  went  from  Shechem  to 
Thebez,  besieged  the  town,  and  took  it.  Thebez,  according  to  the 
Onom.  thirteen  miles  from  Neapolis  (Shechem)  on  the  road  to 
Scythopolis  (Beisan),  has  been  preserved  in  the  large  village  of 
Tubas  on  the  north  of  Shechem  (see  Bob.  Pal.  iii.  p.  156,  and  Bibl. 
Res.  p.  305).  This  town  possessed  a  strong  tower,  in  which  men 
and  women  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  took  refuge  and 
shnt  themselves  in.  But  when  Abimelech  advanced  to  the  tower 
and  drew  near  to  the  door  to  set  it  on  fire,  a  woman  threw  a  mill- 
stone down  upon  him  from  the  roof  of  the  tower  and  smashed  his 
sknll,  whereupon  he  called  hastily  to  the  attendant  who  carried  his 
weapons  to  give  him  his  death-blow  with  his  sword,  that  men 
might  not  say  of  him  "  a  woman  slew  him."  23"}  n?B,  the  upper 
millstone  which  was  turned  round,  lapis  vector  (see  Deut.  xxiv.  6). 
P"WJ  •  from  JT)>  with  a  toneless  t,  possibly  to  distinguish  it  from  rjflj 
(from  }n).  to<!?3,  an  unusual  form  for  towa,  which  is  found  in  the 
edition  of  Norzi  (Mantua,  1742). — Ver.  55.  After  the  death  of 
Abimelech  his  army  was  dissolved,  '*?)&*  B^K  are  the  Israelites 
who  formed  Abimelech's  army.  In  vers.  56,  57,  the  historian 
closes  this  account  with  the  remark,  that  in  this  manner  God 
recompensed  Abimelech  and  the  citizens  of  Shechem,  who  had 
supported  him  in  the  murder  of  his  brothers  (ver.  2),  according  to 
their  doings.  After  the  word  "rendered"  in  ver.  56  we  must 
supply  "  upon  his  head,"  as  in  ver.  57.  Thus  Jotham's  curse  was 
fulfilled  upon  Abimelech  and  upon  the  Shechemites,  who  had  made 

him  king. 

« 

The  Judges  Tola  and  Jair. — Chap.  x.  1-5. 

Of  these  two  judges  no  particular  deeds  are  mentioned,  no 
doubt  because  they  performed  none. — Vers.  1,  2.  Tola  arose  after 
Abimelech's  death  to  deliver  Israel,  and  judged  Israel  twenty-three 
years  until  his  death,  though  certainly  not  all  the  Israelites  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  but  only  the  northern  and  possibly  also  the  eastern 
tribes,  to  the  exclusion  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin,  as  these 
southern  tribes  neither  took  part  in  Gideon's  war  of  freedom  nor 
stood  under  Abimelech's  rule.  To  explain  the  clause  "  tjiere  arose 
to  defend  (or  save)  Israel"  when  nothing  had  been  said  about  any 
fresh  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  foe,  we  need  not  assume,  as 
BosenmUller  does,  "  that  the  Israelites  had  been  constantly  harassed 
by  their  neighbours,  who  continued  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  the 
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Israelites,  and  from  whose  stratagems  or  power  the  Israelites  were 
delivered  by  the  acts  of  Tola ;"  but  Tola  rose  up  as  the  deliverer 
of  Israel,  even  supposing  that  he  simply  regulated  the  affairs  of 
the  tribes  who  acknowledged  him  as  their  supreme  judge,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  his  efforts  in  preventing  the  nation  from  falling  back 
into  idolatry,  and  thus  guarded  Israel  from  any  fresh  oppression  on 
the  part  of  hostile  nations.  Tola  was  the  son  of  Puah,  the  son  of 
Dodo,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  The  names  Tola  and  Puah  are 
already  met  with  among  the  descendants  of  Issachar,  as  founders 
of  families  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (see  Gen.  xlvi.  13,  Num.  xxvi. 
23,  where  the  latter  name  is  written  nte),  and  they  were  afterwards 
repeated  in  the  different  households  of  these  families.  Dodo  is  not 
an  appellative,  as  the  Sept.  translators  supposed  (uw<?  irarpahektfrov 
avrov),  but  a  proper  name,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9  (Keri),  24,  and 
1  Chron.  xi.  12.  The  town  of  Shamir,  upon  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  where  Tola  judged  Israel,  and  was  afterwards  buried, 
was  a  different  place  from  the  Shamir  upon  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
mentioned  in  Josh  xv.  48,  and  its  situation  (probably  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Issachar)  is  still  unknown. — Vers.  3  sqq.  After  him  Jair 
the  Gileadite  (born  in  Gilead)  judged  Israel  for  twenty-two  years. 
Nothing  further  is  related  of  him  than  that  he  had  thirty  sons  who 
rode  upon  thirty  asses,  which  was  a  sign  of  distinguished  rank  in 
those  times  when  the  Israelites  had  no  horses.  They  had  thirty 
cities  (the  second  D*V?  in  ver.  4  is  another  form  for  b*W,  from  a 
singular  TV  =  "W>  a  city,  and  is  chosen  because  of  its  similarity  in 
sound  to  &1%  asses).  These  cities  they  were  accustomed  to  call 
Hawoth-jair  unto  this  day  (the  time  when  our  book  was  written),  in 
the  land  of  Gilead.  The  D?v  before  Wjp*.  is  placed  first  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  "  even  these  they  call"  etc.  This  statement  is  not  at 
variance  with  the  fact,  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  Manassite 
Jair  gave  the  name  of  Hawoth-jair  to  the  towns  of  Bashan  which 
had  been  conquered  by  him  (Num.  xxxii.  41 ;  Deut.  iii.  14) ;  for 
it  is  not  affirmed  here,  that  the  thirty  cities  which  belonged  to  the 
sons  of  Jair  received  this  name  for  the  first  time  from  the  judge 
Jair,  but  simply  that  this  name  was  brought  into  use  again  by  the 
sons  of  Jair,  and  was  applied  to  these  cities  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
(For  further  remarks  on  the  Hawoth-jair,  see  at  Deut.  iik  14.)  The 
situation  of  Camon,  where  Jair  was  buried,  is  altogether  uncertain. 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  6,  6)  calls  it  a  city  of  Gilead,  though  probably 
only  on  account  of  the  assumption,  that  it  would  not  be  likely  that 
Jair  the  Gileadite,  who  possessed  so  many  cities  in  Gilead,  should 
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be  buried  outside  Gilead.  But  this  assumption  is  a  very  question- 
able one.  As  Jair  judged  Israel  after  Tola  the  Issacharite,  the 
assumption  is  a  more  natural  one,  that  he  lived  in  Canaan  proper. 
Yet  Reland  (Pal.  ill.  p.  679)  supports  the  opinion  that  it  was  in 
Gilead,  and  adduces  the  fact  that  Polybius  (Hist.  v.  70,  12)  men- 
tions a  town  called  Kajwdv,  by  the  side  of  Pella  and  Gefrun,  as 
haying  been  taken  by  Antiochus.  On  the  other  hand,  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (in  the  Onom.)  regard  our  Camon  as  being  the  same  as 
the  KWfif)  Kafifimvk  iv  t$>  fieydXcp  ireSitp,  six  Roman  miles  to  the 
north  of  Legio  (Lejun),  on  the  way  to  Ptolemais,  which  would  be 
in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon.  This  is  no  doubt  applicable 
to  the  Kvafulw  of  Judith  vii.  3 ;  but  whether  it  also  applies  to  our 
Camon  cannot  be  decided,  as  the  town  is  not  mentioned  again. 

III.  PERIOD  OF  OPPRESSION  BY  THE  AMMONITES  AND  PHILISTINES. 

— CHAP.  X.  6-XVI. 

The  third  stage  in  the  period  of  the  judges,  which  extended 
from  the  death  of  Jair  to  the  rise  of  Samuel  as  a  prophet,  was  a 
time  of  deep  humiliation  for  Israel,  since  the  Lord  gave  up  His 
people  into  the  hands  of  two  hostile  nations  at  the  same  time,  on 
account  of  their  repeated  return  to  idolatry ;  so  that  the  Ammonites 
invaded  the  land  from  the  east,  and  oppressed  the  Israelites  severely 
for  eighteen  years,  especially  the  tribes  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  ; 
whilst  the  Philistines  came  from  the  west,  and  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  tribes  on  this  side,  and  brought  them  more  and 
more  firmly  under  their  yoke.  It  is  true  that  Jephthah  delivered 
his  people  from  the  oppression  of  the  Ammonites,  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  having  first  of  all  secured  the  help  of  God 
through  a  vow,  and  not  only  smote  the  Ammonites,  but  completely 
subdued  them  before  the  Israelites.  But  the  Philistine  oppression 
lasted  forty  years ;  for  although  Samson  inflicted  heqvy  blows  upon 
the  Philistines  again  and  again,  and  made  them  feel  the  superior 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  he  was  nevertheless  not  in  a  condition  to 
destroy  their  power  and  rule  over  Israel.  This  was  left  for  Samuel  to 
accomplish,  after  he  had  converted  the  people  to  the  Lord  their  God. 

Israels  renewed  Apostasy  and  consequent  Punishment — 

Chap.  x.  6-18. 

As  the  Israelites  forsook  the  Lord  their  God  again,  and  served 
the  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations,  the  Lord  gave  them  up  to  the 
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power  of  the  Philistines  and  Ammonites,  and  left  them  to  groan 
for  eighteen  years  nnder  the  severe  oppression  of  the  Ammonites, 
till  they  cried  to  Him  in  their  distress,  and  He  sent  them  deliver- 
ance through  Jephthah,  though  not  till  He  had  first  of  all  charged 
them  with  their  sins,  and  they  had  pat  away  the  strange  gods. 
This  section  forms  the  introduction,  not  only  to  the  history  of 
Jephthah  (chap.  xi.  1-xii.  7)  and  the  judges  who  followed  him,  viz. 
Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon  (chap.  xii.  8-15),  but  also  to  the  history  of 
Samson,  who  began  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  power  of  the  Philis- 
tines (chap,  xiii.-xvi.).  After  the  fact  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
introduction  (in  ver.  7),  that  Israel  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines  and  the  Ammonites  at  the  same  time,  the  Ammon- 
itish  oppression,  which  lasted  eighteen  years,  is  more  particularly 
described  in  vers.  8,  9.  This  is  followed  by  the  reproof  of  the 
idolatrous  Israelites  on  the  part  of  God  (vers.  10-16)  ;  and  lastly, 
the  history  of  Jephthah  is  introduced  in  vers.  17,  18,  the  fuller 
account  being  given  in  chap.  xi.  Jephthah,  who  judged  Israel  for 
six  years  after  the  conquest  and  humiliation  of  the  Ammonites 
(chap.  xii.  7),  was  followed  by  the  judges  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon, 
who  judged  Israel  for  seven,  ten,  and  eight  years  respectively,  that 
is  to  say,  for  twenty-five  years  in  all ;  so  that  Abdon  died  forty-nine 
years  (18+6+25)  after  the  commencement  of  the  Ammonitish 
oppression,  i.e.  nine  years  after  the  termination  of  the  forty  years' 
rule  of  the  Philistines  over  Israel,  which  is  described  more  particu- 
larly in  chap.  xiii.  1,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  history  of 
Samson,  who  judged  Israel  twenty  years  under  that  rule  (chap.  xv. 
20,  xvi.  31),  without  bringing  it  to  a  close,  or  even  surviving  it.  It 
was  only  terminated  by  the  victory  which  Israel  achieved  under 
Samuel  at  Ebenezer,  as  described  in  1  Sam.  vii. 

Vers.  6-16.  In  the  account  of  the  renewed  apostasy  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  Lord  contained  in  ver.  6,  seven  heathen  deities 
are  mentioned  as  being  served  by  the  Israelites :  viz.,  in  addition  to 
the  Canaanitish  Baals  and  Astartes  (see  at  chap.  ii.  11,  13),  the 
gods  of  Aram,  i.e.  Syria,  who  are  never  mentioned  by  name ;  of 
Sidoriy  i.e.,  according  to  1  Kings  xi.  5,  principally  the  Sidonian  or 
Phoenician  Astarte ;  of  the  Moabites,  i.e.  Chemosh  (1  Kings  xi.  33), 
the  principal  deity  of  that  people,  which  was  related  to  Moloch  (see 
at  Num.  xxi.  29) ;  of  the  Ammonites,  i.e.  Milcom  (1  Kings  xi.  5,  33) 
or  Moloch  (see  at  Lev.  xviii.  21) ;  and  of  the  Philistines,  i.e.  Dagon 
(see  at  chap.  xvi.  23).  If  we  compare  the  list  of  these  seven  deities 
with  vers.  11  and  12,  where  we  find  seven  nations  mentioned  out 
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of  whose  hands  Jehovah  had  delivered  Israel,  the  correspondence 
between  the  number  seven  in  these  two  cases  and  the  significant 
use  of  the  number  are  unmistakeable.  Israel  had  balanced  the 
number  of  divine  deliverances  by  a  similar  number  of  idols  which 
it  served,  so  that  the  measure  of  the  nation's  iniquity,  was  filled  up 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  measure  of  the  delivering  grace  of 
God.  The  number  seven  is  employed  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  stamp 
of  the  works  of  God,  or  of  the  perfection  created,  or  to  be  created,  by 
God  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  actions  of  men  in  their  relation  to 
God  on  the  other.  The  foundation  for  this  was  the  creation  of  the 
world  in  seven  days. — On  ver.  7,  see  chap.  ii.  13, 14.  The  Ammonites 
are  mentioned  after  the  Philistines,  not  because  they  did  not  oppress 
the  Israelites  till  afterwards,  but  for  purely  formal  reasons,  viz. 
because  the  historian  was  about  to  describe  the  oppression  of  the 
Ammonites  first.  In  ver.  8  the  subject  is  the  "  children  of  Amnion," 
as  we  may  see  very  clearly  from  ver.  9.  "  They  (the  Ammonites) 
ground  and  crushed  the  Israelites  in  the  same  year"  i.e.  the  year  in 
which  God  sold  the  Israelites  into  their  hands,  or  in  which  they 
invaded  the  land  of  Israel.  Fjn  an^  YT\  are  synonymous,  and  are 
simply  joined  together  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  whilst  the  latter 
calls  to  mind  Deut.  xxviii.  33.  The  duration  of  this  oppression  is 
then  added :  "  Eighteen  years  (they  crushed)  all  the  Israelites,  who 
dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  in  Hie  land  of  the  Amorites" 
ue.  of  the  two  Amoritish  kings  Sihon  and  Og,  who  (dwelt)  in 
Gilead.  Gilead,  being  a  more  precise  epithet  for  the  land  of  the 
Amorites,  is  used  here  in  a  wider  sense  to  denote  the  whole  of  the 
country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  so  far  as  it  had  been  taken  from 
the  Amorites  and  occupied  by  the  Israelites  (as  in  Num.  xxxii.  29, 
Deut.  xxxiv.  1 :  see  at  Josh.  xxii.  9). — Ver.  9.  They  also  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and  made  war  even  upon  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  the 
house  of  Ephraim  (the  families  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim),  by  which 
Israel  was  brought  into  great  distress.  "WTO,  as  in  chap.  ii.  15. — 
Vers.  10-14.  When  the  Israelites  cried  in  their  distress  to  the  Lord, 
"  We  have  sinned  against  Thee,  namely,  that  we  liave  forsaken  our 
God  and  served  the  Baals"  the  Lord  first  of  all  reminded  them  of 
the  manifestations  of  His  grace  (vers.  11,  12),  and  then  pointed 
out  to  them  their  faithless  apostasy  and  the  worthlessness  of  their 
idols  (vers.  13, 14).  *3>,  "  and  indeed  that,"  describes  the  sin  more 
minutely,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  remove  it  from  the  text, — an 
act  which  is  neither  warranted  by  its  absence  from  several  M8S.  nor 
by  its  omission  from  the  Sept.,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Vulgate.    Baalim 
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is  a  general  term  used  to  denote,  all  the  false  gods,  as  in  chap.  it. 
11.  This  answer  on  the  part  of  God  to  the  prayer  of  the  Israelites 
for  help  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  given  through  an 
extraordinary  manifestation  (theophany),  or  through  the  medium 
of  a  prophet,  for  that  would  certainly  have  been  recorded ;  but  it 
was  evidently  given  in  front  of  the  tabernacle,  where  the  people 
had  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  either  came  through  the  high  priest, 
or  else  through  an  inward  voice  in  which  God  spoke  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  i.e.  through  the  voice  of  their  own  consciences,  by 
which  God  recalled  to- their  memories  and  impressed  upon  their 
hearts  first  of  all  His  own  gracious  acts,  and  then  their  faithless 
apostasy.  There  is  an  anakolouthon  in  the  words  of  God.  The  con- 
struction which  is  commenced  with  D*1V99  k  dropped  at  'til  D^l^n 
in  ver.  12 ;  and  the  verb  *J?¥?fa,  which  answers  to  the  beginning  of 
the  clause,  is  brought  up  afterwards  in  the  form  of  an  apodosis 
with  D3HK  n^Bnw .  «  Did  I  not  deliver  you  (1)  from  the  Egyptians 
(cf.  Ex.  i.-xiv.) ;  (2)  from  the  Amorites  (cf.  Num.  xxi.  3) ;  (3)  from 
Hie  Ammonites  (who  oppressed  Israel  along  with  the  Moabites  in 
the  time  of  Ehud,  chap.  iii.  12  sqq.);  (4)  from  the  Philistine* 
(through  Shamgar:  see  1  Sam.  xii.  9,  where  the  Philistines  are 
mentioned  between  Sisera  and  Moab);  (5)  from  the  Sidonians 
(among  whom  probably  the  northern  Canaanites  under  Jabin  are 
included,  as  Sidon,  according  to  chap,  xviii.  7,  28,  appears  to  have 
exercised  a  kind  of  principality  or  protectorate  over  the  northern 
tribes  of  Canaan);  (6)  from  the  Amalekites  (who  attacked  the 
Israelites  even  at  Horeb,  Ex.  xvii.  8  sqq.,  and  afterwards  invaded 
the  land  of  Israel  both  with  the  Moabites,  chap.  iii.  13,  and  also 
with  the  Midianites,  chap.  vi.  3) ;  and  (7)  from  the  Midianites  ?" 
(see  chap.  vi.  vii.).  The  last  is  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in  Cod. 
AL  and  Vat.}  viz.  MaSiap;  whereas  Aid.  and  CompL  read  Xcuradv, 
also  the  Vulgate.  In  the  Masoretic  text,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  Moon.  Were  this  the  original  and  true  reading,  we  might 
perhaps  think  of  the  Mehunim,  who  are  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxvi. 
7  along  with  Philistines  and  Arabians  (cf.  1  Chron.  iv.  41),  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Moan  on  the 
Syrian  pilgrim  road  to  the  east  of  Petra  (Burckhardt9  Syr.  pp.  734 
and  1035 :  see  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  pp.  321,  322).  But  there  is  very 
little  probability  in  this  supposition,  as  we  cannot  possibly  see  how 
so  small  a  people  could  have  oppressed  Israel  so  grievously  at  that 
time,  that  the  deliverance  from  tfreir  oppression  could  be  mentioned 
here ;  whilst  it  would  be  very  strange  that  nothing  should  be  said 
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about  the  terrible  oppression  of  the  Midianites  and  the  wonderful 
deliverance  from  that  oppression  effected  by  Gideon.  Consequently 
the  Septuagint  (MaStdji)  appears  to  have  preserved  the  original 
text. — Ver.  13.  Instead  of  thanking  the  Lord,  however,  for  these 
deliverances  by  manifesting  true  devotedness  to  Him,  Israel  had 
forsaken  Him  and  served  other  gods  (see  chap.  ii.  13). — Vers.  14 
sqq.  Therefore  the  Lord  would  not  save  them  any  more.  They 
might  get  help  from  the  gods  whom  they  had  chosen  for  themselves. 
The  Israelites  should  now  experience  what  Moses  had  foretold  in 
his  song  (Deut.  xxxii.  37,  38).  This  divine  threat  had  its  proper 
effect.  The  Israelites  confessed  their  sins,  submitted  thoroughly 
to  the  chastisement  of  God,  and  simply  prayed  for  salvation ;  nor 
did  they  content  themselves  with  merely  promising,  they  put  away 
the  strange  gods  and  served  Jehovah,  i.e.  they  devoted  themselves 
again  with  sincerity  to  His  service,  and  so  were  seriously  converted 
to  the  living  God.  "  Then  was  His  (Jehovah's)  soul  impatient 
(*»ypn,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  4)  because  of  the  troubles  of  Israel;"  i.e. 
Jehovah  could  no  longer  look  down  upon  the  misery  of  Israel ;  He 
was  obliged  to  help.  The  change  in  the  purpose  of  God  does  not 
imply  any  changeableness  in  the  divine  nature ;  it  simply  concerns 
the  attitude  of  God  towards  His  people,  or  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  love  to  man.  In  order  to  bend  the  sinner  at  all,  the  love  of 
God  must  withdraw  its  helping  hand  and  make  men  feel  the  con- 
sequences of  their  sin  and  rebelliousness,  that  they  may  forsake  their 
evil  ways  and  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God.  When  this  end  has  been 
attained,  the  same  divine  love  manifests  itself  as  pitying  and  help- 
ing grace.  Punishments  and  benefits  flow  from  the  love  of  God, 
and  have  for  their  object  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  men. 

Vers.  17,  18.  These  verses  form  the  introduction  to  the  account 
of  the  help  and  deliverance  sent  by  God,  and  describe  the  prepara- 
tion made  by  Israel  to  fight  against  its  oppressors.  The  Ammonites 
"  let  themselves  be  called  together"  i.e.  assembled  together  (P]W?,  as 
in  chap.  vii.  23),  and  encamped  in  Gilead,  i.e.  in  that  portion  of 
Gilead  of  which  they  had  taken  possession.  For  the  Israelites,  i.e. 
the  tribes  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (according  to  ver.  18  and  chap. 
xL  29),  also  assembled  together  in  Gilead  and  encamped  at  Mizpehy 
ue.  Kamath-mizpeh  or  Ramoth  in  Gilead  (Josh.  xiii.  26,  xx.  8), 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  present  Szalt  (see  at  J)eut.  iv.  43,  and 
the  remarks  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Pent.  vol.  i.  p.  -300),  and 
resolved  to  look  round  for  a  man  who  could  begin  the  war,  and  to 
make  him  the  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead  (the  tribes  of 
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Israel  dwelling  in  Perea).  The  "princes  of  Gilead"  are  in  apposi- 
tion to  u  the  people"  "The  people,  namely,  the  princes  of  Gflead," 
i.e*  the  heads  of  tribes  and  families  of  the  Israelites  to  the  east  of 
the  Jordan.  "Head"  is  still  farther  defined  in  chap.  xi.  6,  11, 
as  "  captain"  or  "  head  and  captain" 

Jephthah  elected  as  Prince ;  Negotiations  with  tlie  Ammonites ; 
Victory,  Vow9  and  Office  of  Judge.1 — Chap,  xi.-xii.  7. 

Vers.  1-11.  Election  of  Jephthah  as  Prince  and  Judge 
of  Israel. — Vers.  1-3.  The  account  begins  with  his  descent  and 
early  mode  of  life.  "  Jephthah  (LXX.  yIe<f>6d)  the  Oileadite  was 
a  brave  hero"  (see  chap.  vi.  12,  Josh.  i.  14,  etc.) ;  but  he  was  the 
son  of  a  harlot,  and  was  begotten  by  Gilead,  in  addition  to  other 
sons  who  were  born  of  his  wife.  Gilead  is  not  the  name  of  the 
country,  as  Bertheau  supposes,  so  that  the  land  is  mythically  per- 
sonified as  the  forefather  of  Jephthah.  Nor  is  it  the  name  of 
the  son  of  Macliir  and  grandson  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  29),  so 
that  the  celebrated  ancestor  of  the  Gileadites  is  mentioned  here 
instead  of  the  unknown  father  of  Jephthah.  It  is  really  the  proper 
name  of  the  father  himself ;  and  just  as  in  the  case  of  Tola  and 
Puah,  in  chap.  x.  1,  the  name  of  the  renowned  ancestor  was  repeated 
in  his  descendant.  We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact 
that  the  wife  of  Gilead,  and  his  other  sons  by  that  wife,  are  men- 
tioned in  ver.  2.    These  sons  drove  their  half-brothel:  Jephthah  out 

1  On  the  nature  of  the  sources  from  which  the  author  drew  this  tolerably 
elaborate  history  of  Jephthah,  all  that  can  be  determined  with  certainty  is,  that 
they  sprang  from  some  contemporary  of  this  judge,  since  they  furnish  so  dear 
and  striking  a  picture  of  his  life  and  doings.  Bertheau' $  hypothesis,  that  the 
section  extending  from  chap.  xi.  12  to  ver.  28  is  founded  upon  some  historical 
work,  which  is  also  employed  in  Num.  xxi.,  Deut.  ii.  iii.,  and  here  and  there  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  has  really  no  other  foundation  than  the  unproved  assump- 
tion that  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua  were  written  towards  the  close 
of  the  period  of  the  kings.  For  the  marked  agreement  between  Jephthah's 
negotiations  with  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  concerning  the  possession  of  the 
land  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  account  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  especially 
in  Num.  xx.  xxi.,  may  be  explained  very  simply  and  very  perfectly,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  author  possessed  the  Pentateuch  itself.  And  the  account 
which  is  wanting  in  the  Pentateuch,  namely,  that  Israel  petitioned  the  king  of 
Moab  also  for  permission  to  go  through  his  land  (ver.  17),  may  have  been  added 
from  oral  tradition,  as  those  glorious  victories  gained  by  Israel  under  Moses  were 
celebrated  in  verse  by  contemporaneous  poets  (see  Num.  xxi.  14,  17,  27) ;  and 
this  certainly  contributed  not  a  little  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  those  events 
in  the  nation  for  centuries  long. 
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of  the  house  because  of  his  inferior  birth,  that  he  might  not  share 
with  them  in  the  paternal  inheritance;  just  as  Ishmael  and  the  sons 
of  Keturah  were  sent  away  by  Abraham,  that  they  might  not  inherit 
along  with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi.  10  sqq.,  xxv.  6). — Ver.  3.  Jephthah 
departed  from  his  brothers  into  the  land  of  Toby  i.e.,  according  to 
2  Sam.  z.  6,  8,  a  district  in  the  north-east  of  Perea,  on  the  border 
of  Syria,  or  between  Syria  and  Ammonitis,  called  Tcofiiov  in  1  Mace, 
v.  13,  or  more  correctly  Tov/3iv9  according  to  2  Mace.  xii.  17,  where 
loose  men  gathered  round  him  (cf.  chap.  ix.  4),  and  "went  out  with 
him,"  viz.  upon  warlike  and  predatory  expeditions  like  the  Bedouins. 
— Vers.  4-6.  But  when  the  Ammonites  made  war  upon  Israel 
some  time  afterwards,  the  elders  of  Gilead  (=  "  the  princes  of 
Gilead,"  chap.  x.  18)  went  to  fetch  Jephthah  out  of  the  land  of 
Tob,  to  make  this  brave  warrior  their  leader.  In  ver.  4  the  account 
of  the  war  between  the  Ammonites  and  Israel,  which  is  mentioned 
in  chap.  x.  17,  is  resumed,  and  its  progress  under  Jephthah  is  then 
more  fully  described.  "In  process  of  time"  (&*???,  a  diebus9  i.e. 
after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period,  which  cannot  be  more  precisely 
defined),  sc.  after  the  expulsion  of  Jephthah  from  his  home  (see 
chap.  xiv.  8,  xv.  1,  Josh,  xxiii.  1).  F*Pr  signifies  a  leader  in  war 
(Josh.  x.  24),  and  is  therefore  distinguished  in  ver.  11  from  ptfi,  a 
chief  in  peace  and  war. — Ver.  7.  Jephthah  expressed  to  the  elders 
his  astonishment  that  they  had  formerly  hated  and  expelled  him, 
and  now  came  to  him  in  their  distress,  sc.  to  make  him  their  leader 
in  time  of  war.  Thus  he  lays  his  expulsion  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  elders  of  Gilead,  although  it  was  only  by  his  brethren  that  he 
had  been  driven  away  from  his  father's  house,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  either  approved  of  it,  or  at  all  events  had  not  interfered  as 
magistrates  to  prevent  it.  We  cannot  indeed  infer  from  this 
reproach,  that  the  expulsion  and  disinheriting  of  Jephthah  was  a 
legal  wrong;  but  so  much  at  all  events  is  implied,  namely,  that 
Jephthah  looked  upon  the  thing  as  a  wrong  that  had  been  done  to 
him,  and  found  the  reason  in  the  hatred  of  his  brethren.  The 
Mosaic  law  contained  no  regulation  upon  this  matter,  since  the  rule 
laid  down  in  Deut.  xxi.  15-17  simply  applied  to  the  sons  of  diffe- 
rent wives,  and  not  to  a  son  by  a  harlot. — Ver.  8.  The  elders  replied, 
"  Therefore  (I??,  because  we  have  formerly  done  thee  wrong)  we  have 
now  come  to  thee  again  to  make  thee  our  heady  if  thou  earnest  with  us 
andfightest  a  gainst  the  Ammonites"  The  clauses  n??™,  *N?TO1,  And 
JVTO,  which  are  formally  co-ordinate,  are  logically  to  be  subordinated 
to  one  another,  the  first  two  expressing  the  condition,  the  third  the 
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consequence,  in  this  sense,  u  If  thou  go  with  us  and  fight,  .  .  .  thou 
shalt  be  head  to  us,  namely,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,"  i.e.  to  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. — Ver.  9.  Jephthah 
assented  to  this :  "  If  ye  will  take  me  back  to  make  war  upon  the  Am- 
monites, and  Jehovah  shall  give  them  up  to  me  (lit  '  before  me/  as  in 
Josh.  x.  12,  Deut.  ii.  31,  etc.),  I  will  be  your  head"  "  I"  is  emphatic 
as  distinguished  from  ye;  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  regard  the 
sentence  as  a  question,  with  which  the  expression  in  ver.  10,  "  accord- 
ing to  thy  words,"  which  presuppose  an  affirmative  statement  on  the 
part  of  Jephthah,  and  not  a  question,  would  be  altogether  irrecon- 
cilable.— Ver.  10.  The  elders  promised  this  on  oath.  "Jehovah 
be  hearing  between  us"  i.e.  be  hearer  and  judge  of  the  things  con- 
cerning which  we  are  negotiating ;  "  truly  according  to  thy  word  so 
will  we  do"  (tfr  BK,  a  particle  used  in  connection  with  an  oath). — 
Ver.  11.  Then  Jephthah  went  with  the  elders  of  Gilead,  "  and  the 
people  (i.e.  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead)  made  him  head  and  captain, 
and  Jephthah  spoke  all  his  words  before  Jehovah  at  Mizpeh ;"  i.e.  he 
repeated  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  people,  before  God  at  Mizpeh, 
the  conditions  and  obligations  under  which  he  would  accept  the 
honour  conferred  upon  him.  "  Before  Jehovah"  does  not  necessarily 
presuppose  the  presence  of  the  ark  at  Mizpeh ;  nor  can  we  possibly 
assume  this,  since  the  war  was  resolved  upon  primarily  by  the 
eastern  tribes  alone,  and  they  had  no  ark  at  all.  It  merely  affirms 
that  Jephthah  performed  this  act,  looking  up  to  God,  the  omni- 
present head  of  Israel.  Still  less  do  the  words  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  there  was  an  altar  in  Mizpeh,  and  that  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  confirm  the  treaty,  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
indication  in  the  text.  "  '  Before  Jehovah'  implies  nothing  more 
than  that  Jephthah  confirmed  all  his  words  by  an  oath"  (Hengsten- 
berg,  Diss.  ii.  pp.  35,  36). 

Vers.  12-28.  Jephthah's  Negotiations  with  the  Kino  op 
the  Ammonites. — Ver.  12.  Before  Jephthah  took  the  sword,  he 
sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  to  make  complaints 
to  him  of  his  invasion  of  the  land  of  the  Israelites.  "  What  ltace 
we  to  do  with  one  another  ('  what  to  me  and  thee  V  see  Josh.  xxii. 
24,  2  Sam.  xvi.  10),  that  thou  hast  come  to  me  to  fight  against  my 
land  ?"  Jephthah's  ambassadors  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nation ; 
hence  the  singulars  "  me"  and  u  my  land" — Ver.  13.  The  king  of 
the  Ammonites  replied,  that  when  Israel  came  up  out  of  Egypt, 
they  had  taken  away  his  land  from  the  Arnon  to  the  Jabbok  (on 
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the  north),  and  to  the  Jordan  (on  the  west),  and  demanded  that 
they  should  now  restore  these  lands  in  peace.  The  plural  (TON 
(them)  refers  ad  sensum  to  the  cities  and  places  in  the  land  in 
question.  The  claim  raised  by  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  has  one 
feature  in  it,  which  appears  to  have  a  certain  colour  of  justice.  The 
Israelites,  it  is  true,  had  only  made  war  upon  the  two  kings  of  the 
Amorites,  Sihon  and  Og,  and  defeated  them,  and  taken  possession 
of  their  kingdoms  and  occupied  them,  without  attacking  the  Am- 
monites and  Moabites  and  Edomites,  because  God  had  forbidden 
their  attacking  these  nations  (Deut.  ii.  5,  9,  19) ;  but  one  portion 
of  the  territory  of  Sihon  had  formerly  been  Moabitish  and  Amnion- 
itish  property,  and  had  been  conquered  by  the  Amorites  and  occu- 
pied by  them.  According  to  Num.  xxi.  26,  Sihon  had  made  war 
upon  the  previous  king  of  Moab,  and  taken  away  all  his  land  as  far 
as  the  Arnon  (see  the  comm.  on  this  passage).  And  although  it  is 
not  expressly  stated  in  the  Pentateuch  that  Sihon  had  extended  his 
conquests  beyond  Moabitis  into  the  land  of  the  Ammonites,  which 
was  situated  to  the  east  of  Moab,  and  had  taken  a  portion  of  it  from 
them,  this  is  pretty  clearly  indicated  in  Josh.  xiii.  25,  since,  accord- 
ing to  that  passage,  the  tribe  of  Gad  received  in  addition  to  Jaezer 
and  all  the  towns  of  Gilead,  half  the  land  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  namely,  the  land  to  the  east  of  Gilead,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  upper  Jabbok  (Nahr  Amman :  see  at  Josh.  xiii.  26).1 — Vers. 
14,  15.  Jephthah  then  sent  ambassadors  again  to  explain  to  him 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  namely,  that  Israel  had  neither  taken 
away  the  land  of  Moab  nor  the  land  of  the  Ammonites.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  Jephthah  adduced  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the 
journey  of  the  Israelites  through  the  desert  of  Arabia  to  Canaan,  by 

1  The  explanation  which  Masius  gives  of  this  passage  (Eatentis  modo  sursum 
in  Galaaditidem  exporrectam  jacxrisst  Gaditarum  h&reditatem,  quatenus  dimidia 
Ammonitarum  ditto  Galaaditidem  ab  oriente  ambiebai)  is  not  sufficiently  in 
keeping  with  the  words,  and  too  unnatural,  to  be  regarded  as  correct,  as  it  is  by 
Rtland  (Pal.  ill.  p.  105)  and  Hengstenberg  (Dissertations  on  the  Pentateuch,  ii. 
p.  29) ;  and  the  reasons  assigned  by  Masius,  viz.  "  that  the  Israelites  were  pro- 
hibited from  occupying  the  land  of  the  Ammonites,"  and  "  the  Ammonites  are 
not  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  26,"  are  too  weak  to  establish  anything.  The 
latter  is  an  argumentum  e  tttentio,  which  loses  all  significance  when  we  bear  in 
mind,  that  even  the  allusion  to  the  land  of  the  Moabites  in  Num.  xxi.  26  is 
only  occasioned  by  the  prominence  given  to  Heshbon,  and  the  poetical  saying 
founded  upon  its  fall.  But  the  prohibition  against  taking  the  land  of  the 
Ammonites  from  them  had  just  as  much  force  in  relation  to  the  land  of  the 
Moabites,  and  simply  referred  to  such  land  as  these  tribes  still  possessed  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  not  to  that  which  the  Amorites  had  taken  from  them. 
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which  this  assertion  was  confirmed,  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
accounts  of  the  Pentateuch  respecting  the  matter  in  dispute.— 
Vers.  16,  17.  On  leaving  Egypt,  Israel  passed  through  the  desert 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  came  to  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  1).  They  then 
sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  Edom,  to  obtain  permission  to  pass 
through  his  land ;  and  this  the  king  of  Edom  refused  (Num.  xx. 
14-21).  They  also  sent  to  the  king  of  Moab,  who  sent  back  a 
similar  refusal.  The  embassy  to  the  king  of  Moab  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Pentateuch,  as  it  had  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  further 
course  of  the  Israelites  (see  Pentateuch,  vol.  iii.  p.  132,  note  2). 
"  And  Israel  abode  in  Kadesh"  (word  for  word,  as  in  Num.  xx.  16), 
and  "  then  passed  through  the  desert,"  namely  to  Mount  Hor,  then 
down  the  Arabah  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  still  farther  past  Oboth  to 
Ijje-abarim  in  the  desert  (Num.  xx.  22-xxi.  11).  In  this  way 
they  went  round  the  land  of  Edom  and  the  land  of  Moab  (3b),  like 
23D  in  Num.  xxi.  4) ;  and  came  from  the  east  to  the  land  of  Moab 
(i.e.  along  the  eastern  boundary,  for  Ijje-abarim  was  situated 
there,  according  to  Num.  xxi.  11) ;  and  encamped  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Arnon  (Num.  xxi.  13),  i.e.  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Anion 
where  it  still  flows  through  the  desert  (see  Pent.  iii.  p.  144).  On 
this  march,  therefore,  they  did  not  enter  the  territory  of  Moab,  as 
the  Arnon  formed  the  boundary  of  Moab,  i.e.  the  boundary  between 
Moab  and  the  territory  of  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  13). — Vers. 
19-22  are  almost  verbatim  the  same  as  Num.  xxi.  21-25.  Israel 
then  sent  messengers  to  Sihon  the  king  of  the  Amorites  at  Heshbon, 
to  ask  permission  to  pass  through  his  land.  "  Into  my  place?  *•*> 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  Jehovah  has  appointed  for  me.  But 
Sihon  "  trusted  not  Israel  to  pass  through  his  land,"  i.e.  he  did  not 
trust  to  the  assurance  of  Israel  that  they  only  wanted  to  pass 
peaceably  through  his  land,  but  supposed  the  petition  to  cover  an 
intention  to  take  forcible  possession  of  it.  (In  Num.  xxi.  23  we 
have  JTti  *>  instead  of  TD^n  •&.)  He  did  not  confine  himself,  there- 
fore,  to  a  refusal  of  the  permission  they  asked  for,  but  collected  his 
men  of  war,  and  marched  against  the  Israelites  to  the  desert  as  far 
as  Jahza,  on  the  east  of  Medeba  and  Dibon  (see  at  Num.  xxi.  23), 
and  fought  with  them.  But  he  was  defeated,  and  lost  all  his  land, 
from  the  Arnon  (Mojeb)  on  the  south  to  the  Jabbok  (Zerka)  on 
the  north,  and  from  the  desert  on  the  east  to  the  Jordan  on  the 
west,  of  which  the  Israelites  took  possession. — Vers.  23,  24.  From 
these  facts  Jephthah  drew  this  simple  but  indisputable  conclusion : 
"  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  has  rooted  out  the  Amorites  before  His 
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people  Israel,  and  thou  trill  take  possession  of  it  (viz.  the  land  of  the 
Amorites) ."  The  suffix  to  UffWi  refers  to  ^b«n,  the  Amorites, 
i.e.  their  land.  The  construction  of  Bnj  with  the  accusative  of  the 
people  (as  in  Deut.  ii.  12,  21,  22,  ix.  1)  may  be  explained  on  the 
simple  ground,  that  in  order  to  take  possession  of  a  country,  it  is 
necessary  first  of  all  to  get  the  holders  of  it  into  your  power. 
Jephthah  then  proved  still  further  how  unwarrantable  the  claim  of 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites  was,  and  said  to  him  (ver.  24),  "  Is  it 
not  the  fact  (t&n,  nonne),  that  what  thy  god  Chemosh  gives  tliee  for  a 
possession,  of  that  thou  takest  possession ;  and  all  that  Jehovali  makes 
ownerless  before  us,  of  that  we  take  possession?" — an  appeal  the 
validity  of  which  could  not  be  disputed.  For  Chemosh,  see  at  Num. 
xxi.  29.  The  verb  BWn  combines  the  three  meanings :  to  drive 
out  of  a  possession,  to  deprive  of  a  possessor,  and  to  give  for  a 
possession ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  land  for  a  pos- 
session without  driving  away  or  exterminating  its  former  possessor. 
— Ver.  25.  But  not  contenting  himself  with  this  conclusive  deduc- 
tion, Jephthah  endeavoured  to  remove  the  lost  appearance  of  right 
from  the  king's  claim  by  a  second  and  equally  conclusive  argument. 
"  And  now  art  thou  better  than  Balak  son  of  Zippor,  the  king  of 
ifoab  t  Did  he  strive  (ail,  inf.  abs.  of  an  or  an)  with  Israel,  or 
did  he  fight  against  them  ?"  By  the  repetition  of  rujjn  (ver.  25,  cf. 
ver.  23),  the  new  argument  is  attached  to  the  previous  one,  as  a 
second  deduction  from  the  facts  already  described.  Balak,  the 
king  of  the  Moabites,  had  indeed  bribed  Balaam  to  destroy  Israel 
by  his  curses ;  but  he  did  so  not  so  much  with  the  intention  of 
depriving  them  of  the  territory  of  the  Amorites  which  they  had 
conquered,  as  from  the  fear  that  the  powerful  Israelites  might  also 
conquer  his  still  remaining  kingdom.  Balak  had  neither  made  war 
upon  Israel  on  account  of  the  territory  which  they  had  conquered 
from  the  Amorites,  nor  had  he  put  forward  any  claim  to  it  as  his 
own  property,  which  he  certainly  might  have  done  with  some 
appearance  of  justice,  as  a  large  portion  of  it  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Moabites  (see  Num.  xxi.  26  and  the  comm.  on  this  passage). 
If  therefore  Balak  the  king  of  the  Moabites  never  thought  of 
looking  upon  this  land  as  being  still  his  property,  or  of  asking  it 
back  from  the  Israelites,  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  had  no  right 
whatever  to  lay  claim  to  the  land  of  Gilead  as  belonging  to  him,  or 
to  take  it  away  from  the  Israelites  by  force,  especially  after  the 
lapse  of  300  years.  "  As  Israel  dwells  in  Heshbon,  .  • .  and  in  all 
the  cities  by  the  side  of  the  Arnon  for  three  hundred  years,  why  have  ye 
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not  taken  away  (these  towns  and  lands)  within  that  time19  (i.e.  daring 
these  300  years)  T  If  the  Ammonites  had  had  any  right  to  it,  they 
ought  to  have  asserted  their  claim  in  Moses'  time.  It  was  much 
too  late  now,  after  the  expiration  of  300  years.  For  "  if  no  pre- 
scriptive right  is  to  be  admitted  on  account  of  length  of  time,  and 
if  long  possession  gives  no  title,  nothing  would  ever  be  held  in 
safety  by  any  people,  and  there  would  be  no  end  to  wars  and  dis- 
sension" (Clericus).  On  Heshbon  and  its  daughters,  see  at  Num. 
xxi.  25.  Aro&r  ("rtF]?,  another  form  for  ^t%  or  possibly  only  a 
copyist's  error)  is  Aroer  of  Gad,  before  Rabbah  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  and 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Wady  Nahr  Amm&n,  on  the  north-east  of 
Amm&n  (see  at  Josh.  I.  c),  not  Aroer  of  Reuben,  on  the  border  of 
the  valley  of  Anion  (Num.  xxxii.  34 ;  Deut.  ii.  36,  iv.  48 ;  Josh, 
xii.  2,  xiii.  9).  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  distinguished 
from  "  all  the  cities  on  the  side  Q?.  ?¥,  see  at  Num.  xxxiv.  3)  of 
the  Arnon,"  which  included  Aroer  of  Reuben.  Aro€r  of  Gad, 
with  its  daughter  towns,  was  probably  Ammonitish  territory  before 
the  time  of  Sihon.  On  the  300  years,  a  round  number  that  comes 
very  near  the  reality,  see  the  Chronol.  p.  285. — Ver.  27.  After 
Jephthah  had  adduced  all  that  could  be  said,  to  prove  that  the 
Israelites  were  the  rightful  possessors  of  the  land  of  Gilead,1  he 
closed  with  these  words :  "  I  (i.e.  Israel,  whose  cause  Jephthah  was 
pleading)  have  not  sinned  against  thee9  but  thou  doest  me  wrong  in  that 
thou  makest  war  against  me.  Let  Jehovalt  the  Judge  be  judge  this 
day  (now)  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  ofAmrnoru 
God  should  decide  between  the  two  nations,  by  giving  the  victory 
in  war  to  the  side  whose  cause  was  the  just  one. — Ver.  28.  But  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites  did  not  hearken  to  the  words  of  Jephthah 
"  which  he  had  sent  to  him,"  i.e.  had  instructed  hi»  messengers  to 
address  to  him ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  that  Jehovah  should 
decide  for  Israel  in  battle. 

Vers.  29-33.  Jephthah's  Victory  over  the  Ammonites. 
— As  the  negotiations  with  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  were  fruit- 
less, Jephthah  had  no  other  course  left  than  to  appeal  to  the  sword. 
— Ver.  29.  In  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  whidi  came  upon 
him  (see  chap.  iii.  10),  he  passed  through  Gilead  (the  land  of  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok) 

1  u  Jephthah  urged  everything  that  could  be  pleaded  in  support  of  their  pre- 
scriptive right :  possession,  length  of  time,  the  right  of  conquest,  and  undisputed 
occupation.1'—  BosenmitiUr. 
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and  Manasseh  (northern  Gilead  and  Bashan,  which  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh  had  received  for  a  possession),  to  gather  together  an 
army  to  battle,  and  then  went  with  the  assembled  army  to  Mizpeh- 
Gilead,  i.e.  Ramoth-mizpeh,  where  the  Israelites  had  already  en- 
camped before  his  call  (chap.  x.  17),  that  he  might  thence  attack 
the  Ammonites.    "W  (to  pass  over)  with  an  accusative  signifies  to 
come  over  a  person  in  a  hostile  sense. — Vers.  30,  81.  Before  com- 
mencing the  war,  however,  he  vowed  a  vow  to  the  Lord:  "If 
Thou  givest  the  Ammonites  into  my  hand,  he  who  cometh  to  meet  me 
out  of  t/ie  doors  of  my  house,  when  I  return  safely  (in  peace,  slialom) 
from  the  Ammonites,  shall  belong  to  the  Lord,  and  I  will  offer  him 
for  a  burnt-offering?     By  the  words  ifto  K^V?,  "he  that  goeth 
out,"  even  if  Jephthah  did  not  think  "only  of  a  man,  or  even 
more  definitely  still  of  some  one  of  his  household,"  he  certainly 
could  not  think  in  any  case  of  a  head  of  cattle,  or  one  of  his 
flock.     "  Going  out  of  the  doors  of  his  house  to  meet  him"  is  an 
expression  that  does  not  apply  to  a  herd  or  flock  driven  out  of  the 
stall  just  at  the  moment  of  his  return,  or  to  any  animal  that  might 
possibly  run  out  to  meet  him.    For  the  phrase  INnp?  K£  is  only 
applied  to  men  in  the  other  passages. in  which  it  occurs.1     More- 
over, Jephthah  no  doubt  intended  to  impose  a  very  difficult  vow 
upon  himself.    And  that  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  he  had 
merely  been  thinking  of  a  sacrificial  animal.     Even  without  any 
vow,  he  would  have  offered,  not  one,  but  many  sacrifices  after 
obtaining  a  victory.2    If  therefore  he  had  had  an  animal  sacrifice 
in  his  mind,  he  would  certainly  have  vowed  the  best  of  his  flocks. 
From  all  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jephthah  must  have  been 
thinking  of  some  human  being  as  at  all  events  included  in  his 
vow ;  so  that  when  he  declared  that  he  would  dedicate  that  which 
came  out  of  his  house  to  meet  him,  the  meaning  of  the  vow  cannot 

1  Augustine  observes  in  his  Qumt.  xlix.  in  L  Jud. :  "  He  did  not  vow  in 
these  words  that  he  would  offer  some  sheep,  which  he  might  present  as  a  holo- 
caust, according  to  the  law.  For  it  is  not,  and  was  not,  a  customary  thing  for 
sheep  to  come  out  to  meet  a  victorious  general  returning  from  the  war.  Nor 
did  he  say,  I  will  offer  as  a  holocaust  whatever  shall  come  out  of  the  doors  cf 
my  house  to  meet  me ;  but  he  says,  *  Whoever  comes  out,  I  will  offer  him;1  bo 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  had  then  a  human  being  in  his 
mind." 

*  "  What  kind  of  vow  would  it  be  if  some  great  prince  or  general  should  say, 
1 0  God,  if  Thou  wilt  give  me  this  victory,  the  first  calf  that  meets  me  shall 
be  Thine!'  Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mtu.'" — Pfeiffer,  dubia  vex. 
p.  356. 

SB 
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have  been  any  other  than  that  he  would  leave  the  choice  of  the 
sacrifice  to  God  himself.  "  In  his  eagerness  to  smite  the  foe,  and 
to  thank  God  for  it,  Jephthah  could  not  think  of  any  particular 
object  to  name,  which  he  could  regard  as  great  enough  to  dedicate 
to  God ;  he  therefore  left  it  to  accident,  i.e.  to  the  guidance  of 
God,  to  determine  the  sacrifice.  He  shrank  from  measuring  what 
was  dearest  to  God,  and  left  this  to  God  himself"  (P.  Cassel  in 
Herzog's  Real-encycl.).  Whomsoever  God  should  bring  to  meet 
him,  he  would  dedicate  to  Jehovah,  and  indeed,  as  is  added  after- 
wards by  way  of  defining  it  more  precisely,  he  would  offer  him 
to  the  Lord  as  a  burnt-offering.  The  1  before  wnyip  is  to  be 
taken  as  explanatory,  and  not  as  disjunctive  in  the  sense  of  " or" 
which  1  never  has.  But  whether  Jephthah  really  thought  of  his 
daughter  at  the  time,  cannot  be  determined  either  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative.  If  he  did,  he  no  doubt  hoped  that  the  Lord  would 
not  demand  this  hardest  of  all  sacrifices. — Vers.  32,  33.  After 
seeking  to  ensure  the  help  of  the  Lord  by  this  vow,  he  went 
against  the  Ammonites  to  fight  against  them  ;  and  the  Lord 
delivered  them  into  his  hand,  so  that  Jephthah  smote  them  in  a 
very  great  slaughter  u  from  Aroer  (or  Nahr  Amm&n  ;  see  ver.  26) 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  ('till  thou  come  to;'  see  at  Gen.  x.  19) 
Minnith,  (conquering  and  taking)  twenty  cities,  and  to  Abel 
Keramim  (of  the  vineyards)."  Minnith,  according  to  the  Onom. 
(s.  v.  Mennith),  was  a  place  called  Maniih  in  the  time  of  Eusebiut, 
four  Roman  miles  from  Heshbon  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia,  with 
which  the  account  given  by  Buckingham  of  the  ruins  of  a  large 
city  a  little  to  the  east  of  Heshbon  may  be  compared  (see  v.  Raum. 
Pal.  p.  265).  The  situation  of  Abel  Keramim  (plain  of  the  vine- 
yards :  Luther  and  Eng.  Ver.)  cannot  be  determined  with  the  same 
certainty.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  two  places  of  this  name 
(Onom.  8.  v.  Abel  vinearum),  a  villa  Abela  vinetis  consita  (jc&pij 
afnre\o<f)6po<;  "AfSeX)  seven  Roman  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  a 
civitas  nomine  Abela  vini  fertilis  twelve  Roman  miles  to  the  east 
of  Gadara,  and  therefore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mandhur. 
Which  of  the  two  is  referred  to  here  remains  uncertain,  as  we 
have  no  precise  details  concerning  the  battle.  If  the  northern 
Abela  should  be  meant,  Jephthah  would  have  pursued  the  foe 
first  of  all  towards  the  south  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Heshbon, 
and  then  to  the  north  to  the  border  of  Bashan.  Through  this 
victory  the  Ammonites  were  completely  subdued  before  the 
Israelites. 
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Vers.  34-40.  Jephthah's  Vow. — Vers.  34,  35.  When  the 
victorious  hero  returned  to  Mizpeh,  his  daughter  came  out  to  meet 
him  "  with  timbrels  and  in  dances"  i.e.  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
women,  who  received  the  conqueror  with  joyous  music  and  dances 
(see  at  Ex.  xv.  20) :  "  and  she  was  the  only  one ;  he  had  neither  son 
nor  daughter  beside  her"  ti&O  cannot  mean  ex  sey  no  other  child 
of  his  own,  though  he  may  have  had  children  that  his  wives  had 
brought  him  by  other  husbands;  but  it  stands,  as  the  greater 
Masora  has  pointed  it,  for  n3DD,  "  besides  her,"  the  daughter  just 
mentioned, — the  masculine  being  used  for  the  feminine  as  the 
nearest  and  more  general  gender,  simply  because  the  idea  of 
"  child"  was  floating  before  the  author's  mind.  At  such  a  meeting 
Jephthah  was  violently  agitated.  Tearing  his  clothes  (as  a  sign  of 
his  intense  agony ;  see  at  Lev.  x.  6),  he  exclaimed,  "  0  my  daughter! 
thou  hast  brought  me  very  low ;  it  is  thou  who  troublest  me"  {lit. 
thou  art  among  those  who  trouble  me,  thou  belongest  to  their  class, 
and  indeed  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word ;  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  so-called  3  essentice  :  see  Ges.  Lehrgeb.  p.  838,  and  such 
passages  as  2  Sam.  xv.  31,  Ps.  liv.  6,  lv.  19,  etc.)  :  "  /  have 
opened  my  mouth  to  Hie  Lord  (i.e.  have  uttered  a  vow  to  Him : 
compare  Ps.  lxvi.  14  with  Num.  xxx.  3  sqq.,  Deut.  xxiii.  23,  24), 
and  cannot  turn  it"  i.e.  revoke  it. — Ver.  36.  The  daughter,  observing 
that  the  vow  had  reference  to  her  (as  her  father  in  fact  had,  no 
doubt,  distinctly  told  her,  though  the  writer  has  passed  this  over 
because  he  had  already  given  the  vow  itself  in  ver.  31),  replied, 
"  Do  to  me  as  has  gone  out  of  thy  mouth  (i.e.  do  to  me  what  thou 
hast  vowed),  since  Jehovah  has  procured  the  vengeance  upon  thine 
enemies  the  Ammonites"  She  then  added  (ver.  37),  " Let  this  thing 
be  done  for  me  (equivalent  to,  Let  this  only  be  granted  me) ;  let 
me  alone  two  months  and  I  will  go"  i.e.  only  give  me  two  months  to 
go,  "  that  I  may  go  down  to  the  mountains  (i.e.  from  Mizpeh,  which 
stood  upon  an  eminence,  to  the  surrounding  mountains  and  their 
valleys)  and  bewail  my  virginity,  I  and  my  friends"  DWB  does 
not  mean  "youth"  (D^NJfe),  but  the  condition  of  virginity  (see  Lev. 
xxi.  13).  The  Kethibh  ^jn  is  a  less  common  form  of  S^V}  (Keri). 
— Ver.  38.  The  father  granted  this  request. — Ver.  39.  At  the  end 
of  two  months  she  returned  to  her  father  again,  "  and  he  did  to  her 
the  vow  that  he  had  vowed,  and  she  knew  no  man"  In  consequence 
of  this  act  of  Jephthah  and  his  daughter,  "  it  became  an  ordinance 
(a  standing  custom)  in  Israel :  from  year  to  year  (see  Ex.  xiii.  10) 
the  daughters  of  Israel  go  to  praise  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the 
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Gileadite  four  days  in  the  year.77  HJn  does  not  mean  Opffvetv,  to 
lament  or  bewail  (LXX.,  Chald.,  etc.),  but  to  praise,  as  i?. 
Tanchum  and  others  maintain. 

With  regard  to  JephthaJis  vow,  the  view  expressed  so  distinctly 
by  Josephus  and  the  Chaldee  was  the  one  which  generally  pre- 
vailed in  the  earlier  times  among  both  Rabbins  and  fathers  of  the 
church,  viz.  that  Jephthah  put  his  daughter  to  death  and  burned 
her  upon  the  altar  as  a  bleeding  sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  It  was  not 
till  the  middle  ages  that  Mos.  and  Dav.  Kimchi  and  certain  other 
Rabbins  endeavoured  to  establish  the  view,  that  Jephthah  merely 
dedicated  his  daughter  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah 
in  a  lifelong  virginity.  And  lastly,  Ludov.  Cappellus,  in  his 
Diatriba  de  voto  Jephtce}  Salm.  1683  (which  has  been  reprinted  in 
his  Notes  critic,  in  Jud.  xi.,  and  the  Critici  Sacri,  torn,  i.),  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Jephthah  put  his  daughter  to  death  in 
honour  of  the  Lord  according  to  the  law  of  the  ban,  because 
human  beings  were  not  allowed  to  be  offered  up  as  burnt-sacrifices. 
Of  these  different  opinions  the  third  has  no  foundation  in  the  text 
of  the  Bible.  For  supposing  that  Jephthah  had  simply  vowed  that 
on  his  return  he  would  offer  to  the  Lord  whatever  came  to  meet 
him  out  of  his  house,  with  such  restrictions  only  as  were  involved 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, — viz.  offering  it  as  a  burnt-offering 
if  it  were  adapted  for  this  according  to  the  law ;  and  if  it  were  not, 
then  proceeding  with  it  according  to  the  law  of  the  ban, — the 
account  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  vow  would  certainly  have  defined 
with  greater  precision  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  the  vow 
upon  his  daughter.  The  words  "  he  did  to  her  his  vow  which  he 
had  vowed,"  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  way  than  that  he 
offered  her  as  ?w,  ue.  as  a  burnt-offering,  to  the  Lord.  Moreover, 
the  law  concerning  the  ban  and  a  vow  of  the  ban  could  not  possibly 
give  any  individual  Israelite  the  right  to  ban  either  his  own  child 
or  one  of  his  household  to  the  Lord,  without  opening  a  very  wide 
door  to  the  crime  of  murder.  The  infliction  of  the  ban  upon  any 
man  presupposed  notorious  wickedness,  so  that  burnt-offering  and 
ban  were  diametrically  opposed  the  one  to  the  other.  Consequently 
the  other  two  views  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  entertained, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  them.  Although  the  words 
"  and  I  offer  him  as  a  burnt-offering  "  appear  to  favour  the  actual 
sacrifice  so  strongly,  that  Luther' e  marginal  note,  "some  affirm  that 
he  did  not  sacrifice  her,  but  the  text  is  clear  enough,"  is  perpetually 
repeated  with  peculiar  emphasis ;  yet,  on  looking  more  closely  into 
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the  matter,  we  find  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  words.  Since  KJp  "igfa  K)rt*n  cannot  be  taken 
impersonally,  and  therefore  when  Jephthah  uttered  his  vow,  he 
must  at  any  rate  have  had  the  possibility  of  some  human  being 
coming  to  meet  him  in  his  mind ;  and  since  the  two  clauses  "  he 
shall  be  the  Lords?  and  "  /  mil  offer  him  up  for  a  burntroffering? 
cannot  be  taken  disjunctively  in  such  a  sense  as  this,  it  shall  either 
be  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  or,  if  it  should  be  a  sacrificial  animal,  I 
will  offer  it  up  as  a  burnt-offering,  but  the  second  clause  simply 
contains  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  first, — Jephthah  must  at 
the  very  outset  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  human 
sacrifice.  Yet  not  only  were  human  sacrifices  prohibited  in  the 
law  under  pain  of  death  as  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah 
(Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2-5 ;  Deut.  xii.  31,  xviii.  10),  but  they  were 
never  heard  of  among  the  Israelites  in  the  early  times,  and  were 
only  transplanted  to  Jerusalem  by  the  godless  kings  Ahaz  and 
Manasseh.1  If  Jephthah  therefore  vowed  that  he  would  offer  a 
human  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  he  must  either  have  uttered  his  vow 
without  any  reflection,  or  else  have  been  thoroughly  depraved  in  a 
moral  and  religious  sense.  But  what  we  know  of  this  brave  hero 
by  no  means  warrants  any  such  assumptions.  His  acts  do  not 
show  the  slightest  trace  of  impetuosity  and  rashness.  He  does  not 
take  to  the  sword  at  once,  but  waits  till  his  negotiations  with  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites  have  been  without  effect.  Nor  does  he 
utter  his  vow  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  battle,  so  that  we 
might  fancy  he  had  made  a  vow  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict  without 
fully  weighing  his  words,  but  he  uttered  it  before  he  set  out  against 
the  Ammonites  (see  vers.  30  and  32).  So  far  as  the  religious  train- 
ing of  Jephthah  was  concerned,  it  is  true  that  he  had  led  the  life 
of  a  freebooter  during  his  exile  from  his  country  and  home,  and 
before  his  election  as  the  leader  of  the  Israelites ;  but  the  analogous 
circumstances  connected  with  David's  life  preclude  us  from  in- 

1  u  Human  sacrifices  do  not  even  belong  to  heathenism  generally,  but  to 
the  darkest  night  of  heathenism.  They  only  occur  among  those  nations  which 
are  the  most  thoroughly  depraved  in  a  moral  and  religious  sense."  This  remark 
of  Hengttenberg  (Diss.  iii.  p.  118)  cannot  be  set  aside  by  a  reference  to  Euseb. 
prtep.  ev.  iv.  16 ;  Baur,  Symb.  ii.  2,  pp.  293  sqq. ;  Lasaulx,  Suhnopfer  der 
Griechen  und  Romer,  1841,  pp.  8-12 ;  Ghillany,  die  Menschenopfer  der  alten 
Hebr&er,  1812,  pp.  107  sqq.,  as  Kurtz  supposes,  since  the  uncritical  character 
of  the  proofs  collected  together  in  these  writings  is  very  obvious  on  a  closer 
inspection,  and  Eusebius  has  simply  taken  his  examples  from  Porphyry,  and 
other  writings  of  a  very  recent  date. 
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ferring  either  moral  depravity  or  religious  barbarism  from  this. 
When  David  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  country  to  escape  from 
Saul,  he  also  led  a  life  of  the  same  kind,  so  that  all  sorts  of  people 
came  to  him,  not  pious  and  virtuous  people,  but  all  who  were  in 
distress  and  had  creditors,  or  were  embittered  in  spirit  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  2)  ;  and  yet,  even  under  these  circumstances,  David  lived  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord.  Moreover,  Jephthah  was  not  destitute  of  the 
fear  of  God.  This  is  proved  first  of  all  by  the  fact,  that  when  he 
had  been  recalled  from  his  exile  he  looked  to  Jehovah  to  give  him 
the  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  elders 
of  Gilead  "  before  Jehovah "  (vers.  9  and  10) ;  and  also  by  the 
fact,  that  he  sought  to  ensure  the  help  of  God  in  war  through  the 
mediurri  of  a  vow.  And  again,  we  have  no  right  to  attribute  to 
him  any  ignorance  of  the  law*  Even  if  Kurtz  is  correct  in  his 
opinion,  that  the  negotiations  with  the  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
which  show  the  most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Pentateuch, 
were  not  carried  on  independently  and  from  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  law,  and  that  the  sending  of  messengers  to  the  hostile  king  was 
resolved  upon  in  the  national  assembly  at  Mizpeh,  with  the  priests, 
Levites,  and  elders  present,  so  that  the  Levites,  who  knew  the 
law,  may  have  supplied  any  defects  in  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  of  the  early  history  of  his  people ;  a  private  Israelite  did 
not  need  to  study  the  whole  of  the  law  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  gain  the  knowledge 
and  conviction  that  a  human  sacrifice  was  irreconcilable  with  the 
substance  and  spirit  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  that  Jehovah 
the  God  of  Israel  was  not  a  Moloch.  And  again,  even  if  we  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  the  men  and  fathers  of  families  in  Israel 
were  acquainted  and  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
the  opinion  is  certainly  an  erroneous  one,  that  the  Israelites  derived 
their  knowledge  of  the  law  exclusively  from  the  public  reading 
of  the  law  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  in  the  sabbatical  year,  as 
enjoined  in  Deut.  xxxi.  10  sqq. ;  so  that  if  this  public  reading, 
which  was  to  take  place  only  once  in  seven  years,  had  been 
neglected,  the  whole  nation  would  have  been  left  without  any 
instruction  whatever  in  the  law.  The  reason  for  this  Mosaic 
precept  was  a  totally  different  one  from  that  of  making  the  people 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  law  (see  the  commentary  on 
this  passage).  And  again,  though  we  certainly  do  not  find  the 
law  of  the  Lord  so  thoroughly  pervading  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  the  people,  received  as  it  were  in  succum  et  sanguinem,  in 
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the  time  of  the  judges,  that  they  were  able  to  resist  the  bewitching 
power  of  nature-worship,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  them  re- 
peatedly falling  away  into  the  worship  of  Baal ;  yet  we  discover 
no  trace  whatever  of  human  sacrifices  even  in  the  case  of  those 
who  went  a  whoring  after  Baalim.  And  although  the  theocratical 
knowledge  of  the  law  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  corrupted  even 
in  the  case  of  such  men  as  Gideon,  so  that  this  judge  had  an  un- 
lawful ephod  made  for  himself  at  Ophrah ;  the  opinion  that  the 
Baal-worship,  into  which  the  Israelites  repeatedly  fell,  was  asso- 
ciated with  human  sacrifices,  is  one  of  the  many  erroneous  ideas 
that  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  development  of  the  religious 
life  not  only  among  the  Israelites,  but  among  the  Canaanites,  and 
which  cannot  be  supported  by  historical  testimonies  or  facts.  That 
the  Canaanitish  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  to  which  the  Israelites 
were  addicted,  required  no  human  sacrifices,  is  indisputably  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  even  in  the  time  of  Ahab  and  his  idolatrous 
wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  the  Sidonian  king  Ethbaal,  who 
raised  the  worship  of  Baal  into  the  national  religion  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes,  persecuting  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  and  putting 
them  to  death,  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  human  sacrifices. 
Even  at  that  time  human  sacrifices  were  regarded  by  the  Israelites 
as  so  revolting  an  abomination,  that  the  two  kings  of  Israel  who 
besieged  the  king  of  the  Moabites — not  only  the  godly  Jehoshaphat, 
but  Jehoram  the  son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel — withdrew  at  once  and 
relinquished  the  continuance  of  the  war,  when  the  king  of  the 
Moabites,  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress,  sacrificed  his  son  as  a 
burnt-offering  upon  the  wall  (2  Kings  iii.  26,  27).  With  such 
an  attitude  as  this  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  towards  human 
sacrifices  before  the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Manasseh,  who  introduced 
the  worship  of  Moloch  into  Jerusalem,  we  cannot,  without  further 
evidence,  impute  to  Jephthah  the  offering  of  a  bloody  human 
sacrifice,  the  more  especially  as  it  is  inconceivable,  with  the  dia- 
metrical opposition  between  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the 
worship  of  Moloch,  that  God  should  have  chosen  a  worshipper  of 
Moloch  to  carry  out  His  work,  or  a  man  who  was  capable  of 
vowing  and  offering  a  human-being  sacrifice.  The  men  whom 
God  chose  as  the  recipients  of  His  revelation  of  mercy  and  the 
executors  of  His  will,  and  whom  He  endowed  with  His  Spirit  as 
judges  and  leaders  of  His  people,  were  no  doubt  affected  with 
infirmities,  faults,  and  sins  of  many  kinds,  so  that  they  could  fall 
to  a  very  great  depth  ;  but  nowhere  is  it  stated  that  the  Spirit  of 
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God  came  upon  a  worshipper  of  Moloch  and  endowed  him  with 
His  own  power,  that  he  might  be  the  helper  and  saviour  of  Israel. 
We  cannot  therefore  regard  Jephthah  as  a  servant  of  Moloch, 
especially  when  we  consider  that,  in  addition  to  what  has  already 
been  said,  the  account  of  the  actual  fulfilment  of  his  vow  is  appa- 
rently irreconcilable  with  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words 
mSy  ^wpyftt,  as  signifying  a  bleeding  burnt-offering.  We  cannot 
infer  anything  with  certainty  as  to  the  mode  of  the  sacrifice,  from 
the  grief  which  Jephthah  felt  and  expressed  when  his  only  daughter 
came  to  meet  him.  For  this  is  quite  as  intelligible,  as  even  the 
supporters  of  the  literal  view  of  these  words  admit,  on  the  supposition 
that  Jephthah  was  compelled  by  his  vow  to  dedicate  his  daughter 
to  Jehovah  in  a  lifelong  virginity,  as  it  would  be  if  he  had  been 
obliged  to  put  her  to  death  and  burn  her  upon  the  altar  as  a  burnt- 
offering.  But  the  entreaty  of  the  daughter,  that  he  would  grant 
her  two  months'  time,  in  order  that  she  might  lament  her  virginity 
upon  the  mountains  with  her  friends,  would  have  been  marvellously 
out  of  keeping  with  the  account  that  she  was  to  be  put  to  death  as 
a  sacrifice.  To  mourn  one's  virginity  does  not  mean  to  mourn 
because  one  has  to  die  a  virgin,  but  because  one  has  to  live  and 
remain  a  virgin.  But  even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  mourning 
her  virginity  was  equivalent  to  mourning  on  account  of  her  youth 
(which  is  quite  untenable,  as  DwB  is  not  synonymous  with  Dnqn), 
"  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  why  this  should  take  place 
upon  the  mountains.  It  would  be  altogether  opposed  to  human 
nature,  that  a  child  who  had  so  soon  to  die  should  make  use  of  a 
temporary  respite  to  forsake  her  father  altogether.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  a  reasonable  thing  that  she  should  ask  permission  to  enjoy 
life  for  two  months  longer  before  she  was  put  to  death ;  but  that 
she  should  only  think  of  bewailing  her  virginity,  when  a  sacrificial 
death  was  in  prospect,  which  would  rob  her  father  of  his  only  child, 
would  be  contrary  to  all  the  ordinary  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
Yet,  inasmuch  as  the  history  lays  special  emphasis  upon  her  bewail- 
ing her  virginity,  this  must  have  stood  in  some  peculiar  relation  to 
the  nature  of  the  vow.  When  a  maiden  bewails  her  virginity,  the 
reason  for  this  can  only  be  that  she  will  have  to  remain  a  bud  that 
has  not  been  allowed  to  unfold  itself,  prevented,  too,  not  by  death, 
but  by  life"  (P.  Cassel,  p.  473).  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
expression,  to  bewail  her  virginity  " upon  the  mountains"  " If  life 
had  been  in  question,  the  same  tears  might  have  been  shed  at 
home.    But  her  lamentations  were  devoted  to  her  virginity,  and 
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such  lamentations  could  not  be  uttered  in  the  town,  and  in  the 
presence  of  men.  Modesty  required  the  solitude  of  the  mountains 
for  these.  The  virtuous  heart  of  the  maiden  does  not  open  itself 
in  the  ears  of  all ;  but  only  in  sacred  silence  does  it  pour  out  its 
lamentations  of  love"  (P.  Cassel,  p.  476).  And  so,  again,  the  still 
further  clause  in  the  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow,  "  and 
she  knew  no  man/'  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  assumption  of  a 
sacrificial  death.  This  clause  would  add  nothing  to  the  description 
in  that  case,  since  it  was  already  known  that  she  was  a  virgin.  The 
words  only  gain  their  proper  sense  if  we  connect  them  with  the 
previous  clause,  he  "  did  with  her  according  to  the  vow  which  he 
had  voweck"  and  understand  them  as  describing  what  the  daughter 
did  in  fulfilment  of  the  vow.  The  father  fulfilled  his  vow  upon 
her,  and  she  knew  no  man ;  i.e.  he  fulfilled  the  vow  through  the 
fact  that  she  knew  no  man,  but  dedicated  her  life  to  the  Lord,  as  a 
spiritual  burnt-offering,  in  a  lifelong  chastity.  It  was  this  willing- 
ness of  the  daughter  to  sacrifice  herself  which  the  daughters  of 
Israel  went  every  year  to  celebrate, — namely,  upon  the  mountains 
whither  her  friends  had  gone  with  her  to  lament  her  virginity,  and 
which  they  commemorated  there  four  days  in  the  year.  And  the 
idea  of  a  spiritual  sacrifice  is  supported  not  only  by  the  words,  but 
also  most  decisively  by  the  fact  that  the  historian  describes  the 
fulfilment  of  the  vow  in  the  words  "  he  did  to  her  according  to  his 
vow,"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  regarded 
the  act  itself  as  laudable  and  good.  But  a  prophetic  historian  could 
never  have  approved  of  a  human  sacrifice ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Judges  does  not  conceal  what  was  blame- 
able  even  in  the  judges  themselves,  from  his  remarks  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Gideon  (chap.  viii.  27),  which  was  only  a  very  small 
offence  in  comparison  with  the  abomination  of  a  human  sacrifice. 
To  this  we  have  to  add  the  difficulties  connected  with  such  an  act. 
The  words  "  he  did  to  her  according  to  his  vow "  presuppose  un- 
doubtedly that  Jephthah  offered  his  daughter  as  rMy  to  Jehovah. 
But  burnt-offerings,  that  is  to  say  bleeding  burnt-offerings,  in  which 
the  victim  was  slaughtered  and  burnt  upon  the  altar,  could  only  be 
offered  upon  the  lawful  altar  at  the  tabernacle,  or  before  the  ark, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Levitical  priests,  unless  the  sacrifice 
itself  had  been  occasioned  by  some  extraordinary  manifestation  of 
God ;  and  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  think  of  here.  But  is  it 
credible  that  a  priest  or  the  priesthood  should  have  consented  to 
offer  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  Jehovah  which  was  denounced  in 
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the  law  as  the  greatest  abomination  of  the  heathen  ?  This  difficulty 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  assuming  that  Jephthah  put  his  daughter  to 
death,  and  burned  her  upon  some  secret  altar,  without  the  assistance 
and  mediation  of  a  priest ;  for  such  an  act  would  not  have  been 
described  by  the  prophetic  historian  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  vow  that 
he  would  offer  a  burnt-offering  to  the  Lord,  simply  because  it  would 
not  have  been  a  sacrifice  offered  to  Jehovah  at  all,  but  a  sacrifice 
slaughtered  to  Moloch.1 

All  these  circumstances,  when  rightly  considered,  almost  compel 
us  to  adopt  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  words  "-offer  as  a 
burnt-offering."  It  is  true  that  no  exactly  corresponding  parallel- 
isms can  be  adduced  from  the  Old  Testament  in  support  of  the 
spiritual  view;  but  the  germs  of  this  view,  as  met  with  in  the 
Psalms  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  are  contained  in  the 
demand  of  God  addressed  to  Abraham  to  offer  Him  his  only  son 
Isaac  as  a  burnt-offering,  when  compared  with  the  issue  of  Abra- 
ham's temptation, — namely,  that  God  accepted  his  willingness  to 
offer  up  his  son  as  a  completed  sacrifice,  and  then  supplied  him 
with  a  ram  to  offer  up  as  a  bleeding  sacrifice  in  the  place  of  his  son. 
As  this  fact  teaches  that  what  God  demands  is  not  a  corporeal  bat 
a  spiritual  sacrifice,  so  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  law  respecting  the 
redemption  of  the  first-born  belonging  to  the  Lord,  and  of  persons 
vowed  to  Him  (Ex.  xiii.  1,  13;  Num.  xviii.  15,  16;  Lev.  xxvii. 
1  sqq.),  show  clearly  how  the  Israelites  could  dedicate  themselves 
and  those  who  belonged  to  them  to  the  Lord,  without  burning  upon 
the  altar  the  persons  who  were  vowed  to  Him.  And  lastly,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  perfectly  casual  reference  to  the  women  who 

1  Auberlen's  remarks  upon  this  subject  are  very  good.  "  The  history  of 
Jephthah's  daughter,"  he  says,  u  would  hardly  have  been  thought  worth  pre- 
serving in  the  Scriptures  if  the  maiden  had  been  really  offered  in  sacrifice ;  for, 
in  that  case,  the  event  would  have  been  reduced,  at  the  best,  into  a  mere  family 
history,  without  any  theocratic  significance,  though  in  truth  it  would  rather 
have  been  an  anti-theocratic  abomination,  according  to  Dent.  xii.  31  (cf.  chap. 
xviii.  9,  Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  1-5).  Jephthah's  action  would  in  that  case  have 
stood  upon  the  same  platform  as  the  incest  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  80  sqq.),  and 
would  owe  its  adoption  into  the  canon  simply  to  genealogical  considerations,  or 
others  of  a  similar  kind.  But  the  very  opposite  is  the  case  here ;  and  if,  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  narrative  in  chap.  xi.  89,  40,  the  object  of  it  is 
supposed  to  be  simply  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  feast  that  was  held  in  honour 
of  Jephthah's  daughter,  even  this  would  tell  against  the  ordinary  view.  In  the 
eye  of  the  law  the  whole  thing  would  still  remain  an  abomination,  and  the 
canonical  Scriptures  would  not  stoop  to  relate  and  beautify  an  institution  so 
directly  opposed  to  the  law." 
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ministered  at  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  22),  that 
there  were  persons  in  Israel  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  Lord 
at  the  sanctuary,  by  altogether  renouncing  the  world.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Jephthah  had  such  a  dedication  as  this  in  his 
mind  when  he  uttered  his  vow ;  at  all  events  in  case  the  Lord,  to 
whom  he  left  the  appointment  of  the  sacrifice,  should  demand  the 
offering  up  of  a  human  being.  The  word  r&ty  does  not  involve  the 
idea  of  burning,  like  our  word  burnt-offering,  but  simply  that  of 
going  up  upon  the  altar,  or  of  complete  surrender  to  the  Lord. 
r6ty  is  a  whole  offering,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  sacrifices, 
of  which  only  a  part  was  given  up  to  the  Lord.  When  a  virgin, 
therefore,  was  set  apart  as  a  spiritual  roy,  it  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  henceforth  she  belonged  entirely  to  the  Lord  :  that 
is  to  say,  was  to  remain  a  virgin  for  the  remainder  of  her  days. 
The  fact  that  Nazarites  contracted  marriages,  even  such  as  were 
dedicated  by  a  vow  to  be  Nazarites  all  their  lives,  by  no  means 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  virgins  dedicated  to  the  Lord  by  a 
vow  were  also  free  to  marry  if  they  chose.  It  is  true  that  we  learn 
nothing  definite  from  the  Old  Testament  with  regard  to  this  spiri- 
tual sacrificial  service ;  but  the  absence  of  any  distinct  statements 
upon  the  subject  by  no  means  warrants  our  denying  the  fact. 
Even  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  service  of  the  women  at  the 
tabernacle  we  have  no  precise  information ;  and  we  should  not  have 
known  anything  about  this  institution,  if  the  women  themselves 
had  not  offered  their  mirrors  in  the  time  of  Moses  to  make  the  holy 
laver,  or  if  we  had  not  the  account  of  the  violation  of  such  women 
by  the  sons  of  Eli.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  remarks  of 
ClerieuSy  though  too  frequently  disregarded,  are  very  true :  "  It 
was  not  to  be  expected,  as  I  have  often  observed,  that  so  small  a 
volume  as  the  Old  Testament  should  contain  all  the  customs  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  a  full  account  of  all  the  things  that  were  done  among 
them.  There  are  necessarily  many  things  alluded  to,  therefore, 
which  we  do  not  fully  understand,  simply  because  they  are  not 
mentioned  elsewhere/' 

Chap.  xii.  1-7.  Jephtiiah's  Wab  with  the  Ephraimites, 
and  Office  of  Judge. — Ver.  1.  The  jealousy  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  which  was  striving  after  the  leadership,  had  already 
shown  itself  in  the  time  of  Gideon  in  such  a  way  that  nothing 
but  the  moderation  of  that  judge  averted  open  hostilities.  And 
now  that  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  had  conquered  the 
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Ammonites  under  the  command  of  Jephthah  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Ephraimites,  Ephraim  thought  it  necessary  to  assert  its 
claim  to  take  the  lead  in  Israel  in  a  very  forcible  manner.  The 
Ephraimites  gathered  themselves  together,  and  went  over  njto*. 
This  is  generally  regarded  as  an  appellative  noun  (northward) ; 
but  in  all  probability  it  is  a  proper  name,  "  to  Zaphon,99  the  city 
of  the  Gadites  in  the  Jordan  valley,  which  is  mentioned  in  Josh* 
xiii.  27  along  with  Succoth,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  a  statement 
of  the  Gemara,  though  of  a  very  uncertain  character  no  doubt, 
'Afia0ov<:  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  5,  xiv.  5,  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4,  2 ; 
Relandj  Pal.  pp.  308  and  559-60),  the  modern  ruins  of  Amata  on 
the  Wady  Rajib  or  Ajlun,  the  situation  of  which  would  suit  this 
passage  very  well.  They  then  threatened  Jephthah,  because  he 
had  made  war  upon  the  Ammonites  without  them,  and  said,  u  We 
will  burn  thy  home  over  thee  with  fire?  This  arrogance  and  threat 
Jephthah  opposed  most  energetically.  He  replied  (vers.  2,  3),  "  A 
man  of  strife  heme  I  been,  I  and  my  people  on  the  one  handy  and  the 
children  of  Amman  on  the  other,  very  greatly"  i.e.  I  and  my  people 
had  a  severe  conflict  with  the  Ammonites.  "  Then  I  called  you, 
but  ye  did  not  deliver  me  out  of  their  hand ;  and  when  I  saw  that 
thou  (Ephraim)  didst  not  help  me,  I  put  my  life  in  my  hand*9  (ue.  I 
risked  my  own  life :  see  1  Sam.  xix.  5,  xxviii.  21,  Job  xiii.  14. 
The  Kethibh  HDfc^H  comes  from  Dfe* :  cf .  Gen.  xxiv.  33),  "and  1 
went  against  the  Ammonites,  and  Jehovah  gave  them  into  my  hand19 
Jephthah' s  appeal  to  the  Ephraimites  to  fight  against  the  Ammon- 
ites is  not  mentioned  in  chap,  xi.,  probably  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  was  without  effect.  The  Ephraimites,  however,  had  very 
likely  refused  their  co-operation  simply  because  the  Gileadites  had 
appointed  Jephthah  as  commander  without  consulting  them.  Con- 
sequently the  Ephraimites  had  no  ground  whatever  for  rising  up 
against  Jephthah  and  the  Gileadites  in  this  haughty  and  hostile 
manner ;  and  Jephthah  had  a  perfect  right  not  only  to  ask  them, 
"  Wlierefore  are  ye  come  up  against  me  now  (lit.  'this  day'),  to  fight 
against  meV9  but  to  resist  such  conduct  with  the  sword. — Ver.  4. 
He  therefore  gathered  together  all  the  men  (men  of  war)  of  Gilead 
and  smote  the  Ephraimites,  because  they  had  said,  "  Ye  Gileadites 
are  fugitives  of  Ephraim  in  the  midst  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh!* 
The  meaning  of  these  obscure  words  is  probably  the  following: 
Ye  Gileadites  are  a  mob  gathered  together  from  Ephraimites  that 
have  run  away  ;  "ye  are  an  obscure  set  of  men,  men  of  no  name, 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  two  most  noble  and  illustrious  tribes " 
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(Rosenmuller).  This  contemptuous  speech  did  not  apply  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  as  such,  but  simply  to  the  warriors  whom 
Jephthah  had  gathered  together  out  of  Gilead.  For  the  words  are 
not  to  be  rendered  erepti  Ephraim,  "  the  rescued  of  Ephraim,"  as 
they  are  by  Seb.  Schmidt  and  Stud.,  or  to  be  understood  as  referring 
to  the  fact  that  the  Gileadites  had  found  refuge  with  the  Ephraim- 
ites  during  the  eighteen  years  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
Ammonites,  since  such  an  explanation  is  at  variance  with  the  use 
of  the  word  ByB,  which  simply  denotes  a  fugitive  who  has  escaped 
from  danger,  and  not  one  who  has  sought  and  found  protection 
with  another.  The  Ephraimites  had  to  pay  for  this  insult  offered 
to  their  brethren  by  a  terrible  defeat. — Ver.  5.  When  the  Gileadites 
had  beaten  the  Ephraimites,  they  took  the  fords  of  the  Jordan 
before,  the  Ephraimites  (or  towards  Ephraim :  see  chap.  iii.  28,  vii. 
24),  to  cut  off  their  retreat  and  prevent  their  return  to  their  homes. 
And  "  when  fugitives  of  Ephraim  wanted  to  cross.  Hie  men  of  Gilead 
asked  them,  Art  thou  Ephrathi,"  i.e.  an  Ephraimite?  And  if  lie  said 
no,  they  made  him  pronounce  the  word  Shibboleth  (a  stream  or 
flood,  as  in  Ps.  Ixix.  3, 16 ;  not  an  ear  of  corn,  which  is  quite  unsuit- 
able here) ;  "  and  if  he  said,  Sibboleth,  not  taking  care  to  pronounce 
it  correctly,  they  laid  hold  of  him  and  put  him  to  death  at  the  fords  of 
the  Jordan"  In  this  manner  there  fell  at  that  time,  i.e.  during  the 
whole  war,  42,000  Ephraimites.  The  "fugitives  of  Ephraim"  were 
the  Ephraimites  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  and  wished  to 
return  home.  The  expression  is  used  here  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
and  not  with  the  contemptuous  sense  in  which  the  Ephraimites  had 
used  it  in  ver.  4.  From  this  history  we  learn  quite  casually  that 
the  Ephraimites  generally  pronounced  sh  (shin)  like  *  (samech). 
P?"?  is  used  elliptically  for  2?  fon^  to  direct  his  heart  to  anything,  pay 
beed  (compare  1  Sam.  xxiii.  22,  1  Ghron.  xxviii.  2,  with  2  Chron. 
xii.  14,  xxx.  19). — Ver.  7.  Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years,  though 
most  probably  only  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  When 
he  died,  he  was  buried  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Gilead.  The  plural 
TJJM  nya  is  used  quite  indefinitely,  as  in  Gen.  xiii.  12,  Neh.  vi.  2, 
etc.  (see  Ges.  Lehrgeb.  p.  665),  simply  because  the  historian  did 
not  know  the  exact  town. 

The  Judges  lbzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon. — Chap.  xii.  8-15. 

Of  these  three  judges  no  particular  deeds  are  related,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  Tola  and  Jair  (see  the  remarks  on  chap.  x.  1).  But  it 
certainly  follows  from  the  expression  I^hk  Dbe^  (vers.  8,  11,  13) 
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that  they  were  one  after  another  successors  of  Jephthah,  and  there- 
fore that  their  office  of  judge  also  extended  simply  over  the  tribes 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  perhaps  the  northern  tribes  on  this 
side. — Vers.  8,  9.  lbzan  sprang  from  Bethleliem, — hardly,  however, 
the  town  of  that  name  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  Josephus  affirms 
(Ant.  v.  7,  13),  for  that  is  generally  distinguished  either  as  Beth- 
lehem "  of  Judah  "  (chap.  xvii.  7,  9 ;  Ruth  i.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12), 
or  Bethlehem  Ephratah  (Micah  v.  1),  but  probably  Bethlehem  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  ix.  15).  He  had  thirty  sons  and  thirty 
daughters,  the  latter  of  whom  he  sent  away  rwnn  (out  of  his  house), 
i.e.  gave  them  in  marriage,  and  brought  home  thirty  women  in  their 
places  from  abroad  as  wives  for  his  sons.  He  judged  Israel  seven 
years,  and  was  buried  in  Bethlehem. — Vers.  11,  12.  His  successor 
was  Eton  the  Zebulunite,  who  died  after  filling  the  office  of  judge 
for  ten  years,  and  was  buried  at  Aijalon,  in  the  land  of  Zebulun. 
This  Aijalon  has  probably  been  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  Jalun, 
about  four  hours'  journey  to  the  east  of  Akka,  and  half  an  hoar 
to  the  8.S.W.  of  Mejdel  Kerun  (see  V.  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  283).— 
Vers.  13-15.  He  was  followed  by  the  judge  Abdon,  the  son  of  Hillel 
of  Pirathon.  This  place,  where  Abdon  died  and  was  buried  after 
holding  the  office  of  judge  for  eight  years,  was  in  the  land  of 
Ephraim,  on  the  mountains  of  the  Amalekites  (ver.  15).  It  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  30  and  1  Ghron.  xi.  31  as  the  home  of  Benaiah 
the  hero ;  it  is  the  same  as  $apa0d>  (read  $apa0d>v)  in  1  Mace.  ix. 
50,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  3,  and  has  been  preserved  in  the  Village 
of  Ferdtdy  about  two  hours  and  a  half  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Nabulus  (see 
Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  p.  134,  and  V.  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  340).  On  the 
riding  of  his  sons  and  daughters  upon  asses,  see  at  chap.  x.  4. 

Samson's  Life,  and  Conflicts  with  the  Philistines. — Chap,  xiii.-xvi. 

Whilst  Jephthah,  in  the  power  of  God,  was  delivering  the  tribes 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  from  the  oppression  of  the  Ammonites, 
the  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly for  forty  years  in  the  land  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
(chap.  xiii.  1),  and  probably  increased  more  and  more  after  the 
disastrous  war  during  the  closing  years  of  the  high-priesthood  of 
Eli,  in  which  the  Israelites  suffered  a  sad  defeat,  and  even  lost  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  which  was  taken  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  iv.). 
But  even  during  this  period,  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  did  not 
leave  himself  without  witness,  either  in  the  case  of  His  enemies 
the  Philistines,  or  in  that  of  His  people  Israel.     The  triumphant 
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delight  of  the  Philistines  at  the  capture  of  the  ark  was  soon  changed 
into  great  and  mortal  terror,  when  Dagon  their  idol  had  fallen 
down  from  its  place  before  the  ark  of  God  and  was  lying  upon  the 
threshold  of  its  temple  with  broken  head  and  arms ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ashdod,  Gath,  and  Ekron,  to  which  the  ark  was  taken, 
were  so  severely  smitten  with  boils  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  that 
the  princes  of  the  Philistines  felt  constrained  to  send  the  ark,  which 
brought  nothing  but  harm  to  their  people,  back  into  the  land  of 
the  Israelites,  and  with  it  a  trespass-offering  (1  Sam.  v.  vi.).  At 
this  time  the  Lord  had  also  raised  up  a  hero  for  His  people  in  the 
person  of  Samson,  whose  deeds  were  to  prove  to  the  Israelites  and 
Philistines  that  the  God  of  Israel  still  possessed  the  power  to  help 
His  people  and  smite  His  foes. 

The  life  and  acts  of  Samson,  who  was  to  begin  to  deliver  Israel 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  who  judged  Israel  for 
twenty  years  under  the  rule  of  the  Philistines  (chap.  xiii.  5  and  xv. 
20),  are  described  in  chap,  xiii.-xvi.  with  an  elaborate  fulness  which 
seems  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  help  and  deliverance  which  he 
brought  to  his  people.  His  birth  was  foretold  to  his  parents  by  an 
appearance  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  the  boy  was  set  apart  as 
a  Nazarite  from  his  mother's  womb.  When  he  had  grown  up,  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  began  to  drive  him  to  seek  occasions  for  showing 
the  Philistines  his  marvellous  strength,  and  to  inflict  severe  blows 
upon  them  in  a  series  of  wonderful  feats,  until  at  length  he  was 
seduced  by  the  bewitching  Delilah  to  make  known  to  her  the 
secret  of  his  supernatural  strength,  and  was  betrayed  by  her  into 
the  power  of  the  Philistines,  who  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  his 
eyes,  and  compelled  him  to  perform  the  hardest  and  most  degraded 
kinds  of  slave-labour.  From  this  he  was  only  able  to  escape  by 
bringing  about  his  own  death,  which  he  did  in  such  a  manner  that 
his  enemies  were  unable  to  triumph  over  him,  since  he  killed  more 
of  them  at  his  death  than  he  had  killed  during  the  whole  of  his 
life  before.  And  whilst  the  small  results  that  followed  from  the 
acts  of  this  hero  of  God  do  not  answer  the  expectations  that  might 
naturally  be  formed  from  the  miraculous  announcement  of  his 
birth,  the  nature  of  the  acts  which  he  performed  appears  still  less 
to  be  such  as  we  should  expect  from  a  hero  impelled  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  His  actions  not  only  bear  the  stamp  of  adventure,  fool- 
hardiness,  and  wilfulness,  when  looked  at  outwardly,  but  they  are 
almost  all  associated  with  love  affairs ;  so  that  it  looks  as  if  Samson 
had  dishonoured  and  fooled  away  the  gift  entrusted  to  him,  by 
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making  it  subservient  to  his  sensual  lusts,  and  thus  had  prepared 
the  way  for  his  own  ruin,  without  bringing  any  essential  help  to  his 
people.  "  The  man  who  carried  the  gates  of  Gaza  up  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  was  the  slave  of  a  woman,  to  whom  he  frivolously 
betrayed  the  strength  of  his  Nazarite  locks.  These  locks  grew 
once  more,  and  his  strength  returned,  but  only  to  bring  death  at 
the  same  time  to  himself  and  his  foes"  (Ziegler).  Are  we  to  dis- 
cern in  such  a  character  as  this  a  warrior  of  the  Lord?  Can 
Samson,  the  promised  son  of  a  barren  woman,  a  Nazarite  from  his 
birth,, be  the  head  and  flower  of  the  judges?  We  do  not  pretend 
to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative ;  and  to  justify  this  view 
we  start  from  the  fact,  which  Ewald  and  Diestel  both  admit  to  be 
historical,  that  the  deep  earnest  background  of  Samson's  nature  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  his  Nazarite  condition,  or  rather  that  it  is  in 
this  that  the  distinctive  significance  of  his  character  and  of  his  life 
and  deeds  as  judge  all  culminates.  The  Nazarite  was  not  indeed 
what  Bertheau  supposes  him  to  have  been,  "a  man  separated  from 
human  pursuits  and  turmoil ;"  but  the  significance  of  the  Nazarite 
condition  was  to  be  found  in  a  consecration  of  the  life  to  God, 
which  had  its  roots  in  living  faith,  and  its  outward  manifestations 
negatively,  in  abstinence  from  everything  unclean,  from  drinking 
wine,  and  even  from  fruit  of  the  vine  of  every  description,  and 
positively,  in  wearing  the  hair  uncut.  In  the  case  of  Samson  this 
consecration  of  the  life  to  God  was  not  an  act  of  his  own  free 
will,  or  a  vow  voluntarily  taken ;  but  it  was  imposed  upon  him  by 
divine  command  from  his  conception  and  birth.  As  a  Nazarite, 
i.e.  as  a  person  vowed  to  the  Lord,  he  was  to  begin  to  deliver  Israel 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines ;  and  the  bodily  sign  of  his  Naza- 
rite condition — namely,  the  hair  of  his  head  that  had  never  been 
touched  by  the  scissors — was  the  vehicle  of  his  supernatural  strength 
with  which  he  smote  the  Philistines.  In  Samson  the  Nazarite, 
however,  not  only  did  the  Lord  design  to  set  before  His  people 
a  man  towering  above  the  fallen  generation  in  heroic  strength, 
through  his  firm  faith  in  and  confident  reliance  upon  the  gift  of 
God  committed  to  him,  opening  up  before  it  the  prospect  of  a  renewal 
of  its  own  strength,  that  by  this  type  he  might  arouse  such  strength 
and  ability  as  were  still  slumbering  in  the  nation ;  but  Samson  was 
to  exhibit  to  his  age  generally  a  picture  on  the  one  hand  of  the 
strength  which  the  people  of  God  might  acquire  to  overcome  their 
strongest  foes  through  faithful  submission  to  the  Lord  their  God, 
and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  weakness  into  which  they  had  sunk 
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through  unfaithfulness  to  the  covenant  and  intercourse  with  the 
heathen.  And  it  is  in  this  typical  character  of  Samson  and  his  deeds 
that  we  find  the  head  and  flower  of  the  institution  of  judge  in  Israel. 

The  judges  whom  Jehovah  raised  up  in  the  interval  between 
Joshua  and  Samuel  were  neither  military  commanders  nor  gover- 
nors of  the  nation ;  nor  were  they  authorities  instituted  by  God  and 
invested  with  the  government  of  the  state.  They  were  not  even 
chosen  from  the  heads  of  the  nation,  but  were  called  by  the  Lord 
out  of  the  midst  of  their  brethren  to  be  the  deliverers  of  the  nation, 
either  through  His  Spirit  which  came  upon  them,  or  through  pro- 
phets and  extraordinary  manifestations  of  God ;  and  the  influence 
which  they  exerted,  after  the  conquest  and  humiliation  of  the  foe 
and  up  to  the  time  of  their  death,  upon  the  government  of  the 
nation  and  its  affairs  in  general,  was  not  the  result  of  any  official 
rank,  but  simply  the  fruit  and  consequence  of  their  personal  ability, 
and  therefore  extended  for  the  most  part  only  to  those  tribes  to 
whom  they  had  brought  deliverance  from  the  oppression  of  their 
foes.  The  tribes  of  Israel  did  not  want  any  common  secular  ruler 
to  fulfil  the  task  that  devolved  upon  the  nation  at  that  time  (see  p. 
240).  God  therefore  raised  up  even  the  judges  only  in  times  of 
distress  and  trouble.  For  their  appearance  and  work  were  simply 
intended  to  manifest  the  power  which  the  Lord  could  confer  upon 
His  people  through  His  Spirit,  and  were  designed,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  encourage  Israel  to  turn  seriously  to  its  God,  and  by  holding 
fast  to  His  covenant  to  obtain  the  power  to  conquer  all  its  foes ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  alarm  their  enemies,  that  they  might  not 
attribute  to  their  idols  the  power  which  they  possessed  to  subjugate 
the  Israelites,  but  might  learn  to  fear  the  omnipotence  of  the  true 
God.  This  divine  power  which  was  displayed  by  the  judges  cul- 
minated in  Samson.  When  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,  he 
performed  such  mighty  deeds  as  made  the  haughty  Philistines  feel 
the  omnipotence  of  Jehovah.  And  this  power  he  possessed  by 
virtue  of  his  condition  as  a  Nazarite,  because  he  had  been  vowed 
or  dedicated  to  the  Lord  from  his  mother's  womb,  so  long  as  he 
remained  faithful  to  the  vow  that  had  been  imposed  upon  him. 

But  just  as  his  strength  depended  upon  the  faithful  observance 
of  his  vow,*  so  his  weakness  became  apparent  in  his  natural  cha- 
racter, particularly  in  his  intrigues  with  the  daughters  of  the 
Philistines;  and  in  this  weakness  there  was  reflected  the  natural 
character  of  the  nation  generally,  and  of  its  constant  disposition  to 
fraternize  with  the  heathen.     Love  to  a   Philistine  woman   in 

2  c 
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Timnath  not  only  supplied  Samson  with  the  first  occasion  to 
exhibit  his  heroic  strength  to  the  Philistines,  but  involved  him  in  a 
series  of  conflicts  in  which  he  inflicted  severe  blows  upon  the  uncir- 
cumcised.  This  impulse  to  fight  against  the  Philistines  came  from 
Jehovah  (chap.  xiv.  4),  and  in  these  conflicts  Jehovah  assisted  him 
with  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  and  even  opened  up  a  fountain  of 
water  for  him  at  Lehi  in  the  midst  of  his  severe  fight,  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  his  exhausted  strength  (chap.  xv.  19).  On  the 
other  hand,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  harlot  at  Gaza,  and  his  love 
affair  with  Delilah,  he  trod  ways  of  the  flesh  which  led  to  his 
ruin.  In  his  destruction,  which  was  brought  about  by  his  forfeiture 
of  the  pledge  of  the  divine  gift  entrusted  to  him,  the  insufficiency 
of  the  judgeship  in  itself  to  procure  for  the  people  of  God  supre- 
macy over  their  foes  became  fully  manifest ;  so  that  the  weakness 
of  the  judgeship  culminated  in  Samson  as  well  as  its  strength. 
The  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  bestowed  upon  the  judges  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  people,  was  overpowered  by  the  might  of  the 
flesh  lusting  against  the  spirit. 

This  special  call  received  from  God  will  explain  the  peculiarities 
observable  in  the  acts  which  he  performed, — not  only  the  smallness 
of  the  outward  results  of  his  heroic  acts,  but  the  character  of 
adventurous  boldness  by  which  they  were  distinguished.  Although 
he  had  been  set  apart  as  a  Nazarite  from  his  mother's  womb,  he 
was  not  to  complete  the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines,  but  simply  to  commence  it,  i.e.  to  show  to  the 
people,  by  the  manifestation  of  supernatural  heroic  power,  the  possi- 
bility of  deliverance,  or  to  exhibit  the  strength  with  which  a  man 
could  slay  a  thousand  foes.  To  answer  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  acts  of  Samson  should  differ  from  those  of  the  judges  who 
fought  at  the  head  of  military  forces,  and  should  exhibit  the  stamp 
of  confidence  and  boldness  in  the  full  consciousness  of  possessing 
divine  and  invincible  power. 

But  whilst  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  Israel  during  the  time 
of  the  judges  culminated  in  the  nature  and  deeds  of  Samson  both 
in  its  weakness  and  strength,  the  miraculous  character  of  his  deeds, 
regarded  simply  in  themselves,  affords  no  ground  for  pronouncing 
the  account  a  mere  legend  which  has  transformed  historical  acts 
into  miracles,  except  from  a  naturalistic  point  of  view,  which 
rejects  all  miracles,  and  therefore  denies  a  priori  the  supernatural 
working  of  the  living  God  in  the  midst  of  His  people.  The  formal 
character  of  the  whole  of  the  history  of  Samson,  which  the  oppo- 
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nents  of  the  biblical  revelation  adduce  for  the  farther  support  of 
this  view,  does  not  yield  any  tenable  evidence  of  its  correctness. 
The  external  rounding  off  of  the  account  proves  nothing  more  than 
that  Samson's  life  and  acts  formed  in  themselves  a  compact  and 
well-rounded  whole.  But  the  assertion,  that  "  well-rounded  circum- 
stances form  a  suitable  framework  for  the  separate  accounts,  and 
that  precisely  twelve  acts  are  related  of  Samson,  which  are  united 
into  beautiful  pictures  and  narrated  in  artistic  order"  {Bertheau), 
is  at  variance  with  the  actual  character  of  the  biblical  account.  In 
order  to  get  exactly  twelve  heroic  acts,  Bertheau  has  to  fix  the 
stamp  of  a  heroic  act  performed  by  Samson  himself  upon  the 
miraculous  help  which  he  received  from  God  through  the  opening 
up  of  a  spring  of  water  (chap.  xv.  18,  19),  and  also  to  split  up  a 
closely  connected  event,  such  as  his  breaking  the  bonds  three  times, 
into  three  different  actions.1  If  we  simply  confine  ourselves  to  the 
biblical  account,  the  acts  of  Samson  may  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  (chap.  xiv.  and  xv.)  contains  those  in  which  Samson 
smote  the  Philistines  with  gradually  increasing  severity ;  the  second 
(chap,  xvi.)  those  by  which  he  brought  about  his  own  fall  and  ruin. 
These  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  account  of  the  time 
that  his  judgeship  lasted  (chap.  xv.  20),  and  this  account  is  briefly 
repeated  at  the  close  of  the  whole  account  (chap.  xvi.  31).  The 
first  part  includes  six  distinct  acts  which  are  grouped  together  in 
twos :  viz.  (1  and  2)  the  killing  of  the  lion  on  the  way  to  Timnatb, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  thirty  Philistines  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
for  the  solution  of  his  riddle  with  the  clothes  that  he  took  off  them 
(chap,  xiv.) ;  (3  and  4)  his  revenge  upon  the  Philistines  by  burning 
their  crops,  because  his  wife  had  been  given  to  a  Philistine,  and 
also  by  the  great  slaughter  with  which  he  punished  them  for  having 

1  On  these  grounds,  L.  Diestel,  in  the  article  Samson  in  Herzog's  Cycl.,  has 
rejected  Bertheatfs  enumeration  as  unsatisfactory ;  and  also  the  division  pro- 
posed by  Ewald  into  five  acts  with  three  turns  in  each,  because,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  this  grouping,  Ewald  is  not  only  obliged  to  refer  the  general  state- 
ment in  chap.  xiii.  25,  "  the  Spirit  of  God  began  to  drive  Samson,"  to  some 
heroic  deed  which  is  not  described,  but  has  also  to  assume  that  in  the  case  of 
one  act  (the  carrying  away  of  the  gates  of  Gaza)  the  last  two  steps  of  the 
legend  are  omitted  from  the  present  account,  although  in  all  the  rest  Diestel 
follows  EwaUfs  view  almost  without  exception.  The  views  advanced  by  Ewald 
and  Bertheau  form  the  foundation  of  RoskojjTs  Monograph,  "  the  legend  of 
Samson  in  its  origin,  form,  and  signification,  and  the  legend  of  Hercules,"  in 
which  the  legend  of  Samson  is  regarded  as  an  Israelitish  form  of  that  of 
Hercules. 
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burned  his  father-in-law  and  wife  (chap.  xv.  1-8) ;  (5  and  6)  the 
bursting  of  the  cords  with  which  his  countrymen  had  bound  him 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  him  up  to  the  Philistines,  and  the 
slaying  of  1000  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  (chap.  xv. 
9-19).  The  second  part  of  his  life  comprises  only  three  acts:  viz. 
(1)  taking  off  the  town  gates  of  Gaza,  and  carrying  them  away 
(chap.  xvi.  1-3)  ;  (2)  breaking  the  bonds  with  which  Delilah 
bound  him  three  separate  times  (chap.  xvi.  4-14) ;  and  (3)  his 
heroic  death  through  pulling  down  the  temple  of  Dagon,  after  he 
had  been  delivered  into  the  power  of  the  Philistines  through  the 
treachery  of  Delilah,  and  had  been  blinded  by  them  (chap.  xvi. 
15-31).  In  this  arrangement  there  is  no  such  artistic  shaping  or 
rounding  off  of  the  historical  materials  apparent,  as  could  indicate 
any  mythological  decoration.  And  lastly,  the  popular  language  of 
Samson  in  proverbs,  rhymes,  and  a  play  upon  words,  does  not 
warrant  us  in  maintaining  that  the  popular  legend  invented  this 
mode  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  and  put  the  words  into  his  mouth. 
All  this  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for 
calling  in  question  the  historical  character  of  the  whole  account  of 
Samson's  life  and  deeds.1 

Chap.  xiii.  Birth  of  Samson. — Ver.  1.  The  oppression  of  the 
Israelites  by  the  Philistines,  which  is  briefly  hinted  at  in  chap.  x.  7, 
is  noticed  again  here  with  the  standing  formula,  "  And  the  children 
of  Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord"  etc.  (cf .  chap.  x.  6, 
iv.  1,  iii.  12),  as  an  introduction  to  the  account  of  the  life  and  acts 
of  Samson,  who  began  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  hands  of  these 
enemies.  Not  only  the  birth  of  Samson,  but  the  prediction  of  his 
birth,  also  fell,  according  to  ver.  5,  within  the  period  of  the  rule  of 
the  Philistines  over  Israel.  Now,  as  their  oppression  lasted  forty 
years,  and  Samson  judged  Israel  for  twenty  years  during  that 

1  No  safe  or  even  probable  conjecture  can  be  drawn  from  the  character  of 
the  history  before  us,  with  reference  to  the  first  written  record  of  the  life  of 
Samson,  or  the  sources  which  the  author  of  our  book  of  Judges  made  use  of  for 
this  portion  of  his  work.     The  recurrence  of  such  expressions  as  ^n*  followed 

by  an  infinitive  (chap.  xiii.  5,  25,  xvi.  19,  22),  VlB  (chap.  xiv.  15,  xvi.  5), 

p*Yn  (chap.  xiv.  17,  xvi.  16,  etc.),  upon  which  Bertheau  lays  such  stress,  arises 

from  the  actual  contents  of  the  narrative  itself.  The  same  expressions  also 
occur  in  other  places  where  the  thought  requires  them,  and  therefore  they  form 
no  such  peculiarities  of  style  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  life  of 
Samson  was  the  subject  of  a  separate  work  (2?tcaM),  or  that  it  was  a  fragment 
taken  from  a  larger  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Philistines  {Bertheau). 
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oppression  (chap.  xv.  20,  xvi.  31),  he  must  have  commenced  his 
judgeship  at  an  early  age,  probably  before  the  completion  of  his 
twentieth  year ;  and  with  this  the  statement  in  chap,  xiv.,  that  his 
marriage  with  a  Philistine  woman  furnished  the  occasion  for  his 
conflicts  with  these  enemies  of  his  people,  fully  agrees.  The  end  of 
the  forty  years  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Philistines  is  not  given  in 
this  book,  which  closes  with  the  death  of  Samson.  It  did  not  ter- 
minate till  the  great  victory  which  the  Israelites  gained  over  their 
enemies  under  the  command  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.).  Twenty 
years  before  this  victory  the  Philistines  had  sent  back  the  ark  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  Israelites,  after  keeping  it  for  seven  months 
in  their  own  land  (1  Sam.  vii.  2,  and  vi.  1).  It  was  within  these 
twenty  years  that  most  of  the  acts  of  Samson  occurred.  His  first 
affair  with  the  Philistines,  however,  namely  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage,  took  place  a  year  or  two  before  this  defeat  of  the  Israelites, 
in  which  the  sons  of  Eli  were  slain,  the  ark  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines,  and  the  high  priest  Eli  fell  from  his  seat  and  broke 
his  neck  on  receiving  the  terrible  news  (1  Sam.  iv.  18).  Conse- 
quently Eli  died  a  short  time  after  the  first  appearance  of  Samson 
(see  p.  282). 

Vers.  2-7.  Whilst  the  Israelites  were  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines  on  account  of  their  sins,  and  were  also  severely 
oppressed  in  Gilead  on  the  part  of  the  Ammonites,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  to  the  wife  of  Manoah,  a  Danite  from  Zorea,  i.e. 
Sur'a,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  (see  at  Josh. 
xv.  33).  Mishpachath  Dani  (the  family  of  the  Danites)  is  used 
interchangeably  with  shebet  Dani  (the  tribe  of  the  Danites:  see 
chap,  xviii.  2,  11,  and  xviii.  1,  30),  which  may  be  explained  on  this 
ground,  that  according  to  Num.  xxvi.  42,  43,  all  the  Danites  formed 
but  one  family,  viz.  the  family  of  the  Shuhamites.  The  angel  of 
the  Lord  announced  to  this  woman,  who  was  barren,  "  Thou  wilt 
conceive  and  bear  a  son.  And  now  beware,  drink  no  wine  or  strong 
drink,  and  eat  nothing  unclean :  for,  behold,  thou  wilt  conceive  and 
bear  a  son,  and  no  razor  shall  come  upon  his  head ;  for  a  vowed  man 
of  God  {Nazir)  will  the  boy  be  from  his  mother's  womb,9*  i.e*  his 
whole  life  long,  "  to  the  day  of  his  death,"  as  the  angel  expressly 
affirmed,  according  to  ver.  7.  The  three  prohibitions  which  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  imposed  upon  the  woman  were  the  three  things 
which  distinguished  the  condition  of  a  Nazarite  (see  at  Num.  vi.  1-8, 
and  the  explanation  given  there  of  the  Nazarite  vow).  The  only 
other  thing  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  law  is  the  warning  against 
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defilement  from  contact  with  the  dead,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  enforced  in  the  case  of  Samson.  When  the  angel  added  still 
farther,  "  And  he  (the  Nazarite)  will  begin  to  deliver  Israel  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Philistines"  he  no  donbt  intended  to  show  that  his 
power  to  effect  this  deliverance  would  be  closely  connected  with  his 
condition  as  a  Nazarite.  The  promised  son  was  to  be  a  Nazarite 
all  his  life  long,  because  he  was  to  begin  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the 
power  of  his  foes.  And  in  order  that  he  might  be  so,  his  mother 
was  to  share  in  the  renunciations  of  the  Nazarite  vow  during  the 
time  of  her  pregnancy.  Whilst  the  appearance  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  contained  the  practical  pledge  that  the  Lord  still  acknow- 
ledged His  people,  though  He  had  given  them  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies ;  the  message  of  the  angel  contained  this  lesson  and 
warning  for  Israel,  that  it  could  only  obtain  deliverance  from  its 
foes  by  seeking  after  a  life  of  consecration  to  the  Lord,  such  as  the 
Nazarites  pursued,  so  as  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  priestly  character 
to  which  Israel  had  been  called  as  the  people  of  Jehovah,  by 
abstinence  from  the  delitioe  carnis,  and  everything  that  was  unclean, 
as  being  emanations  of  sin,  and  also  by  a  complete  self-surrender  to 
the  Lord  (see  Pentateuch,  vol.  iii.  p.  38). — Vers.  6,  7.  The  woman 
told  her  husband  of  this  appearance :  "  A  man  of  God"  she  said 
(lit.  the  man  of  God,  viz.  the  one  just  referred  to),  "  came  to  me,  and 
his  appearance  was  like  the  appearance  of  the  angel  of  Goa\  very 
terrible ;  and  1  asked  him  not  whence  he  was,  neither  told  he  me 
his  name"  etc.  "  Man  of  God"  was  the  expression  used  to  denote 
a  prophet,  or  a  man  who  stood  in  immediate  intercourse  with  God, 
such  as  Moses  and  others  (see  at  Deut.  xxxiii.  1).  "  Angel  of  God" 
is  equivalent  to  "  angel  of  the  Lord"  (chap.  ii.  1,  vi.  11),  the  angel 
in  whom  the  invisible  God  reveals  himself  to  men.  The  woman 
therefore  imagined  the  person  who  appeared  to  her  to  have  been 
a  prophet,  whose  majestic  appearance,  however,  had  produced  the 
impression  that  he  was  a  superior  being ;  consequently  she  had  not 
ventured  to  ask  him  either  his  name  or  where  he  came  from. 

Vers.  8-20.  Being  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  an- 
nouncement, and  at  the  same  time  reflecting  upon  the  obligation 
which  it  imposed  upon  the  parents,  Manoah  prayed  to  the  Lord 
that  He  would  let  the  man  of  God  whom  He  had  sent  come  to 
them  again,  to  teach  them  what  they  were  to  do  to  the  boy  that 
should  be  born,  i.e.  how  they  should  treat  him.  *W?,  according  to 
the  Keri  Wi,  is  a  participle  Pual  with  the  D  dropped  (see  Ewald> 
§  169,  &.).    This  prayer  was  heard.    The  angel  of  God  appeared 
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once  more  to  the  woman  when  she  was  sitting  alone  in  the  field 
without  her  husband. — Vers.  10, 11.  Then  she  hastened  to  fetch  her 
husband,  who  first  of  all  inquired  of  the  person  who  had  appeared, 
"  Art  thou  the  man  who  said  to  the  woman9*  (sc.  what  has  been  related 
in  vers.  3-5)  ?  And  when  this  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
said  still  further  (ver.  12),  "Should  thy  word  then  come  to  pass, 
what  will  be  the  manner  of  the  boy,  and  his  doing?"  The  plural 
^1?1  is  construed  ad  sensum  with  a  singular  verb,  because  the  words 
form  one  promise,  so  that  the  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  distri- 
butively,  as  Rosenmuller  supposes.  This  also  applies  to  ver.  17. 
Mishpat,  the  right  belonging  to  the  boy,  i.e.  the  proper  treatment 
of  him. — Vers.  13,  14.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  then  repeated  the 
instructions  which  he  had  already  given  to  the  woman  in  ver.  4, 
simply  adding  to  the  prohibition  of  wine  and  strong  drink  the 
caution  not  to  eat  of  anything  that  came  from  the  vine,  in  accord- 
ance with  Num.  vi.  3. — Ver.  15.  As  Manoah  had  not  yet  recognised 
in  the  man  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  as  is  observed  by  way  of  explana- 
tion in  ver.  16,  he  wished,  like  Gideon  (chap.  vi.  18),  to  give  a 
hospitable  entertainment  to  the  man  who  had  brought  him  such 
joyful  tidings,  and  therefore  said  to  him,  "  Let  us  detain  thee,  and 
prepare  a  kid  for  thee."  The  construction  TJ?f  n%?  is  a  pregnant 
one :  "  prepare  and  set  before  thee."  On  the  fact  itself,  see  chap. 
vL  19. — Ver.  16.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  replied,  "If  thou  wilt 
detain  me  (sc.  that  I  may  eat),  I  will  not  eat  of  Hiy  food  (??K  with  3, 
to  eat  thereat,  i.e.  thereof,  as  in  Ex.  xii.  43,  Lev.  xxii.  11) ;  but  if 
thou  wilt  prepare  a  burnt-offering  for  Jehovah,  then  offer  it." — Ver. 
17.  Manoah  then  asked  his  name :  **[&&  *?,  lit.  "  Who  is  thy  name  ?" 
*?  inquires  after  the  person  ;  n&,  the  nature  or  quality  (see  Ewald, 
§  325,  a.).  "  For  if  thy  word  come  to  pass,  we  will  do  thee  honour." 
This  was  the  reason  why  he  asked  after  his  name.  "133,  to  honour 
by  presents,  so  as  to  show  one's  self  grateful  (see  Num.  xxii.  17,  37, 
xxiv.  11). — Ver.  18.  The  angel  replied,  "  Why  askest  thou  then  after 
my  name  t  truly  it  is  wonderful."  The  Kethibh  WD  is  the  adjectival 
form  TOB  from  N?B,  for  which  the  Keri  has  vB  the  pausal  form  of 
vB  (from  the  radical  rpB  =  N7B).  The  word  therefore  is  not  the 
proper  name  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  but  expresses  the  character 
of  his  name ;  and  as  the  name  simply  denotes  the  nature,  it  expresses 
the  peculiarity  of  his  nature  also.  It  is  to  be  understood  in  an  abso- 
lute sense — "absolutely  and  supremely  wonderful"  (Seb.  Schmidt) — 
as  a  predicate  belonging  to  God  alone  (compare  the  term  "  Wonder- 
ful" in  Isa.  ix.  6),  and  not  to  be  toned  down  as  it  is  by  Bertheau, 
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who  explains  it  as  signifying  "neither  easy  to  utter  nor  easy  to 
comprehend." — Vers.  19,  20.  Manoah  then  took  the  kid  and  the 
minchah,  i.e.,  according  to  Num.  xv.  4  sqq.,  the  meat-offering  be- 
longing to  the  burnt-offering,  and  offered  it  upon  the  rock,  which 
is  called  an  altar  in  ver.  20,  because  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  is 
of  one  nature  with  God,  had  sanctified  it  as  an  altar  through  the 
miraculous  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice.  rttyp  N?BD,  "  and  wonder- 
fully (miraculously)  did  he  act"  (Ky^1?  followed  by  the  infinitive 
with  ?  as  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  15).  These  words  form  a  circumstantial 
clause,  which  is  not  to  be  attached,  however,  to  the  subject  of  the 
principal  clause,  but  to  njrp? :  "  Manoah  offered  the  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord,  whereupon  He  acted  to  do  wonderfully,  i.e.  He  performed  a 
wonder  or  miracle,  and  Manoah  and  his  wife  saw  it"  (see  Ewald, 
Lehrb.  §  341,  6.,  p.  724,  note).  In  what  the  miracle  consisted 
is  explained  in  ver.  20,  in  the  words,  "  when  tlie  flame  went  up 
toward  lieaven  from  off  the  altar;"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  fact  that  a 
flame  issued  from  the  rock,  as  in  the  case  of  Gideon's  sacrifice 
(chap.  vi.  21),  and  consumed  the  sacrifice.  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  ascended  in  this  flame.  When  Manoah  and  his  wife  saw 
this,  they  fell  upon  their  faces  to  the  earth  (sc.  in  worship),  because 
they  discovered  from  the  miracle  that  it  was  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
who  had  appeared  to  them. 

Vers.  21-25.  From  that  time  forward  the  Lord  did  not  appear 
to  them  again.  But  Manoah  was  afraid  that  he  and  his  wife  should 
die,  because  they  had  seen  God  (on  this  belief,  see  the  remarks  on 
Gen.  xvi.  13  and  Ex.  xxxiii.  20).  His  wife  quieted  his  fears,  how- 
ever, and  said,  "  Jehovah  cannot  intend  to  kill  us9  as  He  has  accepted 
our  sacrifice,  and  has  shown  us  all  thisn  (the  twofold  miracle).  "And 
at  this  time  He  has  not  let  us  see  such  things  as  these?  TOp,  at  the 
time  in  which  we  live,  even  if  such  things  may  possibly  have  taken 
place  in  the  hoary  antiquity. — Ver.  24.  The  promise  of  God  was 
fulfilled.  The  boy  whom  the  woman  bare  received  the  name  of 
Samson,  tfcfoP  (LXX.,  Safi-tywv)  does  not  mean  sun-like,  hero  of 
the  sun,  from  WO&  (the  sun),  but,  as  Josephus  explains  it  (Ant.  v. 
8,  4),  loyypos,  the  strong  or  daring  one,  from  Dieted,  from  the 
intensive  form  BtttpP,  from  B&C?,  in  its  original  sense  to  be  strong 
or  daring,  not  "  to  devastate.9'  Titf  is  an  analogous  word  :  Ul  to 
be  powerful,  then  to  act  powerfully,  to  devastate.  The  boy  grew 
under  the  blessing  of  God  (see  1  Sam.  ii.  21). — Ver.  25.  When  he 
had  grown  up,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  began  to  thrust  him  in  the 
camp  of  Dan.     DVB,  to  thrust,  denoting  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
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of  God  within  him,  which  took  possession  of  him  suddenly,  and 
impelled  him  to  pat  forth  supernatural  powers.  Mahaneh-Dan,  the 
camp  of  Dan,  was  the  name  given  to  the  district  in  which  the 
Danites  who  emigrated,  according  to  chap,  xviii.  12,  from  the 
inheritance  of  their  tribe,  had  pitched  their  encampment  behind, 
i.e*  to  the  west  of,  Kirjath-jearim,  or  according  to  this  verse,  between 
Zorea  and  Eshtaol.  The  situation  cannot  be  determined  precisely, 
as  the  situation  of  Eshtaol  itself  has  not  been  discovered  yet  (see 
at  Josh.  xv.  33).  It  was  there  that  Samson  lived  with  his  parents, 
judging  from  chap.  xvi.  31.  The  meaning  of  this  verse,  which 
forms  the  introduction  to  the  following  account  of  the  acts  of 
Samson,  is  simply  that  Samson  was  there  seized  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah,  and  impelled  to  commence  the  conflict  with  the  Philis- 
tines. 

Chap.  xiv.  Samson's  First  Transactions  with  the  Phi- 
listines.— Vers.  1-9.  At  Tibnath,  the  present  Tibne,  an  hour's 
journey  to  the  south-west  of  Sur'a  (see  at  Josh.  xv.  10),  to  which 
Samson  had  gone  down  from  Zorea  or  Mahaneh-Dan,  he  saw  a 
daughter  of  the  Philistines  who  pleased  him ;  and  on  his  return  he 
asked  his  parents  to  take  her  for  him  as  a  wife  (np?,  to  take,  as  in 
Ex.  xxi.  9). — Vers.  3,  4.  His  parents  expressed  their  astonishment 
at  the  choice,  and  asked  him  whether  there  was  not  a  woman  among 
the  daughters  of  his  brethren  (i.e.  the  members  of  his  own  tribe), 
or  among  all  his  people,  that  he  should  want  to  fetch  one  from  the 
Philistines,  the  uncircumcised.  But  Samson  repeated  his  request, 
because  the  daughter  of  the  Philistines  pleased  him.  The  aversion 
of  his  parents  to  the  marriage  was  well  founded,  as  such  a  marriage 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  law.  It  is  true  that  the  only 
marriages  expressly  prohibited  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  16  and  Deut.  vii.  3,  4, 
are  marriages  with  Canaanitish  women;  but  the  reason  assigned  for 
this  prohibition  was  equally  applicable  to  marriages  with  daughters 
of  the  Philistines.  In  fact,  the  Philistines  are  reckoned  among  the 
Canaanites  in  Josh.  xiii.  3  upon  the  very  same  ground.  But 
Samson  was  acting  under  a  higher  impulse,  whereas  his  parents 
did  not  know  that  it  was  from  Jehovah,  i.e.  that  Jehovah  had  so 
planned  it ;  u  for  Samson  was  seeking  an  opportunity  on  account  of 
the  Philistines"  i.e.  an  occasion  to  quarrel  with  them,  because,  as  is 
afterwards  added  in  the  form  of  an  explanatory  circumstantial 
clause,  the  Philistines  had  dominion  over  Israel  at  that  time. 
njKJn,  air*  Xey.,  an  opportunity  (cf.  WW}?,  2  Kings  v.  7). — Vers.  5,  6. 
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When  Samson  went  down  with  his  parents  to  Timnath,  a  young 
lion  came  roaring  towards  him  at  the  vineyards  of  that  town.  Then 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  him,  so  that  he  tore  the  lion  in 
pieces  as  a  kid  is  torn  (lit  "  like  the  tearing  in  pieces  of  the  kid"), 
although  he  had  nothing,  i.e.  no  weapon,  in  his  hand.  David,  when 
a  shepherd,  and  the  hero  Benaiah,  also  slew  lions  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34, 
35 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20) ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  Arabs  some- 
times kill  lions  with  a  staff  (see  Winer,  Bibl.  R.  W.  Art.  Lowe). 
Samson's  supernatural  strength,  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah, 
which  came  upon  him,  was  simply  manifested  in  the  fact  that  he 
tore  the  lion  in  pieces  without  any  weapon  whatever  in  his  hand. 
But  he  said  nothing  about  it  to  his  parents,  who  were  not  eye- 
witnesses of  the  deed.  This  remark  is  introduced  in  connection 
with  what  follows. — Ver.  7.  When  he  came  to  Timnath  he  talked 
with  the  girl,  and  she  pleased  him.  He  had  only  seen  her  before 
(ver.  1) ;  but  now  that  his  parents  had  asked  for  her,  he  talked 
with  her,  and  found  the  first  impression  that  he  had  received  of  her 
fully  confirmed. — Ver.  8.  When  some  time  had  elapsed  after  the 
betrothal,  he  came  again  to  fetch  her  (take  her  home,  marry  her), 
accompanied,  as  we  learn  from  ver.  9,  by  his  parents.  On  the  way 
"  he  turned  aside  (from  the  road)  to  see  the  carcase  of  tlte  lion  ;  and 
behold  a  swarm  of  bees  was  in  the  body  of  the  lion,  also  honey"  The 
word  fi^B?,  which  only  occurs  here,  is  derived  from  /BJ,  like  irr&fia 
from  7rt7rra>,  and  is  synonymous  with  STCU,  cadaver,  and  signifies  not 
the  mere  skeleton,  as  bees  would  not  form  their  hive  in  such  a  place, 
but  the  carcase  of  the  lion,  which  had  been  thoroughly  dried  up 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  without  passing  into  a  state  of  putrefaction. 
"  In  the  desert  of  Arabia  the  heat  of  a  sultry  season  will  often 
dry  up  all  the  moisture  of  men  or  camels  that  have  fallen  dead, 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  their  decease,  without  their  passing  into 
a  state  of  decomposition  and  putrefaction,  so  that  they  remain  for 
a  long  time  like  mummies,  without  change  and  without  stench" 
(Rosenmuller,  Bibl.  Althk.  iv.  2,  p.  424).  In  a  carcase  dried  up  in 
this  way,  a  swarm  of  bees  might  form  their  hive,  just  as  well  as  in 
the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  or  clefts  in  the  rock,  or  where  wild  bees 
are  accustomed  to  form  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  bees 
avoid  both  dead  bodies  and  carrion  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ed.  Ros.  ill. 
p.  355). — Ver.  9.  Samson  took  it  (the  honey)  in  his  hands,  ate  some 
of  it  as  he  went,  and  also  gave  some  to  his  father  and  mother  to  eat, 
but  did  not  tell  them  that  he  had  got  the  honey  out  of  the  dead  body 
of  the  lion  ;  for  in  that  case  they  would  not  only  have  refused  to 
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eat  it  as  being  unclean,  but  would  have  been  aware  of  the  fact, 
which  Samson  afterwards  took  as  the  subject  of  the  riddle  that  he 
proposed  to  the  Philistines.  AT},  to  tread,  to  tread  down  ;  hence  to 
get  forcible  possession  of,  not  to  break  or  to  take  out,  neither  of 
which  meanings  can  be  established.  The  combination  of  HTj  and 
VB3"7«  is  a  pregnant  construction,  signifying  to  obtain  possession  of 
and  take  into  the  hands. 

Vers.  10-20.  Samson's  Wedding  and  Riddle. — Ver.  10.  When 
his  father  had  come  down  to  the  girl  (sc.  to  keep  the  wedding,  not 
merely  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  marriage),  Sam- 
son prepared  for  a  feast  there  (in  Timnath),  according  to  the 
usual  custom  (for  so  used  the  young  men  to  do). — Ver.  11.  "  And 
when  tlxey  saw  him,  they  fetched  thirty  friends,  and  they  were  with 
him?  The  parents  or  relations  of  the  bride  are  the  subject  of  the 
first  clause.  They  invited  thirty  of  their  friends  in  Timnath  to 
the  marriage  feast,  as  "  children  of  the  bride-chamber"  (Matt.  ix. 
15),  since  Samson  had  not  brought  any  with  him.  The  reading 
Drrtana  from  n^O  needs  no  alteration,  though  Bertheau  would  read 
Dnioa  from  IT£,  in  accordance  with  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
{Cod.  Al.)  and  of  Josephus,  iv  to>  <£oySe«r&u  avrovs*  Fear  of 
Samson  would  neither  be  in  harmony  with  the  facts  themselves, 
nor  with  the  words  ViK  VPW,  "  they  were  with  Aim,"  which  it  is  felt 
to  be  necessary  to  paraphrase  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  u  they 
watched  him." — Ver.  12.  At  the  wedding  feast  Samson  said  to  the 
guests,  "  I  will  give  you  a  riddle.  If  you  show  it  to  me  during  tlie 
seven  days  of  the  meal  (the  wedding  festival),  and  guess  it,  I  will 
give  you  thirty  sedinim  (aivSoves,  tunica?,  i.e.  clothes  worn  next  to 
the  skin)  and  thirty  changes  of  garments  (costly  dresses,  that  were 
frequently  changed  :  see  at  Gen.  xlv.  22)  ;  but  if  ye  cannot  show  it 
to  me,  ye  shall  give  me  the  same  number  of  garments.79  The  custom 
of  proposing  riddles  at  banquets  by  way  of  entertainment  is  also 
to  be  met  with  among  the  ancient  Grecians.  (For  proofs  from 
AtlienamSy  Pollux,  Gellius,  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  P.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  12 ; 
and  K.  0.  M&ller,  Dorier,  ii.  p.  392).  As  the  guests  consented  to 
this  proposal,  Samson  gave  them  the  following  riddle  (ver.  14) : 
"  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness?  This  riddle  they  could  not  show,  ue.  solve,  for  three 
days.  That  is  to  say,  they  occupied  themselves  for  three  days  in 
trying  to  find  the  solution  ;  after  that  they  let  the  matter  rest  until 
the  appointed  term  was  drawing  near. — Ver.  15.  On  the  seventh 
day  they  said  to  Samson's  wife,  "  Persuade  thy  husband  to  show  us 
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the  riddle"  sc.  through  thee,  without  his  noticing  it,  "  lest  toe  burn 
thee  and  thy  father's  Iwuse  with  fire.  Have  ye  invited  us  to  make  us 
poor;  is  it  not  so  f"  In  this  threat  the  barbarism  and  covetousness 
of  the  Philistines  came  openly  to  light.  UBhW  without  Metheg  in 
the  \  is  the  inf.  Kal  of  B^?J,  to  make  poor, — a  meaning  derived 
from  inheriting,  not  the  Piel  of  &?r  =  BTi,  to  be  poor.  *6n,  nonne, 
strengthens  the  interrogative  clause,  and  has  not  the  signification 
"  here"  =  wn,  Samson's  wife,  however,  wept  over  him,  i.e.  urged 
him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  said,  "  Thou  dost  but  hate  me,  and 
lovest  me  not ;  thou  hast  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  the  children  of  my 
people  (my  countrymen),  and  hast  not  slwwn  it  to  me?'  ™"]n  is 
from  Tin.  Samson  replied,  that  he  had  not  even  shown  it  to  his 
father  and  mother,  uand  shall  I  show  it  to  thee?" — Ver.  17.  "  Thus 
his  wife  wept  before  him  the  seven  days  of  Hit  banquet"  This  state- 
ment is  not  at  variance  with  that  in  ver.  15,  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  only  on  the  seventh  day  that  the  Philistine  young  men  urged 
her  with  threats  to  entice  Samson  to  tell  the  riddle,  but  may  be 
explained  very  simply  in  the  following  manner.  The  woman  had 
already  come  to  Samson  every  day  with  her  entreaties  from  simple 
curiosity ;  but  Samson  resisted  them  until  the  seventh  day,  when 
she  became  more  urgent  than  ever,  in  consequence  of  this  threat 
on  the  part  of  the  Philistines.  And  "  Samson  showed  it  to  hery 
because  she  lay  sore  upon  him;"  whereupon  she  immediately  be- 
trayed it  to  her  countrymen. — Ver.  18.  Thus  on  the  seventh  day, 
before  the  sun  went  down  (n9")?  =  Pjn,  chap.  viii.  13 ;  Job.  ix.  7, 
with  a  toneless  ah,  a  softening  down  of  the  feminine  termination  : 
see  Ewald,  §  173,  A.),  the  men  of  the  city  (i.e.  the  thirty  young 
men  who  had  been  invited)  said  to  Samson,  "  What  is  sweeter 
than  honey,  and  what  stronger  than  a  lion?"  But  Samson  saw 
through  the  whole  thing,  and  replied,  "  If  ye  had  not  ploughed 
with  my  heifer9  ye  had  not  hit  upon  (guessed)  my  riddle" — a  pro- 
verbial saying,  the  meaning  of  which  is  perfectly  clear. — Ver.  19. 
Nevertheless  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  promise  (ver.  12).  Then 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  him.  He  went  down  to  Ash- 
kelon,  slew  thirty  men  of  them,  t.i.  of  the  Ashkelonites,  took  their 
clothes  (flhP?n,  exuvice:  see  2  Sam.  ii.  21),  and  gave  the  changes  of 
garments  to  those  who  had  shown  the  riddle.  This  act  is  described 
as  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  which  came  upon  Samson, 
because  it  showed  to  the  Philistines  the  superior  power  of  the  servants 
of  Jehovah.  It  was  not  carnal  revenge  that  had  impelled  Samson 
to  the  deed.     It  was  not  till  the  deed  itself  was  done  that  his  anger 
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was  kindled ;  and  even  then  it  was  not  against  the  Philistines,  to 
whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  or  give  the  thirty  garments,  but 
against  his  wife,  who  had  betrayed  his  secret  to  her  countrymen, 
so  that  he  returned  to  his  father's  house,  viz.  without  his  wife. — 
Ver.  20.  u  And  Samsons  wife  was  given  to  his  friend,  whom  he  had 
chosen  as  a  friend"  jnp  is  no  doubt  to  be  understood  here  in  the 
sense  of  "  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom"  (John  iii.  29),  6  wfujxvywyos 
(LXX.),  the  conductor  of  the  bride, — namely,  one  of  the  thirty 
companions  (ver.  10),  whom  Samson  had  entrusted  with  this  office  at 
the  marriage  festival.  The  faithlessness  of  the  Philistines  towards 
the  Israelites  was  no  doubt  apparent  here ;  for  even  if  Samson 
went  home  enraged  at  the  treacherous  behaviour  of  his  wife,  with- 
out taking  her  with  him,  he  did  not  intend  to  break  the  marriage 
tie,  as  chap.  xv.  1,  2  clearly  shows.  So  that  instead  of  looking 
at  the  wrong  by  which  Samson  felt  himself  aggrieved,  and  trying 
to  mitigate  his  wrath,  the  parents  of  the  woman  made  the  breach 
irreparable  by  giving  their  daughter  as  a  wife  to  his  companion. 

Chap.  xv.  Further  Acts  op  Samson. — Vers.  1-8.  His  revenge 
upon  the  Philistines. — Ver.  1.  Some  time  after,  Samson  visited  his 
wife  in  the  time  of  the  wheat  harvest  with  a  kid, — a  customary 
present  at  that  time  (Gen.  xxxviii.  17), — and  wished  to  go  into  the 
chamber  (the  women's  apartment)  to  her ;  but  her  father  would  not 
allow  him,  and  said,  "  /  thought  thou  hatedst  her,  and  therefore  gave 
her  to  thy  friend  (chap.  xiv.  20)  :  behold  her  younger  sister  is  fairer 
than  she;  let  her  be  thine  in  her  stead" — Ver.  3.  Enraged  at  this 
answer,  Samson  said  to  them  (i.e.  to  her  father  and  those  around 
him),  "  Now  am  I  blameless  before  the  Philistines,  if  I  do  evil  to 
them"  njM  with  ft?,  to  be  innocent  away  from  a  person,  Le.  before 
him  (see  Num.  xxxii.  22).  Samson  regarded  the  treatment  which 
he  had  received  from  his  father-in-law  as  but  one  effect  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Philistines  generally  towards  the  Israelites,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  avenge  the  wrong  which  he  had  received  from 
one  member  of  the  Philistines  upon  the  whole  nation,  or  at  all 
events  upon  the  whole  of  the  city  of  Timnath. — Vers.  4,  5.  He 
therefore  went  and  caught  three  hundred  shualim,  Le.  jackals, 
animals  which  resemble  foxes  and  are  therefore  frequently  classed 
among  the  foxes  even  by  the  common  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
(see  Niebuhr,  Beschr.  v.  Arab.  p.  166).  Their  European  name  is 
derived  from  the  Persian  schaghal.  These  animals,  which  are  still 
found  in  great  quantities  at  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  in  Galilee,  herd 
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together,  and  may  easily  be  caught  (see  RosenmuUer,  Bibl.  Althk. 
iv.  2,  pp.  155  sqq.).  He  then  took  torches,  turned  tail  to  tail,  i.e. 
coupled  the  jackals  together  by  their  tails,  putting  a  torch  between 
the  two  tails,  set  the  torches  on  fire,  and  made  the  animals  run  into 
the  fields  of  standing  corn  belonging  to  the  Philistines.  Then  he 
burned  "from  the  shocks  of  wlieat  to  the  standing  grain  and  to  the 
olive  gardens"  i.e.  the  shocks  of  wheat  as  well  as  the  standing  corn 
and  the  olive  plantations.  W  0*13  are  joined  together  in  the  con- 
struct state. — Ver.  6.  The  Philistines  found  out  at  once,  that  Samson 
had  done  them  this  injury  because  his  father-in-law,  the  Timnite, 
had  taken  away  his  wife  and  given  her  to  his  companion.  They 
therefore  avenged  themselves  by  burning  her  and  her  father, — 
probably  by  burning  his  house  down  to  the  ground,  with  its  occu- 
pants within  it,  —  an  act  of  barbarity  and  cruelty  which  fully 
justified  Samson's  war  upon  them. — Ver.  7.  Samson  therefore 
declared  to  them,  u  If  ye  do  such  things,  truly  (*3)  when  I  have 
avenged  myself  upon  you,  then  will  I  cease,"  i.e.  I  will  not  cease  till 
I  have  taken  vengeance  upon  you. — Ver.  8.  "  Then  he  smote  them 
hip  and  thigh  (lit.  'thigh  upon  hip;'  ?$  as  in  Gen.  xxxii.  12),  a 
great  slaughter"  pit?,  thigh,  strengthened  by  T^ty,  is  a  second 
accusative  governed  by  the  verb,  and  added  to  define  the  word 
DniN  more  minutely,  in  the  sense  of  u  on  hip  and  thigh  ;w  whilst 
the  expression  which  follows,  r6ftj  nap,  is  added  as  an  adverbial 
accusative  to  strengthen  the  verb  *I5-  Smiting  hip  and  thigh  is 
a  proverbial  expression  for  a  cruel,  unsparing  slaughter,  like  the 
German  "cutting  arm  and  leg  in  two,"  or  the  Arabic  "war  in 
thigh  fashion  "  (see  Bertheau  in  foe).  After  smiting  the  Philistines, 
Samson  went  down  and  dwelt  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  Etam.  There 
is  a  town  of  Etam  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xi.  6,  between  Bethlehem 
and  Tekoah,  which  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  and  stood  in  all 
probability  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  upon  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
But  this  Etam,  which  Robinson  (Pal.  ii.  168)  supposes  to  be  the 
village  of  Urtas,  a  place  still  inhabited,  though  lying  in  ruins,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  here,  as  the  Philistines  did  not  go  up  to  the 
mountains  of  Judah  (ver.  9),  as  Bertheau  imagines,  but  simply 
came  forward  and  encamped  in  Judah.  The  Etam  of  this  verse  is 
mentioned  in  1  Chron.  iv.  32,  along  with  Ain  Rimmon  and  other 
Simeonitish  towns,  and  is  to  be  sought  for  on  the  border  of  the 
Negeb  and  of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Khuweilifeh  (see  V.  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  311).  The  expression  "  he 
went  down "  suits  this  place  very  well,  but  not  the  Etam  on  the 
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mountains  of  Judah,  to  which  he  would  have  had  to  go  up,  and  not 
down,  from  Timnath. 

Vers.  9-17.  Samson  is  delivered  up  to  the  Philistines,  and  smites 
them  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  Ass. — Ver.  9.  The  Philistines  came 
("  went  up,"  denoting  the  advance  of  an  army  :  see  at  Josh.  viii.  1) 
to  avenge  themselves  for  the  defeat  they  had  sustained  from 
Samson  ;  and  having  encamped  in  Judah,  spread  themselves  out  in 
Lechi  (Lehi).  Lechi  (w,  in  pause  w,  i.e.  a  jaw),  which  is  probably 
mentioned  again  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  and,  according  to  ver.  17, 
received  the  name  of  Ramath-lechi  from  Samson  himself,  cannot  be 
traced  with  any  certainty,  as  the  early  church  tradition  respecting 
the  place  is  utterly  worthless.  Van  de  Velde  imagines  that  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  flattened  rocky  hill  el  Lechieh,  or  Lekieh,  upon 
which  an  ancient  fortification  has  been  discovered,  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  from  Tell  Khewelfeh  to  Beersheba,  at  the  south-western 
approach  of  the  mountains  of  Judah. — Vers.  10  sqq.  When  the 
Judaeans  learned  what  was  the  object  of  this  invasion  on  the  part 
of  the  Philistines,  three  thousand  of  them  went  down  to  the  cleft  in 
the  rock  Etam,  to  bind  Samson  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  Philis- 
tines. Instead  of  recognising  in  Samson  a  deliverer  whom  the 
Lord  had  raised  up  for  them,  and  crowding  round  him  that  they 
might  smite  their  oppressors  with  his  help  and  drive  them  out  of 
the  land,  the  men  of  Judah  were  so  degraded,  that  they  cast  this 
reproach  at  Samson :  "  Knowest  thou  not  that  the  Philistines  rule  over 
us  t  Wherefore  hast  thou  done  this  (the  deed  described  in  ver.  8)  f 
We  have  come  down  to  bind  thee,  and  deliver  thee  into  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines."  Samson  replied,  "  Swear  to  me  that  ye  will  not  fall 
upon  me  yourselves"  P?B  with  3,  to  thrust  at  a  person,  fall  upon 
him,  including  in  this  case,  according  to  ver.  13,  the  intention  of 
killing. — Ver,  13.  When  they  promised  him  this,  he  let  them  biud 
him  with  two  new  cords  and  lead  him  up  (into  the  camp  of  the 
Philistines)  out  of  the  rock  (i.e.  the  cleft  of  the  rock). — Ver.  14. 
But  when  he  came  to  Lechi,  and  the  Philistines  shouted  with  joy 
as  they  came  to  meet  him,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  him, 
"  and  the  cords  on  his  arms  became  like  tow  that  had  been  burnt  with 
fire,  and  his  fetters  melted  from  his  hands."  The  description  rises 
up  to  a  poetical  parallelism,  to  depict  the  triumph  which  Samson 
celebrated  over  the  Philistines  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah. 
— Ver.  15.  As  soon  as  he  was  relieved  of  his  bands,  he  seized  upon 
a  fresh  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  which  he  found  there,  and  smote  there- 
with a  thousand  men.     He  himself  commemorated  this  victory  in  a 
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short  poetical  strain  (ver.  16) :  "  With  the  ass's  jaw-bone  a  heap, 
two  heaps ;  with  the  ass9s  jaw-bone  I  smote  a  thousand  men"  The 
form  of  the  word  "iton  =  iDh  is  chosen  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blance  to  "»ton?  and  is  found  again  at  1  Sam.  xvi.  20.  How  Samson 
achieved  this  victory  is  not  minutely  described.  But  the  words  "  a 
heap,  two  heaps,"  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  did  not  take  place 
in  one  encounter,  but  in  several.  The  supernatural  strength  with 
which  Samson  rent  asunder  the  fetters  bound  upon  him,  when  the 
Philistines  thought  they  had  him  safely  in  their  power,  filled  them 
with  fear  and  awe  as  before  a  superior  being,  so  that  they  fled,  and 
he  pursued  them,  smiting  one  heap  after  another,  as  he  overtook 
them,  with  an  ass's  jaw-bone  which  he  found  in  the  way.  The 
number  given,  viz.  a  thousand,  is  of  course  a  round  number  signi- 
fying a  very  great  multitude,  and  has  been  adopted  from  the  song 
into  the  historical  account. — Ver.  17.  When  he  had  given  utterance 
to  his  saying,  he  threw  the  jaw-bone  away,  and  called  the  place 
Jtamath-lechiy  i.e.  the  jaw-bone  height.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  name  Lechi  in  ver.  9  is  used  proleptically,  and  that  the  place 
first  received  its  name  from  this  deed  of  Samson. 

Vers.  18-20.  The  pursuit  of  the  Philistines,  however,  and  the 
conflict  with  them,  had  exhausted  Samson,  so  that  he  was  very 
thirsty,  and  feared  that  he  might  die  from  exhaustion ;  for  it  was 
about  the  time  of  the  wheat-harvest  (ver.  1),  and  therefore  hot 
summer  weather.  Then  he  called  to  the  Lord,  "  Thou  hast  through 
(T?)  Thy  servant  given  this  great  deliverance ;  and  now  I  shall  die 
for  t/iirst,  and  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  uncircumcised  /"  From  this 
prayer  we  may  see  that  Samson  was  fully  conscious  that  he  was 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  helped  him  out 
of  this  trouble.  God  split  the  hollow  place  at  Lechi,  so  that  water 
came  out  of  it,  as  at  Horeb  and  Kadesh  (Ex.  xvii.  6,  and  Num.  xx. 
8, 11).  The  word  BTDO,  which  is  used  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22  to  signify 
a  mortar,  is  explained  by  rabbinical  expositors  as  denoting  the 
socket  of  the  teeth,  or  the  hollow  place  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed, 
like  the  Greek  oXfilo-KO?,  mortariolum,  according  to  Pollux,  Onom. 
ii.  c.  4,  §  21.  Accordingly  many  have  understood  the  statement 
made  here,  as  meaning  that  God  caused  a  fountain  to  flow  miracu- 
lously out  of  the  socket  of  a  tooth  in  the  jaw-bone  which  Samson 
had  thrown  away,  and  thus  provided  for  his  thirst.  This  view  is 
the  one  upon  which  Luther's  rendering,  "  God  split  a  tooth  in 
the  jaw,  so  that  water  came  out,"  is  founded,  and  it  has  been 
voluminously  defended  by  Bochart  (Hieroz.  1.  ii.  c.  15).     But  the 
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expression  *n?3  TO,  "  the  makteah  which  is  at  Lechi?  is  opposed  to 
this  view,  since  the  tooth-socket  in  the  jaw-bone  of  the  ass  would 
be  simply  called  *IW  fep  or  *n?3  tW3D ;  and  so  is  also  the  remark 
that  this  fountain  was  still  in  existence  in  the  historian's  own  time. 
And  the  article  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary,  as  many  proper 
names  are  written  with  it  (see  JEwald,  §  277,  c).  Consequently  we 
must  follow  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  8),  who  takes  E^Qn  as  the  name 
given  to  the  opening  of  the  rock,  which  was  cleft  by  God  to  let 
water  flow  out.  u  If  a  rocky  precipice  bore  the  name  of  jaw-bone 
(lechi)  on  account  of  its  shape,  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
figurative  epithet,  that  the  name  tooth-hollow  should  be  given  to  a 
hole  or  gap  in  the  rock'9  (Stnder).  Moreover,  the  same  name, 
Makteshj  occurs  again  in  Zeph.  i.  11,  where  it  is  applied  to  a  locality 
in  or  near  Jerusalem.  The  hollow  place  was  split  by  Elohim, 
although  it  was  to  Jehovah  that  Samson  had  prayed,  to  indicate 
that  the  miracle  was  wrought  by  God  as  the  Creator  and  Lord  of 
nature.  Samson  drank,  and  his  spirit  returned,  so  that  he  revived 
again.  Hence  the  fountain  received  the  name  of  En-hakkore,  "  the 
crier^s  well  which  is  at  Lechi,"  unto  this  day.  According  to  the 
accents,  the  last  clause  does  not  belong  to  *n?a  (in  Lechi),  but  to 
'U1  K"}iJ  (he  called,  etc.).  It  received  the  name  given  to  it  unto  this 
day.  This  implies,  of  course,  that  the  spring  itself  was  in  existence 
when  our  book  was  composed. — In  ver.  20  the  account  of  the 
judicial  labours  of  Samson  are  brought  to  a  close,  with  the  remark 
that  Samson  judged  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines,  i.e.  during 
their  rule,  for  twenty  years.  What  more  is  recorded  of  him  in 
chap.  xvi.  relates  to  his  fall  and  ruin ;  and  although  even  in  this 
he  avenged  himself  upon  the  Philistines,  he  procured  no  further 
deliverance  for  Israel.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  critical  con- 
clusions from  the  position  in  which  this  remark  occurs,  as  to  a 
plurality  of  sources  for  the  history  of  Samson. 

Chap.  xvi.  Samson's  Fall  and  Death. — Samson's  judicial 
labours  reached  their  highest  point  when  he  achieved  his  great 
victory  over  the  Philistines  at  Lechi.  Just  as  his  love  to  the 
daughter  of  a  Philistine  had  furnished  him  with  the  occasion 
designed  by  God  for  the  manifestation  of  his  superiority  to  the 
uncircumcised  enemies  of  Israel,  so  the  degradation  of  that  love 
into  sensual  lust  supplied  the  occasion  for  his  fall  which  is  related 
in  this  chapter.  "Samson,  when  strong  and  brave,  strangled  a 
lion ;  but  he  could  not  strangle  his  own  love.    He  burst  the  fetters 
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of  his  foes,  but  not  the  cords  of  his  own  lusts.  He  burned  up  the 
crops  of  others,  and  lost  the  fruit  of  his  own  virtue  when  burning 
with  the  flame  enkindled  by  a  single  woman."  (Ambros.  Apol.  ii., 
David,  c.  iii.) 

Vers.  1-3.  His  heroic  deed  at  Gaza. — Samson  went  to  Gaza 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  superiority  in  strength  to  the 
Philistines,  and  there  went  in  unto  a  harlot  whom  he  saw.  For 
Gaza,  see  Josh.  xiii.  3.  ?K  Kia  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
Gen.  vi.  4  and  xxxviii.  16.  It  is  not  stated  in  this  instance,  as  in 
chap.  xiv.  4,  that  it  was  of  the  Lord. — Ver.  2.  When  this  was  told 
to  the  Gazites,  they  surrounded  him  (the  object  to  the  verb  is  to 
be  supplied  from  the  following  word  Sb)  and  laid  wait  for  him  all 
night  at  the  city  gate,  but  they  kept  themselves  quiet  during  the 
night,  saying,  "  Till  the  dawning  (*ri«,  injin.)  of  the  morning"  se. 
we  can  wait,  "  Hien  will  we  kill  Aim."  For  this  construction,  see 
1  Sam.  i.  22.  The  verb  *1M,  "^  was  t°ld"  (according  to  the 
LXX.  and  Chald.:  cf.  Gen/xxii.  20),  or  TOih,  "they  said,"  is 
wanting  before  BTJPo  and  must  have  fallen  out  through  a  copyist's 
error.  The  verb  Bhn£»?  has  evidently  the  subordinate  idea  of  giving 
themselves  up  to  careless  repose ;  for  if  the  watchmen  who  were 
posted  at  the  city  gate  had  but  watched  in  a  regular  manner,  Sam- 
son could  not  have  lifted  out  the  closed  gates  and  carried  them 
away.  But  as  they  supposed  that  he  would  not  leave  the  harlot 
before  daybreak,  they  relied  upon  the  fact  that  the  gate  was  shut, 
and  probably  fell  asleep. — Ver.  3.  But  at  midnight  Samson  got 
up,  and  "  laying  hold  of  the  folding  wings  of  the  city  gate,  as  well 
as  the  two  posts,  tore  them  out  of  the  ground  with  his  herculean 
strength,  together  with  the  bar  that  fastened  them,  and  carried 
them  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  which  stands  opposite  to 
Hebron."  M*  <?  merely  means  in  the  direction  towards,  as  in  Gen. 
xviii.  16,  and  does  not  signify  that  the  mountain  was  in  the  front 
of  Hebron  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  (see  Deut  xxxii.  49, 
where  Mount  Nebo,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan, 
and  at  least  four  geographical  miles  from  Jericho,  is  said  to  have 
been  over  against  it,  and  the  same  expression  is  employed).  The 
distance  from  Gaza  to  Hebron  was  about  nine  geographical  miles. 
To  the  east  of  Gaza  there  is  a  range  of  hills  which  runs  from  north 
to  south.  The  highest  of  them  all  is  one  which  stands  somewhat 
isolated,  about  half  an  hour  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  and  is 
called  el  Montar  from  a  wely  which  is  found  upon  the  top  of  it 
From  this  hill  there  is  a  splendid  prospect  over  the  whole  of  the 
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surrounding  country.  Hebron  itself  is  not  visible  from  this  hill, 
but  the  mountains  of  Hebron  are.  According  to  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, it  was  to  the  summit  of  this  hill  that  Samson  carried  the  city 
gates ;  and  both  Robinson  (Pal.  ii.  377)  and  V.  de  Velde  regard  this 
tradition  as  by  no  means  improbable,  although  the  people  of  Gaza 
are  not  acquainted  with  it.  "  The  city  gate  of  the  Gaza  of  that 
time  was  probably  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  the 
hill  el  Montar ;  and  to  climb  this  peak  with  the  heavy  gates  and 
their  posts  and  bar  upon  his  shoulders  through  the  deep  sand  upon 
the  road;  was  a  feat  which  only  a  Samson  could  perform  "  (V.  de 
Velde). 

Vers.  4-21.  Samson  and  Delilah. — Ver.  4.  After  this  successful 
act,  Samson  gave  himself  up  once  more  to  his  sensual  lusts.  He 
fell  in  love  with  a  woman  in  the  valley  of  Sorek,  named  Delilah 
(i.e.  the  weak  or  pining  one),  to  whose  snares  he  eventually  suc- 
cumbed. With  reference  to  the  valley  of  Sorek,  Eusebius  affirms 
in  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  Swpijx),  that  there  was  a  village  called  Baprp^ 
(I.  Ka<f>ap  a&pqx  according  to  Jerome)  near  Zorea,  and  iv  opioid  (l. 
fiopeiois  according  to  Jerome,  who  has  ad  septentrionalem  plagam)  ; 
and  also  (*.  v.  Hcoprjtc)  that  this  place  was  near  to  Eshtaol.  Conse- 
quently the  Sorek  valley  would  have  to  be  sought  for  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samson's  birthplace  (chap.  xiii.  1),  and 
the  dwelling-place  of  his  family  (ver.  31). — Ver.  5.  The  princes 
of  the  Philistines  offered  Delilah  a  considerable  sum  (they  would 
give  her  one  thousand  and  one  hundred  shekels  of  silver  each,  i.e. 
a  thousand  shekels  or  more :  cf .  chap.  xvii.  2)  if  she  would  per- 
suade Samson,  and  bring  out  from  him  "  whereby  his  strength  was 
great,"  and  whereby  they  could  overpower  and  bind  him,  M3JP, 
to  bend  him,  i.e.  to  oppress  him.  The  Philistine  princes  thought 
that  Samson's  supernatural  strength  arose  from  something  external, 
which  he  wore  or  carried  about  with  him  as  an  amulet.  There  was 
a  certain  truth  at  the  foundation  of  this  heathen  superstition,  inas- 
much as  this  gift  of  divine  grace  was  really  bound  up  with  the 
possession  of  a  corporeal  pledge,  the  loss  of  which  was  followed  by 
the  immediate  loss  of  the  gift  of  God  (see  at  ver.  17). — Ver.  6. 
Allured  by  the  reward  in  prospect,  Delilah  now  sought  to  get  from 
him  the  secret  of  his  strength.  But  he  deceived  her  three  times  by 
false  statements.  He  first  of  all  said  to  her  (ver.  7),  "  If  they  bound 
me  with  strings  that  have  not  been  dried,  I  should  be  weak  and  like 
one  of  the  men  n  (t.«.  like  any  other  man).  W  signifies  a  sinew  or 
string,  e.g.  a  bow-string,  Ps.  xi.  2,  and  in  the  different  dialects 
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either  a  bow-string  or  the  string  of  a  harp  or  guitar.    As  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  here  between  the  &y}\  and  the  DV^S  in  ver.  11, 
the  strings  intended  here  are  those  of  catgut  or  anitaal  sinew.    The 
number  seven  is  that  of  a  divine  act,  answering  to  the  divine  power 
which  Samson  possessed. — Vers.  8,  9.  When  Delilah  told  this  to 
the  princes  of  the   Philistines,   they  brought  the  seven  strings 
required,  and  Delilah  bound  Samson  with  them.     "  And  the  spy 
sat  in  the  room  (TO,  dat.  com.,  lit  Ho  her/  i.e.)  to  help  her"  namely, 
without  Samson  knowing  it,  as  Delilah  had  certainly  not  told  him 
that  she  should  betray  the  secret  of  his  strength  to  the  Philistines. 
He  was  there,  no  doubt,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  and  overpower 
the  fettered  giant  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  his  strength 
was  gone.     She  then  cried  out  to  him,  "Philistines  upon  thee, 
Samson  /"    And  he  snapped  the  strings  as  one  would  snap  a  cord 
of  tow  "when  it  smells  fire,"  i.e.  is  held  to  the  fire. — Vers.  10-12. 
The  second  deception :  Samson  had  himself  bound  with  new  cords, 
which  had  not  yet  been  used  for  any  purpose,  and  these  also  he 
burst  from  his  arms  like  a  thread. — Vers.  13  and  14.  The  third 
deception :  "  If  thou  weavest  together  the  seven  locks  of  my  hair  with 
the  warp.    And  she  drove  it  in  with  the  plug?    These  words  are 
difficult  to  explain,  partly  because  several  technical  terms  are  used 
which  have  more  than  one  meaning,  and  partly  because  the  account 
itself  is  contracted,  both  Samson's  advice  and  her  fulfilment  of  it 
being  only  given  in  a  partial  form,  so  that  the  one  has  to  be  com- 
pleted from  the  other.    In  ver.  19,  the  only  other  passage  in  which 
JltapnD  occurs,  it  no  doubt  means  the  plaits  into  which  Samson's 
long  flowing  hair  was  plaited.    JEDt&n  only  occurs  here  (vers.  13 
and  14),  and  probably  means  the  woven  cloth,  or  rather  what  was 
still   upon  the  loom,   the  warp  of  the   cloth,  Biaafia   (LXX.). 
Accordingly  the  meaning  of  the  verse  would  be  this :   If  thou 
weavest  the  seven  plaits  of  my  hair  along  with  the  warp  upon  the 
loom.    The  commentators  are  all  agreed  that,  according  to  these 
words,  there  must  be  something  wanting  in  the  account,  though 
they  are  not  of  one  opinion  as  to  whether  the  binding  of  Samson 
is  fully  given  here,  and  all  that  has  to  be  supplied  is  the  clause 
"  Then  shall  I  be  weak"  etc.  (as  in  vers.  7  and  11),  or  whether 
the  words  in*?  VpJVil  add  another  fact  which  was  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  the  binding,  and  if  so,  how  these  words  are  to  be 
understood.    In  Bertheaus  opinion,   the  words  "and  she  thrust 
with  the  plug"  probably  mean  nothing  more  than  that  she  made  a 
noise  to  wake  the  sleeping  Samson,  because  it  is  neither  stated  here 
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that  she  forced  the  plug  into  the  wall  or  into  the  earth  to  fasten 
the  plaits  with  (LXX.,  Jwome)y  nor  that  her  thrusting  with  the 
plug  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  further  fastening  of  the  hair. 
These  arguments  are  sound  no  doubt,  but  they  do  not  prove  what 
is  intended.  When  it  is  stated  in  ver.  14ft,  that  "he  tore  out  the 
weaver's  plug  and  the  cloth/'  it  is  certainly  evident  that  the  plug 
served  to  fasten  the  hair  to  the  cloth  or  to  the  loom.  Moreover, 
not  only  would  any  knocking  with  the  plug  to  waken  Samson 
with  the  noise  have  been  altogether  superfluous,  as  the  loud  cry, 
"Philistines  upon  thee,  Samson/'  would  be  amply  sufficient  for 
this;  but  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  a  fact  with  so  little 
bearing  upon  the  main  facts  would  be  introduced  here  at  all. 
We  come  therefore  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  majority  of 
commentators,  viz.  that  the  words  in  question  are  to  be  understood 
as  referring  to  something  that  was  done  to  fasten  Samson  still 
more  securely.  TJW  =  ywi  TO  (ver.  14)  does  not  mean  the 
roller  or  weaver's  beam,  to  which  the  threads  of  the  wdrp  were 
fastened,  and  round  which  the  cloth  was  rolled  when  finished,  as 
Bertheau  supposes,  for  this  is  called  D*r»k  1WD  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  7 ; 
nor  the  ciraBt)  of  the  Greeks,  a  flat  piece  of  wood  like  a  knife, 
which  was  used  in  the  upright  loom  for  the  same  purpose  as  our 
comb  or  press,  viz.  to  press  the  weft  together,  and  so  increase  the 
substance  of  the  cloth  {Brawn,  de  vestitu  Sacerd.  p.  253)  ;  but  the 
comb  or  press  itself  which  was  fastened  to  the  loom,  so  that  it 
could  only  be  torn  out  by  force.  To  complete  the  account,  there- 
fore, we  must  supply  between  vers.  13  and  14,  "And  if  thou 
fastehest  it  (the  woven  cloth)  with  the  plug  (the  weaver's  comb),  I 
shall  be  weak  like  one  of  the  other  men  ;  and  she  wove  the  seven 
plaits  of  his  hair  into  the  warp  of  the  loom."  Then  follows  in  ver. 
14,  "  and  fattened  the  cloth  with  the  weaver's  comb."  There  is  no 
need,  however,  to  assume  that  what  has  to  be  supplied  fell  out  in 
copying.  We  have  simply  an  ellipsis,  such  as  we  often  meet 
with.  When  Samson  was  wakened  out  of  his  sleep  by  the  cry  of 
"  Philistines  upon  thee,"  he  tore  out  the  weaver's  comb  and  the 
warp  (sc.)  from  the  loom,  with  his  plaits  of  hair  that  had  been 
woven  in.  The  reference  to  his  sleeping  warrants  the  assumption 
that  Delilah  had  also  performed  the  other  acts  of  binding  while  he 
was  asleep.  We  must  not  understand  the  account,  however,  as 
implying  that  the  three  acts  of  binding  followed  close  upon  one 
another  on  the  very  same  day.  Several  days  fnay  very  probably 
have  elapsed  between  them.    In  this  third  deception  Samson  had 
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already  gone  so  far  in  his  presumptuous  trifling  with  the  divine 
gift  entrusted  to  him,  as  to  suffer  the  hair  of  his  head  to  be 
meddled  with,  though  it  was  sanctified  to  the  Lord.  "  It  would 
seem  as  though  this  act  of  sin  ought  to  have  brought  him  to  reflec- 
tion. But  as  that  was  not  the  case,  there  remained  but  one  short 
step  more  to  bring  him  to  thorough  treachery  towards  the  Lord  *' 
(0.  v.  Gerlach). 

This  last  step  was  very  speedily  to  follow. — Ver.  15.  After  this 
triple  deception,  Delilah  said  to  him,  "  How  canst  thou  say,  I  love 
thee,  as  thine  heart  is  not  with  me"  (i.e.  not  devoted  to  me)  t — Ver. 
16.  With  such  words  as  these  she  plagued  him  every  day,  so  that 
his  soul  became  impatient  even  to  death  (see  chap.  x.  16).  The 
air.  Xey.  pK  signifies  in  Aramaean,  to  press  or  plague.  The  form 
is  Piel,  though  without  the  reduplication  of  the  ?  and  Chateph- 
patach  under  (see  Ewald,  §  90,  fi.). — Ver.  17.  u  And  he  showed  her 
all  his  heart,"  i.e.  he  opened  his  mind  thoroughly  to  her,  and  told 
her  that  no  razor  had  come  upon  his  head,  because  he  was  a 
Nazarite  from  his  mother's  womb  (cf.  chap.  xiii.  5,  7).  "  If  I 
should  be  shaven,  my  strength  would  depart  from  me,  and  I  should  be 
weak  like  all  other  men" — Ver.  18.  When  Delilah  saw  (ue.  per- 
ceived, namely  from  his  words  and  his  whole  behaviour  while 
making  this  communication)  that  he  had  betrayed  the  secret  of 
his  strength,  she  had  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  called  :  "  Come 
up  this  time,  .  .  .  for  he  had  revealed  to  her  all  his  lieart"  This 
last  clause  is  not  to  be  understood  as  having  been  spoken  by 
Delilah  to  the  princes  themselves,  as  it  is  by  the  Masorites  and 
most  of  the  commentators,  in  which  case  3?  would  have  to  be 
altered  into  v ;  but  it  contains  a  remark  of  the  writer,  introduced 
as  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that  Delilah  sent  for  the 
princes  of  the  Philistines  now  that  she  was  sure  of  her  purpose. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  word  Wl  (came  up)  which  follows, 
since  the  use  of  the  perfect  instead  of  the  imperfect  with  vav 
eonsec.  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  previous 
clause  is  a  parenthetical  one,  which  interrupts  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  and  to  which  the  account  of  the  further  progress  of  the 
affair  could  not  be  attached  by  the  historical  tense  (^V?).1  The 
princes  of  the  Philistines  came  up  to  Delilah  on  the  receipt  of  this 

1  The  Keri  reading  >h  arose  simply  from  a  misunderstanding,  although  it  ia 

found  in  many  MSS.  and  early  editions,  and  is  without  any  critical  worth.  The 
Masorites  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  main  point  is  all  that  is  related  of  the 
message  of  Delilah  to  the  princes  of  the  Philistines,  namely  that'  they  were  to 
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communication,  bringing  the  money,  the  promised  reward  of  her 
treachery  (ver.  5),  in  their  hands. — Ver.  19.  "  Then  she  made  him 
sleep  upon  her  knees,  and  called  to  the  many"  possibly  the  man  lying 
in  wait  (vers.  9  and  12),  that  she  might  not  be  alone  with  Samson 
when  cutting  off  his  hair ;  and  she  cut  off  the  seven  plaits  of  his 
hair,  and  began  to  afflict  him,  as  his  strength  departed  from  him 
now. — Ver.  20.  She  then  cried  out,  "Philistines  upon  thee,  Samson  /" 
And  he  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and  thought  (" said"  i.e.  to  him- 
self), "  /  will  go  away  as  time  upon  time  (this  as  at  other  times),  and 
shake  myself  loose?  sc.  from  the  fetters  or  from  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines ;  "  but  he  knew  not  that  Jehovah  had  departed  from  him," 
These  last  words  are  very  important  to  observe  in  order  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  affair.  Samson  had  said  to  Delilah,  "  If  my 
hair  were  cut  off,  my  strength  would  depart  from  me"  (ver.  17). 
The  historian  observes,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "Jelwvah  had 
departed  from  him."  The  superhuman  strength  of  Samson  did 
not  reside  in  his  hair  as  hair,  but  in  the  fact  that  Jehovah  was  with 
or  near  him.  But  Jehovah  was  with  him  so  long  as  he  maintained 
his  condition  as  a  Nazarite.  As  soon  as  he  broke  away  from  this 
by  sacrificing  the  hair  which  he  wore  in  honour  of  the  Lord, 
Jehovah  departed  from  him,  and  with  Jehovah  went  his  strength.1 
— Ver.  21.  The  Philistines  then  seized  him,  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
led  him  to  Gaza  fettered  with  double  brass  chains.  The  chains  are 
probably  called  nechushtaim  (double  brass)  because  both  hands  or 
both  feet  were  fettered  with  them.  King  Zedekiah,  when  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Chaldeans,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  (2 
Kings  xxv.  7).  There  Samson  was  obliged  to  turn  the  mill  in  the 
prison,  and  grind  corn  (the  participle  |nb  expresses  the  continuance 
of  the  action).     Grinding  a  handmill  was  the  hardest  and  lowest 

come  this  time,  and  that  the  rest  can  easily  be  supplied  from  the  context. 
Studer  admits  how  little  ^JTI  suits  that  view  of  the  clause  which  the  Keri 

reading  v  requires,  and  calls  it  "  syntactically  impossible."     He  proposes, 

however,  to  read  ^jft,  without  reflecting  that  this  reading  is  also  nothing  more 

than  a  change  which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  alteration  of  r6  into  "6,  and 

T  • 

has  no  critical  value. 

1  "  Samson  was  strong  because  he  was  dedicated  to  God,  as  long  as  he 
preserved  the  signs  of  his  dedication.  But  as  soon  as  he  lost  those  signs,  he  fell 
into  the  utmost  weakness  in  consequence.  The  whole  of  Samson's  misfortune 
came  upon  him,  therefore,  because  he  attributed  to  himself  some  portion  of 
what  God  did  through  him.  God  permitted  him  to  lose  his  strength,  that  he 
might  learn  by  experience  how  utterly  powerless  he  was  without  the  help  of 
God.    We  have  no  better  teachers  than  our  own  infirmities." — Berleb.  Bible. 
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kind  of  slave  labour  (compare  Ex.  xi.  5  with  xii.  29) ;  and  both 
Greeks  and  Romans  sentenced  their  slaves  to  this  as  a  punishment 
(see  Od.  xx.  105  sqq.,  vii.  103-4 ;  TerenU  Phorm.  ii.  1,  19,  Andr. 
i.  2,  29),  and  it  is  still  performed  by  female  slaves  in  the  East  (see 
Chardin  in  Harmars  Beob.  lib.  d.  Orient,  iii.  64). 

Vers.  22-31.  Samson's  Misery,  and  his  Triumph  in  Death. — 
Ver.  22.  The  hair  of  his  head  began  to  grow,  as  he  was  shaven. 
In  the  word  ^Bto,  as  (from  the  time  when  he  was  shaven),  there  is 
an  indication  that  Samson  only  remained  in  his  ignominious  cap- 
tivity till  his  hair  began  to  grow  again,  i.e.  visibly  to  grow.  What 
follows  agrees  with  this. — Vers.  23,  24.  The  captivity  of  this 
dreaded  hero  was  regarded  by  the  Philistines  as  a  great  victory, 
which  their  princes  resolved  to  celebrate  with  a  great  and  joyous 
sacrificial  festival  in  honour  of  their  god  Dagon,  to  whom  they 
ascribed  this  victory.  "  A  great  sacrifice?  consisting  in  the  offering 
up  of  a  large  number  of  slain  sacrifices.  "  And  for  joy?  viz.  to 
give  expression  to  their  joy,  ue.  for  a  joyous  festival.  Dagon,  one 
of  the  principal  deities  of  the  Philistines,  was  worshipped  at  Gaza 
and  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  2  sqq.,  and  1  Mace.  x.  83),  and,  according 
to  Jerome  on  Isa.  xlvi.  1,  in  the  rest  of  the  Philistine  towns  as  well. 
It  was  a  fish-deity  (tfn,  from  F[,  a  fish),  and  in  shape  resembled 
the  body  of  a  fish  with  the  head  and  hands  of  a  man  (1  Sam.  v.  4). 
It  was  a  male  deity,  the  corresponding  female  deity  being  Atargatis 
(2  Mace.  xii.  26)  or  Derceto,  and  was  a  symbol  of  water,  and  of  all 
the  vivifying  forces  of  nature  which  produce  their  effects  through 
the  medium  of  water,  like  the  Babylonian  'fl&dx&v,  one  of  the 
four  Oannes,  and  the  Indian  Vishnu  (see  Movers,  Phoniz.  i.  pp.  143 
sqq.,  590  sqq.,  and  J.  G.  Mailer  in  Herzogs  Cycl.). — Ver.  24. 
All  the  people  took  part  in  this  festival,  and  sang  songs  of  praise 
to  the  god  who  had  given  the  enemy,  who  had  laid  waste  their 
fields  and  slain  many  of  their  countrymen,  into  their  hands. — 
Vers.  25  sqq.  When  their  hearts  were  merry  (3to*,  inf.  of  3tP), 
they  had  Samson  fetched  out  of  the  prison,  that  he  might  make 
sport  before  them,  and  "  put  him  between  the  pillars"  of  the  house 
or  temple  in  which  the  triumphal  feast  was  held.  Then  he  said  to 
the  attendant  who  held  his  hand,  "  Let  me  loose,  and  let  me  touch 
the  pillars  upon  which  the  house  is  built,  that  I  may  lean  upon  it" 
*?t^D,n  is  the  imperative  Hiphil  of  the  radical  verb  W&,  which  only 
occurs  here ;  and  the  Keri  substitutes  the  ordinary  form  IFWi  from 
t?*D.  "  But  the  house?  adds  the  historian  by  way  of  preparation 
for  what  follows,  "  was  filled  with  men  and  women :  all  the  princes 
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of  the  Philistines  also  were  titers;  and  upon  the  roof  were  about  three 
tJiousand  men  and  women,  who  feasted  their  eyes  with  Samson1  s 
sports"  (run  with  3,  used  to  denote  the  gratification  of  looking). — 
Ver.  28.  Then  Samson  prayed  to  Jehovah,  u  Lord  Jehovah,  re- 
member me,  and  only  this  time  make  me  strong,  0  God,  that  I  may 
avenge  myself  (with)  the  revenge  of  one  of  my  two  eyes  upon  the 
Philistines,"  i.e.  may  take  vengeance  upon  them  for  the  loss  of 
only  one  of  my  two  eyes  (**]#©,  without  Dagesh  lene  in  the  H:  see 
Ewald,  §  267,  b.), — a  sentence  which  shows  how  painfully  he  felt 
the  loss  of  his  two  eyes,  "  a  loss  the  severity  of  which  even  the 
terrible  vengeance  which  he  was  meditating  could  never  outweigh" 
(Bertheau). — Vers.  29,  30.  After  he  had  prayed  to  the  Lord  for 
strength  for  this  last  great  deed,  he  embraced  the  two  middle  pillars 
upon  which  the  building  was  erected,  leant  upon  them,  one  with 
his  right  hand,  the  other  with  the  left  (viz.  embracing  them  with 
his  hands,  as  these  words  also  belong  to  Abf.),  and  said,  "  Let  my 
soul  die  with  the  Philistines"  He  then  bent  (the  two  pillars)  with 
force,  and  the  house  fell  upon  the  princes  and  all  the  people  who 
were  within.  So  far  as  the  fact  itself  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
ground  for  questioning  the  possibility  of  Samson's  bringing  down 
the  whole  building  with  so  many  men  inside  by  pulling  down  two 
middle  columns,  as  we  have  no  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
style  of  its  architecture.  In  all  probability  we  have  to  picture  this 
temple  of  Dagon  as  resembling  the  modern  Turkish  kiosks,  namely 
as  consisting  of  a  "  spacious  hall,  the  roof  of  which  rested  in  front 
upon  four  columns,  two  of  them  standing  at  the  ends,  and  two 
close  together  in  the  centre.  Under  this  hall  the  leading  men  of 
the  Philistines  celebrated  a  sacrificial  meal,  whilst  the  people  were 
assembled  above  upon  the  top  of  the  roof,  which  was  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade"  (Faber,  Archaol.  der  Hebr.  p.  444,  cf.  pp.  436-7 ; 
and  Shaw,  Reisen,  p.  190).  The  ancients  enter  very  fully  into  the 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  Samson  committed  suicide  or 
not,  though  without  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  0.  v. 
Gerlachy  however,  has  given  the  true  answer.  "  Samson's  deed/' 
he  says,  "  was  not  suicide,  but  the  act  of  a  hero,  who  sees  that  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies  with  the 
inevitable  certainty  of  death,  in  order  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  his 
people  and  decide  the  victory  which  he  has  still  to  achieve.  Samson 
would  be  all  the  more  certain  that  this  was  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
when  he  considered  that  even  if  he  should  deliver  himself  in  any 
other  way  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  he  would  always  carry 
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about  with  him  the  mark  of  his  shame  in  the  blindness  of  his  eyes, — 
a  mark  of  his  unfaithfulness  as  the  servant  of  God  quite  as  much  as 
of  the  double  triumph  of  his  foes,  who  had  gained  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  a  corporeal  victory  over  him."  Such  a  triumph  as  this  the  God 
of  Israel  could  not  permit  His  enemies  and  their  idols  to  gain.  The 
Lord  must  prove  to  them,  even  through  Samson's  death,  that  the 
shame  of  his  sin  was  taken  from  him,  and  that  the  Philistines  had 
no  cause  to  triumph  over  him.  Thus  Samson  gained  the  greatest 
victory  over  his  foes  in  the  moment  of  his  own  death.  The  terror 
of  the  Philistines  when  living,  he  became  a  destroyer  of  the  temple 
of  their  idol  when  he  died.  Through  this  last  act  of  his  he  vindi- 
cated the  honour  of  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  against  Dagon  the 
idol  of  the  Philistines.  "  The  dead  which  he  slew  at  his  deat/i  were 
more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life? — Ver.  31.  This  terrible 
blow  necessarily  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  Philistines, 
not  only  plunging  them  into  deep  mourning  at  the  death  of  their 
princes  and  so  many  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  of  Dagon,  but  filling  them  with  fear  and  terror  at  the 
omnipotence  of  the  God  of  the  Israelites.  f  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  conceivable  enough  that  the  brethren  and  relatives  of 
Samson  were  able  to  come  to  Gaza,  and  fetch  away  the  body  of  the 
fallen  hero,  to  bury  it  in  his  father's  grave  between  Zorea  and 
Eshtaol  (see  chap.  xiii.  25). — In  conclusion,  it  is  once  more  very 
appropriately  observed  that  Samson  had  judged  Israel  twenty  years 
(cf.  chap.  xv.  20). 


III.— IMAGE-WORSHIP  OF  MICAH  AND  THE  DANITES;  INFAMOUS 
CONDUCT  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  GIBEAH;  VENGEANCE 
TAKEN  UPON  THE  TRIBE  OF  BENJAMIN. 

Chap,  xvn.-xxr. 

The  death  of  Samson  closes  the  body  of  the  book  of  Judges, 
which  sets  forth  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel  under  the  judges 
in  a  continuous  and  connected  form.  The  two  accounts,  which 
follow  in  chap,  xvii.-xxi.,  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  heading  are 
attached  to  the  book  of  Judges  in  the  form  of  appendices  as  the 
facts  in  question  not  only  belonged  to  the  times  of  the  judges,  and 
in  fact  to  the  very  commencement  of  those  times  (see  p.  238),  but 
furnished  valuable  materials  for  forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  actual 
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character  of  this  portion  of  the  Israelitish  history.  The  first  appen- 
dix (chap.  xvii.  xviii.) — viz.  the  account  of  the  introduction  of  image- 
worship,  or  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  under  the  form  of  a  molten 
image,  by  the  Ephraimite  Micah,  and  of  the  seizure  of  this  image 
by  the  Danites,  who  emigrated  from  their  own  territory  when  upon 
their  march  northwards,  and  the  removal  of  it  to  the  city  of  Laish* 
Dan,  which  was  conquered  by  them — shows  us  how  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Joshua  the  inclination  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of 
Jehovah  manifested  itself  in  the  nation,  and  how  this  worship,  which 
continued  for  a  long  time  in  the  north  of  the  land,  was  mixed  up 
from  the  very  beginning  with  sin  and  unrighteousness.  The  second 
(chap,  xix.-xxi.) — viz.  the  account  of  the  infamous  act  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Gibeah  attempted  to  commit  upon  the  Levite  who 
stayed  there  for  the  night,  and  which  they  actually  did  perform 
upon  his  concubine,  together  with  its  consequences,  viz.  the  war  of 
vengeance  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  protected  the  crimi- 
nals— proves,  on  the  one  hand,  what  deep  roots  the  moral  corrup- 
tions of  the  Canaanites  had  struck  among  the  Israelites  at  a  very 
early  period,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  even  at  that  time  the 
congregation  of  Israel  as  a  whole  had  kept  itself  free  and  pure, 
and,  mindful  of  its  calling  to  be  the  holy  nation  of  God,  had  endea- 
voured with  all  its  power  to  root  out  the  corruption  that  had  already 
forced  its  way  into  the  midst  of  it. 

These  two  occurrences  have  no  actual  connection  with  one 
another,  but  they  are  both  of  them  narrated  in  a  very  elaborate 
and  circumstantial  manner ;  and  in  both  of  them  we  not  only  find 
Israel  still  without  a  king  (chap.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  1,  and  xix.  1,  xxi. 
25),  and  the  will  of  God  sought  by  a  priest  or  by  the  high 
priest  himself  (chap,  xviii.  5,  6,  xx.  18,  23,  27),  but  the  same  style 
of  narrative  is  adopted  as  a  whole,  particularly  the  custom  of 
throwing  light  upon  the  historical  course  of  events  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  circumstantial  clauses,  from  which  we  may  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  written  by  the  same  author.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  contain  any  such  characteristic  marks  as  could 
furnish  a  certain  basis  for  well-founded  conjectures  concerning 
the  author,  or  raise  Bertlieaus  conjecture,  that  he  was  the  same 
person  as  the  author  of  chap.  i.  X — ii.  5,  into  a  probability.  For 
the  frequent  use  of  the  perfect  with )  (compare  chap.  xx.  17,  33, 
37,  38,  40,  41,  48,  xxi.  1,  15,  with  chap.  i.  8,  16,  21,  25,  etc.)  can 
be  fully  explained  from  the  contents  themselves ;  and  the  notion 
that  the  perfect  is  used  here  more  frequently  for  the  historical 
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imperfect  with  vav  consec.  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
interpretation of  the  passages  in  question.  The  other  and  not  very 
numerous  expressions,  which  are  common  to  chap,  xvii.-xxi.  and 
chap,  i.,  are  not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  supply  the  proof  required, 
as  they  are  also  met  with  elsewhere:  see,  for  example,  fiftta  ITO? 
(chap.  i.  8,  xx.  48),  which  not  only  occurs  again  in  2  Kings  viii. 
12  and  Ps.  lxxiv.  7,  hut  does  not  even  occur  in  both  the  appen- 
dices, PtO*n&  being  used  instead  in  chap,  xviii.  27.  So  much, 
however,  may  unquestionably  be  gathered  from  the  exactness  and 
circumstantiality  of  the  history,  viz.  that  the  first  recorder  of  these 
events,  whose  account  was  the  source  employed  by  the  author  of 
our  book,  cannot  have  lived  at  a  time  very  remote  from  the  occur- 
rences themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  conjecture  that  these  appendices  were  not  attached 
to  the  book  of  the  Judges  till  a  later  age.  For  it  can  neither  be 
maintained  that  the  object  of  the  first  appendix  was  to  show  how 
the  image-worship  which  Jeroboam  set  up  in  his  kingdom  at  Bethel 
and  Dan  had  a  most  pernicious  origin,  and  sprang  from  the  image- 
worship  of  the  Ephraimite  Micah,  which  the  Danites  had  estab- 
lished at  Laish,  nor  that  the  object  of  the  second  appendix  was  to 
prove  that  the  origin  of  the  pre-Davidic  kingdom  (of  Saul)  was 
sinful  and  untheocratic,  i.e.  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  as  Auberlen  affirms  (Theol.  Stud.  u.  Kr. 
1860).  The  identity  of  the  golden  calf  set  up  by  Jeroboam  at  Dan 
with  the  image  of  Jehovah  that  was  stolen  by  the  Danites  from 
Micah  the  Ephraimite  and  set  up  in  Laish-Dan,  is  precluded  by 
the  statement  in  chap,  xviii.  31  respecting  the  length  of  time  that 
this  image-worship  continued  in  Dan  (see  the  commentary  on  the 
passage  itself).  At  the  most,  therefore,  we  can  only  maintain, 
with  0.  v.  Gerlach}  that  "  both  (appendices)  set  forth,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  author,  the  misery  which  arose  during  the  wild 
unsettled  period  of  the  judges  from  the  want  of  a  governing,  regal 
authority.'9  This  is  hinted  at  in  the  remark,  which  occurs  in  both 
appendices,  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  every 
one  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  (chap.  xvii.  6,  xxi.  25). 
This  remark,  on  the  other  hand,  altogether  excludes  the  time  of  the 
falling  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  decline  of  the  later  kingdom, 
and  is  irreconcilable  with  the  assumption  that  these  appendices 
were  not  added  to  the  book  of  the  Judges  till  after  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  or  not  till  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
captivity. 
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IMAGE-WORSHIP  OF  MICAH  THE  EPHRAIMITE,  AND  ITS  REMOVAL 

TO  LAI8H-DAN. — CHAP.  XVII.  XVIII. 

Chap.  xvii.  Micah's  Image-worship. — The  account  of  the 
image-worship  which  Micah  established  in  his  house  upon  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  is  given  in  a  very  brief  and  condensed 
form,  because  it  was  simply  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
account  of  the  establishment  of  this  image-worship  in  Laish-Dan 
in  northern  Palestine.  Consequently  only  such  points  are  for  the 
most  part  given,  as  exhibit  in  the  clearest  light  the  sinful  origin 
and  unlawful  character  of  this  worship. 

Vers.  1-10.  A  man  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  named  Micah 
(Wans,  vers.  1,  4,  then  contracted  into  n^D,  vers.  5,  8,  etc.),  who 
set' up  this  worship  for  himself,  and  "respecting  whom  the  Scrip- 
tures  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  add  the  name  of  his  father,  or 
to  mention  the  family  from  which  he  sprang'9  (Berleb.  Bible),  had 
stolen  1100  shekels  of  silver  (about  £135)  from  his  mother.  This  is 
very  apparent  from  the  words  which  he  spoke  to  his  mother  (ver.  2) : 
"  The  thousand  and  hundred  shekels  of  silver  which  were  taken  from 
thee  (the  singular  nj£>  refers  to  the  silver),  about  which  thou  cursedst 
and  spakest  of  also  in  mine  ears  (i.e.  didst  so  utter  the  curse  that 
among  others  I  also  heard  it),  behold,  this  silver  is  with  me;  I  have 
taken  it."  fvK,  to  swear,  used  to  denote  a  malediction  or  curse  (cf . 
iTO*  Tip,  Lev.  v.  1).  He  seems  to  have  been  impelled  to  make  this 
confession  by  the  fear  of  his  mother's  curse.  But  his  mother 
praised  him  for  it, — "  Blessed  be  my  son  of  Jehovah" — partly  because 
she  saw  in  it  a  proof  that  there  still  existed  a  germ  of  the  fear  of 
God,  but  in  all  probability  chiefly  because  she  was  about  to  dedicate 
the  silver  to  Jehovah ;  for,  when  her  son  had  given  it  back  to  her, 
she  said  (ver.  3),  "  I  have  sanctified  the  silver  to  the  Lord  from  my 
hand  for  my  son7  to  make  an  image  and  molten  work"  The  perfect 
%neNjOT  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  pluperfect,  "  I  had 
sanctified  it,"  but  is  expressive  of  an  act  just  performed :  I  have 
sanctified  it,  I  declare  herewith  that  I  do  sanctify  it.  "  And  now  I 
give  it  back  to  thee"  namely,  to  appropriate  to  thy  house  of  God. — 
Ver.  4.  Hereupon — namely,  when  her  son  had  given  her  back  the 
silver  ("  he  restored  the  silver  unto  his  mother"  is  only  a  repetition 
of  ver.  3a,  introduced  as  a  link  with  which  to  connect  the  appro- 
priation of  the  silver) — the  mother  took  200  shekels  and  gave  them 
to  the  goldsmith,  who  made  an  image  and  molten  work  of  them, 
which  were  henceforth  in  Micah's  house.    The  200  shekels  were 
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not  quite  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole.  What  she  did  with  the  rest 
is  not  stated ;  but  from  the  fact  that  she  dedicated  the  silver  gene- 
rally, i.e.  the  whole  amount,  to  Jehovah,  according  to  ver.  3,  we 
may  infer  that  she  applied  the  remainder  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
image-worship.1  Pesel  and  massecah  (image  and  molten  work)  are 
joined  together,  as  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15.  The  difference  between  the 
two  words  in  this  instance  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  Pesel 
signifies  an  idolatrous  image,  whether  made  of  wood  or  metal. 
Massecah,  on  the  other  hand,  signifies  a  cast,  something  poured; 
and  when  used  in  the  singular,  is  almost  exclusively  restricted  to 
the  calf  cast  by  Aaron  or  Jeroboam.  It  is  generally  connected 
with  ?3V,  but  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  without  this  definition  (e.g. 
Deut.  ix.  12).  This  makes  the  conjecture  a  very  natural  one,  that 
the  two  words  together  might  simply  denote  a  likeness  of  Jehovah, 
and,  judging  from  the  occurrence  at  Sinai,  a  representation  of 
Jehovah  in  the  form  of  a  molten  calf.  But  there  is  one  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  such  a  conjecture,  namely,  that  in  chap,  xviii.  17,  18, 
massecah  is  separated  from  pesel,  so  as  necessarily  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  two  distinct  objects.  But  as  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Micah's 
mother  had  two  images  of  Jehovah  made,  and  that  Micah  had  both 
of  them  set  up  in  his  house  of  God,  no  other  explanation  seems 
possible  than  that  the  massecah  was  something  belonging  to  the 
pesel,  or  image  of  Jehovah,  but  yet  distinct  from  it, — in  other  words, 
that  it  was  the  pedestal  upon  which  it  stood.  The  pesel  was  at  any 
rate  the  principal  thing,  as  we  may  clearly  infer  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  placed  in  the  front  rank  among  the  four  objects  of  Micah's 
sanctuary,  which  the  Danites  took  with  them  (chap,  xviii.  17,  18), 
and  that  in  chap,  xviii.  30,  31,  the  pesel  alone  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  setting  up  of  the  image-worship  in  Dan.  Moreover, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  pesel,  as  a  representation  of 
Jehovah,  was  an  image  of  a  bull,  like  the  golden  calf  which  Aaron 
had  made  at  Sinai  (Ex.  xxxii.  4),  and  the  golden  calves  which 
Jeroboam  set  up  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  one  of  which  was  set 
up  in  Dan  (1  Kings  xii.  29). — Ver.  5.  His  mother  did  this,  because 

1  There  is  no  foundation  for  Bertheau's  opinion,  that  the  200  shekels  were 
no  part  of  the  1100,  but  the  trespass-money  paid  by  the  son  when  he  gave  his 
mother  back  the  money  that  he  had  purloined,  since,  according  to  Lev.  v.  24, 
when  a  thief  restored  to  the  owner  any  stolen  property,  he  was  to  add  the  fifth 
of  its  value.  There  is  no  ground  for  applying  this  law  to  the  case  before  us, 
simply  because  the  taking  of  the  money  by  the  son  is  not  even  described  as  a 
theft,  whilst  the  mother  really  praises  her  son  for  his  open  confession. 
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her  son  Micah  had  a  house  of  God,  and  had  had  an  ephod  and 
teraphim  made  for  himself,  and  one  of  his  sons  consecrated  to 
officiate  there  as  a  priest,  nrnp  e*«n  (the  man  Micah)  is  therefore 
placed  at  the  head  absolutely,  and  is  connected  with  what  follows 
by  b :  "  As  for  the  man  Micah,  there  was  to  him  (he  had)  a  house 
of  God."  The  whole  verse  is  a  circumstantial  clause  explanatory 
of  what  precedes,  and  the  following  verbs  tW,  N??*l,  and  W,  are 
simply  a  continuation  of  the  first  clause,  and  therefore  to  be  rendered 
as  pluperfects.  Micah's  beth  Elohim  (house  of  God)  was  a  domestic 
temple  belonging  to  Micah's  house,  according  to  chap,  xviii.  15-18. 
T~D£  vbo,  to  fill  the  hand,  i.e.  to  invest  with  the  priesthood,  to  insti- 
tute as  priest  (see  at  Lev.  vii.  37).  The  ephod  was  an  imitation  of 
the  high  priest's  shoulder-dress  (see  at  chap.  viii.  27).  The  teraphim 
were  images  of  household  gods,  penates,  who  were  worshipped  as 
the  givers  of  earthly  prosperity,  and  as  oracles  (see  at  Gen.  xxxi. 
19). — In  ver.  6  it  is  observed,  in  explanation  of  this  unlawful  con- 
duct, that  at  that  time  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  one 
did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

Vers.  7-13.  Appointment  of  a  Levite  as  Priest — Vers.  7  sqq. 
In  the  absence  of  a  Levitical  priest,  Micah  had  first  of  all  appointed 
one  of  his  sons  as  priest  at  his  sanctuary.  He  afterwards  found  a 
Levite  for  this  service.  A  young  man  from  Bethlehem  in  Judah, 
of  the  family  of  Judah,  who,  being  a  Levite,  stayed  p*)  there  (in 
Bethlehem)  as  a  stranger,  left  this  town  to  sojourn  "  at  the  place 
which  he  should  find,"  sc.  as  a  place  that  would  afford  him  shelter 
and  support,  and  came  up  to  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  to  Micah's 
house,  "  making  his  journey,"  i.e.  upon  his  journey.  (On  the  use 
of  the  inf.  constr.  with  p  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  gerund  in  do,  see 
JEwald,  §  280,  d.)  Bethlehem  was  not  a  Levitical  town.  The  young 
Levite  from  Bethlehem  was  neither  born  there  nor  made  a  citizen 
of  the  place,  but  simply  "  sojourned  there,"  ue.  dwelt  there  tem- 
porarily as  a  stranger.  The  further  statement  as  to  his  descent 
(mishpachaih  Judah)  is  not  to  be  understood  as  signifying  that  he 
was  a  descendant  of  some  family  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  simply 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Levites  who  dwelt  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  were  reckoned  in  all  civil  matters  as  belonging  to  that  tribe. 
On  the  division  of  the  land,  it  is  true  that  it  was  only  to  the  priests 
that  dwelling-places  were  allotted  in  the  inheritance  of  this  tribe 
(Josh.  xxi.  9-19),  whilst  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  even  the  non- 
priestly  members  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  received  their  dwelling- 
places  among  the  other  tribes  (Josh.  xxi.  20  sqq.).    At  the  same 
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time,  as  many  of  the  towns  which  were  allotted  to  the  different 
tribes  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Israelites  did  not  enter  at  once  into  the  f  nil  and  undisputed 
possession  of  their  inheritance,  it  might  easily  so  happen  that 
different  towns  which  were  allotted  to  the  Levites  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Canaanites,  and  consequently  that  the  Levites 
were  compelled  to  seek  a  settlement  in  other  places.  It  might  also 
happen  that  individuals  among  the  Levites  themselves,  who  were 
disinclined  to  perform  the  service  assigned  them  by  the  law,  would 
remove  from  the  Levitical  towns  and  seek  some  other  occupation 
elsewhere  (see  also  at  chap,  xviii.  30).1 — Ver.  10.  Micah  made  this 
proposal  to  the  Levite :  "  Dwell  with  me,  and  become  my  father  and 
priest ;  I  will  give  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  yearly,  and  fitting  out 
with  clothes  and  maintenance."  2M,  father,  is  an  honourable  title 
given  to  a  priest  as  a  paternal  friend  and  spiritual  adviser,  and  is 
also  used  with  reference  to  prophets  in  2  Kings  vi.  21  and  xiii.  14, 
and  applied  to  Joseph  in  Gen.  xlv.  8.  &&%  for  the  days,  se.  for 
which  a  person  was  engaged,  i.e.  for  the  year  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxvii.  7, 
and  Lev.  xxv.  29).  "  And  the  Levite  went,"  i.e.  went  to  Micah' s 
house.  This  meaning  is  evident  from  the  context.  The  repetition 
of  the  subject,  "  the  Levite,"  precludes  our  connecting  it  with  the 
following  verb  ?fcti*}. — In  vers.  11-13  the  result  is  summed  up.  The 
Levite  resolved  (see  at  Deut.  i.  5)  to  dwell  with  Micah,  who  treated 
him  as  one  of  his  sons,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  priesthood  at  his 
house  of  God.  And  Micah  rejoiced  that  he  had  got  a  Levite  as 
priest,  and  said,  "  Now  I  know  that  Jehovah  will  prosper  me"  This 
belief,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  superstition,  for  which  Micah  was 
very  speedily  to  atone,  proves  that  at  that  time  the  tribe  of  Levi 
held  the  position  assigned  it  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  was  regarded  as  the  tribe  elected  by  God  for  the  performance 
of  divine  worship. 

Chap,  xviii.  The  Image-worship  removed  to  Laish-Dax. 

1  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  pronouncing  the  words  nWP  IVIBPBO 

*>        •  •  •  •    •   • 

(of  the  family  of  Jndah)  a  gloss,  and  erasing  them  from  the  text,  as  Houbigant 
proposes.  The  omission  of  them  from  the  Cod.  Vat.  of  the  LXX.,  and  from  the 
Syriac,  is  not  enough  to  warrant  this,  as  they  occur  in  the  Cod.  AL  of  the  LXX., 
and  their  absence  from  the  authorities  mentioned  may  easily  be  accounted  for 
from  the  difficulty  which  was  felt  in  explaining  their  meaning.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  reason  for  the  interpolation  of  such  a 
gloss  into  the  text. 
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— Vers.  1-10.  Spies  sent  out  by  the  tribe  of  Dan,  to  seek  for  a  place 
suitable  for  a  settlement,  and  their  success. — Ver.  1.  This  took 
place  at  a  time  when  Israel  had  no  king,  and  the  tribe  of  the  Danites 
sought  an  inheritance  for  themselves  to  dwell  in,  because  until  that 
day  no  such  portion  had  fallen  to  them  among  the  tribes  as  an 
inheritance.  To  the  expression  H7W  *6  (had  not  fallen)  we  must 
supply  fWH  as  the  subject  from  the  previous  clause;  and  n^naa 
signifies  in  the  character  of  a  nachalah,  Le.  of  a  possession  that  could 
be  transmitted  as  hereditary  property  from  father  to  son.  ?M,  to 
fall,  is  used  with  reference  to  the  falling  of  the  lot  (vid.  Num. 
xxxiv.  2,  Josh.  xiii.  6,  etc.).  The  general  statement,  that  as  yet 
no  inheritance  had  fallen  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  by  lot,  has  its  limita- 
tion in  the  context.  As  the  Danites,  according  to  ver.  2,  sent  out 
five  men  from  Zorea  and  Eshtaol,  and,  according  to  ver.  11,  six 
hundred  men  equipped  for  fight  went  out  to  Laish,  which  the  spies 
had  discovered  to  be  a  place  well  fitted  for  a  settlement,  and  had 
settled  there,  it  is  very  evident  from  this  that  the  Danites  were  not 
absolutely  without  an  inheritance,  but  that  hitherto  they  had  not 
received  one  sufficient  for  their  wants.  The  emigrants  themselves 
were  already  settled  in  Zorea  and  Eshtaol,  two  of  the  towns  that 
had  fallen  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  by  lot  (Josh.  xix.  41).  Moreover, 
the  six  hundred  equipped  Danites,  who  went  out  of  these  towns, 
were  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  tribe  of  Danites,  which  numbered 
64,400  males  of  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  at  the  last  census 
(Num.  xxvi.  43).  For  a  tribe  of  this  size  the  land  assigned  by 
Joshua  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  with  all  the  towns  that  it  contained,  was 
amply  sufficient.  But  from  chap.  i.  34  we  learn  that  the  Amorites 
forced  the  Danites  into  the  mountains,  and  would  not  allow  them 
to  come  down  into  the  plain.  Consequently  they  were  confined 
to  a  few  towns  situated  upon  the  sides  or  tops  of  the  mountains, 
which  did  not  supply  all  the  room  they  required.  Feeling  them- 
selves too  weak  to  force  back  the  Canaanites  and  exterminate  them, 
one  portion  of  the  Danites  preferred  to  seek  an  inheritance  for 
themselves  somewhere  else  in  the  land.  This  enterprise  and  emi- 
gration are  described  in  vers.  2  sqq.  The  time  cannot  be  determined 
with  perfect  certainty,  as  all  that  can  be  clearly  inferred  from  ver. 
12,  as  compared  with  chap.  xiii.  25,  isx  that  it  took  place  some  time 
before  the  days  of  Samson.  Many  expositors  have  therefore 
assigned  it  to  the  period  immediately  following  the  defeat  of  Jabin 
by  Barak  (chap.  iv.  24),  because  it  was  not  till  after  the  overthrow 
of  this  powerful  king  of  the  Canaanites  that  conquests  were  possible 

2  E 
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in  the  north  of  Canaan,  and  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  that  time  still 
remained  in  ships  (chap.  v.  17),  so  that  it  had  not  yet  left  the 
territory  assigned  it  by  the  sea-shore  (Josh.  xix.).  Bat  these  argu- 
ments have  neither  of  them  any  force;  for  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  fact  that  Danites  should  still  be  found  by  the  sea- 
shore in  the  time  of  Deborah,  even  if  Danite  families  from  Zorea 
and  Eshtaol  had  settled  in  Laish  long  before,  seeing  that  these 
emigrants  formed  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  the 
rest  remained  in  the  possessions  assigned  them  by  Joshua.  More- 
over, the  strengthening  of  the  force  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
extension  of  their  dominion  in  the  north,  did  not  take  place  till  150 
years  after  Joshua,  in  the  days  of  Jabin ;  so  that  long  before  Jabin 
the  town  of  Laish  may  have  been  conquered  by  the  Danites,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  them.  In  all  probability  this  took  place 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  as  we  may  infer  from  ver.  30 
(see  the  exposition  of  this  verse). — Ver.  2.  To  spy  out  and  explore 
the  land  for  the  object  mentioned,  the  Danites  sent  out  five  brave 
men  " out  of  tJieir  (the  Danites')  ends"  i.e.  from  their  whole  body 
(vid.  1  Kings  xii.  31,  xiii.  33,  aud  the  commentary  on  Gen.  xix.  4). 
They  came  up  to  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  and  as  far  as  Micah's 
house,  where  they  passed  the  night. — Vers.  3-6.  When  they  were 
at  Micah's  house  and  recognised  the  voice  of  the  young  Levite,  is. 
heard  his  voice,  and  perceived  from  his  dialect  that  he  was  not  a 
native  of  these  mountains,  they  turned  aside  there,  sc.  from  the  road 
into  the  house,  near  to  which  they  rested,  and  asked  him,  "  Who 
brought  thee  hither,  and  what  doest  tliou  at  this  placet  what  liast  thou 
to  do  here?"  When  he  told  them  his  history  ("thus  and  thus,"  lit. 
according  to  this  and  that ;  cf .  2  Sam.  xi.  25,  1  Kings  xiv.  5),  they 
said  to  him,  "  Ask  God,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  learn  whether 
our  way  will  be  prosperous"  D\T>N3  7W&,  used  for  asking  the  will  of 
God,  as  in  chap.  i.  1,  except  that  here  the  inquiry  was  made  through 
the  medium  of  the  imitation  of  the  ephod  and  the  worship  of  an 
image.  And  he  said  to  them,  sc.  after  making  inquiry  of  the  divine 
oracle,  "  Go  in  peace ;  straight  before  Jehovah  is  your  way,"  ue.  it  is 
known  and  well-pleasing  to  Him  (vid.  Prov.  v.  21,  Jer.  xvii.  16).- 
Ver.  7.  Thus  the  five  men  proceeded  to  Laish,  which  is  called 
Leshem  in  Josh.  xix.  47,  and  was  named  Dan  after  the  conquest 
by  the  Danites, — a  place  on  the  central  source  of  the  Jordan,  the 
present  Tell  el  Kadi  (see  at  Josh.  xix.  47), — and  saw  the  people  of 
the  town  dwelling  securely  after  the  manner  of  the  Sidonians,  who 
lived  by  trade  and  commerce,  and  did  not  go  out  to  war.    nitft'  is 
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the  predicate  to  DyrrnK,  and  the  feminine  is  to  be  explained  from 
the  fact  that  the  writer  had  the  population  before  his  mind  (see 
Ewald,  §  174,  J.);  and  the  use  of  the  masculine  in  the  following 
words,  nohi  Dpy,  which  are  in  apposition,  is  not  at  variance  with 
this.  The  connection  of  TENft  with  ^3"?i?3,  which  Bertheau  revives 
from  the  earlier  commentators,  is  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  nolM  ttgt?,  "living  quietly  and  safely  there" 
'\y\  Dv3D"]W,  "  and  no  one  who  seized  the  government  to  himself  did 
any  harm  to  them  iri  Hie  land"  Q  r?fy  to  shame,  then  to  do  an 
injury  (1  Sam.  xxv.  7).  121  Dy3B,  shaming  with  regard  to  a 
thing,  i.e.  doing  any  kind  of  injury.  "i*?,  dominion,  namely  tyran- 
nical rule,  from  "ivy,  imperio  coercere.  The  rendering  "  riches"  (0n- 
cavposy  LXX.),  which  some  give  to  this  word,  is  founded  simply 
upon  a  confounding  of  "N£  with  "Nta.  Bnj  does  not  mean  "to 
possess,"  but  "to  take  possession  of,"  and  that  by  force  (as  in 
1  Kings  xxi.  18).  "And  they  were  far  from  the  Sidonians"  so  that 
in  the  event  of  a  hostile  invasion  they  could  not  obtain  any  assist- 
ance from  this  powerful  city.  Grotius  draws  the  very  probable 
conclusion  from  these  words,  that  Laish  may  have  .been  a  colony  of 
the  Sidonians.  "  And  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  (other)  men,"  i.e. 
they  did  not  live  in  any  close  association  with  the  inhabitants  of 
other  towns,  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  assistance  from  any  other 
quarter. — Vers.  8,  9.  On  their  return,  the  spies  said  to  their  fellow- 
citizens,  in  reply  to  the  question  D£K  no,  "  What  have  you  accom- 
plished ?"  "  Vp9  let  us  go  up  against  them  (the  inhabitants  of  Laish), 
for  the  land  is  very  goody  and  ye  are  silenty"  i.e.  standing  inactive 
(1  Kings  xxii.  3 ;  2  Kings  vii.  9).  "  Be  not  slothful  to  go  (to  proceed 
thither),  to  come  and  take  possession  of  tlie  land  !" — Ver.  10.  "  Wlien 
ye  arrive9  ye  will  come  to  a  secure  people  (i.e.  a  people  living  in  care- 
less security,  and  therefore  very  easy  to  overcome) ;  and  the  land 
is  broad  on  both  sides  (i.e.  furnishes  space  to  dwell  in,  and  also  to 
extend :  vid.  Gen.  xxxiv.  21,  1  Chron.  iv.  40) ;  for  God  lias  given 
it  into  your  hand"  They  infer  this  from  the  oracular  reply  they 
had  received  from  the  Levite  (ver.  6).  "  A  place  where  there  is  no 
want  of  anything  that  is  in  the  land  (of  Canaan)." 

Vers.  11-29.  Removal  of  Six  Hundred  Danites  to  Laish — 
Robbery  of  MicaKs  Images — Conquest  of  Laish,  and  Settlement  there. 
— Vers.  11,  12.  In  consequence  of  the  favourable  account  of  the 
spies  who  returned,  certain  Danites  departed  from  Zorea  and 
Eshtaol,  to  the  number  of  600  men,  accoutred  with  weapons  of 
war,  with  their  families  and  their  possessions  in  cattle  and  goods  (see 
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ver.  21),  and  encamped  by  the  way  at  Kirjath-jearim  (Le.  Kuriyet 
Enab  ;  see  Josh.  ix.  17),  in  the  tribe  territory  of  Judah,  at  a  place 
which  received  the  permanent  name  of  Mahaneh  Dan  (camp  of 
Dan)  from  that  circumstance,  and  was  situated  behind,  i.e.  to  the 
west  of,  Kirjath-jearim  (see  at  chap.  xiii.  25).  The  fact  that  this 
locality  received  a  standing  name  from  the  circumstance  described, 
compels  us  to  assume  that  the  Danites  had  encamped  there  for  a 
considerable  time,  for  reasons  which  we  cannot  determine  from  our 
want  of  other  information.  The  emigrants  may  possibly  have  first 
of  all  assembled  here,  and  prepared  and  equipped  themselves  for 
their  further  march. — Ver.  13.  From  this  point  they  went  across 
to  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  and  came  to  Micah's  house,  ue.  to  a 
place  near  it. — Ver.  14.  Then  the  five  men  who  had  explored  the 
land,  viz.  Laish  (Irtish  is  in  apposition  to  H??>  the  land),  said  to 
their  brethren  (tribe-mates),  "  Know  ye  that  in  these  houses  (the 
village  or  place  where  Micah  dwelt)  there  are  an  ephod  and  tera- 
phim,  and  image  and  molten  work  (see  at  chap.  xvii.  4,  5)  ?  and  now 
know  what  ye  will  do"  The  meaning  of  these  last  words  is  very 
easily  explained :  do  not  lose  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  worship 
of  our  own  for  our  new  settlement. — Ver.  15.  Then  they  turned 
from  the  road  thither,  and  went  to  the  house  of  the  young  Levite, 
the  house  of  Micah,  and  asked  him  (the  Levite)  concerning  his 
health,  ue.  saluted  him  in  a  friendly  manner  (see  Gen.  xliii.  27, 
Ex.  xviii.  7,  etc.). — Ver.  16.  The  600  men,  however,  placed  them- 
selves before  the  door. — Ver.  17.  Then  the  five  spies  went  up,  sc. 
into  Micah's  house  of  Qod,  which  must  therefore  have  been  in  an 
upper  room  of  the  building  (see  2  Kings  xxiii.  12,  Jer.  xix.  13), 
and  took  the  image,  ephod,  etc.,  whilst  the  priest  stood  before  the 
door  with  the  600  armed  men.  With  the  words  'W  W3  the  narra- 
tive passes  from  the  aorist  or  historical  tense  TOH  into  the  perfect. 
"  The  perfects  do  not  denote  the  coming  and  taking  on  the  part  of 
the  five  men  as  a  continuation  of  the  previous  account,  but  place 
the  coming  and  taking  in  the  same  sphere  of  time  as  that  to  which 
the  following  clause,  '  and  the  priest  stood,'  etc.,  belongs"  (BertJieau). 
But  in  order  to  explain  what  appears  very  surprising,  viz.  that  the 
priest  should  have  stood  before  the  gate  whilst  his  house  of  God  was 
being  robbed,  the  course  which  the  affair  took  is  explained  more 
clearly  afterwards  in  vers.  18,  19,  in  the  form  of  a  circumstantial 
clause.  Consequently  the  verbs  in  these  verses  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered as  pluperfects,  and  the  different  clauses  comprised  in  one 
period,  ver.  18  forming  the  protasis,  and  ver.  19  the  apodosis. 
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"  Namely,  when  tliose  (five)  men  had  come  into  MicaKs  house,  and 
had  taken  Hie  image  of  Hie  ephod,  etc.,  and  the  priest  had  said  to 
them.  What  are  ye  doing  ?  they  Jiad  said  to  him,  Be  silent,  lay  thy 
hand  upon  thy  mouth  and  go  with  us,  and  become  a  father  and 
priest  to  us  (see  chap.  xvii.  10).  Is  it  better  to  be  a  priest  to  the 
house  of  a  single  man,  or  to  a  tribe  and  family  in  Israel  ?"  The 
combination  TfD«n  ?DB  (the  ephod-pesel),  t.«.  the  image  belonging 
to  the  ephod,  may  be  explained  on  the  ground,  that  the  use  of  the 
ephod  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  God  presupposes  the 
existence  of  an  image  of  Jehovah,  and  does  not  prove  that  the 
ephod  served  as  a  covering  for  the  peseL  The  priest  put  on  the 
ephod  when  he  was  about  to  inquire  of  God.  The  to  in  the  second 
question  is  different  from  OK,  and  signifies  "  or  rather"  (see  Gen. 
xxiv.  55),  indicating  an  improvement  upon  the  first  question  (see 
Ewald,  §  352,  a.).  Consequently  it  is  not  a  sign  of  a  later  usage 
of  speech,  as  Bertheau  supposes.  The  word  nriBKW}  (unto  a  family) 
serves  as  a  more  minute  definition  or  limitation  of  B£k6  (to  a  tribe). 
— Ver.  20.  Then  was  the  priest's  heart  glad  (merry ;  cf .  chap.  xix.  s 

6,  9,  Ruth  iii.  7),  and  he  took  the  ephod,  etc.,  and  came  amongst 
the  people  (the  Danites).  The  first  clause  of  this  verse  is  attached 
to  the  supplementary  statement  in  vers.  18,  19,  for  the  purpose 
of  linking  on  the  further  progress  of  the  affair,  which  is  given  in 
the  second  clause ;  for,  according  to  ver.  17,  the  priest  could  only 
receive  the  ephod,  etc.,  into  his  charge  from  the  hands  of  the 
Danites,  since  they  had  taken  them  out  of  Micah's  God's  house. — 
Ver.  21.  The  600  Danites  then  set  out  upon  their  road  again  and 
went  away ;  and  they  put  the  children,  the  cattle,  and  the  valuable 
possessions  in  front,  because  they  were  afraid  of  being  attacked  by 
Micah  and  his  people  from  behind.  *)&n,  "  the  little  ones,"  includes 
both  women  and  children,  as  the  members  of  the  family  who  were 
in  need  of  protection  (see  at  Ex.  xii.  37).  i™-1?  is  literally  an 
adjective,  signifying  splendid ;  but  here  it  is  a  neuter  substantive : 
the  valuables,  not  the  heavy  baggage.  The  600  men  had  emigrated 
with  their  families  and  possessions. — Vers.  22,  23.  The  two  clauses 
of  ver.  22  are  circumstantial  clauses :  "  When  they  (the  600)  had 
got  to  some  distance  from  MicaKs  liouse,  and  the  men  who  were  in 
tlte  Itouses  by  MicaKs  house  were  called  togetlier,  and  Jiad  overtaken 
the  Danites,  tltey  (ue.  Micah  and  his  people,  whom  he  had  called 
together  from  the  neighbourhood  to  pursue  the  emigrants)  called  to 
die  Danites ;  and  tliey  turned  tJieir  faces,  and  said  to  Micali,  What  is 
to  thee  (what  is  the  matter),  tliat  thou  hast  gatliered  together  Vy — 
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Vers.  24,  25.  And  when  he  replied,  "  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods 
which  I  made,  and  the  priest,  and  have  departed ;  wliat  is  there  still 
to  me  (what  have  I  left)  T  and  how  can  ye  say  to  me,  What  is  to 
thee  ?"  they  ordered  him  to  be  silent,  lest  he  should  forfeit  his  life  : 
"  Let  not  thy  voice  be  heard  among  us,  lest  men  of  savage  disposition 
(Eta  ^O  as  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  8)  should  fall  upon  thee  (vid.  chap.  xv. 
12,  viii.  21,  etc.),  and  thou  shouldst  not  save  thy  life  and  that  of  thy 
household?  i.e.  shouldst  bring  death  upon  thyself  and  thy  family. 
nnppw  is  also  dependent  upon  fB. — Ver.  26.  Then  the  Danites  went 
their  way ;  but  Micah,  seeing  that  they  were  stronger  than  he, 
turned  back  and  returned  home. — Vers.  27,  28.  And  they  (the 
Danites)  had  taken  what  Micah  had  made,  i.e.  his  idols  and  his 
priest,  and  they  fell  upon  Laish  (/V  Kta,  to  come  over  a  person,  to 
fall  upon  him,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  25),  a  people  living  quietly  and 
free  from  care  (vid.  ver.  7),  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword 
(see  at  Gen.  xxxiv.  26),  and  burned  down  the  city  (cf.  Josh.  vi.  24), 
as  it  had  no  deliverer  in  its  isolated  condition  (ver.  28a ;  cf .  ver.  7). 
It  was  situated  " in  the  valley  which  stretches  to  Beth-rehob."  This 
valley  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Huleh  lowland,  through  which  the 
central  source  of  the  Jordan  (Leddan)  flows,  and  by  which  Laish- 
Dan,  the  present  Tell  el  Kadi,  stood  (see  at  Josh.  xix.  47).  Beth- 
rehob  is  most  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Rehob  mentioned  in 
Num.  xiii.  21,  and  the  Beth-rehob  of  2  Sam.  x.  6,  which  is  there 
used  to  designate  a  part  of  Syria,  and  for  which  Rehob  only  is  also 
used  in  ver.  8.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  pp.  371  sqq.)  supposes  it  to 
be  the  castle  of  Hunin  or  Honin,  on  the  south-west  of  Tell  el  Kadi; 
but  this  is  hardly  correct  (see  the  remarks  on  Num.  xiii.  21,  Pent, 
vol.  iii.  p.  88).  The  city,  which  lay  in  ashes,  was  afterwards  re- 
built by  the  Danites,  and  called  Dan,  from  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  their  tribe ;  and  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  already  affirmed, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Tell  el  Kadi  (see  Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  pp. 
391-2,  and  the  comm.  on  Josh.  xix.  47). 

Vers.  30,  31.  Establishment  of  the  Image-worship  in  Dan. — 
After  the  rebuilding  of  Laish  under  the  name  of  Dan,  the  Danites 
set  up  the  pesel  or  image  of  Jehovah,  which  they  had  taken  with 
them  out  of  Micah's  house  of  God.  "  And  Jehonatlian,  tlie  son  of 
Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses,  he  and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe 
of  the  Danites  till  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land."  As  the 
Danites  had  taken  the  Levite  whom  Micah  had  engaged  for  his 
private  worship  with  them  to  Dan,  and  had  promised  him  the 
priesthood  (vers.  19  and  27),  Jehonathan  can  hardly  be  any  other 
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than  this  Levite.  He  was  a  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses 
(Ex.  ii.  22,  xviii.  3 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  14, 15).  Instead  of  ngto""?3,  oar 
Masoretic  text  has  n^D")a  with  a  hanging  a.  With  regard  to  this 
reading,  the  Talmud  (Baba  bathr.  f.  1096)  observes:  "Was  he 
a  son  of  Gershom,  or  was  he  not  rather  a  son  of  Moses  f  as  it  is 
written,  the  sons  of  Moses  were  Gershom  and  Eliezer  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  14),  bnt  because  he  did  the  deeds  of  Manasseh  (the  idolatrous 
son  of  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xxi.)  the  Scripture  assigns  him  to  the 
family  of  Manasseh."  On  this  Rabbabar  bar  Channa  observes, 
that  "  the  prophet  (i.e.  the  author  of  our  book)  studiously  avoided 
calling  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses,  because  it  would  have  been 
ignominious  to  Moses  to  have  had  an  ungodly  son ;  but  he  calls  him 
the  son  of  Manasseh,  raising  the  3,  however,  above  the  line,  to  show 
that  it  might  either  be  inserted  or  omitted,  and  that  he  was  the  son 
of  either  ngto  (Manasseh)  or  neto  (Moses),— of  Manasseh  through 
imitating  his  impiety,  of  Moses  by  descent "  (cf.  Buxtorfi  Tiber,  p. 
171).  Later  Rabbins  say  just  the  same.  22.  Tanchum  calls  the 
writing  Menasseh,  with  a  hanging  nun,  a  D*iBiD  ppf),  and  speaks  of 
ben  Mosheh  as  Kethibh,  and  ben  Menasseh  as  Keri.  Ben  MosJieh  is 
therefore  unquestionably  the  original  reading,  although  the  other 
reading  ben  Menasseh  is  also  very  old,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Targums  and  the  Syriac  and  Sept.  versions,  although  some  Codd. 
of  the  LXX.  have  the  reading  viov  Mtovarj  (yid.  Kennic.  dissert, 
gener.  in  V.  T.  §21)/  Jerome  also  h&sjilii  MoysL  At  the  same 
time,  it  does  not  follow  with  certainty  from  the  reading  ben 
Gershom  that  Jehonathan  was  actually  a  son  of  Gershom,  as  ben 
frequently  denotes  a  grandson  in  such  genealogical  accounts, 
unknown  fathers  being  passed  over  in  the  genealogies.  There  is 
very  little  probability  of  his  having  been  a  son,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  if  Jehonathan  was  the  same  person  as  Micah's  high 
priest — and  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  this — he  is  described 
as  "UU  in  chap.  xvii.  7,  xviii.  3,  15,  and  therefore  was  at  any  rate  a 
young  man,  whereas  the  son  of  Gershom  and  grandson  of  Moses 
would  certainly  have  passed  the  age  of  youth  by  a  few  years  after 
the  death  of  Joshua.  This  Jehonathan  and  his  sons  performed 
the  duties  of  the  priesthood  at  Dan  f}??  nta  Di'ny.  This  state- 
ment is  obscure.  fJNn  ni?2  can  hardly  mean  anything  else  than  the 
carrying  away  of  the  people  of  the  land  into  exile,  that  is  to  say,  of 

•  *  Those  two  readingB  of  the  LXX.  seem  to  be  fused  together  in  the  text 
given  by  Theodoret  (qvmst.  xxvi.):  *  Iwafor  yap  Qw  e/o?  Mutctcoi),  viov  Ytptu/x 
viov  M*<rij. 
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the  inhabitants  of  Dan  and  the  neighbourhood  at  least,  since  TO  is 
the  standing  expression  for  this.  Most  of  the  commentators  suppose 
the  allusion  to  be  to  the  Assyrian  captivity,  or  primarily  to  the 
carrying  away  by  Tiglath-Piieser  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Israel, 
viz.  the  population  of  Gilead,  Galilee,  and  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Laish-Dan  was  situated  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  But 
the  statement  in  ver.  31,  "  And  they  set  tliem  up  MicoKs  graven 
image,  which  he  made,  all  the  time  that  the  house  of  God  was  in 
Shiloh"  is  by  no  means  reconcilable  with  such  a  conclusion.  We 
find  the  house  of  God,  i.e.  the  Mosaic  tabernacle,  which  the  con- 
gregation had  erected  at  Shiloh  in  the  days  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xviiL 
1),  still  standing  there  in  the  time  of  Eli  and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  3 
sqq.,  Hi.  21,  iv.  3) ;  but  in  the  time  of  Saul  it  was  at  Nob  (1  Sam. 
xxi.),  and  during  the  reign  of  David  at  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39, 
xxi.  29).  Consequently  "  the  house  of  God  "  only  stood  in  Shiloh  till 
the  reign  of  Saul,  and  was  never  taken  there  again.  If  therefore 
Micah's  image,  which  the  Danites  set  up  in  Dan,  remained  there 
as  long  as  the  house  of  God  was  at  Shiloh,  Jonathan's  sons  can 
only  have  been  there  till  Saul's  time  at  the  longest,  and  certainly 
cannot  have  been  priests  at  this  sanctuary  in  Dan  till  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  captivity.1  There  are  also  other  historical  facts  to  be 
considered,  which  render  the  continuance  of  this  Danite  image- 
worship  until  the  Assyrian  captivity  extremely  improbable,  or 
rather  preclude  it  altogether.  Even  if  we  should  not  lay  any  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  under  Samuel  put  away  the 
Baalim  and  Astartes  in  consequence  of  his  appeal  to  them  to  turn 
to  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  vii.  4),  it  is  hardly  credible  that  in  the  time 
of  David  the  image-worship  should  have  continued  at  Dan  by  the 
side  of  the  lawful  worship  of  Jehovah  which  he  restored  and 
organized,  and  should  not  have  been  observed  and  suppressed  by 
this  king,  who  carried  on  repeated  wars  in  the  northern  part  of  his 
kingdom.  Still  more  incredible  would  the  continuance  of  this 
image-worship  appear  after  the  erection  of  Solomon's  temple,  when 
all  the  men  of  Israel,  and  all  the  elders  and  heads  of  tribes,  came  to 
Jerusalem,  at  the  summons  of  Solomon,  to  celebrate  the  consecra- 
tion of  this  splendid  national  sanctuary  (1  Kings  v.- vii.).  Lastly, 
the  supposition  that  the  image-worship  established  by  the  Danites 

1  The  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  statement  as  to  time  in  ver.  31  with 
the  idea  that  "  the  captivity  of  the  land"  refers  to  the  Assyrian  captivity,  is 
admitted  even  by  Bleek  (Einl.  p.  349),  who  adopts  Houbigant's  conjecture,  viz. 
jVlNn  rfhh  "  the  carrying  away  of  the  ark." 
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at  Dan  still  continued  to  exist,  is  thoroughly  irreconcilable  with 
the  fact,  that  when  Jeroboam  established  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  he  had  two  golden  calves  made  as  images  of  Jehovah  for 
the  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  and  set  up  one  of  them  at  Dan,  and 
appointed  priests  out  of  the  whole  nation  who  were  not  of  the  sons 
of  Levi.  If  an  image-worship  of  Jehovah  had  been  still  in  exist- 
ence in  Dan,  and  conducted  by  Levitical  priests,  Jeroboam  would 
certainly  not  have  established  a  second  worship  of  the  same  kind 
under  priests  who  were  not  Levitical.  All  these  difficulties  pre- 
clude our  explaining  the  expression,  "  the  day  of  the  captivity  of 
the  land,"  as  referring  to  either  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. It  can  only  refer  to  some  event  which  took  place  in  the 
last  years  of  Samuel,  or  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Saul.  David 
Kimchi  and  many  others  have  interpreted  the  expression  as  relating 
to  the  carrying  away  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines,  for  which  the 
words  V}fc*D  "ril3  rbl  are  used  in  1  Sam.  iv.  21,  22  (e*g.  Ilengsten- 
berg,  Beitr.  vol.  ii.  pp.  153  sqq. ;  Hdvernicky  Einl.  ii.  1,  p.  109  ;  0. 
r.  Gerlachj  and  others).  With  the  carrying  away  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  the  tabernacle  lost  its  significance  as  a  sanctuary  of 
Jehovah.  We  learn  from  Ps.  lxxviii.  59-64  how  the  godly  in 
Israel  regarded  that  event.  They  not  only  looked  upon  it  as  a 
casting  away  of  the  dwelling-place  of  God  at  Shiloh ;  but  in  the 
fact  that  Jehovah  gave  up  His  might  and  glory  (i.e.  the  ark)  into 
captivity,  they  discerned  a  surrender  of  the  nation  into  the  full 
power  of  its  foes  which  resembled  a  carrying  away  into  captivity. 
For,  apart  altogether  from  the  description  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  62-64,  we 
may  infer  with  certainty  from  the  account  of  the  tyranny  which 
these  foes  still  exercised  over  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  19*23),  that,  after  this  victory,  the  Philistines  may  have 
completely  subjugated  the  Israelites,  and  treated  them  as  their 
prisoners.  We  may  therefore  affirm  with  Hengstenberg,  that  "  the 
author  looked  upon  the  whole  land  as  carried  away  into  captivity 
in  its  sanctuary,  which  formed  as  it  were  its  kernel  and  essence." 
If,  however,  this  figurative  explanation  of  pKH  rri?3  should  not  be 
accepted,  there  is  no  valid  objection  to  our  concluding  that  the  words 
refer  to  some  event  with  which  we  have  no  further  acquaintance, 
in  which  the  city  of  Dan  was  conquered  by  the  neighbouring 
Syrians,  and  the  inhabitants  carried  away  into  captivity.  -For  it  is 
evident  enough  from  the  fact  of  the  kings  of  Zoba  being  mentioned, 
in  1  Sam.  xiv.  47,  among  the  different  enemies  of  Israel  against 
whom  Saul  carried  on  war,  that  the  Syrians  also  invaded  Israel  in 
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the  time  of  the  Philistine  supremacy,  and  carried  Israelites  away 
oat  of  the  conquered  towns  and  districts.  The  Danite  image- 
worship,  however,  was  probably  suppressed  and  abolished  when 
Samuel  purified  the  land  and  people  from  idolatry,  after  the  ark 
had  been  brought  back  by  the  Philistines  (I  Sam.  ii.  sqq.). 

WAR  OF   THE  CONGREGATION  WITH  THE  TRIBE  OF  BENJAMIN  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CRIME  AT  GIBEAH. — CHAP.  XIX.  XX. 

This  account  belongs  to  the  times  immediately  following  the 
death  of  Joshua,  as  we  may  see  from  the  fact  that  Phinehas,  the 
son  of  Eleazar,  the  contemporary  of  Joshua,  was  high  priest  at 
that  time  (chap.  xx.  28).  In  chap.  xix.  we  have  an  account  of  the 
infamous-  crime  committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  which 
occasioned  the  war ;  in  chap.  xx.  the  war  itself ;  and  in  chap.  xxi. 
an  account  of  what  was  afterwards  done  by  the  congregation  to 
preserve  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  was  almost  annihilated  by 
the  war. 

Chap.  xix.  Infamous  Crime  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Gibeah. — Vers.  1-14.  At  the  time  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  a  Levite,  who  sojourned  (i.e.  lived  outside  a  Levitical 
town)  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
took  to  himself  a  concubine  out  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah,  who 
proved  unfaithful  to  him,  and  then  returned  to  her  father's  house. 
D^Dfcinn  Vjsnj,  the  hinder  or  outermost  parts  of  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  are  the  northern  extremity  of  these  mountains ;  according 
to  ver.  18,  probably  the  neighbourhood  of  Shiloh.  rty  njfli,  "  she 
played  the  harlot  out  beyond  him"  i.e.  was  unfaithful  to  her  husband, 
"  and  then  went  away  from  Aim,"  back  to  her  father's  house. — Vers. 
3,  4.  Some  time  afterwards,  namely  at  the  end  of  four  months 
(D*enn  fVPaiK  is  in  apposition  to  DW,  and  defines  more  precisely  the 
D*?),  or  days),  her  husband  went  after  her,  "  to  speak  to  her  to  tlie 
heart"  i.e.  to  talk  to  her  in  a  friendly  manner  (see  Gen.  xxxiv.  3), 
and  to  reconcile  her  to  himself  again,  so  that  she  might  return ; 
taking  with  him  his  attendant  and  a  couple  of  asses,  for  himself 
and  his  wife  to  ride  upon.  The  suffix  attached  to  fwnb  refers  to 
napj  « to  bring  back  her  heart,"  to  turn  her  to  himself  again.  The 
Keri  n?p\}  is  a  needless  conjecture.  "  And  she  brought  him  into 
her  fathers  house,  and  Iter  father  received  his  son-in-law  with  joyy 
and  constrained  him  (ta"ptrp,  lit.  held  him  fast)  to  remain  there  three 
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days."    It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  Levite  had  succeeded  in 
reconciling  his  wife. — Vers.  5  sqq.  Also  on  the  fourth  day,  when 
he  was  about  to  depart  in  the  morning,  the  Levite  yielded  to  the 
persuasion  of  his  father-in-law,  that  he  would  first  of  all  strengthen 
his  heart  again  with  a  bit  of  bread  (2?  1??  as  in  Gen.  xviii.  5  ;  the 
imperative  form  with  5  is  unusual) ;  and  then  afterwards,  whilst 
they  were  eating  and  drinking,  he  consented  to  stay  another  night. 
— Ver.  7.  When  he  rose  up  to  go,  his  father-in-law  pressed  him  ; 
then  he  turned  back  (2VW  is  quite  in  place,  and  is  not  to  be  altered 
into  3^5,  according  to  the  LXX.  and  one  Heb.  God.),  and  remained 
there  for  the  night. — Ver.  8.  And  even  in  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
day  he  suffered  himself  to  be  induced  to  remain  till  the  afternoon. 
Viononn  is  an  imperative,  "  Tarry  till  the  day  turns,"  i.e,  till  mid-day 
is  past. — Vers.  9, 10.  When  at  length  he  rose  up,  with  his  concubine 
and  his  attendant,  to  go  away,  the  father  entreated  his  daughter 
once  more  :  "  Behold  the  day  has  slackened  to  become  evening,  spend 
the  night  here  I     Behold  the  declining  of  the  day,  spend  the  night 
here"  etc.    nfan  inf.  of  njn,  to  bend,  incline.     The  interchange  of 
the  plural  and  singular  may  be  explained  from  the  simple  fact  that 
the  Levite  was  about  to  depart  with  his  wife  and  attendant,  but 
that  their  remaining  or  departing  depended  upon  the  decision  of 
the  man  alone.     But  the  Levite  did  not  consent  to  remain  any 
Jonger,  but  set  out  upon  the  road,  and  came  with  his  companions 
to  before  Jebus,  i.e.  Jerusalem,  which  is  only  two  hours  from 
Bethlehem  (compare  Bob.  Pal.  ii.  375  with  379).     rpiny,  to  before 
Jebus,  for  the  road  from  Bethlehem  to  Shiloh  went  past  Jerusalem. 
— Vers.  11  sqq.  But  as  the  day  had  gone  far  down  when  they  were 
by  Jebus  (T],  third  pers.  perf}  either  of  *n*  with  *  dropped  like 
nnn  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  41  for  nruru,  or  from  Tn  in  the  sense  of  T)J)> 
the  attendant  said  to  his  master,  "  Come,  let  us  turn  aside  into  this 
Jebusite  city,  and  pass  the  night  in  it"    But  his  master  was  un- 
willing to  enter  a  city  of  the  foreigners  (^33  is  a  genitive),  where 
there  were  none  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  would  pass  over  to 
Gibeah.     "  Come  Qf>  =  T\S>9  Num.  xxiii.  13),  we  will  draw  near  to 
one  of  the  places  (which  he  immediately  names),  and  pass  the  night 
in  Gibeah  or  Bamah?     These  two  towns,  the  present  Jeba  and 
er  Bam,  were  not  a  full  hour's  journey  apart,  and  stood  opposite 
to  one  another,  only  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours  from 
Jerusalem  (see  at  Josh,  xviii.  25,  28). — Ver.  14.  Then  they  went 
forward,  and  the  sun  went  down  upon  them  as  they  were  near  (at) 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin. 
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Vers.  15-30.  And  they  turned  aside  thither  to  pass  the  night 
in  Gibeah ;  and  he  (the  Levite)  remained  in  the  market-place  of 
the  town,  as  no  one  received  them  into  his  house  to  pass  the  night. 
— Vers.  16  sqq.  Behold,  there  came  an  old  man  from  the  field, 
who  was  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  and  dwelt  as  a  stranger  in 
Gibeah,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  Benjaminites  (as  is  observed 
nere,  as  a  preliminary  introduction  to  the  account  which  follows). 
When  he  saw  the  traveller  in  the  market-place  of  the  town,  he 
asked  him  whither  he  was  going  and  whence  he  came ;  and  when 
he  had  heard  the  particulars  concerning  his  descent  and  his  journey, 
he  received  him  into  his  house.  $l  *JK  '*  ^3T1N1  (ver.  18),  "  and 
I  walk  at  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and  no  one  receives  me  into  his  house" 
(Seb.  Schm.y  etc.);  not  "  I  am  going  to  the  house  of  Jehovah"  (Ros.t 
Berth.,  etc.),  for  T\H  TJ?n  does  not  signify  to  go  to  a  place,  for  which 
the  simple  accusative  is  used  either  with  or  without  n  local.  It 
either  means  "  to  go  through  a  place"  (Dent.  i.  19,  etc.),  or  "  to  go 
with  a  person,"  or,  when  applied  to  things,  "  to  go  about  with  any- 
thing "  (see  Job  xxxi.  5,  and  Ges.  Thes.  p.  378).  Moreover,  in  this 
instance  the  Levite  was  not  going  to  the  house  of  Jehovah  (i.e.  the 
tabernacle),  but,  as  he  expressly  told  the  old  man,  from  Bethlehem 
to  the  outermost  sides  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  The  words 
in  question  explain  the  reason  why  he  was  staying  in  the  market- 
place. Because  he  served  at  the  house  of  Jehovah,  no  one  in 
Gibeah  would  receive  him  into  his  house,1  although,  as  he  adds  in 
ver.  19,  he  had  everything  with  him  that  was  requisite  for  his 
wants.  "  We  have  both  straw  and  fodder  for  our  asses,  and  bread  and 
wine  for  me  and  thy  maid,  and  for  the  young  man  with  thy  servants. 
No  want  of  anything  at  all,"  so  as  to  cause  him  to  be  burdensome 
to  his  host.  By  the  words  "  thy  maid "  and  "  thy  servants "  he 
means  himself  and  his  concubine,  describing  himself  and  his  wife, 
according  to  the  obsequious  style  of  the  East  in  olden  times,  as 
servants  of  the  man  from  whom  he  was  expecting  a  welcome. — 
Ver.  20.  The  old  man  replied,  "  Peace  to  thee,"  assuring  him  of 
a  welcome  by  this  style  of  greeting ;  "  only  all  thy  wants  upon  me," 
i.e.  let  me  provide  for  them.  Thus  the  friendly  host  declined  the 
offer  made  by  his  guest  to  provide  for  himself.  "  Only  do  not  pass 
the  night  in  the  marketplace" — Ver.  21.  He  then  took  him  into 

1  As  Seb.  Schmidt  correctly  observes,  "  the  argument  is  taken  from  the 
indignity  shown  him :  the  Lord  thinks  me  worthy  to  minister  to  Him,  as  a 
Levite,  in  His  house,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  people  of  the  Lord  who  thinks 
me  worthy  to  receive  his  hospitality." 
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his  house,  mixed  fodder  for  his  asses  fay  from  /?2,  a  denom.  verb 
from  ?y3,  to  make  a  mixture,  to  give  fodder  to  the  beasts),  and 
waited  upon  his  guest  with  washing  of  feet,  food,  and  drink  (see 
Gen.  xviii.  4  sqq.,  xix.  2). — Ver.  22.  Whilst  they  were  enjoying 
themselves,  some  worthless  men  of  the  city  surrounded  the  house, 
knocking  continuously  at  the  door  (PBrnrin,  a  form  indicative  of 
gradual  increase),  and  demanding  of  the  master  of  the  house  that 
he  would  bring  out  the  man  who  had  entered  his  house,  that  they 
might  know  him, — the  very  same  demand  that  the  Sodomites  had 
made  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  6  sqq.).  The  construct  state  i>^>3^3a  *GWK 
is  used  instead  of  '^"\}3  B'TJK  (Deut.  xiii.  14,  etc.),  because  hyhl  *33 
is  regarded  as  one  idea :  people  of  worthless  fellows.  Other  cases 
of  the  same  kind  are  given  by  Ewald,  Lehrb.  §  289,  c. — Vers.  23 
sqq.  The  old  man  sought,  as  Lot  had  done,  to  defend  his  guests 
from  such  a  shameful  crime  by  appealing  to  the  sacred  rights  of 
hospitality,  and  by  giving  up  his  own  virgin  daughter  and  the 
concubine  of  his  guest  (see  the  remarks  on  Gen.  xix.  7,  8).  »"OT?, 
folly,  used  to  denote  shameful  licentiousness  and  whoredom,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxiv.  7  and  Deut.  xxii.  21.  DrrtK  «y,  «  humble  them."  The 
masculine  is  used  in  Dnta  and  &n?  as  the  more  general  gender, 
instead  of  the  more  definite  feminine,  as  in  Gen.  xxxix.  9,  Ex.  i. 
21,  etc. — Vers.  25  sqq.  But  as  the  people  would  not  listen  to  this 
proposal,  the  man  (no  doubt  the  master  of  the  house,  according  to 
ver.  24)  took  his  (the  guest's)  concubine  (of  course  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  guest)  and  led  her  out  to  them,  and  they  abused  her  the 
whole  night.  It  is  not  stated  how  it  was  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  this;  probably  because  they  felt  too  weak  to  enforce  their 
demand.  3  '??'?•?,  to  exercise  his  power  or  wantonness  upon  a 
person  (see  Ex.  x.  2). — Ver.  26.  When  the  morning  drew  on  (i.e. 
at  the  first  dawn  of  day),  the  woman  fell  down  before  the  door  of 
the  house  in  which  »TOhK,  "  her  lord,"  i.e.  her  husband,  was,  and  lay 
there  till  it  was  light,  i.e.  till  sunrise. — Ver.  27.  There  her  husband 
found  her,  when  he  opened  the  house-door  to  go  his  way  (having 
given  up  all  thought  of  receiving  her  back  again  from  the  bar- 
barous crowd),  "  lying  before  the  house-door,  and  her  hands  upon  the 
threshold"  (i.e.  with  outstretched  arms),  and  giving  no  answer  to  his 
word,  having  died,  that  is  to  say,  in  consequence  of  the  ill-treatment 
of  the  night.  He  then  took  the  corpse  upon  his  ass  to  carry  it  to 
his  place,  ije.  to  his  home. — Ver.  29.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  there, 
he  cut  up  the  body,  according  to  its  bones  (as  they  cut  slaughtered 
animals  in  pieces :  see  at  Lev.  i.  6),  into  twelve  pieces,  and  sent 
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them  (the  corpse  in  its  pieces)  into  the  whole  of  the  territory  of 
Israel,  i.e.  to  all  the  twelve  tribes,  in  the  hope  that  every  one  who 
saw  it  would  say  :  No  such  thing  has  happened  or  been  seen  since 
the  coming  up  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  until  this  day.  Give  ye  heed 
to  it  (*&'&  for  2?  *&'&) ;  make  up  your  minds  and  say  on,  i.e.  decide 
how  this  unparalleled  wickedness  is  to  be  punished.  Sending  the 
dissected  pieces  of  the  corpse  to  the  tribes  was  a  symbolical  act,  by 
which  the  crime  committed  upon  the  murdered  woman  was  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation,  to  summon  it  to  punish  the 
crime,  and  was  naturally  associated  with  a  verbal  explanation  of 
the  matter  by  the  bearer  of  the  pieces.  See  the  analogous  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  7),  and  the  Scythian  custom 
related  by  Lucian  in  Toxaris,  c.  48,  that  whoever  was  unable  to 
procure  satisfaction  for  an  injury  that  he  had  received,  cut  an  ox 
in  pieces  and  sent  it  round,  whereupon  all  who  were  willing  to  help 
him  to  obtain  redress  took  a  piece,  and  swore  that  they  would  stand 
by  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength.  The  perfects  TOW  —  rrm 
(ver.  30)  are  not  used  for  the  imperfects  c.  vav  consec.  "iB*ta  —  ^ 
as  Hitzig  supposes,  but  as  simple  perfects  (perfecta  conseq.),  ex- 
pressing the  result  which  the  Levite  expected  from  his  conduct ; 
and  we  have  simply  to  supply  ibKP  before  nj«J|,  which  is  often 
omitted  in  lively  narrative  or  animated  conversation  (compare,  for 
example,  Ex.  viii.  5  with  Judg.  vii.  2).  The  perfects  are  used  by  the 
historian  instead  of  imperfects  with  a  simple  vav9  which  are  com- 
monly employed  in  clauses  indicating  intention,  "  because  what  he 
foresaw  would  certainly  take  place,  floated  before  his  mind  as  a 
thing  already  done  "  (Rosenmiiller).  The  moral  indignation,  which 
the  Levite  expected  on  the  part  of  all  the  tribes  at  such  a  crime 
as  this,  and  their  resolution  to  avenge  it,  are  thereby  exhibited  not 
merely  as  an  uncertain  conjecture,  but  a  fact  that  was  sure  to 
occur,  and  concerning  which,  as  chap.  xx.  clearly  shows,  he  had  not 
deceived  himself. 

Chap.  xx.  War  with  Benjamin  on  the  part  of  all  the 
other  Tribes. — The  expectation  of  the  Levite  was  fulfilled.  The 
congregation  of  Israel  assembled  at  Mizpeh  to  pass  sentence  upon 
Gibeah,  and  formed  the  resolution  that  they  would  not  rest  till  the 
crime  was  punished  as  it  deserved  (vers.  1-10).  But  when  the 
Benjaminites  refused  to  deliver  up  the  offenders  in  Gibeah,  and 
prepared  to  offer  resistance,  the  other  tribes  began  to  make  war 
upon  Gibeah  and  Benjamin  (vers.  11-19),  but  were  twice  defeated 
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by  the  Benjaminites  with  very  great  loss  (vers.  20-28).  At  length, 
however,  they  succeeded  by  an  act  of  stratagem  in  taking  Gibeah 
and  burning  it  to  the  ground,  and  completely  routing  the  Ben- 
jaminites, and  also  in  putting  to  death  all  the  men  and  cattle  that 
they  found  in  the  other  towns  of  this  tribe,  and  laying  the  towns  in 
ashes,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  annihilated, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  remnant  (vers.  29-48). 

Vers.  1-11.  Decree  of  the  Congregation  concerning  Gibeah. — 
Vers.  1,  2.  All  the  Israelites  went  out  (rose  up  from  their  dwelling- 
places)  to  assemble  together  as  a  congregation  like  one  man ;  all 
the  tribes  from  Dan,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  (i.e.  Dan- 
laish,  chap,  xviii.  29),  to  Beersheba,  the  most  southerly  town  of 
Canaan  (see  at  Gen.  xxi.  31),  and  the  land  of  Gilead,  i.e.  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  "  to  Jehovah  at 
Atizpeh"  in  Benjamin,  i.e.  the  present  Nebi-samwil,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kirjath-jearim,  on  the  western  border  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (see  at  Josh,  xviii.  26).  It  by  no  means  follows  with 
certainty  from  the  expression  "  to  Jehovah"  that  there  was  a  sanc- 
tuary at  Mizpeh,  or  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  taken  thither, 
but  simply  that  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  or 
that  the  congregation  assembled  together  to  hold  a  judicial  court, 
which  they  held  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  analogous  to  the  expres- 
sion eUElohim  in  Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  7.  It  was  not  essential  to  a 
judicial  proceeding  that  the  ark  should  be  present.  At  this  assembly 
the  pinnoth  (the  corner-pillars)  of  the  whole  nation  presented  them- 
selves, i.e.  the  heads  and  fathers  as  the  supports  of  the  congregation 
or  of  the  state  organism  (vid.  1  Sam.  xiv.  38,  Isa.  xix.  13),  even 
of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  four  hundred  thousand  men  on  foot, 
drawing  the  sword,  i.e.  armed  foot  soldiers  ready  for  battle. — Ver. 
3.  "  The  Benjaminites  heard  that  the  children  of  Israel  (the  rest  of 
the  Israelites,  the  eleven  tribes)  had  come  vp  to  Mizpeh ;"  but  they 
themselves  were  not  found  there.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that 
nothing  is  said  about  the  Benjaminites  coming,  and  still  more  clearly 
from  ver.  13,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  assembled  tribes  sent  men  to 
the  Benjaminites,  after  holding  their  deliberations  and  forming  their 
resolutions,  to  call  them  to  account  for  the  crime  that  had  been 
committed  in  the  midst  of  them.  Consequently  the  question  with 
which  the  whole  affair  was  opened,  "  Say,  how  did  this  wicked  deed 
take  place  ?"  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  addressed  to  the  two  parties, 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  or  the  Benjaminites  and  the  Levite 
(Bertheau),  but  as  a  summons  to  all  who  were  assembled  to  relate 
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what  any  one  knew  respecting  the  occurrence. — Vers.  4—7.  Then 
the  Levite,  the  husband  of  the  murdered  woman,  described  the 
whole  affair,  HJOin  y?ya  the  owners  or  citizens  of  Gibeah  (see  at 
chap.  ix.  2).  "Me  they  intended  to  kill:"  the  Levite  draws  this 
conclusion  from  what  had  happened  to  his  wife ;  the  men  of  Gibeah 
had  not  expressed  any  such  intention  in  chap.  xix.  22.  "All  the 
country  (lit.  field)  of  the  inheritance  of  Israel,"  i.e.  all  the  land  of 
the  Israelites.  Tt&t  is  applied  to  the  vice  of  lewdness,  as  in  Lev. 
xviii.  17,  which  was  to  be  punished  with  death.  'Ul  D37  on,  "give 
yourselves  (D3?  is  dot.  comm.)  word  and  counsel  here"  i.e.  make  up 
your  minds  and  pass  sentence  (vid.  2  Sam.  xvi.  20).  E&n,  here, 
where  you  are  all  assembled  together. — Ver.  8.  Then  all  the  people 
rose  up  as  one  man,  saying,  "  We  will  not  any  of  us  go  into  his  tent, 
neither  will  we  any  of  us  return  to  his  house"  sc.  till  this  crime  is 
punished.  The  sentence  follows  in  ver.  9  :  "  This  is  the  thing  that 
we  will  do"  i.e.  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  will  treat  Gibeah : 
"  against  it  by  lot"  (sc.  we  will  act).  The  Syriac  gives  the  sense 
correctly — We  will  cast  lots  upon  it ;  but  the  LXX.  quite  erro- 
neously supply  ava/3r)a6fieda  (we  will  go  up) ;  and  in  accordance 
with  this,  many  expositors  connect  the  words  with  ver.  10  in  the 
following  sense :  "  We  will  choose  one  man  out  of  every  ten  by  lot, 
to  supply  the  army  with  the  necessary  provision  during  the  expedi- 
tion." This  is  quite  a  mistake,  because  in  this  way  a  subordinate 
point,  which  only  comes  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  frould  be  made  the  chief  point,  and  the 
sentence  itself  would  not  be  given  at  all.  The  words  "  against  it 
by  lot"  contain  the  resolution  that  was  formed  concerning  the  sinful 
town,  and  have  all  the  enigmatical  brevity  of  judicial  sentences, 
and  are  to  be  explained  from  the  course  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic 
law  with  regard  to  the  Canaanites,  who  were  to  be  exterminated, 
and  their  land  divided  by  lot  among  the  Israelites.  Consequently 
the  meaning  is  simply  this :  "  Let  us  proceed  with  the  lot  against 
Gibeah,"  i.e.  let  us  deal  with  it  as  with  the  towns  of  the  Canaanites, 
conquer  it,  lay  it  in  ashes,  and  distribute  its  territory  by  lot.  In 
ver.  10  a  subordinate  circumstance  is  mentioned,  which  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  resolution  that  had  been  made. 
As  the  assembled  congregation  had  determined  to  keep  together 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  war  (ver.  8)r  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  resources  should  be  provided  for  those  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  war.  For  this  purpose  they  chose  one  man 
in  every  ten  "  to  fetch  provision  for  the  people"  D*^  itfegj?,  "  that 
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they  might  do  on  their  coming  to  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  according  to  all 
the  folly  which  had  been  done  in  Israel"  i.e.  might  punish  the 
wickedness  in  Gibeah  as  it  deserved. — Ver.  11.  Thus  the  men  of 
Israel  assembled  together  against  Gibeah,  united  as  one  man. 
°*1?5>  lit*  as  comrades,  simply  serves  to  strengthen  the  expression 
"as  one  man."  With  this  remark,  which  indicates  briefly  the 
carrying  out  of  the  resolution  that  was  adopted,  the  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  congregation  is  brought  to  a  close ;  but  the  actual 
progress  of  the  affair  is  really  anticipated,  inasmuch  as  what  is 
related  in  vers.  12-21  preceded  the  expedition  in  order  of  time. 

Vers.  12-19.  Before  the  tribes  of  Israel  entered  upon  the  war, 
they  sent  men  to  all  the  tribes  of  Benjamin,  who  were  to  demand 
that  the  culprits  in  Gibeah  should  be  given  up  to  be  punished,  that 
the  evil  might  thus  be  exterminated  from  Israel,  according  to  the 
law  in  Deut.  xxii.  22  as  compared  with  chap.  xiii.  6  and  xvii.  12. 
"  The  tribes  of  Benjamin"  are  the  same  as  "  the  families  of  Ben- 
jamin:" the  historian  pictured  to  himself  the  different  divisions  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  as  warlike  powers  about  to  carry  on  a  war 
with  the  other  tribes  of  Israel.  The  word  shebet  (tribe)  is  used  in 
a  different  way  in  Num.  iv.  18.  But  the  Benjaminites  would  not 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  their  brethren,  the  other  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  Keri  (sons  of  Benjamin)  is  a  needless  alteration,  since  Ben- 
jamin may  be  construed  with  the  plural  as  a  collective  term.  By 
refusing  this  just  demand  on  the  part  of  the  other  tribes,  the 
Benjaminites  took  the  side  of  the  culprits  in  Gibeah,  and  compelled 
the  congregation  to  make  war  upon  the  whole  tribe. — Vers.  14 
sqq.  Both  sides  now  made  their  preparations.  The  Benjaminites 
assembled  together  at  Gibeah  out  of  their  different  towns,  and 
"  were  mustered  26,000  men  drawing  the  sword,  beside  the  inhabitants 
of  Gibeah  they  were  mustered,  700  picked  men"  (VipBTin,  with  the 
reduplication  dropped,  like  the  Hothpael  in  Num.  i.  47).  "  Out  of 
all  this  people  there  were  700  picked  men,  lamed  in  the  right  hand, 
all  these  (were)  slinging  with  a  stone  (hitting)  at  a  hair's  breadth 
without  fail"  These  statements  are  not  quite  clear.  Since,  ac- 
cording to  the  distinct  words  of  ver.  16,  the  700  slingers  with  their 
left  hands  were  "  out  of  the  whole  people,"  i.e.  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  fighting  men  mentioned  in  ver.  16,  they  cannot  be  the 
same  as  the  700  chosen  men  referred  to  in  ver.  15,  notwithstanding 
the  similarity  in  the  numbers  and  the  expression  "  chosen  men." 
The  obscurity  arises  chiefly  from  the  word  ^ipBTK?  in  ver.  15,  which 
is  separated  by  the  Masoretic  accents  from  'D  V^f,  and  connected 
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with  the  previous  words :  "  Beside  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  they 
(the  men  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin)  were  mustered."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  earlier  translators  took  the  clause  as  a  relative  one : 
"  Beside  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  who  were  mustered  700  men." 
And  this  seems  absolutely  necessary,  because  otherwise  the  follow- 
ing words,  "  700  picked  men,"  would  stand  without  any  connection ; 
whilst  we  should  certainly  expect  at  least  to  find  the  cop.  vav,  if 
these  700  men  were  not  inhabitants  of  Gibeah.  But  even  if  Hpenn 
should  be  taken  as  a  simple  repetition  of  VipanjJ,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  Deut.  iii.  5  and  1  Kings  v.  30,  the  statement  which 
follows  could  not  be  understood  in  any  other  way  than  as  referring 
to  the  number  of  the  fighting  men  of  Gibeah.  There  is  something 
striking  too  in  the  fact  that  only  Benjaminites  "  out  of  the  cities" 
are  mentioned,  and  that  emphasis  is  laid  upon  this  by  the  repetition 
of  the  expression  "out  of  the  cities"  (vers.  14,  15).  Some  have 
inferred  from  this,  that  the  Benjaminites  as  the  rulers  had  settled 
in  the  towns,  whilst  the  Canaanites  who  had  been  subdued  settled 
as  dependants  in  the  villages  (Beriheau)  ;  or  that  the  Benjaminites 
had  formed  military  brotherhoods,  the  members  of  which  lived 
unmarried  in  the  towns,  and  that  this  may  possibly  account  for  the 
abominable  crime  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  were  addicted, 
and  in  relation  to  which  the  whole  tribe  took  their  part  (0.  v. 
Gerlach).  But  such  inferences  as  these  are  extremely  uncertain,  as 
the  cities  may  be  mentioned  apotiori  for  all  the  places  inhabited  by 
this  tribe.  There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  numbers.  According 
to  vers.  14,  15,  the  total  number  of  the  fighting  men  of  Benjamin 
amounted  to  26,000  and  700,  without  reckoning  Gibeah.  But, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  battle,  25,100  were  slain  (ver.  35), 
viz.  18,000  in  the  principal  engagement,  5000  as  a  gleaning,  and 
2000  in  the  pursuit,  i.e.  25,000  men  in  all  (vers.  44-46),  and  only 
600  were  left,  who  fled  into  the  desert  to  the  rock  Rimmon  (ver. 
47).  According  to  these  accounts,  the  whole  tribe  would  have 
contained  only  25,100  +  600  =  25,700  fighting  men,  or  25,000  + 
600  =  25,600.  Accordingly,  in  ver.  15,  the  LXX.  {Cod.  AL 
etc.)  and  Vulgate  give  only  25,000  men  %r  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  versions  have  26,000,  in  agreement  with  the  Masoretic  text 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  2,  10)  also  gives  the  number  of  fighting  men 
in  Benjamin  as  25,600,  of  whom  600  were  splendid  stingers ;  but 
he  has  merely  taken  the  numbers  from  vers.  44-47.  Now,  although 
mistakes  do  frequently  occur  in  the  numbers  given,  it  is  a  most 
improbable  supposition  that  we  have  a  mistake  of  this  kind  (26,000 
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for  25,000)  in  the  instance  before  us,  since  even  the  latter  number 
would  not  agree  with  vers.  44  sqq. ;  and  the  assumption,  that  in 
vers.  35  and  44  sqq.  we  have  an  account  of  all  the  Benjaminites 
who  fell,  finds  no  support  whatever  in  the  history  itself.  In  the 
verses  referred  to  we  have  simply  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
Benjaminites  who  fell  in  the  defeat  which  they  sustained  on  the 
third  day,  whereas  the  victories  which  they  gained  on  the  first  and 
second  days  could  hardly  have  been  obtained  without  some  loss  on 
their  part ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  confidently  assume  that  they 
would  not  lose  less  than  a  thousand  men,  though  these  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  brief  account  before  us.  The  other  difference 
between  ver.  35  and  vers.  44-46,  viz.  that  25,100  are  given  in  the 
one  and  25,000  in  the  other,  may  be  explained  on  the  simple 
assumption  that  we  have  only  the  full  thousands  mentioned  in  the 
latter,  whilst  the  exact  number  is  given  in  the  former.  "Left- 
handed:"  see  at  chap.  iii.  15. — Vers.  17,  18.  The  forces  of  the 
other  tribes  amounted  when  numbered  to  400,000  men.  These 
numbers  (26,000  Benjaminites  and  400,000  Israelites)  will  not 
appear  too  great  if  we  consider  that  the  whole  of  the  congregation 
of  Israel  took  part  in  the  war,  with  the  simple  exception  of  Jabesh 
in  Gilead  (chap.  xxi.  8),  and  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  twelve 
tribes  numbered  more  than  600,000  men  of  twenty  years  old  and 
upwards  (Num.  xxvi.),  so  that  not  much  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  of  the  fighting  men  went  out  to  the  war. — Ver.  18. 
Before  opening  the  campaign  the  Israelites  went  to  Bethel,  to 
inquire  of  God  which  tribe  should  commence  the  war,  i.e.  should 
fight  at  the  head  of  the  other  tribes  (on  the  fact  itself,  see  chap.  i. 
1) ;  and  God  appointed  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  in  chap.  i.  2.  They 
went  to  Bethel,1  not  to  Shiloh,  where  the  tabernacle  was  standing, 
because  that  place  was  too  far  from  the  seat  of  war.  The  ark  of 
the  covenant  was  therefore  brought  to  Bethel,  and  Phinehas  the 
high  priest  inquired  of  the  Lord  before  it  through  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (vers.  27,  28).  Bethel  was  on  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  was  consecrated  to  this  purpose 
before  any  other  place  by  the  revelations  of  God  which  had  been 
made  to  the  patriarch  Jacob  there  (Gen.  xxviii.  and  xxxv,). — Ver. 
19.  Thus  equipped,  the  Israelites  proceeded  against  Gibeah. 

Vers.  20-28.  As  soon  as  the  Israelites  had  posted  themselves  at 
Gibeah  in  battle  array  (*&$?  ^T?V,  to  put  in  a  row,  or  arrange  the 
war  or  conflict,  i.e.  to  put  themselves  in  battle  array,  1  Sam.  iv.  2, 
1  Rendered  "  the  house  of  God"  in  the  English  version. — Til 
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xvii.  2,  etc.),  the  Benjatninites  came  out  and  destroyed  22,000  men 
of  Israel  upon  that  day.  WHt  A^Kfy  to  destroy  to  the  earth,  ue.  to 
lay  dead  upon  the  ground. — Ver.  22.  Notwithstanding  this  terrible 
overthrow,  the  people  strengthened  themselves,  and  prepared  again 
for  battle,  "  at  the  same  place"  where  they  had  made  ready  on  the 
first  day,  "  seeking  out  of  pure  vainglory  to  wipe  out  the  stains 
and  the  disgrace  which  their  previous  defeat  had  brought  upon 
them"  (Berleb.  Bible). — Ver.  23.  But  before  renewing  the  conflict 
they  went  up  to  Bethel,  wept  there  before  Jehovah,  ue.  before  the 
sanctuary  of  the  ark,  where  Jehovah  was  present  in  the  midst  of 
His  people,  enthroned  between  the  cherubim,  until  the  evening, 
and  then  inquired  of  the  Lord  (again  through  the  high  priest), 
"  Shall  I  again  draw  near  to  war  with,  the  children  of  Benjamin  my 
brother"  (i.e.  renew  the  war  with  him)  ?  The  answer  ran  thus : 
"  Advance  against  him*9 — Vers.  24,  25.  But  on  the  second  day  also 
the  Benjaminites  brought  18,000  of  them  to  the  ground.  "  The 
second  day"  is  not  the  day  following  the  first  engagement,  as  if  the 
battles  had  been  fought  upon  two  successive  days,  but  the  second 
day  of  actual  fighting,  which  took  place  some  days  after  the  first ; 
for  the  inquiry  was  made  at  Bethel  as  to  the  will  of  God  between 
the  two  engagements. — Vers.  26  sqq.  After  this  second  terrible 
overthrow,  "  the  children  of  Israel"  (i.e.  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  war),  and  "  all  the  people"  t^.'the  rest  of  the  people,  those 
members  of  the  congregation  who  were  not  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
old  men  and  women,  came  to  Bethel,  to  complain  to  the  Lord  of 
their  misfortune,  and  secure  His  favour  by  fasting  and  sacrifices. 
The  congregation  now  discovered,  from  this  repeated  defeat,  that 
the  Lord  had  withdrawn  His  grace,  and  was  punishing  them. 
Their  sin,  however,  did  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  they  had  begun 
the  war  itself, — for  the  law  in  Deut.  xxii.  22,  to  which  they  them- 
selves had  referred  in  ver.  13,  really  required  this, — but  rather  in 
the  state  of  mind  with  which  they  had  entered  upon  the  war,  their 
strong  self-consciousness,  and  great  confidence  in  their  own  might 
and  power.  They  had  indeed  inquired  of  God  (Elohim)  who  should 
open  the  conflict ;  but  they  had  neglected  to  humble  themselves 
before  Jehovah  the  covenant  God,  in  the  consciousness  not  only  of 
their  own  weakness  and  sinfulness,  but  also  of  grief  at  the  moral 
corruption  of  their  brother-tribe.  It  is  certainly  not  without  sig- 
nificance, that  in  ver.  18  it  is  stated  that  "  they  asked  God"  (y**h 
QTOM3),  i.e.  they  simply  desired  a  supreme  or  divine  decision  as  to 
the  question  who  should  lead  the  van  in  the  war ;  whereas,  after 
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the  first  defeat,  they  wept  before  Jehovah,  and  inquired  of  Jehovah 
(ver.  23),  the  covenant  God,  for  whose  law  and  right  they  were 
about  to  contend.  But  even  then  there  were  still  wanting  the 
humility  and  penitence,  without  which  the  congregation  of  the  Lord 
could  not  successfully  carry  on  the  conflict  against  the  ungodly. 
The  remark  in  ver.  22,  "  T/ie  people  felt  (showed)  themselves  strong, 
and  added  (continued)  to  set  in  array  the  war"  id  thoroughly  ex- 
pressive of  the  feeling  of  the  congregation.  They  resolved  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  their 
superior  power  and  numerical  strength ;  and  it  was  not  till  after- 
wards that  they  complained  to  the  Lord  of  their  misfortune,  and 
inquired  whether  they  should  renew  the  conflict.  The  question 
was  followed  by  a  corresponding  answer  on  the  part  of  God,  "  Go 
up  against  him,9  which  certainly  sanctioned  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  but  gave  no  promise  as  to  the  result,  because  the  people, 
thinking  that  they  might  be  certain  of  success,  had  not  inquired 
about  that  at  all.  It  was  not  till  after  the  second  severe  defeat, 
when  22,000  and  18,000,  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  army,  had 
fallen,  that  they  humbled  themselves  before  the  Lord.  They  not 
only  wept  because  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  them,  but 
fasted  the  same  day  before  the  Lord,  —  the  fasting  being  the 
manifest  expression  of  the  bending  of  the  heart  before  God, — 
and  offered  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings.  The  shelamim 
here  are  not  thank-offerings,  but  supplicatory  offerings,  presented 
to  implore  the  gracious  assistance  of  God,  and  to  commemorate 
the  enjoyment  of  fellowship  with  the  Lord,  through  the  sacrificial 
meal  associated  with  this  sacrifice  (as  in  chap.  xxi.  4,  1  Sam.  xiii. 
9,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25). — Vers.  27,  28.  Having  made  these  prepara- 
tions, they  inquired  of  the  Lord  whether  they  should  continue  the 
war,  and  received  this  reply :  "  Go  up  (against  Benjamin) ;  for 
to-morrow  I  will  give  it  into  thy  hand"  (T£,  the  hand  of  the  con- 
gregation carrying  on  the  war).  To  this  the  supplementary  remark 
is  appended,  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  at  Bethel  in  those 
days,  and  the  high  priest  served  before  it.  The  expression  "  in 
those  days"  implies  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  only  tempo- 
rarily at  Bethel,  and  therefore  had  been  brought  thither  from  the 
tabernacle  at  Shiloh  during  this  war. 

Vers.  29-48.  The  Victory  on  the  Third  Day's  Engagement. — Ver. 
29.  The  account  of  this  commences  with  the  most  important  point, 
so  far  as  their  success  was  concerned :  Israel  set  Hers  in  wait  (troops 
in  ambush)  round  about  Gibeah. — Ver.  30.  They  then  advanced 
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as  on  the  former  occasions. — Vers.  31,  32.  The  Benjaminites  came 
out  again  to  meet  the  people  (of  Israel),  and  were  drawn  away  from 
the  town  (the  perfect  *?&}*}  without  i  is  subordinate  to  the  preced- 
ing verb,  and  defines  more  precisely  the  advance  itself,  whilst  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  drawn  away  from  the  town  is  not  described 
more  fully  till  vers.  32,  33),  and  began  to  smite  the  beaten  of  the 
people  (who  pretended  to  fly)  as  formerly  upon  the  roads  (where 
two  roads  part),  of  which  one  led  up  to  Bethel  and  the  other  to 
Gibeah,  into  the  field  (Gibeah  is  the  town  at  which  the  battle  took 
place,  that  is  to  say,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  a  road 
might  easily  run  from  the  field  of  battle  towards  the  town  into  the 
field),  "  about  (so.  putting  to  death)  tliirty  men  of  IaraeV*  This 
statement  introduces  the  more  precise  definition  of  the  Q7?n. — 
Ver.  32.  Then  the  Benjaminites  supposed  that  Israel  was  beaten  by 
them  as  before ;  but  the  Israelites  said  :  We  will  flee,  and  draw  it 
(the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  away  from  the  town  to  the  roads  (the  high- 
roads mentioned  in  ver.  31).  On  the  Dagesh  dirimens  in  VTOpTO, 
see  Ewald,  §  92,  c. — Ver.  33.  Carrying  out  this  plan,  "  all  the  men 
of  Israel  rose  up  from  their  place,"  i.e.  left  the  place  they  had 
occupied,  drew  back,  "  and  set  themselves  in  battle  array"  in  Baal- 
thamar,  i.e.  palm-place,  which  still  existed,  according  to  the  Onorn^ 
in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  as  a  small  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gibeah,  bearing  the  name  of  Beihamar.  While  this  was  going  on, 
the  ambush  of  Israel  broke  forth  from  its  position  "  from  the  plains 
of  Geba."  The  air.  Xey.  "TJS?,  from  rny  to  strip,  denotes  a  naked 
region  destitute  of  wood.  fl?}  is  the  masculine  form  for  njna,  and 
yarrnjpp  a  more  precise  definition  of  Wp@0.  This  rendering, 
which  is  the  one  given  in  the  Targura,  certainly  appears  the 
simplest  explanation  of  a  word  that  has  been  rendered  in  very 
different  ways,  and  which  the  LXX.  left  untranslated  as  a  proper 
name,  Mapacuyafie.  The  objection  raised  to  this,  viz.  that  a  naked 
level  country  was  not  a  place  for  an  ambush,  has  no  force,  as  there 
is  no  necessity  to  understand  the  words  as  signifying  that  the  tree- 
less country  formed  the  actual  hiding-place  of  the  ambush ;  but  the 
simple  meaning  is,  that  when  the  men  broke  from  their  hiding-place, 
they  came  from  the  treeless  land  towards  the  town.  The  rendering 
given  by  Rashi,  Trern.,  and  others,  "  on  account  of  the  stripping  of 
Gibeah,"  is  much  less  suitable,  since,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
taking  IP  in  different  senses  so  close  together,  we  should  at  least 
expect  to  find  Tyn  (the  city)  instead  of  ??J.— Ver.  34.  Through 
the  advance  of  the  ambush  there  came  10,000  picked  men  of  all 
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Israel  "  from  opposite  to  Gibeah"  (who  now  attacked  in  the  rear 
the  Benjaminites  who  were  pursuing  the  flying  army  of  Israel) ; 
"  and  the  contest  became  severe,  since  they  (the  Benjaminites)  did  not 
know  that  the  calamity  was  coming  upon  them." — Ver.  35.  And 
Jehovah  smote  Benjamin  before  Israel  (according  to  His  promise 
in  ver.  28),  so  that  the  Israelites  destroyed  of  Benjamin  on  that 
day  twenty  and  five  thousand  and  an  hundred  men  (i.e.  twenty-five 
thousand  and  upwards). 

This  was  the  result  of  the  battle,  which  the  historian  gives  at 
once,  before  entering  more  minutely  into  the  actual  account  of  the 
battle  itself.  He  does  this  in  vers.  36-46  in  a  series  of  explanations, 
of  which  one  is  attached  to  the  other,  for  the  most  part  in  the  form 
of  circumstantial  clauses,  so  that  it  is  not  till  ver.  46  that  he  again 
comes  to  the  result  already  announced  in  ver.  35.1 — Ver.  36.  The 
Benjaminites,  for  instance,  saw  (this  is  the  proper  rendering  of 
WW  with  vav  consec.y  which  merely  indicates  the  order  of  thought, 
not  that  of  time)  that  they  were  beaten,  and  the  men  of  Israel 
vacated  the  field  before  Benjamin  (tripD  JTU,  to  give  place  by  falling 
back  and  flying),  because  they  relied  upon  the  ambush  which  they 
had  placed  against  Gibeah.  The  Benjaminites  did  not  perceive 
this  till  the  ambush  fell  upon  their  rear.  But  the  ambush  itself,  as 
is  added  in  ver.  37  by  way  of  further  explanation,  hastened  and 
fell  (fell  as  quickly  as  possible)  into  Gibeah,  and  went  thither  and 
smote  the  whole  town  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  To  this  there  is 
added  the  further  explanation  in  ver.  38 :  "  And  Hie  arrangement 
of  the  Israelites  with  the  ambush  was  this  :  multiply,  to  cause  smoke- 
rising  to  ascend  (i.e.  cause  a  great  cloud  of  smoke  to  ascend)  out  of 
tlte  city."  The  only  objection  that  can  be  raised  to  this  view  of 
T)H,  as  the  imperative  Hiphil  of  rori,  is  the  suffix  D—  attached  to 
Dni?J?r6,  since  this  is  unsuitable  to  a  direct  address.  This  suffix  can 
only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  there  is  an  admixture  of  two 
constructions,  the  direct  appeal,  and  the  indirect  explanation,  that 
they  were  to  cause  to  ascend.  If  this  be  not  admitted,  however,  we 
can  only  follow  Studer,  and  erase  the  suffix  as  an  error  of  the  pen 
occasioned  by  the  following  word  HK^p ;  for  the  other  course  sug- 

1  The  opinions  expressed  by  De  Wette,  etc.,  that  ver.  85  is  spurious,  and  by 
BertkeaUi  that  vers.  36-46  contain  a  different  account  of  the  battle,  simply 
prove  that  they  have  overlooked  this  peculiarity  in  the  Hebrew  mode  of  writing 
history,  viz.  that  the  general  result  of  any  occurrence  is  given  as  early  as 
possible,  and  then  the  details  follow  afterwards ;  whilst  these  critics  have  not 
succeeded  in  adducing  even  apparent  differences  in  support  of  their  opinions. 
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gested  by  Bertheau,  namely  that  3nn  should  be  struck  out  as  a  gloss, 
is  precluded  by  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no  possible  way  of 
explaining  the  interpolation  of  so  apparently  unsuitable  a  word  into 
the  text.  It  certainly  stood  in  the  text  used  by  the  LXX.,  though 
they  have  most  foolishly  confounded  2nn  with  2*in,  and  rendered  it 
Ibaycupa. — Ver.  39.  "  And  the  men  of  Israel  turned  in  the  battle ;" 
that  is  to  say,  as  is  afterwards  more  fully  explained  in  vers.  39,  40, 
in  the  form  of  a  long  new  circumstantial  clause,  whilst  Benjamin 
had  begun  to  smite,  etc.  (repeated  from  vers.  31,  32),  and  the  cloud 
(nwtfc^Dn  =  Jfctyn  TlKiPD,  ver.  38)  had  begun  to  ascend  out  of  the  city  as 
a  pillar  of  smoke,  and  Benjamin  turned  back,  and  behold  the  whole 
city  ascended  towards  heaven  (in  smoke),  Israel  turned  (fighting) 
and  Benjamin  was  terrified,  for  it  saw  that  misfortune  had  come 
upon  it  (see  ver.  34).  In  ver.  41a,  the  thread  of  the  narrative, 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  long  circumstantial  clause,  is  again 
resumed  by  the  repetition  of  "  and  the  men  of  Israel  turned." — 
Ver.  42.  The  Benjaminites  "  now  turned  (flying)  before  the  Israelites 
to  the  way  of  the  desert?  i.e.  no  doubt  the  desert  which  rises  from 
Jericho  to  the  mountains  of  Bethel  (Josh.  xvi.  1).  They  fled 
therefore  towards  the  north-east;  but  the  battle  had  overtaken 
(reached  or  seized)  them,  and  those  out  of  the  towns  (ha4  perished). 
The  difficult  expression  D^yTO  n?^5,  of  which  very  different,  and 
for  the  most  part  arbitrary,  explanations  have  been  given,  can  only 
be  in  apposition  to  the  suffix  attached  to  the  verb:  "Benjamin,  and 
in  fact  those  who  had  come  to  the  help  of  Gibeah  out  of  the  towns 
of  Benjamin"  (see  vers.  14, 15),  i.e.  all  the  Benjaminites.  The  fol- 
lowing words,  'W  D'JVngfo,  are  a  circumstantial  clause  explanatory 
of  the  previous  clause,  '3in  norrorn :  "  since  they  (the  men  of  Israel) 
destroyed  him  (Benjamin)  in  the  midst  of  it."  The  singular  suffix 
toina  does  not  refer  to  Benjamin,  as  this  would  yield  no  sense  at  all, 
but  to  the  preceding  words,  "  the  way  of  the  desert"  (see  ver.  45). — 
In  ver.  43  the  account  is  continued  by  three  perfects  attached  to  one 
another  without  a  copula :  "  they  enclosed  (hedged  round)  Benjamin, 
pursued  him;  at  the  place  of  rest  they  trod  him  down  to  before  Gibeah 
eastwards"  HTOD  is  not  used  adverbially  in  the  sense  of  "  quietly," 
which  would  not  give  any  fitting  meaning,  but  is  an  accus.  loci,  and 
signifies  place  of  rest,  as  in  Num.  x.  33.  The  notice  "  to  before 
Gibeah"  refers  to  all  three  verbs. — Ver.  44.  In  this  battle  there  fell 
of  Benjamin  18,000  men,  all  brave  men.  The  JlK  before  «^«-fe  is 
not  a  preposition,  "  with"  (as  the  LXX.,  Cod.  AL,  and  Bertheau 
render  it),  but  a  sign  of  the  accusative.    It  serves  to  show  that  the 
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thought  which  follows  is  governed  by  the  principal  clause,  u  so  far 
as  all  these  were  concerned,  they  were  brave  men" — Ver.  45.  The  re- 
mainder fled  to  the  desert,  to  the  rock  (of  the  place)  Rimmon,  which 
is  described  in  the  Onom.  (s.  v.  Remmori)  as  a  vicus  fifteen  Roman 
miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  preserved  in  the 
village  of  Rummon,  which  stands  upon  and  around  the  summit  of  a 
conical  limestone  mountain,  and  is  visible  in  all  directions  (Rob. 
Pal.  ii.  p.  113).  "  And  they  (the  Israelites)  smote  as  a  gleaning  upon 
the  roads  5000  men."  <vfr,  to  have  a  gleanipg  of  the  battle,  i.e.  to 
smite  or  slay,  as  it  were,  as  a  gleaning  of  the  principal  battle  (vid. 
Jer.  vi.  9).  MesilloA  are  the  high-roads  mentioned  in  ver.  31. 
"And  pursued  them  to  Gideom,  and  smote  of  them  2000  more"  The 
situation  of  Gideom,  which  is  only  met  with  here,  is  not  precisely 
known ;  but  it  must  have  been  somewhere  between  Oibeah  and 
Bimmon,  as  the  rock  Rimmon,  according  to  ver.  47,  afforded  a  safe 
place  of  refuge  to  the  fugitives. — Ver.  46.  On  the  total  number  of 
the  slain,  see  the  remarks  on  ver.  15. — In  ver.  47  the  statement 
already  made  in  ver.  45  with  regard  to  the  flight  is  resumed  ;  and 
it  is  still  further  related,  that  500  men  reached  the  rock  Simmon, 
and  dwelt  there  four  months,  ue.  till  the  occurrence  described  in 
chap.  xxi.  13  sqq. — Ver.  48.  The  Israelites  turned  (from  any  further 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive  warriors  of  Benjamin)  to  the  children  of 
Benjamin,  i.e.  to  such  of  the  people  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  as 
were  unarmed  and  defenceless,  and  smote  them  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  "from  the  town  (or  towns)  onwards,  men  to  cattle  (ue. 
men,  women,  children,  and  cattle),  to  every  one  who  was  found ;" 
ue.  they  cut  down  men  and  cattle  without  quarter,  from  the  towns 
onwards  even  to  those  who  were  found  elsewhere.  WRMrr/3  1$  (to 
all  that  was  found)  corresponds  to  "^P?  (from  the  city),  and  DHD 
nonaHJ  (men  to  beast)  serves  as  a  more  precise  definition  of  the 
"vy  (city) :  everything  that  was  in  the  city,  man  and  beast.  Dho  is 
pointed  wrongly  for  on&,  men,  the  reading  in  several  mss.  and  most 
of  the  early  editions  (see  Deut.  ii.  34,  iii.  6).  They  also  set  fire  to 
all  the  towns  that  were  met  with,  ue.  all  without  exception.  Thus 
they  did  the  same  to  the  Benjaminites  as  to  the  Canaanites  who 
were  put  under  the  ban,  carrying  out  the  ban  with  the  strictest 
severity. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  THE  TRIBE  OF  BENJAMIN — THE  REMNANT 
PROVIDED  WITH  WIVES. — CHAP.  XXI. 

Through  the  extraordinary  severity  with  which  the  tribes  of 
Israel  had  carried  on  the  war  against  Benjamin,  this  tribe  had  been 
reduced  to  600  men,  and  thus  brought  very  near  to  extermination. 
Such  a  conclusion  to  the  sanguinary  conflict  went  to  the  heart  of 
the  congregation.  For  although,  when  forming  the  resolution  to 
punish  the  unparalleled  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah 
with  all  the  severity  of  the  law,  they  had  been  urged  on  by  nothing 
else  than  the  sacred  duty  that  was  binding  upon  them  to  root  out 
the  evil  from  their  midst,  and  although  the  war  against  the  whole 
tribe  of  Benjamin  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  they  had  taken  the 
side  of  the  culprits,  and  had  even  received  the  approval  of  the 
Lord ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  performance  of  this  resolution, 
and  the  war  that  was  actually  carried  on,  feelings  of  personal 
revenge  had  disturbed  the  righteous  cause  in  consequence  of  the 
defeat  which  they  had  twice  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Ben- 
jaminite*,  and  had  carried  away  the  warriors  into  a  war  of  exter- 
mination  which  was  neither  commanded  by  the  law  nor  justified  by 
the  circumstances,  and  had  brought  about  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
tribe  from  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  covenant  nation  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  vanishing  remnant.  When  the  rash  deed  was  done, 
the  congregation  began  most  bitterly  to  repent.  And  with  repent- 
ance there  was  awakened  the  feeling  of  brotherly  love,  and  also  a 
sense  of  duty  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  tribe,  which 
had  been  brought  so  near  to  destruction,  by  finding  wives  for  those 
who  remained,  in  order  that  the  small  remnant  might  grow  into  a 
vigorous  tribe  again. 

Vers.  1-14.  The  proposal  to  find  wives  for  the  six  hundred 
Benjaminites  who  remained  was  exposed  to  this  difficulty,  that  the 
congregation  had  sworn  at  Mizpeh  (as  is  supplemented  in  ver.  1  to 
the  account  in  chap.  xx.  1—9)  that  no  one  should  give  his  daughter 
to  a  Benjaminite  as  a  wife. — Vers.  2,  3.  After  the  termination  of 
the  war,  the  people,  i.e.  the  people  who  had  assembled  together  for 
the  war  (see  ver.  9),  went  again  to  Bethel  (see  at  chap.  xx.  18,  26), 
to  weep  there  for  a  day  before  God  at  the  serious  loss  which  the 
war  had  brought  upon  the  congregation.  Then  they  uttered  this 
lamentation :  "  Why,  0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  is  this  come  to  pass  in 
Israel,  that  a  tribe  is  missing  to-day  from  Israel  ?"  This  lamentation 
involved  the  wish  that  God  might  show  them  the  way  to  avert  the 
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threatened  destruction  of  the  missing  tribe,  and  build  up  the  six 
hundred  who  remained.  To  give  a  practical  expression  to  this  wish, 
they  built  an  altar  the  next  morning,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  and 
supplicatory  offerings  upon  it  (see  at  chap.  xx.  26),  knowing  as  they 
did  that  their  proposal  would  not  succeed  without  reconciliation  to 
the  Lord,  and  a  return  to  the  fellowship  of  His  grace.  There  is 
something  apparently  strange  in  the  erection  of  an  altar  at  Bethel, 
since  sacrifices  had  already  been  offered  there  during  the  war  itself 
(chap.  xx.  26),  and  this  could  not  have  taken  place  without  an  altar. 
Why  it  was  erected  again,  or  another  one  built,  is  a  question  which 
cannot  be  answered  with  any  certainty.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  first  was  not  large  enough  for  the  number  of  sacrifices  that  had 
to  be  offered  now. — Ver.  5.  The  congregation  then  resolved  upon  a 
plan,  through  the  execution  of  which  a  number  of  virgins  were 
secured  for  the  Benjaminites.  They  determined  that  they  would 
carry  out  the  great  oath,  which  had  been  uttered  when  the  national 
assembly  was  called  against  such  as  did  not  appear,  upon  that  ono 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  which  had  not  come  to  the  meeting  of  the 
congregation  at  Mizpeh.  The  deliberations  upon  this  point  were 
opened  (ver.  5)  with  the  question,  "  Who  is  he  who  did  not  come 
up  to  the  meeting  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  Jehovah  ?"  In  expla- 
nation of  this  question,  it  is  observed  at  ver.  5,  "  For  the  great  oath 
was  uttered  upon  him  that  came  not  up  to  Jehovah  to  Mizpeh :  he 
shall  be  put  to  death"  We  learn  from  this  supplementary  remark, 
that  when  important  meetings  of  the  congregation  were  called,  all 
the  members  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  appear.  The  meeting  at 
Mizpeh  is  the  one  mentioned  in  chap.  xx.  1  sqq.  The  "  great 
oath"  consisted  in  the  threat  of  death  in  the  case  of  any  that  were 
disobedient.  To  this  explanation  of  the  question  in  ver.  5a,  the 
further  explanation  is  added  in  vers.  6,  7,  that  the  Israelites  felt 
compassion  for  Benjamin,  and  wished  to  avert  its  entire  destruc- 
tion by  procuring  wives  for  such  as  remained.  The  word  *Bnjn  in 
ver.  6  is  attached  to  the  explanatory  clause  in  ver.  56,  and  is  to  be 
rendered  as  a  pluperfect:  "And  the  children  of  Israel  had  shown 
themselves  compassionate  towards  their  brother  Benjamin,  and  said, 
A  tribe  is  cut  off  from  Israel  to-day ;  what  shall  we  do  to  them,  to 
those  Utat  remain  with  regard  to  wives,  as  we  have  sworn  V*  etc. 
(compare  ver.  1).  The  two  thoughts — (1)  the  oath  that  those  who 
had  not  come  to  Mizpeh  should  be  punished  with  death  (ver.  5b), 
and  (2)  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  this  tribe  which  sprang  from 
compassion  towards  Benjamin,  and  was  shown  in  their  endeavour  to 
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provide  such  as  remained  with  wives,  without  violating  the  oath  that 
none  of  them  would  give  them  their  own  daughters  as  wives — formed 
the  two  factors  which  determined  the  course  to  be  adopted  by  the 
congregation.  After  the  statement  of  these  two  circumstances,  the 
question  of  ver.  5a,  "  Who  is  the  one  (only  one)  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
which"  etc.,  is  resumed  and  answered :  " Behold,  there  came  no  one 
into  the  camp  from  Jabesh  in  Gilead,  into  the  assembly?  *&3P  is 
used  in  vers.  8,  5,  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  denoting  not  merely 
the  tribes  as  such,  but  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  tribes. — Ver. 
9.  In  order,  however,  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  this  answer, 
which  might  possibly  have  been  founded  upon  a  superficial  and 
erroneous  observation,  the  whole  of  the  (assembled)  people  were 
mustered,  and  not  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  was  found  there 
(in  the  national  assembly  at  Bethel).  The  situation  of  Jabesh  in 
Gilead  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  This  town  was  closely  be- 
sieged by  the  Ammonite  Nahash,  and  was  relieved  by  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xi.  1  sqq.),  on  which  account  the  inhabitants  afterwards  showed 
themselves  grateful  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8  sqq-)-  Josephus  calls 
Jabesh  the  metropolis  of  Gilead  (Ant.  vi.  5,  1).  According  to  the 
Onom.  (s.  v.  Jabis),  it  was  six  Roman  miles  from  Pella,  upon  the 
top  of  a  mountain  towards  Gerasa.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  p.  320) 
supposes  it  to  be  the  ruins  of  ed  Deir  in  the  Wady  Jabes. — Vers. 
10  sqq.  To  punish  this  unlawful  conduct,  the  congregation  sent 
12,000  brave  fighting  men  against  Jabesh,  with  orders  to  smite 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children,  but  also  with  the  more  precise 
instructions  (ver.  11),  "  to  ban  all  the  men,  and  women  who  had 
known  the  lying  with  man  "  (i.e.  to  slay  them  as  exposed  to  death, 
which  implied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  virgins  who  had  not  lain 
.with  any  man  should  be  spared).  The  fighting  men  found  400 
such  virgins  in  Jabesh,  and  brought  them  to  the  camp  at  Shiloh 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Dnta  (ver.  12)  refers  to  the  virgins,  the 
masculine  being  used  as  the  more  common  genus  in  the  place  of 
the  feminine.  Shiloh,  with  the  additional  clause  "  in  the  land  of 
Canaan/'  which  was  occasioned  by  the  antithesis  Jabesh  in  Gilead, 
as  in  Josh.  xxi.  2,  xxii.  9,  was  the  usual  meeting-place  of  the  con- 
gregation, on  account  of  its  being  the  seat  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
representatives  of  the  congregation  had  moved  thither,  after  the 
deliberations  concerning  Jabesh,  which  were  still  connected  with 
the  war  against  Benjamin,  were  concluded. — Ver.  13.  The  con- 
gregation then  sent  to  call  the  Benjaminites,  who  had  taken  refuge 
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upon  the  rock  Bimraon,  and  gave  them  as  wives,  when  they  returned 
(sc.  into  their  own  possessions),  the  400  virgins  of  Jabesh  who  had 
been  preserved  alive.  "  But  so  they  sufficed  them  not"  (t?,  so,  i.e., 
in  their  existing  number,  400 :  Bertheau).  In  this  remark  there 
is  an  allusion  to  what  follows. 

Vers.  15-25.  Of  the  six  hundred  Benjaminites  who  had  escaped, 
there  still  remained  two  hundred  to  be  provided  with  wives.  To 
these  the  congregation  gave  permission  to  take  wives  by  force  at  a 
festival  at  Shiloh.  The  account  of  this  is  once  more  introduced, 
with  a  description  of  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  congregation  for  the 
continuance  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Vers.  15,  16,  and  18  are 
only  a  repetition  of  vers.  6  and  7,  with  a  slight  change  of  expres- 
sion. The  "  breach  (perez)  in  the  tribes  of  Israel "  had  arisen  from 
the  almost  complete  extermination  of  Benjamin.  "For  out  of 
Benjamin  is  (every)  woman  destroyed"  viz.  by  the  ruthless  slaughter 
of  the  whole  of  the  people  of  that  tribe  (chap.  xx.  48).  Conse- 
quently the  Benjaminites  who  were  still  unmarried  could  not  find 
any  wives  in  their  own  tribe.  The  fact  that  four  hundred  of  the 
Benjaminites  who  remained  were  already  provided  with  wives  is 
not  noticed  here,  because  it  has  been  stated  just  before,  and  of 
course  none  of  them  could  give  up  their  own  wives  to  others. — 
Ver.  17.  Still  Benjamin  must  be  preserved  as  a  tribe.  The  elders 
therefore  said,  "  Possession  of  the  saved  shall  be  for  Benjamin"  i.e. 
the  tribe-land  of  Benjamin  shall  remain  an  independent  possession 
for  the  Benjaminites  who  have  escaped  the  massacre,  so  that  a 
tribe  may  not  be  destroyed  out  of  Israel.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  take  steps  to  help  the  remaining  Benjaminites 
to  wives.  The  other  tribes  could  not  give  them  their  daughters,  on 
account  of  the  oath  which  has  already  been  mentioned  in  vers.  1 
and  lb  and  is  repeated  here  (ver.  18).  Consequently  there  was 
hardly  any  other  course  open,  than  to  let  the  Benjaminites  seize 
upon  wives  for  themselves.  And  the  elders  lent  them  a  helping 
hand  by  offering  them  this  advice,  that  at  the  next  yearly  festival 
at  Shiloh,  at  which  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  carried  on  dances  in 
the  open  air  (outside  the  town),  they  should  seize  upon  wives  for 
themselves  from  among  these  daughters,  and  promising  them  that 
when  the  thing  was  accomplished  they  would  adjust  it  peaceably 
(vers.  19-22).  The  "feast  of  Jehovah?  which  the  Israelites  kept 
from  year  to  year,  was  one  of  the  three  great  animal  festivals, 
probably  one  which  lasted  seven  days,  either  the  passover  or  the 
feast  of  tabernacles, — most  likely  the  former,  as  the  dances  of  the 
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daughters  of  Shiloh  were  apparently  an  imitation  of  the  dances  of 
the  Israelitish  women  at  the  Red  Sea  under  the  superintendence  of 
Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20).  The  minute  description  of  the  situation  of 
Shiloh  (ver.  19),  viz.  "  to  the  north  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  of  the 
road  which  rises  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of 
Lebonah"  (the  present  village  of  Lubban,  on  the  north-west  of 
Seilun  :  see  Rob.  Pal.  iii.  p.  89),  serves  to  throw  light  upon  the 
scene  which  follows,  i.e.  to  show  how  the  situation  of  Shiloh  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  advice  given  to  the 
Benjaminites ;  since,  as  soon  as  they  had  issued  from  their  hiding- 
places  in  the  vineyards  at  Shiloh,  and  seized  upon  the  dancing 
virgins,  they  could  easily  escape  into  their  own  land  by  the  neigh- 
bouring high-road  which  led  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  without 
being  arrested  by  the  citizens  of  Shiloh. — Ver.  20.  The  Keihibh 
ttft  in  the  singular  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  one  of 
the  elders  spoke  and  gave  the  advice  in  the  name  of  the  others. 
*)&n  in  ver.  21  and  Ps.  x.  9,  to  seize  hold  of,  or  carry  off  as  prey 
=  WP* — Ver.  22.  u  And  when  the  fathers  or  brethren  of  the  virgins 
carried  off,  come  to  us  to  chide  with  us,  we  (the  elders)  will  say  to 
them  (in  your  name),  Present  them  to  us  (DTrtK  as  in  ver.  12) ;  for 
we  did  not  receive  every  one  his  wife  through  the  war  (with  Jabesh)  ; 
for  ye  have  not  given  them  to  them;  now  would  ye  be  guilty"  The 
words  "  Present  them  to  us,"  etc.,  are  to  be  understood  as  spoken  in 
the  name  of  the  Benjaminites,  who  were  accused  of  the  raid,  to  the 
relatives  of  the  virgins  who  brought  the  complaint.  This  explains 
the  use  of  the  pronoun  in  the  first  person  in  Utin  and  unp?,  which 
must  not  be  altered  therefore  into  the  third  person.1  The  two 
clauses  commencing  with  '3  are  co-ordinate,  and  contain  two  points 
serving  to  enforce  the  request,  "  Present  them,"  etc.  The  first  is 
pleaded  in  the  name  of  the  Benjaminites ;  the  second  is  adduced,  as 
a  general  ground  on  the  part  of  the  elders  of  the  congregation,  to 
pacify  the  fathers  and  brothers  making  the  complaint,  on  account 
of  the  oath  which  the  Israelites  had  taken,  that  none  of  them  would 
give  their  daughters  as  wives  to  the  Benjaminites.     The  meaning 

1  One  circumstance  which  is  decisive  against  this  alteration  of  the  text  is, 
that  the  Seventy  had  the  Masoretic  text  before  them,  and  founded  their  trans- 
lation Upon  it  (lAi^rflfTi  tyttfr  ttVT«f,  vrt  owe  f  Aa/So^ti  j>  d*$p  yvtiuxm  mimv  h  ri 
ToXifcp).  The  different  rendering  of  Jerome  given  in  the  Vulgate — miseremini 
eorum!  non  enim  rapuerunt  eas  jure  bellantium  atque  victorum — is  nothing  but  an 
unfortunate  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  readings  in  the  text. 
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is  the  following :  Ye  may  have  your  daughters  with  the  Ben jaminites 
who  have  taken  them  by  force,  for  ye  have  not  given  them  volun- 
tarily, so  as  to  have  broken  your  oath  by  so  doing.  In  the  last 
clause  njtD  has  an  unusuai  meaning :  "  at  the  time "  (or  now),  i.e. 
in  that  case,  ye  would  have  been  guilty,  viz.  if  ye  had  given  them 
voluntarily.  —  Ver.  23.  The  Ben  jaminites  adopted  this  advice. 
They  took  to  themselves  wives  according  to  their  number,  i.e.  two 
hundred  (according  to  ver.  12,  compared  with  chap.  xx.  47),  whom 
they  caught  from  the  dancing  daughters  of  Shiloh,  and  returned 
with  them  into  their  inheritance,  where  they  rebuilt  the  towns  that 
had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  dwelt  therein. 

In  vers.  24  and  25,  the  account  of  this  event  is  brought  to  a 
close  with  a  twofold  remark:  (1)  that  the  children  of  Israel,  i.e.  the 
representatives  of  the  congregation  who  were  assembled  at  Shiloh, 
separated  and  returned  every  man  into  his  inheritance  to  his  tribe 
and  family ;  (2)  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and 
every  man  was  accustomed  to  do  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
Whether  the  fathers  or  brothers  of  the  virgins  who  had  been 
carried  off  brought  any  complaint  before  the  congregation  concern- 
ing the  raid  that  had  been  committed,  the  writer  does  not  state, 
simply  because  this  was  of  no  moment  so  far  as  the  history  was 
concerned,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  ver.  22,  the  complaint  made 
no  difference  in  the  facts  themselves.1  With  the  closing  remark  in 
ver.  25,  however,  with  which  the  account  returns  to  its  commence- 
ment in  chap.  xix.  1,  the  prophetic  historian  sums  up  his  judgment 
upon  the  history  in  the  words,  "  At  that  time  every  man  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  because  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,"  in 
which  the  idea  is  implied,  that  under  the  government  of  a  king, 
who  administered  right  and  justice  in  the  kingdom,  such  things 
could  not  possibly  have  happened.  This  not  only  refers  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Israelites  towards  Benjamin  in  the  war,  the  severity 
of  which  was  not  to  be  justified  (see  p.  458),  but  also  to  their  con- 
duct towards  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh,  as  described  in  chap.  xxi.  5 
sqq.  The  congregation  had  no  doubt  a  perfect  right,  when  all  the 
people  were  summoned  to  deliberate  upon  important  matters  affecting 

1  "  No  doubt  the  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  virgins  demanded  them  both 
from  the  Ben  jaminites  themselves,  and  also  from  the  elders  of  Israel,  or  at  any 
rate  petitioned  that  the  Benjaminitea  might  be  punished :  but  the  elders  replied 
as  they  had  said  that  they  should ;  and  the  persons  concerned  were  satisfied 
with  the  answer,  and  so  the  affair  was  brought  to  a  peaceable  termination." — 
Seb.  Schmidt. 
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the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation,  to  utter  the  "great  oath"  against 
such  as  failed  to  appear,  ue.  to  threaten  them  with  death  and  carry 
oat  this  threat  npon  such  as  were  obstinate ;  but  such  a  punishment 
as  this  could  only  be  justly  inflicted  upon  persons  who  were  really 
guilty,  and  had  rebelled  against  the  congregation  as  the  supreme 
power,  and  could  not  be  extended  to  women  and  children  unless 
they  had  also  committed  a  crime  deserving  of  death.  But  even  if 
there  were  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  case  before  us,  which  hare 
been  passed  over  by  our  author,  who  restricts  himself  simply  to 
points  bearing  upon  the  main  purpose  of  the  history,  but  which 
rendered  It  necessary  that  the  ban  should  be  inflicted  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh,  it  was  at  any  rate  an  arbitrary  exemption  to 
spare  all  the  marriageable  virgins,  and  one  which  could  not  be 
justified  by  the  object  contemplated,  however  laudable  that  object 
might  be.  This  also  applies  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  people,  that 
they  would  not  give  any  of  their  daughters  as  wives  to  the  Ben- 
jaminites,  as  well  as  to  the  advice  given  by  the  elders  to  the  re- 
maining two  hundred,  to  carry  off  virgins  from  the  festival  at 
Shiloh.  However  just  and  laudable  the  moral  indignation  may 
have  been,  which  was  expressed  in  that  oath  by  the  nation  generally 
at  the  scandalous  crime  of  the  Gibeites,  a  crime  unparalleled  in 
Israel,  and  at  the  favour  shown  to  the  culprits  by  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  the  oath  itself  was  an  act  of  rashness,  in  which  there 
was  not  only  an  utter  denial  of  brotherly  love,  but  the  bounds  of 
justice  were  broken  through.  When  the  elders  of  the  nation  came 
to  a  better  state  of  mind,  they  ought  to  have  acknowledged  their 
rashness  openly,  and  freed  themselves  and  the  nation  from  an  oath 
that  had  been  taken  in  such  sinful  haste.  "  Wherefore  they  would 
have  acted  far  more  uprightly,  if  they  had  seriously  confessed 
their  fault  and  asked  forgiveness  of  God,  and  given  permission  to 
the  Benjaminites  to  many  freely.  In  this  way  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  to  cut  off  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  from  their 
midst  by  cruelty  of  another  kind"  (Buddeus).  But  if  they  felt 
themselves  bound  in  their  consciences  to  keep  the  oath  inviolably, 
they  ought  to  have  commended  the  matter  to  the  Lord  in  prayer, 
and  left  it  to  His  decision ;  whereas,  by  the  advice  given  to  the 
Benjaminites,  they  had  indeed  kept  the  oath  in  the  letter,  but  had 
treated  it  in  deed  and  truth  as  having  no  validity  whatever. 


9    .  *      • 
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CONTENTS,  CHARACTER,  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 

| HE  book  of  Ruth  (Povff)  introduces  us  to  the  family 
life  of  the  ancestors  of  king  David,  and  informs  us, 
in  a  simple  and  attractive  form  of  historical  narrative, 
and  one  in  harmony  with  the  tender  and  affectionate 
contents,  how  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  Beth- 
lehemite  Elimelech,  of  the  family  of  Judah,  who  had  emigrated 
with  his  wife  and  his  two  sons  into  the  land  of  Moab  on  account  of 
a  famine,  left  father  and  mother,  fatherland  and  kindred,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  out  of  childlike  affection  to  her  Israelitish 
mother-in-law  Naomi,  whose  husband  had  also  died  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  and  went  with  her  to  Judah,  to  take  refuge  under  the  wings 
of  the  God  of  Israel  (chap,  i.) ;  and  how,  when  there,  as  she  was 
going  in  her  poverty  to  glean  some  ears  of  corn  in  the  field  of  a 
wealthy  man,  she  came  apparently  by  accident  to  the  field  of  Boaz, 
a  near  relation  of  Elimelech,  and  became  acquainted  with  this 
honourable  and  benevolent  man  (chap,  ii.) ;  how  she  then  sought 
marriage  with  him  by  the  wish  of  her  mother-in-law  (chap,  iii.),  and 
was  taken  by  him  as  a  wife,  according  to  the  custom  of  Levirate 
marriage,  in  all  the  ordinary  legal  forms,  and  bare  a  son  in  this 
marriage,  named  Obed.  This  Obed  was  the  grandfather  of  David 
(chap.  iv.  1-17))  with  whose  genealogy  the  book  closes  (chap.  iv. 
18-22). 

1  The  book  of  Ruth  does  not  indeed  belong  to  the  prophetical  books  of 
history  so  far  as  its  historical  character  is  concerned,  and  even  in  the  Hebrew 
canon  it  is  placed  among  the  hagiographa ;  but  as  its  contents  directly  follow 
upon  those  of  the  book  of  Judges,  it  seemed  advisable  to  place  the  exposition 
immediately  after  that  of  Judges. 

2  G 
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In  this  conclusion  the  meaning  and  tendency  of  the  whole 
narrative  is  brought  clearly  to  light.  The  genealogical  proof  of 
the  descent  of  David  from  Perez  through  Boaz  and  the  Moabitess 
Ruth  (chap.  iv.  18-22)  forms  not  only  the  end,  but  the  starting- 
pointy  of  the  history  contained  in  the  book.  For  even  if  we  should 
not  attach  so  much  importance  to  this  genealogy  as  to  say  with 
Auberlen  that  "  the  boqk  of  Ruth  contains,  as  it  were,  the  inner 
side,  the  spiritually  moral  background  of  the  genealogies  which  play 
so  significant  a  part  even  in  the  Israelitish  antiquity;"  bo  much  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  the  book  contains  a  historical  picture  from 
the  family  life  of  the  ancestors  of  David,  intended  to  show  how  the 
ancestors  of  this  great  king  walked  uprightly  before  God  and  man 
in  piety  and  singleness  of  heart,  and  in  modesty  and  purity  of  life. 
"Ruth,  the  Moabitish  great-great-grandmother  of  David,  longed 
for  the  God  and  people  of  Israel  with  all  the  deepest  earnestness  of 
her  nature,  and  joined  herself  to  them  with  all  the  power  of  love ; 
and  Boaz  was  an  upright  Israelite,  without  guile,  full  of  holy  reve- 
rence for  every  ordinance  of  God  and  man,  and  full  of  benevolent 
love  and  friendliness  towards  the  poor  heathen  woman.  From  such 
ancestors  was  the  man  descended  in  whom  all  the  nature  of  Israel  was 
to  find  its  royal  concentration  and  fullest  expression"  (Auberlen). 
But  there  is  also  a  Messianic  trait  in  the  fact  that  Ruth,  a  heathen 
woman,  of  a  nation  so  hostile  to  the  Israelites  as  that  of  Moab  was, 
should  have  been  thought  worthy  to  be  made  the  tribe-mother  of  ' 
the  great  and  pious  king  David,  on  account  of  her  faithful  love  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  her  entire  confidence  in  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel.  As  Judah  begat  Perez  from  Tamar  the  Canaanitish 
woman  (Gen.  xxxviii.),  and  as  Raliab  was  adopted  into  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel  (Josh.  vi.  25),  and  according  to  ancient  tradition 
was  married  to  Salmon  (Matt.  i.  5),  so  the  Moabitess  Ruth  was 
taken  by  Boaz  as  his  wife,  and  incorporated  in  the  family  of  Judah, 
from  which  Christ  was  to  spring  according  to  the  flesh  (see  Matt. 
i.  3,  5,  where  these  three  women  are  distinctly  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus). 

The  incidents  described  in  the  book  fall  within  the  times  of  the 
judges  (chap.  i.  1),  and  most  probably  in  the  time  of  Gideon  (see 
at  chap.  i.  1) ;  and  the  book  itself  forms  both  a  supplement  to  the 
book  of  Judges  and  an  introduction  to  the  books  of  Samuel,  which 
give  no  account  of  the  ancestors  of  David.  So  far  as  its  contents 
are  concerned  it  has  its  proper  place,  in  the  Septuagint,  the  Vul- 
gate, the  Lutheran  and  other  versions,  between  the  book  of  Judges 
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and  those  of  Samuel.  In  the  Hebrew  Codex,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  placed  among  the  hagiographa,  and  in  the  Talmud  (baba  bathr. 
f.  146)  it  is  even  placed  at  the  head  of  them  before  the  Psalms ; 
whilst  in  the  Hebrew  mss.  it  stands  among  the  five  megiUoih:  Can- 
ticles, Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecelesiastes,  Esther.  The  latter  position 
is  connected  with  the  liturgical  use  of  the  book  in  the  synagogue, 
where  it  was  read  at  the  feast  of  weeks ;  whilst  its  place  among  the 
hagiographa  is  to  be  explained  from  the  principle  upon  which  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  founded, — 
namely,  that  the  different  books  were  divided  into  three  classes 
according  to  the  relation  in  which  their  authors  stood  to  God  and 
to  the  theocracy,  and  the  books  themselves  in  their  contents  and 
spirit  to  the  divine  revelation  (see  Keil,  Lehrbuch  der  Einleitung, 
§  155).  The  latter  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  classi- 
fication, and  not  the  one  in  the  Septuagint  rendering,  where  the 
original  arrangement  has  unquestionably  been  altered  in  the  case  of 
this  and  other  books,  just  because  this  principle  has  been  overlooked.1 

1  Many  critics  of  the  present  day,  indeed,  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus 
and  the  earlier  fathers  as  favouring  the  opposite  view,  viz.  that  the  book  of 
Ruth  was  originally  placed  at  the  close  of  the  book  of  Judges,  to  which  it  formed 
an  appendix.  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  i.  8)  reckons,  as  is  well  known,  only  twenty- 
two  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  only  way  by  which  this  number  can 
be  obtained  is  by  joining  together  the  books  of  Judges  and  Ruth,  so  as  to  form 
one  book.  Again,  Melito  of  Sardes,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  and  took 
a  journey  into  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  correct  information  con- 
cerning the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  (vor«  row  Aptifti*  x«i  oVoj*  tv  t«£jj> 
%h *),  places  Ruth  after  Judges  in  the  list  which  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius 
(h.  e.  iv.  26),  but  does  not  give  the  number  of  the  books,  as  Bertheau  erroneously 
maintains,  nor  observes  that  u  Judges  and  Ruth  form  one  book  under  the  name 
of  Shofetim."  This  is  first  done  by  Origen  in  his  list  as  given  by  Eusebius  (h,  e. 
vi.  25),  where  he  states  that  the  Hebrews  had  twenty-two  hfo*6nxove  /3//3Xow, 
and  then  adds  in  the  case  of  Ruth,  x«p*  mtroU  h  hi  2*<pm>.  Ruth  occupies  the 
same  place  in  the  lists  of  the  later  Greek  fathers,  as  in  Rufinus  (Expos,  in  Symb. 
Apost.)  and  Jerome  (in  Prolog.  Gal.),  the  latter  of  whom  makes  this  remark  on 
the  book  of  Judges,  Et  in  eundem  compingunt  Ruth,  quia  in  diebus  Judicum 
facta  ejus  narrator  historia;  and  after  enumerating  the  twenty-two  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  adds,  Quanquam  nonnuUi  Ruth  et  Kinoth  inter  Hagiographa 
scriptitent  et  hos  Ubros  in  sua  putent  numero  supputandos,  etc.  But  all  these  tes- 
timonies prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  who  made  use  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Greek  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  regarded  the  book  of 
Ruth  as  an  appendix  of  the  book  of  Judges,  and  not  that  the  book  of  Ruth  ever 
followed  the  book  of  Judges  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  so  as  to  form  one  book.  The 
reduction  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  to  twenty-two  is  nothing 
more  than  the  product  of  the  cabbalistic  and  mystical  numbers  wrought  out  by 
the  Hellenistic  or  Alexandrian  Jews.     If  this  numbering  bad  been  the  original 
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The  book  of  Rath  is  not  a  mere  (say  a  third)  appendix  to  the 
book  of  Judges,  but  a  small  independent  work,  which  does  indeed 
resemble  the  two  appendices  of  the  book  of  Judges,  so  far  as  the 
incidents  recorded  in  it  fall  within  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and 
are  not  depicted  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophetic  view  of  history ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  thoroughly  distinctive  character  both 
in  form  and  contents,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  book 
of  Judges  either  in  style  or  language :  on  the  contrary,  it  differs 
essentially  both  in  substance  and  design  from  the  substance  and 
design  of  this  book  and  of  its  two  appendices,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  at  the  close  of  the  history  (chap.  iv.  17),  where  Obed,  the  son 

one,  the  Hebrew  Jews  would  never  have  increased  the  number  to  twenty-four, 
since  the  Hebrew  alphabet  never  contained  twenty-four  letters.  Josephus,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  witness  with  regard  to  the  orthodox  opinions  of  the  Hebrew  Jews, 
but  was  an  eclectic  and  a  Hellenist,  who  used  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Septuagint 
version  and  not  in  the  original  text,  and  who  arranged  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  most  singular  manner.  The  fathers,  too,  with  the  exception 
of  Jerome,  whenever  they  give  any  account  of  their  inquiries  among  the  Jews 
with  regard  to  the  number  and  order  of  the  books  accepted  by  them  as  canonical, 
never  give  them  in  either  the  order  or  number  found  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  bat 
simply  according  to  the  Septuagint  version,  which  was  the  only  one  that  the 
Christians  understood.  This  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  Metilo,  from  the  fact  that 
he  reckons  BeurtMiuit  riavap*  and  TL*paXn*of4,iii&9  %vo}  and  places  Daniel  between 
the  twelve  minor  prophets  and  EzekieL  We  find  the  same  in  Origen,  although 
he  gives  the  Hebrew  names  to  the  different  books,  and  states  in  connection 
with  the  four  books  of  KingB  and  the  two  books  of  Paratipomena,  that  the 
Hebrews  named  and  numbered  them  differently.  Lastly,  it  is  true  that  Jerome 
arranges  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  in  his  Prol.  GaL  according  to  the 
three  classes  of  the  Hebrew  canon ;  but  he  endeavours  to  bring  the  Hebrew  mode 
of  division  and  enumeration  as  much  as  possible  into  harmony  with  the  Sep- 
tuagint numbering  and  order  as  generally  adopted  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
to  conceal  all  existing  differences.  Tou  may  see  this  very  clearly  from  his 
remarks  as  to  the  number  of  these  books)  and  especially  from  the  words,  Potto 
quinque  titter m  duptices  apud  Hebrews  sunt,  Caph,  Mem,  Nun,  Pe,  Sade  .... 
Unde  et  quinque  a  plerisque  libri  duptices  existimantur,  Samuel,  Melachim,  Dibre 
Hajamim,  Esdras,  Jeremias  cum  Kinoth,  ue.  Lamentationibus  suis.  For  the 
plerique  who  adopt  two  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  are  not  Hebrew 
but  Hellenistic  Jews,  as  the  Hebrew  Jews  did  not  divide  these  writings  in  their 
canon  into  two  books  each,  but  this  mode  of  dividing  them  was  first  introduced 
into  the  Hebrew  Bibles  by  Dan.  Bomberg  from  the  Septuagint  or  Vulgate.  The 
further  remark  of  this  father,  quanquam  nonnulti  Ruth  el  Kinoth  inter  hagiographa 
scripHtent,  etc.,  is  also  to  be  estimated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  word  nonnulti  to 
be  attributed  to  the  conciliatory  efforts  of  Jerome.  And  lastly,  his  remark  con- 
cerning the  connection  between  the  book  of  Ruth  and  that  of  Judges  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  any  evidence  of  the  position  which  this  book  occupied  in  the  Hebrew 
canon,  but  simply  as  a  proof  of  the  place  assigned  it  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews. 
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of  Boaz  and  Kuth,  is  described  as  the  grandfather  of  David,  and 
still  more  clearly  in  the  genealogy  of  Perez,  which  is  brought  down 
to  David  (chap.  iv.  18-22),  the  book  passes  beyond  the  times  of  the 
Judges.  In  this  simple  fact  the  author  very  plainly  shows  that  his 
intention  was  not  to  give  a  picture  of  the  family  life  of  pious 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  the  judges  from  a  civil  and  a  religious 
point  of  view,  but  rather  to  give  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  pious 
ancestors  of  David  the  king. 

The  origin  of  the  book  of  Ruth  is  involved  in  obscurity.  From 
its  contents,  and  more  especially  from  the  object  so  apparent  in  the 
close  of  the  book,  it  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  that  it  was  not 
written  earlier  than  the  time  of  David's  rule  over  Israel,  and  indeed 
not  before  the  culminating  point  of  the  reign  of  this  great  king. 
There  would  therefore  be  an  interval  of  150  to  180  years  between 
the  events  themselves  and  the  writing  of  the  book,  during  which 
time  the  custom  mentioned  in  chap.  iv.  7,  of  taking  off  the  shoe  in 
acts  of  trade  and  barter,  which  formerly  existed  in  Israel,  may  have 
fallen  entirely  into  disuse,  so  that  the  author  might  think  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  custom  for  the  information  of  his  contempo- 
raries. We  have  not  sufficient  ground  for  fixing  a  later  date,  say 
the  time  of  the  captivity ;  and  there  is  no  force  in  the  arguments 
that  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  (see  my  Lehrb.  der  Einl. 
§  137).  The  discovery  that  words  and  phrases  such  as  rfippo 
(chap.  iii.  7,  8,  14),  CPM3  feHB  (chap.  iii.  9),  Hipp,  chance  (chap.  ii. 
3),  either  do  not  occur  at  all  or  only  very  rarely  in  the  earlier 
writings,  simply  because  the  thing  itself  to  which  they  refer  is  not 
mentioned,  does  not  in  the  least  degree  prove  that  these  words 
were  not  formed  till  a  later  age.  The  supposed  Chaldaisms,  how- 
ever,— namely  the  forms  *TOgfi  and  Ppfw  (chap.  ii.  8,  21),  l^p* 
(chap.  ii.  9),  *■*>,  *mj,  *M0  (chap,  iiii  3,  4),  *no  for  nno  (chap, 
i.  20),  or  the  use  of  }[}/,  and  of  the  air.  Xey.  gy  (chap.  i.  13),  etc, — 
we  only  meet  with  in  the  speeches  of  the  persons  acting,  and  never 
where  the  author  himself  is  narrating ;  and  consequently  they  fur- 
nish no  proofs  of  the  later  origin  of  the  book,  but  may  be  simply 
and  fully  explained  from  the  fact,  that  the  author  received  these 
forms  and  words  from  the  language  used  in  common  conversation  in 
the  time  of  the  judges,  and  has  faithfully  recorded  them.  We  are 
rather  warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion  from  this,  that  he  did 
not  derive  the  contents  of  his  work  from  oral  tradition,  but  made 
use  of  written  documents,  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
which,  however,  nothing  certain  can  be  determined. 
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EXPOSITION. 

BUTH  GOES  WITH  NAOMI  TO  BETHLEHEM. — CHAP.  I. 

* 

In  the  time  of  the  judges  Elimelech  emigrated  from  Bethlehem 
in  Judah  into  the  land  of  Moab,  along  with  his  wife  Naomi,  and 
his  two  sons  Mahlon  and  flhilion,  because  of  a  famine  in  the  land 
(vers.  1,  2).  There  Elimelech  died;  and  his  two  sons  married 
Moabitish  women,  named  Orpah  and  Bath.  But  in  the  course  of 
ten  years  they  also  died,  so  that  Naomi  and  her  two  daughters-in- 
law  were  left  by  themselves  (vers.  3-5).  When  Naomi  heard  that 
the  Lord  had  once  more  blessed  the  land  of  Israel  with  bread,  she 
set  out  with  Orpah  and  Ruth  to  return  home.  But  on  the  way  she 
entreated  them  to  turn  back  and  remain  with  their  relations  in  their 
own  land;  and  Orpah  did  so  (vers.  6-14).  But  Ruth  declared 
that  she  would  not  leave  her  mother-in-law,  and  went  with  her  to 
Bethlehem  (vers.  15-22). 

Vers.  1-5.  Elimelech! 8  Emigration  (vers.  1,  2). — By  the  word 
WJ  the  following  account  is  attached  to  other  well-known  events 
(see  at  Josh.  i.  1) ;  and  by  the  definite  statement,  "  in  the  days  when 
judges  judged?  it  is  assigned  to  the  period  of  the  judges  generally. 
"  A  famine  in  the  land?  i.e.  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  not  merely  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem.  The  time  of  this  famine  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty,  although  it  seems  very  natural  to 
connect  it,  as  Seb.  Schmidt  and  others  do,  with  the  devastation  of 
the  land  by  the  Midianites  ( Judg.  vi.) ;  and  there  are  several  things 
which  favour  this.  For  example,  the  famine  must  have  been  a  very 
serious  one,  and  not  only  have  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  land 
of  Israel,  but  have  lasted  several  years,  since  it  compelled  Elimelech 
to  emigrate  into  the  land  of  the  Moabites ;  and  it  was  not  till  ten 
years  had  elapsed,  that  his  wife  Naomi,  who  survived  him,  heard 
that  Jehovah  had  given  His  people  bread  again,  and  returned  to 
her  native  land  (vers.  4,  5).  Now  the  Midianites  oppressed  Israel 
for  seven  years,  and  their  invasions  were  generally  attended  by  a 
destruction  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  (Judg.  vi.  3,  4),  from  which 
famine  must  necessarily  have  ensued.  Moreover,  they  extended 
their  devastations  as  far  as  Gaza  (Judg.  vi.  4).  And  although  it 
by  no  means  follows  with  certainty  from  this,  that  they  also  came 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  it  is  still  less  possible  to  draw 
the  opposite  conclusion,  as  Bertheau  does,  from  the  fact  they  en- 
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camped  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (Judg.  vi.  33),  and  were  defeated 
there  by  Gideon,  namely,  that  they  did  not  devastate  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  because  the  road  from  the  plain  of  Jezreel  to  Gaza  did 
not  lie  across  those  mountains.  There  is  just  as  little  force  in  the 
other  objection  raised  by  Bertheau,  namely,  that  the  genealogical  list 
in  chap.  iv.  18  sqq.  would  not  place  Boaz  in  the  time  of  Gideon,  but 
about  the  time  of  the  Fhilistian  supremacy  over  Israel,  since  this 
objection  is  founded  partly  upon  an  assumption  that  cannot  be 
established,  and  partly  upon  an  erroneous  chronological  calculation. 
For  example,  the  assumption  that  every  member  is  included  in  this 
chronological  series  cannot  be  established,  inasmuch  as  unimportant 
members  are  often  omitted  from  the  genealogies,  so  that  Obed  the 
son  of  Boaz  might  very  well  have  been  the  grandfather  of  Jesse. 
And  according  to  the  true  chronological  reckoning,  the  birth  of 
David,  who  died  in  the  year  1015  B.C.  at  the  age  of  seventy,  fell  in 
the  year  1085,  i.e.  nine  or  ten  years  after  the  victory  gained  by 
Samuel  over  the  Philistines,  or  after  the  termination  of  their  forty 
years'  rule  over  Israel,  and  only  ninety-seven  years  after  the  death 
of  Gideon  (see  the  chronological  table,  p.  289).  Now  David  was 
the  youngest  of  the  eight  sons  of  Jesse.  If  therefore  we  place  his 
birth  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  father's  life,  Jesse  would  have  been 
born  in  the  first  year  of  the  Philistian  oppression,  or  forty-eight 
years  after  the  death  of  Gideon.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Jesse  may  also  have  been  a  younger  son  of  Obed,  and  born  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  father's  life ;  and  if  so,  the  birth  of  Obed  would 
fall  in  the  last  years  of  Gideon.  From  this  at  any  rate  so  much 
may  be  concluded  with  certainty,  that  Boaz  was  a  contemporary  of 
Gideon,  and  the  emigration  of  Elimelech  into  the  land  of  Moab 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  the  Midianitish  oppression. 
"  To  sojourn  in  the  fields  of  Moab"  i.e.  to  live  as  a  stranger  there. 
The  form  *}&  (vers.  1,  2,  22,  and  chap.  ii.  6)  is  not  the  construct 
state  singular,  or  only  another  form  for  rnb?,  as  Bcrtheau  maintains, 
but  the  construct  state  plural  of  the  absolute  D^>  which  does* not 
occur  anywhere,  it  is  true,  but  would  be  a  perfectly  regular  forma- 
tion (comp.  Isa.  xxxii.  12,  2  Sam.  i.  21,  etc.),  as  the  construct  state 
singular  is  written  rnfr  even  in  this  book  (ver.  6  and  chap.  iv.  3). 
The  use  of  the  singular  in  these  passages  for  the  land  of  the 
Moabites  by*  no  means  proves  that  *?&  must  also  be  a  singular, 
but  may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  expression  "  the  field 
(=the  territory)  of  Moab"  alternates  with  the  plural,  "  the  fields 
of  Moab."— Vers.  2,  3.  DWW,  the  plural  of  wp£  an  adjective 
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formation,  not  from  &?!??£>  as  *n  Judg.  xii.  5,  but  from  rnBK  (Gen. 
xlviii.  7)  or  nrnB£  (chap.  iv.  11,  Gen.  xxxv.  19),  the  old  name  for 
Bethlehem,  Ephrathite,  i.e*  sprang  from  Bethlehem,  as  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  12.  The  names — Elimelech,  i.e.  to  whom  God  is  King ;  Naomi 
Q&W)  a  contraction  of  HtJJ,  LXX.  Noojifielv,  Vulg.  Noimi),  i.e. 
the  gracious ;  Machlon9  ue.  the  weakly ;  and  Chilton,  pining — are 
genuine  Hebrew  names;  whereas  the  names  of  the  Moabitish 
women,  Orpah  and  Ruth,  who  were  married  to  Elimelech' s  sons, 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  the  Hebrew,  as  the  meaning 
given  to  Orpah,  "  turning  the  back,"  is  very  arbitrary,  and  the 
derivation  of  Ruth  from  JW|,  a  friend,  is  quite  uncertain.  Accord- 
ing to  chap.  iv.  10,  Ruth  was  the  wife  of  the  elder  son  Mahlon. 
Marriage  with  daughters  of  the  Moabites  was  not  forbidden  in  the 
law,  like  marriages  with  Canaanitish  women. (Deut.  vii.  3)  ;  it  was 
only  the  reception  of  Moabites  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord 
that  was  forbidden  (Deut.  xxiii.  4). — Ver.  5.  "  Thus  the  woman 
(Naomi)  remained  left  (alone)  of  her  two  sons  and  her  husband." 

Vers.  6-14.  After  the  loss  of  her  husband  and  her  two  sons,  Naomi 
rose  up  out  of  the  fields  of  Moab  to  return  into  the  land  of  Judah,  as 
she  had  heard  that  Jehovah  had  visited  His  people,  i.e.  had  turned 
His  favour  towards  them  again  to  give  them  bread.  From  the  place 
where  she  had  lived  Naomi  went  forth,  along  with  her  two  daughters- 
in-law.  These  three  went  on  the  way  to  return  to  the  land  of  Judah. 
The  expression  "  to  return,"  if  taken  strictly,  only  applies  to  Naomi, 
who  really  returned  to  Judah,  whilst  her  daughters-in-law  simply 
wished  to  accompany  her  thither. — Vers.  8  sqq.  "  On  the  way,"  Le. 
when  they  had  gone  a  part  of  the  way,  Naomi  said  to  her  two  daugh- 
ters-in-law, "  Go,  return  each  one  to  her  mother's  house" — not  her 
father's,  though,  according  to  chap.  ii.  11,  Ruth's  father  at  any  rate 
was  still  living,  but  her  mother's,  because  maternal  love  knows  best 
how  to  comfort  a  daughter  in  her  affliction.  "  Jehovah  grant  you  that 
ye  may  find  a  resting-place,  each  one  in  the  house  of  her  husband,"  ue. 
that  ye  may  both  be  happily  married  again.  She  then  kissed  them, 
to  take  leave  of  them  (vid.  Gen.  xxxi.  28).  The  daughters-in-law, 
however,  began  to  weep  aloud,  and  said,  "  We  will  return  with  thee 
to  tJiy people"  '?  before  a  direct  statement  serves  to  strengthen  it, 
and  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  positive  assurance. — Ver.  11.  Naomi 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from  this  resolution,  by  setting  before 
them  the  fact,  that  if  they  went  with  her,  there  would  be  no  hope 
of  their  being  married  again,  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  life  once 
more.     "  Have  I  yet  sons  in  my  womb,  that  they  may  be  your  hus- 
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bands  f"  Her  meaning  is :  I  am  not  pregnant  with  sons,  upon  whom, 
as  the  younger  brothers  of  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  there  would  rest  the 
obligation  of  marrying  you,  according  to  the  Levirate  law  (Deut. 
xxv.  5 ;  Gen.  xxxviii.  8).  And  not  only  have  I  no  such  hope  as 
this,  but,  continues  Naomi,  in  vers.  12,  13,  I  have  no  prospect  of 
having  a  husband  and  being  blessed  with  children :  "for  I  am  too 
old  to  have  a  husband;"  yea,  even  if  I  could  think  of  this  altogether 
improbable  thing  as  taking  place,  and  assume  the  impossible  as 
possible ;  "  if  I  should  say,  I  have  hope  (of  having  a  husband),  yea, 
if  I  should  have  a  husband  to-night,  and  should  even  bear  sons,  would 
ye  then  wait  till  they  were  grown,  would  ye  then  abstain  from  having 
husbands ?"  The  *3  (if)  before  *?")*?£  refers  to  both  the  perfects 
which  follow,  fib  is  the  third  pers.  plur.  neuter  suffix  jn  with  the 
prefix  ?,  as  in  Job  xxx.  24,  where  JH  is  pointed  with  seghol,  on 
account  of  the  toned  syllable  which  follows,  as  here  in  pause  in  ver. 
9 :  lit.  in  these  things,  in  that  case,  and  hence  in  the  sense  of  there- 
fore =  |?^,  as  in  Chaldee  (e.g.  Dan.  ii.  6,  9,  24,  etc.).  nJ?JH?  (trid. 
Isa.  lx.  4,  and  Ewald,  §  195,  a.),  from  ftP  cltt.  Xey.  in  Hebrew,  which 
signifies  in  Aramaean  to  hold  back,  shut  in ;  hence  in  the  Talmud 
■MjJ,  a  woman  who  lived  retired  in  her  own  house  without  a  hus- 
band. Naomi  supposes  three  eases  in  ver.  12,  of  which  each  is 
more  improbable,  or  rather  more  impossible,  than  the  one  before ; 
and  even  if  the  impossible  circumstance  should  be  possible,  that  she 
should  bear  sons  that  very  night,  she  could  not  in  that  case  expect 
or  advise  her  daughters-in-law  to  wait  till  these  sons  were  grown  up 
and  could  marry  them,  according  to  the  Levirate  law.  In  this  there 
was  involved  the  strongest  persuasion  to  her  daughters-in-law  to 
give  up  their  intention  of  going  with  her  into  the  land  of  Judah, 
and  a  most  urgent  appeal  to  return  to  their  mothers'  houses,  where, 
as  young  widows  without  children,  they  would  not  be  altogether 
without  the  prospect  of  marrying  again.  One  possible  case  Naomi 
left  without  notice,  namely,  that  her  daughters-in-law  might  be  able 
to  obtain  other  husbands  in  Judah  itself.  She  did  not  hint  at  this, 
in  the  first  place,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  from  delicacy  on  account  of 
the  Moabitish  descent  of  her  daughters-in-law,  in  which  she  saw 
that  there  would  be  an  obstacle  to  their  being  married  in  the  land  of 
Judah ;  and  secondly,  because  Naomi  could  not  do  anything  herself 
to  bring  about  such  a  connection,  and  wished  to  confine  herself 
therefore  to  the  one  point,  of  making  it  clear  to  her  daughters  that 
in  her  present  state  it  was  altogether  out  of  her  power  to  provide 
connubial  and  domestic  happiness  for  them  in  the  land  of  Judah* 
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She  therefore  merely  fixed  her  mind  upon  the  different  possibilities 
of  a  Levirate  marriage.1  Vto  ?K,  « not  my  daughters"  i.e.  do  not 
go  with  me ;  "for  it  has  gone  much  more  bitterly  with  me  than  with 
your  *n&  relates  to  her  mournful  lot.  D3D  is  comparative,  "  before 
you;"  not  "it  grieveth  me  much  on  your  account,"  for  which 
wh$m  would  be  used,  as  in  2  Sam.  i.  26.  Moreover,  this  thought 
would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  following  clause :  "  for  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  has  gone  out  against  me,"  i.e.  the  Lord  has  sorely 
smitten  me,  namely  by  taking  away  not  only  my  husband,  but  also 
my  two  sons. — Ver.  14.  At  these  dissuasive  words  the  daughters- 
in-law  broke  out  into  loud  weeping  again  (njta?  with  the  tt  dropped 
for  rottfem,  ver.  9),  and  Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law,  anfl  took 
leave  of  her  to  return  to  her  mother's  house ;  but  Ruth  clung  to  her 
(P?J  as  in  Gen.  ii.  24),  forsaking  her  father  and  mother  to  go  with 
Naomi  into  the  land  of  Judah  (yid.  chap.  ii.  11). 

Vers.  15-22.  To  the  repeated  entreaty  of  Naomi  that  she  would 
follow  her  sister-in-law  and  return  to  her  people  and  her  God,  Ruth 
replied :  "  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  and  to  return  away  behind 
thee :  for  whidier  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and  where  thou  stay  est,  I  will 
stay;  thy  people  is  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God!  where  thou 
diest, 1  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.    Jehovah  do  so  to  me,  and 

1  The  objections  raised  by  J.  B.  Carpzov  against  explaining  vers.  12  and  13 
as  referring  to  a  Levirate  marriage, — namely,  that  this  is  not  to  bethought  of, 
because  a  Levirate  marriage  was  simply  binding  upon  brothers  of  the  deceased 
by  the  same  father  and  mother,  and  upon  brothers  who  were  living  when  he 
died,  and  not  upon  those  born  afterwards, — have  been  overthrown  by  Bertheau  as 
being  partly  without  foundation,  and  partly  beside  the  mark.  In  the  first  place, 
the  law  relating  to  the  Levirate  marriage  speaks  only  of  brothers  of  the  deceased, 
by  which,  according  to  the  design  of  this  institution,  we  must  certainly  think  of 
sons  by  one  father,  but  not  necessarily  of  sons  by  the  same  mother.  Secondly, 
the  law  does  indeed  expressly  require  marriage  with  the  sister-in-law  only  of  a 
brother  who  should  be  in  existence  when  her  husband  died,  but  it  does  not  dis- 
tinctly exclude  a  brother  born  afterwards ;  and  this  is  the  more  evident  from  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  account  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  11,  this  duty  was  binding 
upon  brothers  who  were  not  grown  up  at  the  time,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  old 
enough  to  marry.  Lastly,  Naomi  merely  says,  in  ver.  12a,  that  she  was  not  with 
child  by  her  deceased  husband ;  and  when  she  does  take  into  consideration,  in 
vers.  126  and  13,  the  possibility  of  a  future  pregnancy,  she  might  even  then  be 
simply  thinking  of  an  alliance  with  some  brother  of  her  deceased  husband,  and 
therefore  of  sons  who  would  legally  be  regarded  as  sons  of  Elimelech.  When 
Carpzov  therefore  defines  the  meaning  of  her  words  in  this  manner,  u  I  have 
indeed  no  more  children  to  hope  for,  to  whom  I  could  marry  you  in  time,  and  I 
have  no  command  over  others,"  the  first  thought  does  not  exhaust  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  and  the  last  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  text. 
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more  also  (lit.  and  so  may  He  add  to  do) !  Death  alone  shall  divide 
between  me  and  thee."  The  words  *pD*  •  •  •  '*  nfcgp  fib  are  a  fre- 
quently recurring  formula  in  connection  with  an  oath  (cf.  1  Sam. 
iii.  17,  xiv.  44,  xx.  13,  etc.),  by  which  the  person  swearing  called 
down  upon  himself  a  severe  punishment  in  case  he  should  not  keep 
his  word  or  carry  out  his  resolution.  The  following  '3  is  not  a 
particle  used  in  swearing  instead  of  DK  in  the  sense  of  "  if,"  equi- 
valent to  "surely  not,"  as  in  1  Sam.  xx.  12,  in  the  oath  which 
precedes  the  formula,  but  answers  to  oti  in  the  sense  of  quod  intro- 
ducing the  declaration,  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  16,  1  Sam.  xx.  13,  1  Kings 
ii.  23,  2  Kings  iii.  14,  etc.,  signifying,  I  swear  that  death,  and 
nothing  else  than  death,  shall  separate  us.  Naomi  was  certainly 
serious  in  her  intentions,  and  sincere  in  the  advice  which  she  gave 
to  Ruth,  and  did  not  speak  in  this  way  merely  to  try  her  and  put 
the  state  of  her  heart  to  the  proof,  u  that  it  might  be  made  manifest 
whether  she  would  adhere  stedfastly  to  the  God  of  Israel  and  to 
herself,  despising  temporal  things  and  the  hope  of  temporal  pos- 
sessions" (Seb.  Schmidt).  She  had  simply  the  earthly  prosperity  of 
her  daughter-in-law  in  her  mind,  as  she  herself  had  been  shaken 
in  her  faith  in  the  wonderful  ways  and  gracious  guidance  of  the 
faithful  covenant  God  by  the  bitter  experience  of  her  own  life.1 
With  Ruth,  however,  it  was  evidently  not  merely  strong  affection 
and  attachment  by  which  she  felt  herself  so  drawn  to  her  mother- 
in-law  that  she  wished  to  live  and  die  with  her,  but  a  leaning  of  her 
heart  towards  the  God  of  Israel  and  His  laws,  of  which  she  herself 
was  probably  not  yet  fully  conscious,  but  which  she  had  acquired 
so  strongly  in  her  conjugal  relation  and  her  intercourse  with  her 
Israelitish  connections,  that  it  was  her  earnest  wish  never  to  be 
separated  from  this  people  and  its  God  (cf.  chap.  ii.  11). — Ver.  18. 
As  she  insisted  strongly  upon  going  with  her  (J'BKnn,  to  stiffen 
one's  self  firmly  upon  a  thing),  Naomi  gave  up  persuading  her  any 
more  to  return. — Ver.  19.  So  they  two  went  until  they  came  to 
Bethlehem.  When  they  arrived,  the  whole  town  was  in  commo- 
tion on  their  account  (BiTin,  imperf.  Niph.  of  dot,  as  in  1  Sam.  iv.  5, 
1  Kings  i.  45).  They  said,  "/*  thU  Naomi?"  The  subject  to 
nriorfn  is  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but  chiefly  the  female  portion 

-  1  u  She  thought  of  earthly  things  alone ;  and  as  at  that  time  the  Jews  almost 
universally  were  growing  lax  in  the  worship  of  God,  so  she,  having  spent  ten 
years  among  the  Moabites,  thought  it  of  little  consequence  whether  they  adhered 
to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  to  'which  they  had  been  accustomed  from  their 
infancy,  or  went  over  to  the  Jewish  religion." — Carpzov. 
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of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  the  most  excited  at  Naomi's  return. 
This  is  the  simplest  way  of  explaining  the  use  of  the  feminine  in  the 
verbs  nriDfein  and  rufenpn.  In  these  words  there  was  an  expression 
of  amazement,  not  so  much  at  the  fact  that  Naomi  was  still  alive, 
and  had  come  back  again,  as  at  her  returning  in  so  mournful  a  con- 
dition, as  a  solitary  widow,  without  either  husband  or  sons;  for  she 
replied  (ver.  20),  u  Call  me  not  Naomi  (i.e.  gracious),  but  Marah" 
(the  bitter  one),  i.e.  one  who  has  experienced  bitterness,  "for  the 
Almighty  has  made  it  very  bitter  to  me.  I9 1  went  away  full,  and 
Jehovah  lias  made  me  come  back  again  empty.  -  Why  do  ye  call  me 
Naomi,  since  Jehovah  testifies  against  me,  and  Hie  Almighty  has 
afflicted  me?"  "  Full"  i.e.  rich,  not  in  money  and  property,  but  in 
the  possession  of  a  husband  and  two  sons ;  a  rich  mother,  but  now 
deprived  of  all  that  makes  a  mother's  heart  rich,  bereft  of  both 
husband  and  sons.  "  Testified  against  me"  by  word  and  deed  (as 
in  Ex.  xx.  16,  2  Sam.  i.  16).  The  rendering  "He  hath  humbled 
me"  (LXX.,  Vulg.,  Bertheau,  etc.)  is  incorrect,  as  W  with  3  and 
the  construct  state  simply  means  to  trouble  one's  self  with  anything 
(Eccl.  i.  13),  which  is  altogether  unsuitable  here. — With  ver.  22 
the  account  of  the  return  of  Naomi  and  her  daughter-in-law  is 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  statement  that  "  they  came  to  Bethlehem 
in  the  time  of  the  barley  harvest "  opens  at  the  same  time  the  way 
for  the  further  course  of  the  history.  n?#D  is  pointed  as  a  third 
pers.  perf.  with  the  article  in  a  relative  sense,  as  in  chap.  ii.  6  and 
iv.  3.  Here  and  at  chap.  ii.  6  it  applies  to  Ruth ;  but  in  chap, 
iv.  3  to  Naomi,  n&n,  the  masculine,  is  used  here,  as  it  frequently 
is,  for  the  feminine  ft|n,  as  being  the  more  common  gender.  The 
harvest,  as  a  whole,  commenced  with  the  barley  harvest  (see  at 
Lev.  xxiii.  10,  11). 

RUTH  GLEANS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  EOAZ.— CHAP.  II. 

Ruth  went  to  the  field  to  glean  ears  of  com,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  support  for  herself  and  her  mother-in-law,  and  came  by 
chance  to  the  field  of  Boaz,  a  relative  of  Naomi,  who,  when  he 
heard  that  she  had  come  with  Naomi  from  Moabitis,  spoke  kindly 
to  her,  and  gave  her  permission  not  only  to  glean  ears  in  his  field 
and  even  among  the  sheaves,  but  to  appease  her  hunger  and  thirst 
with  the  food  and  drink  of  his  reapers  (vers.  1-16),  so  that  in  the 
evening  she  returned  to  her  mother-in-law  with  a  plentiful  glean- 
ing, and  told  her  of  the  gracious  reception  she  had  met  with  from 
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this  man,  and  then  learned  from  her  that  Boaz  was  a  relation  of 
her  own  (vers.  17-23). 

Vers.  1-7.  The  account  of  this  occurrence  commences  with  a 
statement  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, namely  that  Boaz,  to  whose  field  Ruth  went  to  glean,  was  a 
relative  of  Naomi  through  her  deceased  husband  Elimelech.  The 
Kethibh  JTPD  is  to  be  read  PTO,  an  acquaintance  (cf.  Fs.  xxxi.  12, 
lv.  14).  The  Keri  inio  is  the  construct  state  of  JHto,  lit.  acquaint^ 
anceship,  then  an  acquaintance  or  friend  (Prov.  vii.  4),  for  which 
njniD  occurs  afterwards  in  chap.  iii.  2  with  the  same  meaning. 
That  the  acquaintance  or  friend  of  Naomi  through  her  husband 
was  also  a  relation,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was  "  of  the 
family  of  Elimelech."  According  to  the  rabbinical  tradition,  which 
is  not  well  established  however,  Boaz  was  a  nephew  of  Elimelech. 
The  *?  before  RE^K  is  used  instead  of  the  simple  construct  state, 
because  the  reference  is  not  to  the  relation,  but  to  a  relation  of  her 
husband ;  at  the  same  time,  the  word  JTriD  has  taken  the  form  of 
the  construct  state  notwithstanding  this  p  (compare  Ewald,  §  292,  a., 
with  §  289,  b.).  ^n  "rtaj  generally  means  the  brave  man  of  war 
(Judg.  vi.  12,  xi.  1,  etc.)  ;  but  here  it  signifies  a  man  of  property. 
The  name  Boaz  is  not  formed  from  TJf  te,  in  whom  is  strength,  but 
from  a  root,  W2L,  which  does  not  occur  in  Hebrew,  and  signifies 
alacrity. — Vers.  2,  3.  Ruth  wished  to  go  to  the  field  and  glean  at 
(among)  the  ears,  i.e.  whatever  ears  were  left  lying  upon  the 
harvest  field  (cf.  ver.  7),  ^f*  "ina,  behind  him  in  whose  eyes  she 
should  find  favour.  The  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xix.  9,  xxiii.  22,  com- 
pared with  Deut.  xxiv.  19)  did  indeed  expressly  secure  to  the  poor 
the  right  to  glean  in  the  harvest  fields,  and  prohibited  the  owners 
from  gleaning  themselves ;  but  hard-hearted  farmers  and  reapers 
threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  poor,  and  even  forbade  their 
gleaning  altogether.  Hence  Ruth  proposed  to  glean  after  him  who 
should  generously  allow  it.  She  carried  out  this  intention  with  the 
consent  of  Naomi,  and  chance  led  her  to  the  portion  of  the  field 
belonging  to  Boaz,  a  relation  of  Elimelech,  without  her  knowing 
the  owner  of  the  field,  or  being  at  all  aware  of  his  connection  with 
Elimelech.  •JJpO  ipn,  Uu  "  her  chance  chanced  to  hit  upon  the  field? 
— Vers.  4  sqq.  When  Boaz  came  from  the  town  to  the  field,  and 
had  greeted  his  reapers  with  the  blessing  of  a  genuine  Israelite, 
"  Jehovah  be  with  you"  and  had  received  from  them  a  corresponding 
greeting  in  return,  he  said  to  the  overseer  of  the  reapers,  "  Whose 
damsel  is  this  ?"  to  which  he  replied,  "  It  is  the  Moabitish  damsel  who 
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came  back  with  Naomi  from  the  fields  of  Moab,  and  she  has  said 
(asked),  Fray,  I  will  glean  (i.e.  pray  allow  me  to  glean)  and  gather 
among  Hie  sheaves  after  the  reapers,  and  has  come  and  stays  (here) 
from  morning  till  now ;  her  sitting  in  the  house  that  is  little."  WD,  lit 
a  conjunction,  here  used  as  a  preposition,  is  stronger  than  JD,  "from 
then"  from  the  time  of  the  morning  onwards  (see  Ewald,  §  222,  c). 
It  is  evident  from  this  answer  of  the  servant  who  was  placed  over 
the  reapers,  (1)  that  Boaz  did  not  prohibit  any  poor  person  from 
gleaning  in  his  field ;  (2)  that  Bath  asked  permission  of  the  over- 
seer of  the  reapers,  and  availed  herself  of  this  permission  with 
untiring  zeal  from  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  that  she  might 
get  the  necessary  support  for  her  mother-in-law  and  herself ;  and 
(3)  that  her  history  was  well  known  to  the  overseer,  and  also  to 
Boaz,  although  Boaz  saw  her  now  for  the  first  time. 

Vers.  8-16.  The  good  report  which  the  overlooker  gave  of  the 
modesty  and  diligence  of  Ruth  could  only  strengthen  Boaz  in  his 
purpose,  which  he  had  probably  already  formed  from  his  affection 
as  a  relation  towards  Naomi,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  speak  kindly  to  her.  With  fatherly  kind- 
ness, therefore,  he  said  to  her  (vers.  8,  9),  "Dost  thou  hear,  my 
daughter  t  (i.e.  *  thou  hearest,  dost  thou  not  1 '  interrogate  blonde 
affirmat;)  go  not  to  reap  in  another  field,  and  go  not  away  from  here, 
and  keep  so  to  my  maidens  (i.e.  remaining  near  them  in  the  field). 
Thine  eyes  (directed)  upon  die  field  which  they  reap,  go  behind  them 
(i.e.  behind  the  maidens,  who  probably  tied  up  the  sheaves,  whilst 
the  men-servants  cut  the  corn).  I  have  commanded  tlie  young  men 
not  to  touch  thee  (to  do  thee  no  harm) ;  and  if  thou  art  thirsty  (A??, 
from  HDV  =  KDV :  see  Ewald,  §  195,  b.),  go  to  the  vessels,  and  drink 
of  what  the  servants  draw" — Ver.  10.  Deeply  affected  by  this 
generosity,  Ruth  fell  upon  her  face,  bowing  down  to  the  ground  (as 
in  1  Sam.  xxv.  23,  2  Sam.  i.  2 ;  cf.  Gen.  xxiii.  7),  to  thank  him 
reverentially,  and  said  to  Boaz,  "  Why  have  I  found  favour  in  thine 
eyes,  that  thou  regardest  me,  who  am  only  a  stranger  V*  ^3?,  to 
look  at  with  sympathy  or  care,  to  receive  a  person  kindly  (cf .  ver. 
19). — Vers.  11,  12.  Boaz  replied,  "Everything  has  been  told  me 
that  thou  Iiast  done  io  (HK,  prep,  as  in  Zech.  vii.  9,  2  Sam.  xvi.  17) 
thy  mother-in-law  since  the  death  of  thy  husband,  that  thou  hast  left 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  thy  kindred,  and  hast  come  to  a  people 
that  thou  knewest  not  heretofore"  (hast  therefore  done  what  God 
commanded  Abraham  to  do,  Gen.  xii.  1).  "  The  Lord  recompense 
thy  work,  and  let  thy  reward  be  perfect  (recalling  Gen.  rv.  1)  from 
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the  Lord  the  God  of  Israel,  to  whom  thou  hast  come  to  seek  refuge 
under  His  wings  /"  For  this  figurative  expression,  which  is  derived 
from  Dent,  xxxii.  11,  compare  Ps.  xci.  4,  xxxvi.  8,  lvii.  2.  In 
these  words  of  Boaz  we  see  the  genuine  piety  of  a  true  Israelite. 
— Ver.  13.  Ruth  replied  with  true  humility,  "May  I  find  favour 
in  thine  eyes ;  for  thou  hast  comforted  me9  and  spoken  to  the  heart  of 
thy  maiden  (see  Judg.  xix.  3),  though  I  am  not  like  one  of  thy 
maidens"  i.e.  though  I  stand  in, no  such  near  relation  to  thee,  as  to 
have  been  able  to  earn  thy  favour.  In  this  last  clause  6he  restricts 
the  expression  "thy  maiden."  Carpzov  has  rightly  pointed  this 
out:  "But  what  am  I  saying  when  I  call  myself  thy  maiden t 
since  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  least  of  thy  maidens." 
The  word  WfBK  is  to  be  taken  in  an  optative  sense,  as  expressive  of 
the  wish  that  Boaz  might  continue  towards  her  the  kindness  he 
had  already  expressed.  To  take  it  as  a  present,  "  I  find  favour" 
(CUricus  and  Bertheau),  does  not  tally  with  the  modesty  and  humi- 
lity shown  by  Buth  in  the  following  words. — Ver.  14.  This  un- 
assuming humility  on  the  part  of  Buth  made  Boaz  all  the  more 
favourably  disposed  towards  her,  so  that  at  meal-time  he  called  her 
to  eat  along  with  his  people  (n?  without  Mappik,  as  in  Num.  xxxii. 
42,  Zech.  v.  11  ;  cf.  Ewald9  §  94,  J.  3).  "Dip  thy  morsel  in 
the  vinegar.99  Chomez,  a  sour  beverage  composed  of  vinegar  (wine 
vinegar  or  sour  wine)  mixed  with  oil;  a  very  refreshing  drink, 
which  is  still  a  favourite  beverage  in  the  East  (see  BosenmUller}  A. 
and  N.  Morgenland,  iv.  p.  68,  and  my  Bibl.  Archaologie,  ii.  p.  16). 
"And  he  reached  her  parched  corn"  The  subject  is  Boaz,  who, 
judging  from  the  expression  "  come  hither,"  either  joined  in  the 
meal,  or  at  any  rate  was  present  at  it.  v£  are  roasted  grains  of 
wheat  (see  at  Lev.  ii.  14,  and  my  Bibl.  Arch.  ii.  p.  14),  which  are 
still  eaten  by  the  reapers  upon  the  harvest  field,  and  also  handed  to 
strangers.1  Boaz  gave  her  an  abundant  supply  of  it,  so  that  she 
was  not  only,  satisfied,  but  left  some,  and  was  able  to  take  it  home 
to  her  motherj(ver.  18). — Vers.  15,  16.  When  she  rose  up  to  glean 
again  after  eating,  Boaz  commanded  his  people,  saying,  "  She  may 

1  Thus  Robinson  (Pal.  ii.  p.  894)  gives  the  following  description  of  a  harvest 
scene  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kubeibeh :  "  In  one  field  nearly  two  hundred 
reapers  and  gleaners  were  at  work,  the  latter  being  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 
former.  A  few  were  taking  their  refreshment,  and  offered  us  some  of  their 
4  parched  corn.'  In  the  season  of  harvest,  the  grains  of  wheat  not  yet  fully 
dry  and  hard,  are  roasted  in  a  pan  or  on  an  iron  plate,  and  constitute  a  very 
palatable  article  of  food ;  this  is  eaten  along  with  bread,  or  instead  of  it." 
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also  glean  between  the  sheaves  (which  was  not  generally  allowed),  and 
ye  shall  not  shame  her  (do  her  any  injury,  Judg.  xviii.  7) ;  and  ye 
shall  also  draw  out  of  the  bundles  for  Iter,  and  let  them  lie  (the  ears 
drawn  out),  that  she  may  glean  them,  and  shall  not  scold  her"  sc.  for 
picking  up  the  ears  that  have  been  drawn  out.  These  directions 
of  Boaz  went  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  generosity  and  compassion 
for  the  poor ;  and  show  that  he  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  Ruth, 
with  whose  circumstances  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  who  had 
won  his  heart  by  her  humility,  her  faithful  attachment  to  her 
mother-in-law,  and  her  love  to  the  God  of  Israel, — a  fact  important 
to  notice  in  connection  with  the  further  course  of  the  history. 

Vers.  17-23.  Thus  Ruth  gleaned  till  the  evening  in  the  field ; 
and  when  she  knocked  out  the  ears,  she  had  about  an  ephah  (about 
20-25  lbs.)  of  barley. — Ver.  18.  This  she  brought  to  her  mother- 
in-law  in  the  city,  and  "drew  out  {sc.  from  her  pocket,  as  the 
Chaldee  has  correctly  supplied)  what  she  had  left  from  Iier  suffi- 
ciency" i.e.  of  the  parched  corn  which  Boaz  had  reached  her  (ver. 
14). — Ver.  19.  The  mother  inquired,  "  Where  hast  thou  gleaned 
to-day,  and  where  wroughtest  tlumf"  and  praised  the  benefactor, 
who,  as  she  conjectured  from  the  quantity  of  barley  collected  and 
the  food  brought  home,  had  taken  notice  of  Ruth :  "  blessed  be  he 
that  did  take  knowledge  of  thee!"  When  she  heard  the  name  of 
the  man,  Boaz,  she  saw  that  this  relative  of  her  husband  had  been 
chosen  by  God  to  be  a  benefactor  of  herself  and  Ruth,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Blessed  be  he  of  the  Lord,  that  he  has  not  left  off  (with- 
drawn) his  favour  towards  the  living  and  the  dead  I"  On  taon  y& 
see  Gen.  xxiv.  27.  This  verb  is  construed  with  a  double  accusative 
here ;  for  HK  cannot  be  a  preposition,  as  in  that  case  DKO  would  be 
used  like  WD  in  Gen.  Lc.  "  The  living"  etc.,  forms  a  second  object: 
as  regards  (with  regard  to)  the  living  and  the  dead,  in  which  Naomi 
thought  of  herself  and  Ruth,  and  of  her  husband  and  sons,  to  whom 
God  still  showed  himself  gracious,  even  after  their  death,  through 
His  care  for  their  widows.  In  order  to  enlighten  Ruth  still  further 
upon  the  matter,  she  added,  "  The  man  (Boaz)  is  our  relative,  and 
one  of  our  redeemers"  He  "  stands  near  to  us"  sc.  by  relationship. 
tt?i*J,  a  defective  form  for  U7KI,  which  is  found  in  several  M88.  and 
editions.  On  the  significance  of  the  goSl,  or  redeemer,  see  at  Lev. 
xxv.  26,  48,  49,  and  the  introduction  to  chap.  iii. — Ver.  21.  Ruth 
proceeded  to  inform  her  of  his  kindness :  %3  Dl,  "  also  (know)  that 
he  said  to  me,  Keep  with  my  people,  till  the  harvest  is  all  ended" 
The  masculine  Q^|<7,   for  which  we  should  rather  expect  the 
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feminine  rriiya  in  accordance  with  vers.  8,  22,  23,  is  quite  in  place 
as  the  more  comprehensive  gender,  as  a  designation  of  the  reapers 
generally,  both  male  and  female ;  and  the  expression  y  1PK  in  this 
connection  in  the  sense  of  my  is  more  exact  than  the  possessive 
pronoun:  the  people  who  belong  to  my  house,  as  distinguished 
from  the  people  of  other  masters. — Ver.  22.  Naomi  declared  her- 
self fully  satisfied  with  this,  because  Rath  would  be  thereby  secured 
from  insults,  which  she  might  receive  when  gleaning  in  strange 
fields.  "  That  they  meet  thee  not"  lit.  " that  they  do  not  fall  upon 
thee."  B  1MB  signifies  to  fall  upon  a  person,  to  smite  and  ill-treat 
him. — Ver.  23.  After  this  Ruth  kept  with  the  maidens  of  Boaz 
during  the  whole  of  the  barley  and  wheat  harvests  gleaning  ears  of 
corn,  and  lived  with  her  mother-in-law,  sc.  when  she  returned  in 
the  evening  from  the  field.  In  this  last  remark  there  is  a  tacit 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  a  change  took  place  for  Ruth  when  the 
harvest  was  over. 

RUTH  SEEKS  FOR  MARRIAGE  WITH  BOAZ.— CHAP.  III. 

After  the  harvest  Naomi  advised  Ruth  to  visit  Boaz  on  a 
certain  night,  and  ask  him  to  marry  her  as  redeemer  (vers.  1-5). 
Ruth  followed  this  advice,  and  Boaz  promised  to  fulfil  her  request, 
provided  the  nearer  redeemer  who  was  still  living  would  not  perform 
this  duty  (vers.  6-13),  and  sent  her  away  in  the  morning  with  a 
present  of  wheat,  that  she  might  not  return  empty  to  her  mother- 
in-law  (vers.  14-18).  To  understand  the  advice  which  Naomi  gave 
to  Ruth,  and  which  Ruth  carried  out,  and  in  fact  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  further  course  of  the  history  generally,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  legal  relations  which  came  into  consideration  here. 
According  to  the  theocratical  rights,  Jehovah  was  the  actual  owner 
of  the  land  which  He  had  given  to  His  people  for  an  inheritance ; 
and  the  Israelites  themselves  had  merely  the  usufruct  of  the  land 
which  they  received  by  lot  for  their  inheritance,  so  that  the  existing 
possessor  could  not  part  with  the  family  portion  or  sell  it  at  his  will, 
but  it  was  to  remain  for  ever  in  his  family.  When  any  one  there- 
fore was  obliged  to  sell  his  inheritance  on  account  of  poverty,  and 
actually  did  sell  it,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nearest  relation  to  redeem 
it  as  goiL  But  if  it  should  not  be  redeemed,  it  came  back,  in  the 
next  year  of  jubilee,  to  its  original  owner  or  his  heirs  without  com- 
pensation. Consequently  no  actual  sale  took  place  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  but  simply  a  sale  of  the  yearly  produce  till  the  year  of 
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jubilee  (see  Lev.  xxv.  10,  13-16,  24-28).  There  was  also  an  old 
customary  right,  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  God,  with 
certain  limitations,  through  the  Mosaic  law, — namely,  the  custom  of 
Levirate  marriage,  or  the  marriage  of  a  brother-in-law,  which  we 
meet  with  as  early  as  Gen.  xxxviii.,  viz.  that  if  an  Israelite  who 
had  been  married  died  without  children,  it  was  the  duty  of  his 
brother  to  marry  the  widow,  that  is  to  say,  his  sister-in-law,  that 
he  might  establish  his  brother's  name  in  Israel,  by  begetting  a  son 
through  his  sister-in-law,  who  should  take  the  name  of  the  deceased 
brother,  that  his  name  might  not  become  extinct  in  Israel.  This 
son  was  then  the  legal  heir  of  the  landed  property  of  the  deceased 
uncle  (cf .  Deut.  xxv.  5  sqq.).  These  two  institutions  are  not  con- 
nected together  in  the  Mosaic  law;  nevertheless  it  was  a  very 
natural  thing  to  place  the  Levirate  duty  in  connection  with  the 
right  of  redemption.  And  this  had  become  the  traditional  custom. 
Whereas  the  law  merely  imposed  the  obligation  of  marrying  the 
childless  widow  upon  the  brother,  and  even  allowed  him  to  renounce 
the  obligation  if  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  disgrace  connected 
with  such  a  refusal  (see  Deut.  xxv.  7-10) ;  according  to  chap.  iv.  5 
of  this  book  it  had  become  a  traditional  custom  to  require  the 
Levirate  marriage  of  the  redeemer  of  the  portion  of  the  deceased 
relative,  not  only  that  the  landed  possession  might  be  permanently 
retained  in  the  family,  but  also  that  the  family  itself  might  not  be 
suffered  to  die  out. 

In  the  case  before  us  Elimelech  had  possessed  a  portion  at 
Bethlehem,  which  Naomi  had  sold  from  poverty  (chap.  iv.  3)  ;  and 
Boaz,  a  relation  of  Elimelech,  was  the  redeemer  of  whom  Naomi 
hoped  that  he  would  fulfil  the  duty  of  a  redeemer, — namely,  that  he 
would  not  only  ransom  the  purchased  field,  but  marry  her  daughter- 
in-law  Ruth,  the  widow  of  the  rightful  heir  of  the  landed  possession 
of  Elimelech,  and  thus  through  this  marriage  establish  the  name 
of  her  deceased  husband  or  son  (Elimelech  or  Mahlon)  upon  his 
inheritance.  Led  on  by  this  hope,  she  advised  Ruth  to  visit  Boaz, 
who  had  shown  himself  so  kind  and  well-disposed  towards  her, 
during  the  night,  and  by  a  species  of  bold  artifice,  which  she 
assumed  that  he  would  not  resist,  to  induce  him  as  redeemer  to 
grant  to  Ruth  this  Levirate  marriage.  The  reason  why  she  adopted 
this  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  wishes,  and  did  not  appeal 
to  Boaz  directly,  or  ask  him  to  perform  this  duty  of  affection  to 
her  deceased  husband,  was  probably  that  she  was  afraid  lest  she 
should  fail  to  attain  her  end  in  this  way,  partly  because  the  duty  of 
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a  Levirate  marriage  was  not  legally  binding  upon  the  redeemer, 
and  partly  because  Boaz  was  not  so  closely  related  to  her  husband 
that  she  could  justly  require  this  of  him,  whilst  there  was  actually 
a  nearer  redeemer  than  he  (chap.  iii.  12).  According  to  our 
customs,  indeed,  this  act  of  'Naomi  and  Ruth  appears  a  very  objec- 
tionable one  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  it  was  not  so  when 
judged  by  the  customs  of  the  people  of  Israel  at  that  time.  Boaz, 
who  was  an  honourable  man,  and,  according  to  chap.  iii.  10,  no 
doubt  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  praised  Ruth  for  having  taken 
refuge  with  him,  and  promised  to  fulfil  her  wishes  when  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  nearer  redeemer  would  renounce  his  right 
and  duty  (chap.  iii.  10,  11).  As  he  acknowledged  by  this  very 
declaration,  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  would  be  his  duty 
as  redeemer  to  marry  Ruth,  he  took  no  offence  at  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  approached  him  and  proposed  to  become  his  wife. 
On  the  contrary,  he  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  feminine  virtue  and 
modesty,  that  she  had  not  gone  after  young  men,  but  offered  herself 
as  a  wife  to  an  old  man  like  him.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Boaz 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  women  might  have  confidence  in  him  that 
he  would  do  nothing  unseemly.  And  he  justified  such  confidence. 
"  The  modest  man,"  as  Bertheau  observes,  "  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  young  maiden  (or  rather  woman)  towards  whom 
he  felt  already  so  strongly  attached;  he  made  his  own  personal 
inclinations  subordinate  to  the  traditional  custom,  and  only  when 
this  permitted  him  to  marry  Ruth  was  he  ready  to  do  so.  And  not 
knowing  whether  she  might  not  have  to  become  the  wife  of  the 
nearer  goil,  he  was  careful  for  her  and  her  reputation,  in  order 
that  he  might  hand  her  over  unblemished  to  the  man  who  had  the 
undoubted  right  to  claim  her  as  his  wife." 

Vers.  1-5.  As  Naomi  conjectured,  from  the  favour  which  Boaz 
had  shown  to  Ruth,  that  he  might  not  be  disinclined  to  marry  her 
as  goil,  she  said  to  her  daughter-in-law,  "  My  daughter,  I  must 
seek  rest  for  thee,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee"  In  the  question 
*^?K  *"n>  the  word  fc&n  is  here,  as  usual,  an  expression  of  general 
admission  or  of  undoubted  certainty,  in  the  sense  of  "  Is  it  not 
true,  I  seek  for  thee  t  it  is  my  duty  to  seek  for  thee."  nfoD  —  ruiwo 
(chap.  i.  9)  signifies  the  condition  of  a  peaceful  life,  a  peaceful 
and  well-secured  condition,  "  a  secure  life  under  the  guardian  care 
of  a  husband"  (Rosenm&ller).  "  And  now  is  not  Boaz  our  relation, 
with  whose  maidens  thou  wast  t    Behold,  he  is  winnowing  the  barley 
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floor  (barley  on  the  threshing-floor)  to-nigld"  i.e.  till  late  in  the 
night,  to  avail  himself  of  the  cool  wind,  which  rises  towards  evening 
(Gen.  iii.  8),  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  corn.  The  threshing- 
floors  of  the  Israelites  were,  and  are  still  in  Palestine,  made  under 
the  open  heaven,  and  were  nothing  more  than  level  places  in  the 
field  stamped  quite  hard.1 — Vers.  3,  4.  "  Wash  and  anoint  thyself 
(rOD,  from  *PD  =  ?|DJ),  and  put  on  thy  clothes  (thy  best  clothes),  and 
go  down  (from  Bethlehem,  which  stood  upon  the  ridge  of  a  hill)  to 
the  threshing-floor ;  let  not  thyself  be  noticed  by  the  man  (Boaz)  till 
he  has  finished  eating  and  drinking.  And  wlien  he  lies  down,  mark 
the  place  where  he  trill  sleep,  and  go  (when  he  has  fallen  asleep)  and 
uncover  the  place  of  his  feet,  and  lay  thyself  down ;  and  he  will  iell 
thee  what  thou  shalt  do." — Ver.  5.  Ruth  promised  to  do  this.  The 
?K,  which  the  Masorites  have  added  to  the  text  as  Keri  non  scrip- 
turn,  is  quite  unnecessary.  From  the  account  which  follows  of  the 
carrying  out  of  the  advice  given  to  her,  we  learn  that  Naomi  had 
instructed  Ruth  to  ask  Boaz  to  marry  her  as  her  redeemer  (cf. 
ver.  9). 

Vers.  6-13.  Ruth  went  accordingly  to  the  threshing-floor  and 
did  as  her  mother-in-law  had  commanded ;  i.e.  she  noticed  where 
Boaz  went  to  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  then,  when  he  had  eaten  and 
drunken,  and  lay  down  cheerfully,  at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  sheaves 
or  corn,  and,  as  we  may  supply  from  the  context,  had  fallen  asleep, 
came  to  him  quietly,  uncovered  the  place  of  his  feet,  ue.  lifted  up 
the  covering  over  his  feet,  and  lay  down. — Ver.  8.  About  midnight 
the  man  was  startled,  namely,  because  on  awaking  he  observed  that 
there  was  some  one  lying  at  his  feet;  and  he  "bent  himself" 
forward,  or  on  one  side,  to  feel  who  was  lying  there,  "  and  behold 
a  woman  was  lying  at  his  feet"  ^  w*"}D  *8  aecU8-  ^ct. — Ver.  9.  In 
answer  to  his  inquiry,  "  Who  art  thou?"  she  said,  "  I  am  Ruth, 
thine  handmaid;  spread  thy  wing  over  thine  handmaid,  for  thou  art 
a  redeemer."  ^M3  is  a  dual  according  to  the  Masoretic  pointing,  as 
we  cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  pausal  form  on  account  of  the  position 
of  the  word,  but  it  is  most  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  singular ; 
and  the  figurative  expression  is  not  taken  from  birds,  which  spread 
their  wings  over  their  young,  i.e.  to  protect  them,  but  refers, 
according  to  Deut.  xxiii.  1,  xxvii.  20,  and  Ezek.  xvi.  8,  to  the  wing, 
ue.  the  corner  of  the  counterpane,  referring  to  the  fact  that  a  man 

1  "  A  level  spot  is  selected  for  the  threshing-floors,  which  are  then  constructed 
near  each  other,  of  a  circular  form,  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  merely  by 
beating  down  the  earth  hard." — Robinson,  Pal.  ii.  p.  277. 
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spreads  this  over  his  wife  as  well  as  himself.  Thus  Ruth  entreated 
Boaz  to  marry  her  because  he  was  a  redeemer.  On  this  reason  for 
the  request,  see  the  remarks  in  the  introduction  to  the  chapter. — 
Ver.  10.  Boaz  praised  her  conduct :  "  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord, 
my  daughter  (see  chap.  ii.  20)  ;  thou  hast  made  thy  later  love  better 
than  the  earlier,  that  thou  hpst  not  gone  after  young  men,  whether  poor 
or  rich."  Ruth's  earlier  or  first  love  was  the  love  she  had  shown  to 
her  deceased  husband  and  her  mother-in-law  (comp.  chap.  ii.  11, 
where  Boaz  praises  this  love) ;  the  later  love  she  had  shown  in  the 
fact,  that  as  a  young  widow  she  had  not  sought  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  young  men,  as  young  women  generally  do,  that  she  might 
have  a  youthful  husband,  but  had  turned  trustfully  to  the  older 
man,  that  he  might  find  a  successor  to  her  deceased  husband, 
through  a  marriage  with  him,  in  accordance  with  family  custom 
(vid.  chap.  iv.  10).  "  And  now"  added  Boaz  (ver.  11),  "  my 
daughter,  fear  not ;  for  all  that  thou  say  est  I  will  do  to  thee :  for  the 
whole  gate  of  my  people  (ue.  all  my  city,  the  whole  population  of 
Bethlehem,  who  go  in  and  out  at  the  gate :  see  Gen.  xxxiv.  24, 
Deut.  xvii.  2)  knoweth  that  thou  art  a  virtuous  woman"  Conse- 
quently Boaz  saw  nothing  wrong  in  the  fact  that  Ruth  had  come 
to  him,  but  regarded  her  request  that  he  would  marry  her  as 
redeemer  as  perfectly  natural  and  right,  and  was  ready  to  carry  out 
her  wish  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  would  legally  allow  it.  He 
promised  her  this  (vers.  12,  13),  saying,  "  And  now  truly  lam  a 
redeemer ;  but  there  is  a  nearer  redeemer  than  L  Stay  here  this  night 
(or  as  it  reads  at  the  end  of  ver.  13,  '  lie  till  the  morning'),  and  in 
the  morning,  if  he  will  redeem  thee,  well,  let  him  redeem;  but  if  it  does 
not  please  him  to  redeem  thee,  I  will  redeem  thee,  as  truly  as  Jehovah 
Uveth"  DM  *3  (Keihibh,  ver.  12),  after  a  strong  assurance,  as  after 
the  formula  used  in  an  oath,  " God  do  so  to  me"  etc.,  2  Sam.  iii.  35, 
xv.  21  (Kethibh),  and  2  Kings  v.  20,  is  to  be  explained  from  the 
use  of  this  particle  in  the  sense  of  nisi,  except  that,  =  only :  "  only 
I  am  redeemer,"  equivalent  to,  assuredly  I  am  redeemer  (cf .  Ewald, 
§  356,  b.).  Consequently  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  removing 
the  DK  from  the  text,  as  the  Masorites  have  done  (in  the  Keri).1 
Ruth  was  to  lie  till  morning,  because  she  could  not  easily  return  to 

1  What  the  7  majiuc.  in  *yf?  signifies,  is  uncertain.  According  to  the  smaller 
Masora,  it  was  only  found  among  the  eastern  (i.e.  Palestinian)  Jews.  Conse- 
quently Hitter  (in  his  Arcanum  Keri  et  Ctibh,  p.  163)  conjectures  that  they 
used  it  to  point  out  a  various  reading,  viz.  that  *lh  should  be  the  reading  here. 

But  this  is  hardly  correct. 
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the  city  in  the  dark  at  midnight ;  but,  as  is  shown  in  ver.  14,  she 
did  not  stay  till  actual  daybreak,  but  "  before  one  could  know 
another,  she  rose  up,  and  he  said  (i.e.  as  Boaz  had  said).  It  must 
not  be  known  that  the  woman  came  to  the  threshing-floor?  For  this 
would  have  injured  the  reputation  not  only  of  Ruth,  but  also  of 
Boaz  himself. — Ver.  15.  He  then  said,  €i  Bring  the  cloak  that  thou 
hast  on,  and  lay  hold  of  it"  (to  hold  it  open),  and  measured  for  her 
six  measures  of  barley  into  it  as  a  present,  that  she  might  not  go 
back  empty  to  her  mother-in-law  (ver.  17).  nnatpp,  here  and  Isa. 
iii.  22,  is  a  broad  upper  garment,  pallium,  possibly  only  a  large 
shawl.  "  As  the  cloaks  worn  by  the  ancients  were  so  full,  that  one 
part  was  thrown  upon  the  shoulder,  and  another  gathered  up  under 
the  arm,  Ruth,  by  holding  a  certain  part,  could  receive  into  her 
bosom  the  corn  which  Boaz  gave  her"  (Schr6der}  De  vestit.  mul. 
p.  264).  Six  (measures  of)  barley  :  the  measure  is  not  given. 
According  to  the  Targum  and  the  Rabbins,  it  was  six  seahs  =  two 
ephahs.  This  is  certainly  incorrect ;  for  Ruth  would  not  have  been 
able  to  carry  that  quantity  of  barley  home.  When  Boaz  had 
given  her  the  barley  he  measured  out,  and  had  sent  her  away,  he 
also  went  into  the  city.  This  is  the  correct  rendering,  as  given  by 
the  Chaldee,  to  the  words  Tin  tfoj?5  though  Jerome  referred  the 
words  to  Ruth,  but  certainly  without  any  reason,  as  fefr  cannot 
stand  for  rian.  This  reading  is  no  doubt  found  in  some  of  the 
M8S.,  but  it  merely  owes  its  origin  to  a  mistaken  interpretation  of 
the  words. — Vers.  16-18.  When  Ruth  returned  home,  her  mother- 
in-law  asked  her,  "  Who  art  thouV  i.e.  as  what  person,  in  what 
circumstances  dost  thou  come  ?  The  real  meaning  is,  What  hast 
thou  accomplished  ?  Whereupon  she  related  all  that  the  man  had 
done  (cf.  vers.  10-14),  and  that  he  had  given  her  six  measures  of 
barley  for  her  mother.  The  Masorites  have  supplied  vK  after  TOK, 
as  at  ver.  5,  but  without  any  necessity.  The  mother-in-law  drew 
from  this  the  hope  that  Boaz  would  now  certainly  carry  out  the 
matter  to  the  desired  end.  "  Sit  still"  i.e.  remain  quietly  at  home 
(see  Gen.  xxxviii.  11),  "  till  thou  nearest  how  the  affair  turn  out? 
namely,  whether  the  nearer  redeemer  mentioned  by  Boaz,  or  Boaz 
himself,  would  grant  her  the  Levirate  marriage.  The  expression 
"  fall,"  in  this  sense,  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  the  falling  of  the 
lot  to  the  ground ;  it  is  different  in  Ezra  vii.  20.  "  For  the  man 
will  not  rest  unless  he  has  carried  the  affair  to  an  end  this  day*9 
D«"*3,  except  that,  as  in  Lev.  xxii.  6,  etc.  (see  Ewala\  §  356,  &.). 
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BOAZ  MARRIES  RUTH. — CHAP.  IV. 

To  redeem  the  promise  he  had  given  to  Ruth,  Boaz  went  the 
next  morning  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  calling  to  the  nearer 
redeemer  as  he  passed  by,  asked  him,  before  the  elders  of  the  city, 
to  redeem  the  piece  of  land  which  belonged  to  Elimelech  and  had 
been  sold  by  Naomi ;  and  if  he  did  this,  at  the  same  time  to  marry 
Bath,  to  establish  the  name  of  the  deceased  upon  his  inheritance 
(vers.  1-5).  But  as  he  renounced  the  right  of  redemption  on 
account  of  the  condition  attached  to  the  redemption  of  the  field, 
Boaz  undertook  the  redemption  before  the  assembled  people,  to- 
gether with  the  obligation  to  marry  Ruth  (vers.  6-12).  The 
marriage  was  blessed  with  a  son,  who  became  the  father  of  Jesse, 
the  father  of  David  (vers.  13-17).  The  book  closes  with  a  genea- 
logical proof  of  the  descent  of  David  from  Perez  (vers.  18-22). 

Vers.  1-5.  "  Boaz  had  gone  up  to  the  gate,  and  had  eat  down 
there"  This  circumstantial  clause  introduces  the  account  of  the 
further  development  of  the  affair.  The  gate,  i.e.  the  open  space 
before  the  city  gate,  was  the  forum  of  the  city,  the  place  where  the 
public  affairs  of  the  city  were  diseased.  The  expression  "went 
up  "  is  not  to  be  understood  as  signifying  that  Boaz  went  up  from 
the  threshing-floor  where  he  had  slept  to  the  city,  which  was 
situated  upon  higher  ground,  for,  according  to  chap.  iii.  15,  he  had 
already  gone  to  the  city  before  he  went  up  to  the  gate ;  but  it  is  to 
be  explained  as  referring  to  the  place  of  justice  as  an  ideal  eminence 
to  which  a  man  went  up  (vid.  Deut.  xvii.  8).  The  redeemer,  of 
whom  Boaz  had  spoken — that  is  to  say,  the  nearer  relation  of 
Elimelech — then  went  past,  and  Boaz  requested  him  to  come  near 
and  sit  down.  *WD  as  in  Gen.  xix.  2,  etc. :  "  Sit  down  here,  such  a 
one^  'JbpK  \pB,  any  one,  a  certain  person,  whose  name  is  either 
unknown  or  not  thought  worth  mentioning  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxi.  3,  2 
Kings  vi.  8).  Boaz  would  certainly  call  him  by  his  name ;  but  the 
historian  had  either  not  heard  the  name,  or  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  give  it. — Ver.  2.  Boaz  then  called  ten  of  the  elders  of  the 
city  as  witnesses  of  the  business  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  said  to 
the  redeemer  in  their  presence,  "  The  piece  of  field  which  belonged 
to  our  brother  (i.e.  our  relative)  Elimelech  (as  an  hereditary  family 
possession),  Naomi  has  sold,  and  I  have  thought  (lit.  '  I  said,'  sc.  to 
myself ;  cf.  Gen.  xvii.  17,  xxvii.  41),  7"  will  open  thine  ear  (i.e 
make  it  known,  disclose  it) :  get  it  before  those  who  sit  here,  and 
(indeed)  before  the  elders  of  my  people"  As  the  field  had  been  sold 
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to  another,  getting  it  (njj?)  could  only  be  accomplished  by  virtue  of 
the  right  of  redemption.  Boaz  therefore  proceeded  to  say,  "  If 
thou  wilt  redeem,  redeem;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  redeem,  tell  me,  that  I 
may  know  it:  for  there  is  not  beside  thee  (any  one  more  nearly 
entitled)  to  redeem,  and  I  am  (the  next)  after  thee.'9  Q'??»n  is 
rendered  by  many,  those  dwelling,  and  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethlehem.  But  we  could  hardly  think  of  the  in- 
habitants generally  as  present,  as  the  word  u  before"  would  require, 
even  if,  according  to  ver.  9,  there  were  a  number  of  persons  present 
besides  the  elders.  Moreover  they  would  not  have  been  mentioned 
first,  but,  like  "all  Hie  people"  in  ver.  9,  would  have  been  placed 
after  the  elders  as  the  principal  witnesses.  On  these  grounds,  the 
word  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  sitting,  and,  like  the  verb  in  ver. 
2,  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  elders  present ;  and  the  words 
"  before  the  elders  of  my  people"  must  be  regarded  as  explanatory. 
The  expression  w\  (third  pers.)  is  striking,  as  we  should  expect  the 
second  person,  which  is  not  only  found  in  the  Septuagint,  but  also 
in  several  codices,  and  is  apparently  required  by  the  context.  It  is 
true  that  the  third  person  may  be  defended,  as  it  has  been  by  Seb. 
Schmidt  and  others,  on  the  assumption  that  Boaz  turned  towards 
the  elders  and  uttered  the  words  as  addressed  to  them,  and  therefore 
spoke  of  the  redeemer  as  a  third  person :  "  But  if  he,  the  redeemer 
there,  will  not  redeem."  But  as  the  direct  appeal  to  the  redeemer 
himself  is  resumed  immediately  afterwards,  the  supposition,  to  our 
mind  at  least,  is  a  very  harsh  one.  The  person  addressed  said,  "  / 
will  redeem"  Boaz  thqn  gave  him  this  further  explanation  (ver. 
5) :  "On  the  day  that  thou  buyest  the  field  of  the  hand  of  Naomi, 
thou  buyest  it  of  Hie  hand  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  of  the  wife  of  the 
deceased  (Mahlon,  the  rightful  heir  of  the  field),  to  set  up  (that 
thou  mayest  set  up)  the  name  of  the  deceased  upon  his  inheritance." 
From  the  meaning  and  context,  the  form  W3p  must  be  the  second 
pers.  masc. ;  the  yod  at  the  end  no  doubt  crept  in  through  an  error 
of  the  pen,  or  else  from  a  1,  so  that  the  word  is  either  to  be  read 
JTOj)  (according  to  the  Keri)  or  bWj?,  "  thou  buyest  it"  So  far  as 
the  fact  itself  was  concerned,  the  field,  which  Naomi  had  sold  from 
want,  was  the  hereditary  property  of  her  deceased  husband,  and 
ought  therefore  to  descend  to  her  sons  according  to  the  standing 
rule  of  right ;  and  in  this  respect,  therefore,  it  was  Ruth's  property 
quite  as  much  as  Naomi's.  From  the  negotiation  between  Boaz 
and  the  nearer  redeemer,  it  is  very  evident  that  Naomi  had  sold  the 
field  which  was  the  hereditary  property  of  her  husband,  and  was 
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lawfully  entitled  to  sell  it  Bat  as  landed  property  did  not  descend 
to  wives  according  to  the  Israelitish  law,  but  only  to  children,  and 
when  there  were  no  children,  to  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  hus- 
band (Num.  xxvii.  8-11),  when  Elimelech  died  his  field  properly 
descended  to  his  sons;  and  when  they  died  without  children,  it 
ought  to  have  passed  to  his  nearest  relations.  Hence  the  question 
arises,  what  right  had  Naomi  to  sell  her  husband's  field  as  her  own 
property  f  The  Rabbins  suppose  that  the  field  had  been  presented 
to  Naomi  and  Ruth  by  their  husbands  (vid.  Selden,  de  success,  in 
bona  def .  c.  15).  But  Elimelech  could  not  lawfully  give  his  heredi- 
tary property  to  his  wife,  as  he  left  sons  behind  him  when  he  died, 
and  they  were  the  lawful  heirs ;  and  Mahlon  also  had  no  more  right 
than  his  father  to  make  such  a  gift.  There  is  still  less  foundation 
for  the  opinion  that  Naomi  was  an  heiress,  since  even  if  this  were 
the  case,  it  would  be  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  present  affair, 
where  the  property  in  question  was  not  a  field  which  Naomi  had 
inherited  from  her  father,  but  the  field  of  Elimelech  and  his  sons. 
The  true  explanation  is  no  doubt  the  following :  The  law  relating 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  landed  property  of  Israelites  who  died 
childless  did  not  determine  the  time  when  such  a  possession  should 
pass  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  whether  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  owner,  or  not  till  after  the  death  of  the  widow  who 
was  left  behind  (vid.  Num.  xxvii.  9  sqq.).  No  doubt  the  latter 
was  the  rule  established  by  custom,  so  that  the  widow  remained  in 
possession  of  the  property  as  long  as  she  lived ;  and  for  that  length 
of  time  she  had  the  right  to  sell  the  property  in  case  of  need,  since 
the  sale  of  a  field  was  not  an  actual  sale  of  the  field  itself,  but 
simply  of  the  yearly  produce  until  the  year  of  jubilee.  Consequently 
the  field  of  the  deceased  Elimelech  would,  strictly  speaking,  have 
belonged  to  his  sons,  and  after  their  death  to  Mahlon's  widow, 
since  Chilion's  widow  had  remained  behind  in  her  own  country 
Moab.  But  as  Elimelech  had  not  only  emigrated  with  his  wife 
and  children  and  died  abroad,  but  his  sons  had  also  been  with  him 
in  the  foreign  land,  and  had  married  and  died  there,  the  landed 
property  of  their  father  had  not  descended  to  them,  but  had 
remained  the  property  of  Naomi,  Elimelech's  widow,  in  which 
Ruth,  as  the  widow  of  the  deceased  Mahlon,  also  had  a  share. 
Now,  in  case  a  widow  sold  the  field  <?f  her  deceased  husband  for 
the  time  that  it  was  in  her  possession,  on  account  of  poverty,  and  a 
relation  of  her  husband  redeemed  it,  it  was  evidently  his  duty  not 
only  to  care  for  the  maintenance  of  the  impoverished  widow,  but  if 
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she  were  still  young,  to  marry  her,  and  to  let  the  first  son  born  of 
such  a  marriage  enter  into  the  family  of  the  deceased  husband  of 
his  wife,  so  as  to  inherit  the  redeemed  property,  and  perpetuate  the 
name  and  possession  of  the  deceased  in  Israel.  Upon  this  right, 
which  was  founded  upon  traditional  custom,  Boaz  based  this  con- 
dition, which  he  set  before  the  nearer  redeemer,  that  if  he  redeemed 
the  field  of  Naomi  he  must  also  take  Ruth,  with  the  obligation  to 
marry  her,  and  through  this  marriage  to  set  up  the  name  of  the 
deceased  upon  his  inheritance. 

Vers.  6-13.  The  redeemer  admitted  the  justice  of  this  demand, 
from  which  we  may  see  that  the  thing  passed  as  an  existing  right 
in  the  nation.  But  as  he  was  not  disposed  to  marry  Ruth,  he  gave 
up  the  redemption  of  the  field. — Ver.  6.  "  1"  cannot  redeem  it  for 
myself,  lest  I  mar  mine  own  inheritance"  The  redemption  would 
cost  money,  since  the  yearly  produce  of  the  field  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  up  to  the  year  of  jubilee.  Now,  if  he  acquired  the  field 
by  redemption  as  his  own  permanent  property,  he  would  have 
increased  by  so  much  his  own  possessions  in  land.  But  if  he  should 
marry  Ruth,  the  field  so  redeemed  would  belong  to  the  son  whom 
he  would  beget  through  her,  and  he  would  therefore  have  parted 
with  the  money  that  he  had  paid  for  the  redemption  merely  for  the 
son  of  Ruth,  so  that  he  would  have  withdrawn  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  from  his  own  possession,  and  to  that  extent  have  detracted 
from  its  worth.  "  Redeem  thou  for  thyself  my  redemption]*  ue.  the 
field  which  I  have  the  first  right  to  redeem. — Vers.  7,  8.  This 
declaration  he  confirmed  by  what  was  a  usual  custom  at  that  time 
in  renouncing  a  right.  This  early  custom  is  described  in  ver.  7, 
and  there  its  application  to  the  case  before  us  is  mentioned  after- 
wards. u  Now  this  was  (took  place)  formerly  in  Israel  in  redeeming 
and  exchanging,  to  confirm  every  transaction :  A  man  took  off  his 
shoe  and  gave  it  to  another,  and  this  was  a  testimony  in  Israel." 
From  the  expression  "formerly"  and  also  from  the  description 
given  of  the  custom  in  question,  it  follows  that  it  had  gone  out  of 
use  at  the  time  when  our  book  was  composed.  The  custom  itself, 
which  existed  among  the  Indians  and  the  ancient  Germans,  arose 
from  the  fact  that  fixed  property  was  taken  possession  of  by  tread- 
ing upon  the  soil,  and  hence  taking  off  the  shoe  and  handing  it  to 
another  was  a  symbol  of  the  transfer  of  a  possession  or  right  of 
ownership  (see  the  remarks  on  Deut.  xxv.  9  and  my  Bibl.  Archaol. 
ii.  p.  66).  The  Piel  0*i?  is  rarely  met  with  in  Hebrew ;  in  the  present 
instance  it  was  probably  taken  from  the  old  legal   phraseology* 
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The  only  other  places  in  which  it  occurs  are  Ezek.  xiii.  6,  Ps.  cxix. 
28,  106,  and  the  book  of  Esther,  where  it  is  used  more  frequently 
as  a  Chaldaism. — Vers.  9,  10.  After  the  nearest  redeemer  had 
thus  renounced  the  right  of  redemption  with  all  legal  formality, 
Boaz  said  to  the  elders  and  all  the  (rest  of  the)  people,  "  Ye  are 
witnesses  this  day,  that  I  have  acquired  this  day  all  that  belonged  to 
Elimelech,  and  to  Mahlon  and  Chilion  (i.e.  the  field  of  Elimelech, 
which  was  the  rightful  inheritance  of  his  sons  Mahlon  and  Chilion), 
at  the  hand  of  Naomi ;  and  also  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of 
Mahlon,  I  have  acquired  as  my  wifey  to  raise  up  the  name  of  the 
deceased  upon  his  inheritance,  that  the  name  of  the  deceased  may  not 
be  cut  off  among  his  brethren  and  from  the  gate  of  his  people"  (i.e. 
from  his  native  town  Bethlehem ;  cf.  chap.  iii.  11).  On  the  fact 
itself,  see  the  introduction  to  chap.  iii. ;  also  the  remarks  on  the 
Levirate  marriages  at  Deut.  xxv.  5  sqq. — Ver.  11.  The  people  and 
the  elders  said,  "  We  are  witnesses"  and  desired  for  Boaz  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  upon  this  marriage.  For  Boaz  had  acted  as  unselfishly 
as  he  had  acted  honourably  in  upholding  a  laudable  family  custom 
in  Israel.  The  blessing  desired  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  marriage : 
"  The  Lord  make  the  woman  that  shall  come  into  thine  house  (the 
participle  HN3  refers  to  what  is  immediately  about  to  happen)  like 
Rachel  and  like  Leahy  which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel 
("  build "  as  in  Gen.  xvi.  2,  xxx.  3) ;  and  do  thou  get  power  in 
JSphrcUahy  and  make  to  thyself  a  name  in  Bethlehem"  7*ft  nt*p  does 
not  mean  "  get  property  or  wealth,"  as  in  Deut.  viii.  17,  but  get 
power9  as  in  Ps.  lx.  14  (cf.  Prov.  xxxi.  29),  sc.  by  begetting  and 
training  worthy  sons  and  daughters.  " Make  thee  a  name"  literally 
"call  out  a  name."  The  meaning  of  this  phrase,  which  is  only 
used  here  in  this  peculiar  manner,  must  be  the  following :  "  Make 
to  thyself  a  well-established  name  through  thy  marriage  with  Ruth, 
by  a  host  of  worthy  sons  who  shall  make  thy  name  renowned." — 
Ver.  12.  "  May  thy  house  become  like  the  house  of  Perezy  whom 
Tamar  bore  to  Judah"  (Gen.  xxxviii.).  It  was  from  Perez  that 
the  ancestors  of  Boaz,  enumerated  in  vers.  18  sqq.  and  1  Chron.  ii. 
5  sqq.,  were  descended.  As  from  Perez,  so  also  from  the  seed 
which  Jehovah  would  give  to  Boaz  through  -Ruth,  there  should 
grow  up  a  numerous  posterity. 

Vers.  13-17.  This  blessing  began  very  speedily  to  be  fulfilled. 
When  Boaz  had  married  Ruth,  Jehovah  gave  her  conception,  and 
she  bare  a  son. — Ver.  14.  At  his  birth  the  women  said  to  Naomi, 
"  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  let  a  redeemer  be  wanting  to  thee 
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to-day?  This  redeemer  was  not  Boaz,  but  the  son  just  born.  They 
called  him  a  redeemer  of  Naomi,  not  because  he  would  one  day- 
redeem  the  whole  of  Naomi's  possessions  (Carpzov,  EoeenmuUer, 
etc.),  but  because  as  the  son  of  Ruth  he  was  also  the  son  of  Naomi 
(ver.  17),  and  as  such  would  take  away  the  reproach  of  childless- 
ness from  her,  would  comfort  her,  and  tend  her  in  her  old  age,  and 
thereby  become  her  true  goel,  i.e.  her  deliverer  (Bertheau).  "  And 
let  his  name  be  named  in  Israel,"  i.e.  let  the  boy  acquire  a  celebrated 
name,  one  often  mentioned  in  Israel. — Ver.  15.  "And  may  the  boy 
come  to  thee  a  refresher  of  the  soul,  and  a  nourtsher  of  thine  old  age  ; 
for  thy  daughter-in-law,  who  loveth  thee  (who  hath  left  her  family, 
her  home,  and  her  gods,  out  of  love  to  thee),  hath  born  him;  she  is 
better  to  thee  than  seven  sons"  Seven,  as  the  number  of  the  works 
of  God,  is  used  to  denote  a  large  number  of  sons  of  a  mother  whom 
God  has  richly  blessed  with  children  (yid.  1  Sam.  ii.  5).  A  mother 
of  so  many  sons  was  to  be  congratulated,  inasmuch  as  she  not  only 
possessed  in  these  sons  a  powerful  support  to  her  old  age,  but  had 
the  prospect  of  the  permanent  continuance  of  her  family.  JJaomi, 
however,  had  a  still  more  valuable  treasure  in  her  mother  in-law, 
inasmuch  as  through  her  the  loss  of  her  own  sons  had  been  supplied 
in  her  old  age,  and  the  prospect  was  now  presented  to  her  of 
becoming  in  her  childless  old  age  the  tribe-mother  of  a  numerous 
and  flourishing  family. — Ver.  16.  Naomi  therefore  adopted  this 
grandson  as  her  own  child ;  she  took  the  boy  into  her  bosom,  and 
became  his  nurse. — Ver.  17.  And  the  neighbours  said,  "A  son  is 
born  to  Naomi"  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Obed.  This  name  was 
given  to  the  boy  (the  context  suggests  this)  evidently  with  refe- 
rence to  what  he  was  to  become  to  his  grandmother.  Obed,  there- 
fore, does  not  mean  "servant  of  Jehovah"  (Targum),  but  "tlie 
serving  one"  as  one  who  lived  entirely  for  his  grandmother,  and 
would  take  care  of  her,  and  rejoice  her  heart  (0.  v.  Gerlach,  after 
Josephus,  Ant.  v.  9,  4).  The  last  words  of  ver.  17,  "  he  is  the  father 
of  Jesse,  ike  father  of  David,"  show  the  object  which  the  author 
kept  in  view  in  writing  down  these  events,  or  composing  the  book 
itself.  This  conjecture  is  raised  into  a  certainty  by  the  genealogy 
which  follows,  and  with  which  the  book  closes. 

Vers.  18-20.  "These  are  the  generations  of  Perez,"  ue.  the  families 
descended  from  Perez  in  their  genealogical  order  (toledoth:  see  at 
Gen.  ii.  4).  The  genealogy  only  goes  back  as  far  as  Perez,  because 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Judah  which  was  named  after 
him  (Num.  xxvi.  20),  and  to  which  Elimelech  and  Boaz  belonged. 
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Perez,  a  son  of  Judah  by  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  29),  begat  Hezrom, 
who  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  12  among  the  sons  of  Jndah  who 
emigrated  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  although  (as  we  have  shown  in 
our  comm.  on  the  passage)  he  was  really  born  in  Egypt.  Of  this  son 
Ram  (called  Aram  in  the  Sept  Cod.  AL9  and  from  that  in  Matt.  i.  3) 
nothing  further  is  known,  as  he  is  only  mentioned  again  in  1  Chron. 
ii.  9.  His  son  Amminadab  was  the  father-in-law  of  Aaron,  who 
had  married  his  daughter  (Ex.  vi.  23),  and  the  father  of  Naheseon 
{Nahshon),  the  tribe-prince  of  the  house  of  Judah  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3,  vii.  12).  According  to  this  there  are  only 
four  or  five  generations  to  the  430  years  spent  by  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt,  if  we  include  both  Perez  and  Nahesson ;  evidently  not 
enough  for  so  long  a  time,  so  that  some  of  the  intermediate  links 
must  have  been  left  out  even  here.  But  the  omission  of  unim- 
portant members  becomes  still  more  apparent  in  the  statement 
which  follows,  viz.  that  Nahshon  begat  Salmah,  and  Salmah  Boaz, 
in  which  only  two  generations  are  given  for  a  space  of  more  than 
250  years,  which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Moses  and  the 
time  of  Gideon.  Salmah  (™&&  or  WW,  1  Chron.  ii.  11)  is  called 
Salmon  in  ver.  21;  a  double  form  of  the  name,  which  is  to  be 
explained  from  the  fact  that  Salmah  grew  out  of  Salmon  through 
the  elision  of  the  n,  and  that  the  terminations  an  and  on  are  used 
promiscuously,  as  we  may  see  from  the  form  nne*  in  Job  xli.  18 
when  compared  with  £]?>  in  1  Kings  xxii.  34,  and  #*$  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  5,  38  (see  Ewald,  §  163-4).  According  to  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  in  Matt.  i.  5,  Salmon  married  Rahab ;  consequently  he  was 
a  son,  or  at  any  rate  a  grandson,  of  Nahshon,  and  therefore  all  the 
members  between  Salmon  and  Boaz  have  been  passed  over.  Again, 
the  generations  from  Boaz  to  David  (vers.  21,  22)  may  possibly  be 
complete,  although  in  all  probability  one  generation  has  been  passed 
over  even  here  between  Obed  and  Jesse  (see  p.  471).  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  whole  chain  from  Perez  to  David  consists 
of  ten  links,  five  of  which  (from  Perez  to  Nahshon)  belong  to  the 
430  years  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  five  (from  Salmon  to  David) 
to  the  476  years  between  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  death 
of  David.  This  symmetrical  division  is  apparently  as  intentional 
as  the  limitation  of  the  whole  genealogy  to  ten  members,  for  the 
purpose  of  stamping  upon  it  through  the  number  ten  as  the  seal  of 
completeness  the  character  of  a  perfect,  concluded,  and  symmetrical 
whole. 

The  genealogy  closes  with  David,  an  evident  proof  that  the 
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book  was  intended  to  give  a  family  picture  from  the  life  of  the 
pious  ancestors  of  this  great  and  godly  king  of  Israel.  But  for  us 
the  history  which  points  to  David  acquires  a  still  higher  significa- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  all  the  members  of  the  genealogy  of  David 
whose  names  occur  here  are  also  found  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ.  "  The  passage  is  given  by  Matthew  word  for  word  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ,  that  we  may  see  that  this  history  looks  not  so 
much  to  David  as  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  proclaimed  by  all  as 
the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the  human  race,  and  that  we  may 
learn  with  what  wonderful  compassion  the  Lord  raises  up  the  lowly 
and  despised  to  the  greatest  glory  and  majesty"  (Brentius). 
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♦  This  book  is  full  of  warm  and  devout  exposition.  Luther's  own  rugged  words  start 
out,  boulder-like,  in  almost  every  page.'— JVetw  of  the  Churches. 

1  We  now  call  attention  to  the  great  merit  of  this  volume.  The  character  of  this  com- 
mentary is  practical  and  devotional  There  are  often  very  exquisite  devotional  passages, 
and  a  vein  of  earnest  piety  runs  through  the  whole  work.  We  recommend  the  book  most 
warmly  to  alL  — Literary  Churchman. 

4  There  is  a  quiet,  simple,  penetrating  good  sense  in  what  Dr  Besser  says,  and  withal 
a  spirit  of  truly  Christian  devoutness,  which  the  reader  must  feel  to  be  in  beautiful  accord- 
ance with  the  inspired  teachings  which  awaken  it1 — British  Quarterly  Review. 


Cheap  Edition.    One  volume,  crown  8vo,  price  5s^ 

GOTTHOLD'S    EMBLEMS; 

OR,  INVISIBLE  THINGS  UNDERSTOOD  BY  THINGS  THAT  ARE  MADE. 

By  CHRISTIAN  80RIVER,  Minister  of  Magdeburg  in  1671. 
£ratt*lattt  from  tie  tttottitt?*eigttS  (Permtn  $nftfon* 

1 A  peculiarly  fascinating  volume.    It  is  rich  in  happy  and  beautiful  thoughts,  which 
grow  on  the  root  of  genuine  piety/ —  Witness. 


Sixth  Edition.    In  crown  8vo,  price  4s.  6<L, 

THE  SUFFERING   SAVIOUR; 

OR,  MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  LAST  DATS  OF  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Dr  P.  W.  KRTTMMACHEB.  , 

'We  give  it  preference  to  everything  hitherto  produced  by  the  gifted  and  devoted 
author.  It  is  divinity  of  the  most  thoroughly  evangelical  description.  Truth  and  tender- 
ness have  seldom  been  so  successfully  combined.  A  book  of  the  heart,  to  that  it  appeals 
in  every  page,  with  a  force  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist.* — Christian  Witness. 


In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  21s., 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PENTATEUCH: 

AN  INQUIRY,  CRITICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL,  INTO  THE  GENUINENESS, 
AUTHORITY,  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  MOSAIC  WRITINGS. 

By  Rev.  D.  MACDONALD. 

( The  object  of  this  work  is  very  opportune  at  the  present  time.  It  contains  a  full 
review  of  the  evidences,  external  and  internal,  for  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and 
divine  character  of  the  Pentateuch.  While  it  gives  full  space  and  weight  to  the  purely 
critical  and  historical  portions  of  the  inquiry,  its  special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  cer- 
tainly more  profound  and  more  conclusive  considerations  derived  from  the  connection 
between  the  Pentateuch  and  the  great  scheme  of  revelation,  of  which  it  forms  the  basis ; 
and  this  portion  of  the  work  is  that  upon  which  the  author  lays  most  stress.  We  entirely 
agree  with  him  in  his  view  of  its  importance.  The  work  is  singularly  complete  also  in 
its  view  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  outline  of  its  plan.' — Guardian. 
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